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Oi yhp otv ott^h&fjfvxop ht^pStots 6 roStav 5i roht xP^f^‘'ov$ 

kiiroif^ Ka1 }ia>povfx4vovs iifuy Ka\ napexoyias^&^vifaa Ktd trapKn Beohs iyofdaraftty, oux 
ir^pous irap* iT4pQis ohBh &ap0dpovi Kol‘'EAA jji'oj obB4 poriovs Kal’Bopetovs- iAA* 
^(Tirfp fJXtoj Kol <r«X^»^ «ai avpavhs xal yij koI BiKaarira Koivd waciPi hvopACtroi 5« 
Axctfr dir* iXtoiVy o^ws ivhs ^6yov rov raura Kocpkottpros ira2 piius vpopolas 4irt- 
rpoirevo^ffriSy kcu Bvydp^wv ^ouf^ywy M irdvras rtrsyfi^pavy ^rtpeu trap' irdpott 
t^ark vSftovs yeydyatri ripat Kai 7rpo<rvyoptaf Ka\ evpBSKots xP^*^<^h KCtOii.odip€y i 
flip kfivBpoiSy 6t S« rpavvTtpotSy 4 tI rk OeTa •rijy vdijtriv dBriyovyrts oBk kKiyB^ywt. 
*'Enoi yap kvinr^a\4yT«^ vturrAratTiv us BeiffSatpoviap HKicrBoy ol Bt Kpt’dyopr^s 
&(nrfp (Xof r^v BfitnB^ifioplavy ^Xs^oi' a.Bts &(rtr9p tis Kpripybv €pieftr6yT*s rijy 
kBtdTTira. —Plutarcb, de Isidc et Osiride, section 67. 

[In^ifcpposition to tUose who represented Dionysos,- the wine-god, as meaning 
merely wine, Hep^istos fire, Demeter corn, etc., Plutarch urges];— 

Yor the god is not a lifeless thing, subject to human handling and control. But 
irom the fact that they dispose of, and bestow upon us, these objects, and preserve 
tUbm to us perpetual and constant, we have considered them to be gods. And these 
gods are not different among Afferent peoples, they are not Barbarian, or Ilellcnic, not 
southern or nortiiern; but just as the sun, and the moon, and the heaven, and the 
earth, and the sea are common to all—though they receive different names from 
different races—so too, while there is hut one reason that orders, and one providence 
tha^ superintends, this universe, and administrative powers are set over all, different 
honours and appellation^ have been assigned to these divine beings by the laws of 
different nations. And 83 rmbol 8 too arc employed, some of an obscure character, by 
initiated persons, and others of a plainer description by others, with the view of 
guiding men’s conceptiof s of divine things. But this practice is not free from danger i 
for some persons, deviating from frie truth, have slipped into superstition, while 
othefa, seeking to avoid the marsjj of s^jerstition, have fallen into atheism as over a 
prefeipice.’* 
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prefac^e. 


In the present volume I have reprinted, with* the 
addition of some new materials, subsequently collected, 
and of the texts on which they are founded, a series of 
papers on the theogony, mythology, and religious ideas 
of the Yedic poets, and other subjects, which originaliy 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sqpiety 
of Great Britain and Ireland for 1864, and tl^ two 
following years; and I have appended * new 4hction, 
on life and manners during the Ve^io ago. 

I have not thought it necessary to translate all {lie 
texts, to which I have referred id proof of tile repre¬ 
sentations I have made. To have done so would have 
extended the work to an unnecessary length, as mf- 
merous verses are cited for the sake of a single epithet. 
Some of the texts are rendered in fhll; but in many, 
perhaps most, cases I have coiJtented myself with giving 
the substance of several passages of Himilar or identical 
purport. 

Nor have I considered it necessary to supply hereP any 
summary of the contents of the volume, such as w^s 
^ven in the prefaces to the third and fourth volumes, a»,d 
in that to the second dllition of the first volume. The 
summary given ih the Table of l^ontents seems Suffi¬ 
ciently^ .ample \o nffoid *the reader the mean* of readily 
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•PSEFACE. 


ftscertainipg what hr? may expect to find in the body 
of the ^ork. » 

I havet tried to exhibit, in a metrical form, the sub- 

t 

stance of the i<^as regarding Indra and some other 
deities, which are fiiorl fully .illustrated in the prose 
sections. 

I ^ould also farther remark that in this volume I 
Ij^ve attempted nothing more than to exhibit the most 
prominent features of the gods,—such as display them- 
splves on the surface. It must remain for some more 
pijifound and critical scholar, after maturer investigation, 
to penetrate more deeply into the nature and essence of 
the 'V'edio mythology, to estimate and represent it in a 
more'^philosopjiiical spirit, to investigate the age of the 
differpat hymns, and to determine how far it may be 
possible to trace in'them a development of the mytho- 
lo^, from a simpler to a more complex state, or any 
other modification of its character or elements, even 
“before it began to show any tendency towards mono- 
theiom. * 

Meanwhile, and until the subject shall have been 
treated in a manner mor,^ befitting its importance, the 
materials which I^have brought together, arrangdfi, and 
interpreted, will enable those students of mythology 
who are, themselves un4ble to consult the originals, to 
form, I trust, a not inaccurate, and a tplerably complete, 
conception of the character and attributes of the Indian 
deities in the earliest form in wluch they are represented 
to u£ by written Jrecofds, 
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Materials for the Histo^ of India for tbe Six HundrecFX^rs of Mohwmadan rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By M^o^W* Nassau kih'S, LL.D., Iw.lX—XIll. 

A Few Words concerning the liiU people inhabiting the Forest/ of the Coehiik By 

Captain O. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, M.R.A.S.—XIV. Notes on the Bhojpuri Mcect of 
Hindi, spoken in Western Bebor. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.^ Magistrate of Chumpai;pn. 

^ ^Vol. IV. In Two Parti, pp. 621, sewed. 16#. _ • — 

Contents.— T. Contribution toward a Glossary of the Assyrian La^^age. By H. P. #albott^ 
Part II.—It. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F 11.8.—HI. The Poetry oi 
Mohamed llkbarlan of Arragon. By the Hon. II. E. J. IV. On tho Magar Language 

of Nep.il. Bj^John BeanuH, K«q„ IJ.O.S.—V. Contilbutions i!N|%iHJ[^iowlctlge of Paj^e Ligp- 
rature. Kdw.ird Safhao, I'h n —VI. lUustmilouK of the Lamaist Bye-tem in Tibet,' " 


£. W. West, Esq.—X^8ome Account of the Senbyd Pagoda at Meugd^near the 
Hurmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. K. H. Sladan, Polltioal Agent at manoSld ; witH^ 
Remarks on the Subject by Cot. Henry Yule, C.B.—XI. The Brhat-Saphim; or, Complet^ 
Hy«.tom of Natural Astrology of V^&ha-Mihiru. Translated Iwm Sansknt Into 1i;nglMi by l/. 
IL Kera.-XIF. The Mohammedan Raw of Eridenoe. und its influence on the Administratimi of 
Justice in India. By N. B. ¥.. Baillie, Es<i.—Xlll. Tbe MohammedanXaw of Kvidenoe in con. 
neotion with the Administration of Juslice to Foreigners. By N. B. C. Baillie, Esq.—XIV. A 
Translation of a Baotrian P&U Insoiipiiou. By Prof. J. Oowson.—2LV. Indo-Parthian Cdlnf. 
By E. Thomas, Esq. ^ ^ 

VoL V. I^Tno Parts, pp. 463, sewed, IR#, With 10full^ageand 
Plates.* I A * * * 

* Covtj6«ts.—L Two jscakas. The original P4krt'ext» with an English T|^nslati<»t, BgijV, 
Faus^ll.—11. On an Ancient Buddhistfinscrigiion at hfra-Tung kwan. In North Cmnar ^ A. 
Wyly.-'11I7 The Bi-lmt SoiiUitA , or, Cu-hpleto S^toivof Natural Aswology of Vai'aba-MHiha 
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Tra9«Uted ftfem Sanetartt into Engllob by Dr. H. Kern.—TV, The Pon^ FeetWal in Southern 
India. By(^'*.le8E Dover.—V. The Poetry of Mohamed Kahadan, of ^Tagon. By Bight 
Hon. Lora Hanley of Alderley.—VI. K)!%ay on the Creed and Cuatoma of.Hho'Jangl*.na. By 
Charles;.**. Brown.—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, OuUon^ etc. By C. P. Brown.—VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the 'Seo^Aryan Languages of India. By John Beames, 

IX. Borne Remarks on the Great Tope at Shnebi, By Kev. B. Beal.—X. Ancle|^ li»criptionf 
from Matbum. Transited by Pnfeasor J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inaonptions. By 
Major-General A. Cunningham.—\I. Specimen of a Tranalatl^ of the Adi Grantta. By Dr. 
Eriifht Trtunpp.-rXIt.^’Notes on DItamuiapada, with Bpcoial llcterenee the Question of I^irf 
vana. By R. C. Childera, late of (he Ccylun Civil Service.—Xlli^TO Brltul-SanhltA; or. 
Complete Srstemof Natuial Astrology of \ ar<iba>mibira. TranslaU^^Wtn Smiskrtt into Bn^sh 
oy Dr. H. Kern.—XIV. On the Origin of the Buvidbiat ^rthaknth^s. By the Miidlinr L.O^rilla 


graving thereupon. By Charles Horae, M.R.A.S., late of jhe Bengal Civil Siivice.—XVllI. 
The Rbar Tribe. Bv the Rev. M. A. Sherring^-L.D , Benares. Conimanicated by C. Horne, 
M.K.A.S., late B.C.‘>.—XiX. Jihad in ^ .uhammedan Law,«and its applieation totBritish 
India. By N. B. £. BaiUie.—XX. Comments on Recent Pehlvi Efciphcrments. With an Ifgd- 
dental Sbetoluorthe DovivatWn of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early IDstory 
and Geography of Tabaristdn. Illustrated by Coma. By E. Tbomur F.R.S. 

Asiatic Society.^TEAuaACTioss op tub IIoial A^siatic Soctett op 
Gkeat Bmtaiw and I»bi.asd. Complete in 8 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fit*. 
Btmiles, etc.,, cloth. London, 1827 to 1838. Published at 8s.; reduced to 
3s. 

The almve contains contributions by Professor Wilson, O. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
ColebrooKe, Hunboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Atharva^Veda Prdtiqakhya.—See nntlcr WniTNEi. 

Auctores SaoBOiiti. Editt'd for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 

Bupervieion of TnEOi>ou Goi.d^tuokeb. Vol. I., cuntaining the Jaiminiya> 
' ^.H^ya-Mulil^Vistara. Parts/X. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10*. 
each. part. 

Axofi.—T he* Literatfre of the LANCASHUcri Dialect. A Biblio¬ 
graphical Essay. By William £. A. Axon, F.E.S.I,. Pcap. ^vo.^sewed. 
' 1870. h. ' . 

^achmaier.—pAsioBtriricAL and Grammai^. By Antok 

Uaciimairr. President ot the Central B^igraphical Society at Municb. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii.; 2C ; 160. 1870./ «Tv. 6rf. 

Bachsiaier.—pAsifl^^PHrsonp:'W ortbkbuch zuk Gf.bradchb fur die 
pf^T.^ciiR SpBACHE. VeFfa.^t von Anto.n Bachmaisb, VorsiUendem dea 
(V.itral'Vereius tur'^Pasigraphic in Muneben. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 } 128; 
1,20. 1870. 2 a. 6d. 1 

■|5a,cl?niaier — Bjctiostnaire Basic;raphique, PRfecEo#. dela Gramma^be. 

hodig^ par Antoine IUcumaier, President de la Centrale de Pasi- 

graphie a Munich. elolh, pp. vi. 26; 1G8; 1*50. 1870. 2^ 6d. 

?T2=?7a#aro (A TrfiSStStion of the). A Native Gratnmur of »he Pali 

LaDgua^4*. See under I.er. ** 

a^ad Society’*. ,Puhl*catioiis.—Suhsoript-tons—Small i<aper, one 
gi&nca, and large paper, throe guii^B, per anpum. 
a . 1866 . i‘ 

’■ 1. BAI.t.X»8 AND PoEHS FROM MANTTSCErPTjf. Vol. I. Part T. On the 
Condition of England in the Eeigna of llenr;* Till, and Edward VI. (includ¬ 
ing the state 8f the Clergy, Monies, and ‘Piiars), contains (besides a long 
^.Introduction) 'he following poems^etc.: Now a Bayes, ab. 1 520 a.d. ; Vox 


Abbeys i'’ 

'of the Abbeys,''a Tale of BoMo ^oodoj. Be Munasteriis biratte. ^^ited 
by i’. J. FuayiVALL, M.A, aSvc. *“ * \ 




8 and 60, Paiernoster jfcc, ‘London, _ 5 

• . 

2 -Ballads fkom Maituscripts. Vol. II. Part 1. The R>ore MIhs 
^'itUnoe^ !by Kichab.d Williams. C(»ntaynlQge three eeverM lubjects;—> 
(1.) The finite, the fa^ and compUynte^of Anthonie Babingtoo, wh^, with 
o&ers, weare executed for higbe treason iit Uie feiides nere lyncolu Inne, 
in tin yeare of onr iordoe-ld86. (2.) The^^onde contayfies the life and 
Beathe of Kobert^ iorde Deveroz, Karle Kssez: Whoe v|a8 beheaded in 
the towre ^f lon^n on asb-wenedaye momynge, Amo —1601. (3.)aTbd 

laete, Intittk^^^cclarnatio patrie/* contayninge the horrib^lje treason that 
weare pretended agaynsCe yoMr Maiastie, to be donneonthe parliament howee 
The secoiide [third] ytost of yonr MatVatta llaygne [160d]. Edited hy P. J. 
Fuknivall, M.A. 8vo. * {Tkt IntroH^ctionx^ bp Jhrofetod'b W. R. MorJUl, 
of Oriel OolL, Oxford^ an^ihe ZrtHeXf will bo isouod ohortly.J 


11^9. ^ 

* The RoxBuaG|iE Ballads. Part I. With Short Notes by 
W. Chappell. Esq., F.S.A , author of “Popular Music pf 01d#a 
Time,*' etc., ej^., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, d?hwa by Mr. 
Kvdolpu Bl'^d and Mr. W. H. IIoopeh, and eng^raved by Mr. J. U. 
Biubavlt and Mr. Hoorcit. 8vo. 


1870. 


4. The Koxbueghk Ballads. Vol, I. Parill. With bl^ort Notes hy 
^ W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., and with copies of the OriginahWoodcuU, 
drawn by Mr. Ruj3olpu Blind and Mr. W. H. Hoopea, aod^engraved by 
Mr. J. H. Himbault and Mr. Hooptn. 8vo. 


187T.X, 

5. The Eoxbdrgje Ballads. Yol. T. Part HI. With a* Intro¬ 
duction and shdrt Notes by W. Chappkli., Esq., F.8.A., Audior of Ibipular 
,Mtt8ic of the OLi'ii 7'iinrs,*' etc., etc., and with Copies of the Original 
Woodcuts drawn hy Mr Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. HooPEn,*and* 
engrave^by Mr. J. ti. Xtflh^ULT and Mr. Hoofee. Sto. « 

Captain Cox, his BAixADtt^ND Books ; or, Robekt Laneham^ 

Ijetter: Wbeurm part of the entea^inmeut untoo tlie Queenz Majesty at 
Eiliingworth Castl, in VVarwik 5he^^ this Sooinerz Progress, J57t^, is 
signified; from a freend Otficer attenAln^a the Obort, unto l^z freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Re-editra, with^cconnts of^ll^ptain 
Cox’s accessible Books, and a comparison them with thosiATO the 
COKPLATNT OF SCOTLAND, 1518-9 A.D. By F.\ FUBNIVALL, MJk.Sb 8vo. 


6 . 


1872. 

7. Bauads peom Makusceipts. Vol. I. ^art II. Is in the Press, 

imdwill contain Ballads onWolsey, AnneBoleytltdiAiperset, Lady Jane Gwb y. a 
»c., witti an Index and Glossary, by J.H. Backhouse, Esq., and a PrefacS^m^ 
the whole Volum^^^^Edited by F. J. Fcunivall, M.A. fin 

Hallantyne.-^ELEMENT^E HiNDf and Bba 7 SaAK^iuarjAit. By^eT 
late Jamrs R BallantAb, LL.B. Second edition, revisefl indMorrcctuil/^ 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth* 

Ballantyife.—F irst LESsoFa in Sanskbit Ghamhar; together with an * 
lutroduction to the HitopaS|8a. Second edition. By J^eb R. Ballantynk. 
LL;D., Librarian of the Xndm Office. 8vo. pp. viii. and^ 10, cloth. 18^. ifb. * 

Bartlett —IJ^tionabt op AMEErcANisais: a Glossary^f Worda^n^ 
Phrases tSollml^lly used in tlife United Statse.* By John R. BAitTLiflT. fecund 
JlSlition, considerably enlarg^ and us^rpTfd. 1 vol. 8vo., pg. xzzii. udj^'-l, 
j^oth/ lbs. 
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Bb^l.—TiiiTELS oV Fah Hiaji aj!d Suua-Yim, Buddhist Pilgrims 

ftom CIviha to India (400 a.d. and 516 a.o.) Tran8lat©d/'‘from ihe Pnnese, 
^ S. Beai. (B.A. Trinity Cidtege, Cambrid^),^fi Chaplain in Her Majesty*? 
Fleet, a Member of the ^yal'Asiatic Society, and Author of a Traoblatioii of 
the PratisaOksha and Amith&ba SOtra ^om the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiu. and 210, ^lotb, om^ental, with a coloured nyap. 10«. 6d. 

Bes^.—A CATENA^bF BtTDBHIST ScniPttrRES rHOM^XHE^HINESE. By S" 
BBAt, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain'^Ef^Sfer Majesty's ^Ipct, 
*' etc. Svo. <doth, pp. xir. and 436. 1871. ^15a. 

Beames.—O xtiJaInes ob Iin)iAH.pHnAOLOor." With a Map, showing the 

Distribution of the Indian Langraag^. ' Uy John Bbambs. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 5<>. 6a. 

Beames.—N otes on ,the BiroJig:-..^ Dialect of Hindi, spokop in 
Western Bebar. By John Bsamrs, Esq., B.C.S., I^agistrate of Cbumparun. 
8 yd'^pp.^<26, sewed. 1666. is. Qd. 

Beaine».“A Compaeatite Gbammae of the Moder^^^Artan BANcr^GEs 
OP India (to w‘t), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati. Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Bbambs, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.8., &c. In Two Vols. 

. [7 ‘ol. I, marly ready. 

Bell.—E nglish: Visible Speech Fbii the Million, for communicating 
the'*Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Tgiciiing Children and illiterate Adults to Read m few Days. By 
Ali5XAnT>i5b Mblvillb Bell, F.E.I.S., F.B.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
Univeraity College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. la. 

Bell.—V isible Speech; the S^icAcc of Universal Alphahrtics, or Sclf- 
iV’crpreting Physiological LcAters, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alpitabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Exa nples. By Alexanork 
Melvili/B i’Iell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., I'rofessor of Vocal Physieiogy, etc. 4to., 
pp. 166, cloth. 16a. >■ • 

'BeUairs.— A Grammar op the Maeathj Language. By H. S. K. 

Belluius, M.A., and Laxman Y. AsuKBg^AU, B.A. 12mo. cUth, pp. 90. 6a. 
xlellew.—A Dictionary of the Puwuhto, ok Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Witb'*h reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By FI. W. Belli^p, Assistap^ Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Koyal 8vo. 
pp.^xii and 356, clclh. 42?ff' 

Belld^iiii.—A Grammar qf the Pukkhto ok Pukshto Language, on a 
bk'iw and Improved Sy^em. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
^iLxercises and Dialog^iel.. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Af/ny. 
S^per-royal 8vo.,Rp. xii. and 136. cloth. 21a. 

Bellows.—E nglish Ottjlike Vocabulary, for the use of Stud^ats of the 
'.*1 Chinese, Japanese, #9drbther Languages. Arranged by John Bellov^. With 
\3**riote8 og-th® writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers 
^ King's dpllege, Loudon. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and SdS^.Aloth, 6a. 

■ BiihlWS.—(i^LINiyDiOlfloNARY, for the use 0^1ilIl8SIONARIp,'fexplorer^, 


w . ^ . o Dgq»t, 

by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp moro^^oio, pp. xxxi. and 61^8, 7a* 6J 

Benfey.—A Grammar of the LANouAGSf of the Vedas. By Dr. 
TpponoR Benpbvo In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 350 pages. [/» preparation. 


^»^3y.—^A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Lan^jaqe, for the 

use of' I'^arly” Students. By Tiibodor Bbi? f»y. Professoroaoskrit in the 
^Univeiiity ^ Gottingen. Se&oq,cr,‘s!;evii»d x**nd enlarged, uditfon.. Boy«18vo. 
'pp.'viii*. and 206, cloth. 1 Oa. 



8 and CO,’ Paternos^r BiSw, London. 

Bjnrmann. —Voo4BOT.AHjr op thb Tieit6 Lanooaob. •Written*down.B j 

Mt^iTz .vcitf lUvuMANN. Published wit^ Grammatieal Sketcfi.> By Dr. A. 
^ Me&x, of ti^University Jena. pp. vni. fnd 78, cloth. 3«. 64, 

BhagaTOt-Oeeta. — See under Wilkins. * / 

fto'olanaufli Cliimder.-jTHK Impels op a Mndoo To.TAaj.uus pakts op 
Bengal and Upper li|»a. Bj Buolanauth Chum 2 >sr» Ifembet'of the Aiiiatie 
Society of BenjaKJjFith an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler? Esq., Author of 
‘^Tbe History ortnoia.*’ Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir Johp 
liaird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., Q.C.S.I., viceroy and Govenior-General of India, 
tc. In 2 Tolumes, crown 8rf)., cloth, pp.^xv. and 44r0, viii. Mod 410. 21r. 

Bibliotheca Hispano-Americana? A*Catalogue of Spanish Books 
printed in Mexico, Guatoiinla, Honduras, The Antilles, Venezuela, Columbia, 
• ^uador, Peru, Chili, Uraguay, andBlI^rgentine Republic; and of Portuguese 
, ^oks printed in FoUowe<i by a Collection ot^WoiiKS on the 

Aboriginal Languages of Amekica. On select the a0ix^ pefCes, ^ 
Trlibner & Co , Sand GO, Paternoster Row. Fcap. Sto. pp. 184, sCwed. 1870. 
y*. 64. f 

'Dili'a^det. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, tb^ Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban. ant^ Notice on thq 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bjgandrt, Bisho]5 of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., d38,aa^ t. 18.$. 

Ble^. — A Comparative Grammar of South African L.anqu 4 ges. By 
W. II. I. Blkek, Ph.D. Volume 1. I. Phonology. 11. l^e Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. I6s. 

Bleek. —Ukynard in South AfricJ^^^, Hottentot Pablos. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Manuscript in SnbQeorge Grey’s Library. Jiff Dr. 
W. H. 1. Blbbk 4Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cap^lof Good 
Hope. In one vorame, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 84, cloth. 3t, C^. • 

Bombay ^Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhler, 1A. D., Professor^jjf Oriental Languages, Elphinstonc College,*and 
F. KiELue^N, Ph. D., Supemll^dent of Sanskrit Studies, Decca^ CoUegi^ 
Alread%pubUshed, 

1. Panctiatantra IV. AND V. Edit^A with Kotes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 4». Grf. ^ 

2. NXaojfBHAyrA’s Paribiiasui^ndu^ekhaiS^. E^tod and fr^ined 

by F. Kirlhorn, Pb. D. Part I., the SanskrilText and various *^^ings. 
pp. IIG. 8«. 6d, % ^ 

f ABCHATANTBA n. AND III. Edited, with NotAjJby G. Buhleb, 

Pp. 86, 14,2. 6«. 0<«. * • , ‘ 

4. PANCBpANiKA I. Edited, with Notes, by F. Eiklhokn, Ph.I). 

P|L 114,53. 6«. 6d, 

5. KiSoiBA’s EAenuvAMSi. With the Commentary of Mallinatbai 

Edited, with Note8,4lj|^aANKAU P. Panpit, M.A. I’art 1. Cantos I.-VI. 9i 

6. KiLinAA’s MiLATiJKleNiBSiTKA. Edited,^rttii*i^otes,^y Shan, 

' P. PANniT>M.jl. 85. * * » m, . 

7. NiaojiBHAiTA’s rAROTAsnENDCiEKHAKA EditedjBi^d oxplainofU 

by F. Kiblhobn, Ph.D.l I’art II. Translation and Notes (Faribhdshj]j&, 
i.-xxx4ti.) pp. 184. 8s. 

Bottrell.—T eaditions and’^eabthsipe Stomer of West Cobnwall 
£y William Bottbell (an w Celt). Demy ISmo.pp. t. 292, cloth. ItlJrU. Ss. 

Boyce.—A Gjammae op tke Kafpie LANonAOE.— Willia»»B. 

Borsfi, Missionaryi Third Bdit^, augmented and impfove4|j wit^ 

l^erdscy.^fy William J. yAVis, Missionary, l^o. pp. xft..%pd 

,/G4, ^oth. 8^. 
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Bd^ditoh^^SufFOLK StTENAMK8. By N. I. Bowditceh. Third EdWon, 

8 TO.|>p/^XTi. and 758, cloth. 7.*. 6 (?. 

Bretsc^eider. — On theh B^owLEoax: Possessed bt the Ancient 

CHINE 6 B QF THE Arab^ 4 NI> Aeabian Co^NiES, and Other We$^ra Coun¬ 
tries mentioned in Chines^ Books. By £. Bkbt 8 c«nsidxb, M.D., PhytieUn 
,of the Btt^Un I^egation at Peking. 8 vo. pp. 28, ^j;ed. 1^71« Is. 

Brhat-Sauhita (The). — See Tinder Eem. 

Blioe.- A UoMAlTIZEI) HlSTBUSTAlfl AND" ENGLISH DiCTIONABT. ' ‘ Be- 

signed for l^e use of SchooU And for Vernacular Students of the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Baxon. NefV Edition, Revised and EnlarfpNl. Post 
8 vo. cloth, pp. Ti. and 357* 8 «. 

Brockie.—I ndian pHitosopHT. ^troductory Paper. By Wng-iAM 
Bkockie, Au^ot of ** A Day in the Land of Scott^** etc., etc. 8 vo. pp. 28, 
^872. 6 (f. <» 

Brown. —^The Dervishes; or, Orientat* SpiRirtrAtoii. By John P. 

Ru<»wn, Secretr^-y and Dragoman of the Legation of the United Statc^f 
America at Constanliuople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8 vo. jloth, 
^ pp. vili. and 415. 14 a 

Brown^ Carnatic Chronologt, The Hindu and Mahoraedan Methods 

of KeckoLing Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
NumeT%l,% new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By CuAULEa Philip Brow.v. .Member of the Royal .\siatic Society; 
late of the Madn» Civil Service; T^lugn Translator to Government; Senior 
Member of the College Board^^u; Author of the Telngu Dictionaries and 
firttammar, etc. 4to. sewed, p|^sii. and 90. 10s. Grf. 

Browji.— Satokeit Pbosody and Nitmebical SyMBd\.s Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Tclugu Dictionary', Grammar, etc.. Pro- 
^ fessor of Thlugu in the University of London. Demy Svo.pp. 64, cloth. 6 cf. 

Baddhaghosha's Parables; translatedj^im Burmese by. Captain H. 

T. Rooerb, R.E. With an Introductioiu^ntaining Buddha’s Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Eali by F. Max Muller. 8 vo. pp. S78, 
cloth. 12 s. 6 rf. , ^ 

Burges^.• 7 -STrRTA-S]roDnANTA.<-^rran 8 lalion of the): A Text-book of 
Hirdu, Astronomy,\^itb Ndees and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
a^'^Tables, Calcuiationy-of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
E^nbzek Burqbsh, f^merly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
woners of Foreign NiisLons in India; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
oLthe American OrieMal Society. 8 vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 15s. 

Burnell. —Catalogue m a-Collbction of Sanskrit Manuscr^^s. By 
^A. O'. Burnell, M/BefTClS., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Man*tscripU, 
Fcap. 8vf». pp. G*, sewed. 1870. 2a. ♦» 

^i vm gton.-^’G rammar ^ the Choctaw La^wage. By^tho Bev. 
iCvHUS Bi/»NOTON^*'IJ^ttcd from the Original '«SS. in the Jdbrary of thy 
Am«**cwn Vbilosophieal Society, by D. G. BriFAon, A.M., Si'D., Member of 
the Ameri^U^Pfaiiosophical Society, the PennsytvaoU Historical Society, Cor¬ 
responding M(S!Ail>er of the American Ethnolo^gcal Society, etc. 8 to. sewed, 
pp. 56. 12.^. N ’® 

Calcutta Beview.-^TsE Calcutta Bbvij w. Published Quarterly. 

P^ce 8j. 6rf. I 

Cal?away.-7,TZINGANEKWANE, NENSUMANStfMANE, HkZIND^A, ZaBANTU 
(NnrSj^/Taies, Traditions, a«i^ Histories of ghe Zulus). Itp-^ein- own words, 
with tVxranslatkm into £nglisu,amhNote8. :,By the Uev..H^hT 9 y, Calli^wat, 
MrO* Volume I., 8vo. pp. x^ and cli h. Natal, 1866 and’i‘8^7* \15«. 
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’8 flnrf 60, 'Paiemo&te^ London. 

OallwijS— T^e Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Par&^.—Unlk^iikulu; or» the Tradition Creation as existing'among tne 
Ainii|altt another Tribeeior South Africa,iiM*Mreir own words, with a trastslation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. C<moQ Cii|E#AWAY. M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. is. • * . 

Fart 11.—Amatongo; oy AnoMtor Worship, as eiisting ao^ng thft Araazul<^ in 
• their own woMs, wiA a transUuion Into English, and ifoteaf Uy the Itev. 

V Can6n GaLLAtMf^m.D. 1869. 8ro. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 
nrt lll.—oIxmyaagaZokubnla; er, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Taanalation int^ English,^nd Notea. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo pp. >50, sdjyed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.-—On Medical Mag^ and Witciicraft. pr^aration. 

Calljgaris.—L e Compagmon de ou DicwoNNAi;tK PoLTGnoTXE. 

t ParleColonel Louis^ lltoakis,G randOfficier,etc. (French —Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English—Modern ^reek—Arable-^'^rkislv'^ 
2 vols. 4to., pp. ^07 and 746. Turin. £4 4s. ^ 

fj^onea Lexioographici; or, Italcs to be observed i^Editing tlie New 

FTngUsh Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a^Committee of tUf 
Society. 8vo.,pp. 12, sewed, drf. • * 


Carpenter.— The Last Bays ih Ekoland of the IWATb Ba^mohhh 
Hot. By Mary Ca.rpentica, of Bristol. With Five lUustratiauadk 6 to. pp. 
272, cloth. 7a. Hd. 

Carr.— a Ola^^ioir of Teluqu Peoveebs, 
Translated, IUu8tratf><], and Explained; topiher with some Sanscrit Ppeverbs 
printed ill the DevAagari and Telugu Charactera. By Captain M. TV. Care, 
Madras SCuifCorpir One VoU and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488«nd 148. Sis Od 

CatlM.— -0-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Kandans. »By< 
Georog C^LiK. With 18 ^^ijfiured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, boun^ in cloth, 
gilt edges, t 14#. a 


Chalmers. —The Origin of the 'TJmi^ese ; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Ninons in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By JomhiXuAXME^, A.M. Fcplseap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2«. 6d. § , 

fhalmers. —The RpEcrLATtoNs on M:^APHTsrcl^ Poijtt, and Mol 
^op “ The Old J^HiLosornBR** Lao Tszb. TranslA^ from the Cbines^^ 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vojCl<ith, xx. and 62. As. 6dr 

ChalmerV —An English and Cantonese ^€^T-I>iCTiONAEY,^for <he 

Qsemf those who wish to learn the spoken language'o? Canton Province, 

John Chalmers, M.A. Third edition. Crown 8vo., pp. iv. anJ 146. HoH^ 
Kong,^87I. 15s.« _ _ 

Ohamock.— ^fc^Dxrs Patb^tmiohs ; or, the Etymology 

names. By Richard Stvhen Cbarnoce, Ph.D., F.S.A.^^.G.IL 
8ro., pp. 182, doth. 7«. id. ^ 

Chamock.—V eeba NTomin^ia ; or Words derived Proper Karnes. 

By HicHARD Stephen CHAdhocR, Ph. Dr. P.S.A., etc. Svo. pp. 826, doth. 14l. 


8 Sur- 
Growij,' 

'J 


Cliamook.--J5 KB Peoples oI Teaststetaniv. Foundeij on a Pi^r 
read beMre JieK ANTHBOPOiioioAL SocrBiet-op Iandon, on the 4tli oLMa/, 

J 869. B,^SroHAHD StbphA CiiiytNDe«,Ph.D., F.S.ii., E.R.0.8. T)bhit 
ro. pff^aS, sewed. 1870. 6<#,. , 
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Chaucer Society’s 'fublicatioBs. Sabsoription, tvo guiueas aipjaia. 

First Series.^ 

Castehuuby Tames. Firtl. 

1. Tb^ Prologue and\Kn^bt*8 Tale, in 'a parallel Texts (from 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showill^ the On>ups of the Tales, 
and tb^ir varying order in 88 MSS. of Ije 
printed editions, and also Specimems frobnaear^rel MSS^ of ^he 
** Moveable Prologues*’ of the Qanterbury T8JLea,>^Tbe Sbip^au’a 
Prplogue, and Franktin^s Prologa€^~-wben moved from their right 
plHces, and of the subititutesjfor them. 

II. The Prologue and Knights Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 

III. 11 11 -1 t» >1 11 11 *'enffwrt „ 154. 

IV. „ „ « „ ^ Cambridge Gg. 4. 27^. 

V. „ „ „ „ Corjl'.is Oxford. 

Vif „» „ s „ „ Petwt.rtb 

VII. I^ansdoa^ao 851. 

Nos. II: to Vll.^are separate Texts of the 6-Tcxt editi^ of the Canteroury 
Tales, Part I. ^ . 

' '» 1868, Second Series, 

1. Ok EAftx.T English PaoNUNCiATiOK, with especial reference to Shak- 

speie andvCbaucm', containing an inTesrigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Spf^h in England, from the Anglo* Saxon period to Uie present day,preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print¬ 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Cliauoer and Gowei^y^^d Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
MQ. KogiUh, 1547, and Wels^,-i5d7, and by Barclay on French, 1521. By 
Alhianobr J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part 1. On ^be Pronunciation of the 
xtvtb, xvifh, xvuth, and xviiith centuries. 

2. Essays ok Chaucee; His Words and Works. Part L 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras’s E'iude sur Chau^r, conacre comme Imitatenrdes 'JVouvkrea^ 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, Hall, Cambridge, and revised 

by the Author.—11. A TMrteenth Centur^Latin Treatise on the Chilindrei “For 
by my chUindre itU prime of day ** ^$^ptnannea Tate'). Edited, with a Trans¬ 
lation, by Mr. Edmumd Brock, illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the AshmoleMS. 1522. 

3. M^ivro-BJLS.Y Veefa^C to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 

Ctaterbnry Tales. Par^. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
^ Days and Stages opthe Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 
■^A., Trinitr Hdl,4C«nbridge. 

1869. First Series. 


VIII. The MiUcr’ e, Cook’s, and Ganielyn’s Tales : Ellosmcre MS. 

U.. ,> II « II II II Ilenewrt 

TL ( Cambridge „ 

XI. ,H .f Corpus „ 

I XII. tf- „ Petwoitb „ 

XlHi ,, >», „ „ i. „ I^-xsdowne,, 

"" ■ - ! issues of the 6-Text ChBUcer’)^Caiil«rbury Talcs, Part XI. 

1869. Second Sert's. 

Exoubh PEOinsyciATiow, with especial ;^ferenoe to Shakspere and 
(^baueer. By AifSXAKCBB J. Ellis, F.B.8. ' Fart II. 

1870. First Se.’ies. ' ^ 

AlV.'itl'iiTmiBwaT Tales. Part II. 3J»e Miller’s, B«fye'),,i.Bad Cook's 
'' V Tales, with an Xppi^dix of the IpurioBS 1 ale. ot-xb>melyD, in Six 
parallel Texts. 
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Cfiaii^er Fablioationa— tontiwutd. 

** 1870. Second Smes. 

iAELI ESoMSH PribNUNCUTIOH, wrfh 


ecial reference to*81iak- 
^.A. Fart lU. Illnstrations 
tg. CIwudter, (igwer, WycUflTe, 
Biilloka% Pronoaivmg 


On Baelt j 

spere f^d Chancer. By A. Ellih, F.ll.S., 1 
on the Pronunciation xiTth and xvith Centua 
Spenrser^ ShakespereVSale^buryf Barcley, Hart 
Vocabulary. 

' 1871^ J^i'rst Sen'eso 

XV. Hie Man of I^aw^Sf SUpman*s, and Prioress'saTalea, witji Chaueer*s own 
Tale of Sir TbopaC m 6 jMirallel^TexU from the MSS. above named, 
and 10 colonred^rawiug^ of Tellers of Tales, after the origiuals in the 
Ellesmere MS.r 

jJCVI. The Man of Law’s Tale, : EllesmerwMS. 

, XVn. „ „ / „ „ Cambridge „ 

XVni. „ ^ „ Corpus #„ ^ 

XIX. '31ieSh!pD^*s,rrioress's,aTidMaDofliBw'sTaleii,fromthePctwortb MS. 

/ XX. The Man of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MSa (each with woodcuts 
' of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales in the Elresmere MS.) 

XXL A Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems^ Part l.t—-‘Tb«^ 
Dethe of Blaunche the Duebesse,’ from Thynne’s ed. of 1532, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 346 ; *the oompleyut to Pjte,' * the 
Parlament of Foules,’ and * the Compleyot of Mars,' eaohifpom six M SS. 
XXII. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Cbancer’s Minor PMoiB,|^%rt 1., ix>n- 
taining ‘ The Parlament of Foules/ from three MSS. 

XXni. Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I , containing 1. two MS. 

fragments of * The Parlamenf%^oule8; ’ 2, the two differing vereions 
of ' The Prologue to the Legeod^ll^Good Women/ arrang^ swus to 
show thek differences; 3. an il^pendix of Poems at^bnted toiphaucer, 

I. 'The^aktle of Pitee by Ohauciers;’ ii. 'The Ciynyck juade by 
« Chaucer,’ both from MSS. written by Shirley,Chauoer’s contemporary. 
XXIV. A Onc-I’ext Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text ftom s 
tUh Parallel-Text^l^l^on, Part L, containing: 1. The jBethe of 
Ltaunche the Duches^ 2. The Cotnpleynt to Pita; S. The Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Cornnkynt of Mars; 5. The ABC* wi^ its 
original from Dh Guilevuret^^FV/erwaye de la Vie huinaine (edited 
from the best Paris MSS. by S^Paul Meyer). 

1871. Second 

6. Thul Foke-woeds to my Pm^lel-Text ed^’oiT of Chauodl’st 
Poems for the Chaucer Society (with a try to set G&ucer’s Works in 
order of Time). By Freds. J. Fuenivall. Pail \m (This Part l^io 
Vor the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless 1|F^ 

' 1872. Firet Seri^, f 

XXV.'Chaucer’s Tale of Mehbe. the Monk’s, Nank.Priest's, Doctor’s, 

^ doner’s, 'Wife of Bath’s, Friar's, and Sammoner’s Taleiwin 6 p^paUa^ 
Texts froca Jhe MSS. above named, and with the remamiw 13 colour^ 
^ drawings or^Sjdlers of Tales, after the cingiBAli^in the jRlesraere' MpP 
. XXVI. A^Wife'a, Friar^and Samraomsr’s Tales, from theEUenere MS.. «»th 
9^hoodcat8 of We-Tellers. .(Part IV.) 

XXVII. The Wife's, Friar’l Summoner’s, Monk’s, and Nu^d^Pri^t’s Tale.,* 
from the HengwsMS., wiUi 23 woodcuts of the xellerg of the Taks. 

^ (Partin.i 1 

XXVIII. The Wife’s, Friar’s,mnd Summoner’a Tales, froUf the Cambridge MS^ 

/ with 9 woodcuts O^Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) • ^ 

XXIX> ^ Treatise on the introlabe; otherwise called Bred and Myll^fitr 
CVUldren, addressed \o his Son Lowys by GeofiVey Chaueer. £^ed 
ttev. WalteI ^ 

* (Thn Six«TejrTrint of the Cn 
in 1874.) 
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irbury^'aks wl, it is hoped, boscomjfietfd 
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Lhigxmtic F^UcaVtons of Truhner Co. ■ 

<, 

1872. Second Series. , 

7. Oriatnals and ANAi^DEStof some of Chaucer’s C^jp^erbury Tales. 

Pwt 1. 1. The origiDal Man of Law’^- Tale of vonatancet from tbo 

French Qfaroaicle of Nikolas Trivet, Arundel MS, 56, ab. 1340 a.d., collated 
with the later c^pj,ab. 1^0, io the Natiooaf Library at Stockholm t copied and . 
edited wkh a translation, by Mr. Eomcnd Brock. I 2. The Talc of** Merelaua 
the Einpertr,** from the Early-English version of the^afo Momtmorum in Hwl. 
MS. 7^3; and 3 Part of Matthew Paris's Vita both ^tor^ 

illustrating inddents in the Man of Law's Tale. 4. Two French FabUaox'like 
the Reeve's, Tale. 5., Two Latm Storiea like the Friar's Tale. 

Childers.—K hfddaka Patha.*- A Pali T^xt, with a Translation and 
Notes. By R C, Childbus, late of t^.e Ceylito Civil Service, 8vo. pp. 32, 
stitched, la. 6d. 

Childers.— A PAli-English BimoNARY, with'^Sanskrit Equivalents, 

an% ..'ttb numerous Qrotations, Extracts, and Referei^oes. Compiled by R. (L 
CftiiiSBus, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Part I., 276. lH^earlp ready. 

Childers.—A Pa»T Grammar for Beoinxkrs. By Robert C. CuiLifcus. 

In 1 voL 8vo. cloth. \lnprtpa 'aiimiZ' 

Childers. — Notes on Bhammatada, with special reference to the 
question of Nirvana. By U. 0. OiiitOBRS, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 
8vb.’ pp. ^2, sewed. Price la. 

Childers.^ON the Origin of the Budduist ArthakathAh. ' By 
the Mttdliar L. Comuilla Vijasinma, Governnient Interpreter to the 
Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. Withes Introduction by R. C. Cuildbhs, late of 
Jihe Ceylon Civil Service. 8vo^,<SAwed. 1871. la. 

Clarke'— Ten Great Religions: an Essay in OoNiparative Theology. 
Py James '’’kbbman Ci.akkb. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 5.'H. 1871. I4a. 

Colebrooke.— The Life and Miscellaneou.s Essays of Henrt Thomas 
^ Colbbbooke. The Biography by his Son, S'*' T. R Colebroc^e, Bart., M.P., 

> ,, The'islesays edited by Professor Cowell, vola. ^ ^Intheprese. 

Coleaso.— First Steps in Zxtlti-K^is: An Abridgement of the Ele¬ 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu-KtUr Lans:uage. By the Right Kev. John W. 
CoLBNSo, Bishop of Natal. 8vr pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859. 4«. 6d. 

Colensh.—Z ultt-En^ish P^dnoNART. By the Right Rev. John W. Co- 
n^BO, Bishopof Natal./. 8vo.pp.viii.and 552, sewed. Pletermaritaburg, 1861. 
A la. - ii- 

‘ CbWso.—^F irst Zx7L'«-Rafib Reading Book, two parts in one. By the 

HJghtRev. John T”. ^'otENsOjBishopof Natal. 16nio. pp. 44,sewed. Natal, la, 

Colenso. — Second Zulh^E'.fir Reading Book. By the same: 16ino. 
pp. ii08, sewed. Nai.al. 3a. 

' *<oleHso. —1 ourth; Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By the same. 8vo. 

^-PP* 160,»loth. Natal-i«59, 7a. ■” 

OoieiiB^- —Tl-ee Native Accounts of the Via ts of the Bd«hop of Nat'.l 
in Septemhir and October, 1859. to Upmande, Ming of the Zulus; with Expla¬ 
natory Notes a-/d a Literal Translation, and a C iossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same: designed for the use of '••tudents of the Zul*' T.anguage. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colbnso, BishopA'of Natal. 16mo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Na^, Maritzburg, 1860. 4a. 6d. 

Colendge.rr-A Gio8sabia.i, I»bei to the ]^rinted English Literature of 

, Century. By HnnannT Connaiosn, Esq. 8 to cloth, pp. 104, 

2*.'/. j 

Od’eooaa. de 'Vocahulos e leases nsados na Provincia'Sev S. Pedro, 
io Rio Q •ande dc' Sul, no BrasU. ■i2lno. r?. 32, sewed. 1». 
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Contcpoofl^— 4 Lexicon on Mooeen Giieex-Enolish ai(i>* Enochh 

MVft)]SKN Bj N. CONTOPULTLOS. 

* Part l.«ModerQ^reek-En^ish. 8vo. Woth, fJpTlOO. 12s. 

PartJI. English-Modern Greek.^ 8vo. doth, pp. 15s. 

Cunningham.—T hk ^ciext GEOGEAPny ofVTndia. T4ie Buddhist 

\ • '^%‘riod, indodOj^ theJampai^'ns of Alexaiiiler, and the Travels dT Hwcn-Thsang. 

Major General^ Koyal Engineers (Bengal 
* tired). With thirteen Ms) s. ^vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 187U. 28s. 

Cunningham.— An Ess.it /r thj 4 Abi^ Oboek of Aechitectum;, as 

exiobited in the Teraplefc of ^ashmete. By C’optain (now Major-General) 
ALRx.vNDEii CuMMKoaiH. 8v(iVp. 85, cloth. IVith seventeen large folding 
Jl^ates. iSs. 

Ctinningham.—T he I^uilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monument|o^0entriil 
India: romprisix^u brief Historical bketch of the Kise, Progress.^nd Decline 
;tf Buddhism ; w^ui an Account uf the Opening and Exan^ination of the various 
■ Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-Majnr Alexander Cunningham, 
Ik'ngal Enginecrh. Illustrated with thirty three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 185*. 2Is. • . • 

D’Alwis.—BroDHisT KiuvXna; a Review of Max Muller’s Bhamma- 
pade. By Jamks D’Alwis, Member of the Koyal Astatic Society, ^vu. sewed, 
pp. X. and 14(h 0«. 9 

B’Alwis.—P ali Translations. TJart First.- By James B’Alwis, 
.Member of the Koyal Asiatic Society.sewed? pp- 24. Is. 


B’Alwis.—A Bescu^tive Catalogue or Saxskiut, Pali, and Sr.ViALESE 
Litrhaby WoKiy^F Ceylon. By Jamps D’Alwis, M.R.A.6 , AdvotAite of 
ti^ Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and2*4, 
sewed. 1 $1^0. 8«. 6<f. [ Vols. JI. and III. u% preparation, * 

Be Gubernatis.—M ythical ^^logt ; or, the Legends of Aniranltf. 
By Anoblo OB Gubernatis, Profesipr of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
at Florence. ^ [/« thspreu. 

Belepierre.—^R evue AnajjTtkive dks '^h^ages 4ceits en .Cantons, 

depuis les Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xix*^^"^ un Bibiio|Ji^o Beige. 

Small 4to. pp. 608, stiff covers. 1868. 30«. ^ 

De^ierre.—E ssat HisioniauE et Bibliogbamsmtje she les R|i®t75, 
7sr Octave Belepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. Wiw pages of WoodcutsT 
1870a 3s. 6d. 


Dennyl-—C hina and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open PortB%^’ 
those countries, toother with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and M^o; fooniu^ 
a Guide Book and Hej^Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, amjf Residents Kj ' 
general'^wlth 56 Map8v*|d Plans. By Wm. FidUMmiK Ma 
\N. B. Bbnnys, late H.M.'s Consu 
jpyal Marine Artillery. Edited h 

loo, doth. £’2 


U.M.’a Cd^|tlar ServiceJ 
Charlbs Iung, Lieut. 1 
In one volume. 8vo. pp.' 


'kb, F.K.g|if« 
S^Yice; and 
.^.t5rnny8.' 


Bohne.— 'll Ztjlh-KIaite 

copious Illustrations and exi 
Kanr Language. By the Hl| 
sewed. Cwe Town, 1857. 


I. Cw< 


rcxioNAKY, etymologically explained, with 

iples, preceded by an introduction on the Bul|p 
L. Dohnb. Koyal tvo. pp. xUi. Afttk 418, 


Bohne.—Q ospelsIin Zulu. 


Misaionor^o the American ] 
burg,.1866. 5s. 


lard, C,JF.H. 


By the Rev. J. L.* BtiHNE>^ 

tSvo. pp. 208, cloth. Fidei^mui|^« 
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Doolittle.-VoCABUlAKT AKO HAWltBOOK ffP THF, CnnjES^'AiAKOTAOB. 

Romanised in the Mandarin Dktlect. Bf the Uev. Jtfii ufdJu^biTrLB/’A.athor 
of o'* Social Life of the Conoplete iur 2 toU. VoJ. 1., 4t{t. pp. vUi. 

and 548, haif*roaii. 18^. £1 11». 6(f. 

Dowson.—A Gu^mmah oJ*. the TJedit or'^ HmEtrsTAin Language. By 

'John Dowson, ^f^f.R.A.S. 12ino. cloth, pp. xvi. ang 264. 10«. 6rf. 

Early Eng^lish Text Society *b Fablications. Subscription, one gni|ica 
per annum. 

1. Early English ALLiTERATirE’-* Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century, a Editem by R. Moiims, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by J. Eurnivall, Eso,., 

from Marquis oLBath's unique MS. 4«. 

3. Ane Compendious and Brkue Tractate conC*^rnyno ye Office 

AND Dewtc^jp Kvnois, etc. By William Laudek/ (1556 a.d ) Fd^ed 
by F. Uall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. ^ 

• 4. Sir Gawatnb and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 
Edited by K. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10«. 

6. Of THEiORTHOGRAPHlE AND CONGRUITIE OF THE BrITAN ToNOUE ; 
a trva^s, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander 
E dited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
3617 A.O.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4«. 

6. Xancelot of the Laik. jK^Ttod from the unique MS. in the Cam¬ 

bridge University library (^t>. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skkat, M.A. Ss. 

7. The Stoiiy of Genesis and Exodus, an Eari^: English Song, of 

about 1250 A.D. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. ia the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by ll. Morris, Esq. 8s. 

8 Mokte Arthuee; the Alliterative XJrsion. Edited from Kobkri 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1410 ^.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Qborgr 
Perrv, M.A., Prebendary of Linci>^.A. 7s. 

9. Animadversions uppon Annotactons and Corrections of 
BOMB Imperfections op .T''.l*Ri^roNES op Chaucer's Wokkes, reprinted 
<• in 1598; by PauNcj^'I'hvnnb. Edited from the unique MS. m the 
^Bridgewater Library./FBy G. H. Kinobley, Esq., M.D, 4#. 

10 . SiBRLiN, OR THE E/rly Histoey OF KiNG Arthur. Edited for the 
firet time from th^ unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (a*-out 
“’1450 A D.), by Vli^RY B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

IJ. The Monarche, ai-d .sther Pocras of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 
' from the first edition by Johns Sxott, in 1552, by Fitzedwari Hall, 
r Esq., I.C.L. Parti, 3«. 

The "V^jtioHT^ s Cha ste "Wife, a Merry Tal^/ by Adam of Cobsam 
(about '. 462 a. Som the unique Lambeth Jld. 806. Bditfufor the first 
tire Vy're. Jf. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
is. Seinte AiiTHEEETE, J^E Meiden ANT M^^TTE. Three Texts of ah, 
1200,1310, fsSO A.D. First edited in 2862,3^1 the Rev. Oswald^ Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-iasued. 2s. ^ 

M. Kyng Hoen, with fragments ot Elor^ and Blauncheflur, and the 
'^Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edit^ from the MSS. in the Library of 
t, ^e IJrjversity ofCambridge and the Britii^ Museum^ by the ^ev. J. Rawsok 
Lq» av. *ta. 6d. , ^ 

Religious, Aj^.LojE Pdms, from Ihe'S^mbeth MS.* 
INo. 3^, and oi^er sources.^ ^Edited by Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7s. 6rf. 
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Early Text Society’* Publications—co««!>wW. 

>6. A Xketic^^ EnslAh brouely <lrart(ff^out of ]> book of Quintis 
essencijs in Latyn, ]> Hermys ]? pr^phete adH king of Kgint after ]> flood 
of fader of Philf^sophrit, bad^ by reuela^un of an ntuiMf^Uof God to him 
sente. Edited from^he Sloane MS. 78» by F.V. Fuu.ni^all, £sq.f M.A^ Is. 

IT. PaIsallel from 29 Manuscripts of Piehs Piowmak, with 

*• ^ roiiiments, and a Proposal for the Society'a Three-text edition of this Poei^. 
By the Bcv. W. Skcat^ Is. ^ ^ 

18. Hat,i MEiDENiiEAD, abt^it 120© A.n.* Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a transla^n) Rev. Oswald Cockaynb, M.A. is. 

19. The Monarchk, and other Poemsaof Sir PavW Lyndesay. PartIL, 

* the Complaynt of Ipe Eing*B Fapingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from < 
the First Edition by P. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3s. • 

20. ^OME Treatises by lUcnARu Rolle de IlAMPttfj;. Edited from 

^Hobertof Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a d.), by Rev. Geouo8G. Perry, M.A. Is. 


21. Mrultn, oh the Early History op Kino Arthur. PartIL Edited? 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4«. 

22. The Romans op Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the^i-st time 
' from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cumb^dge, by the 

Rev. W. W. Skkat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Mtchei/s Atkxiute of or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 134-0 a.d. EditediWm the unique MS. in the llhtUh 
Museum, by Ri^iaro Moekis, Ksq. 10s. 6d. % 

24. HYifcNs OP Tn^''jRGrN AND Christ,* The Parliament op Devils, 

*and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F« J. t 
FuenivaEl, M.A. 3s. 


25. The Stacionb of Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Soa-Voyage and Sea¬ 

sickness, with Clene Maydenhod.'\Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Is. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and v.^^. .Q^ntaining Ddn Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spit'^^ayl^ Jon, and o#har j^iecea 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert olj^hOrntone’s MS. (at. 1460 
» A. D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. | " ^ 

27. 'MA2fipci.cs VocABui-oRUJi : a Rhyming Bi^c^ary of the Eifelisfi 

Language, by Pki'hu Levins ( 1570 ). Kdited, wjE an Alphabetical Index. 
Ht.NKv B. Wheatlky. 12s. * f » 

28. Thb Vision of Wiiliam concebnino Piers P/a)wman, toother jpitfc. 

Vita de Dowel, I^et et Dobest. 1362 a.u., by William LamlawO.* Tin,’ 
earlidb, or Vernon'I ^; Text A. Edited fro-aMbtaVernonJuS., witUbiixi 
a CollatidS|^by Rev. V^W. Skbat, Ai-A. 7s. — 


ANB Homiletic Treatises. Saiwles Ward, 
and the Wohunge of Frllauerd ; Ureieuns of Ure Loue^^nd of TTre Lefdi, 
etc.)^bf the Tweuth and Ihirteeath Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Bnt- 
iah Museum, Lambethj^a^ Bodleian Libraries; withalntrodaction, Transla- 
Moauis. Mrat Series. Part I. 7s. ^ 

Crede (about 1394). Edited fromatbe 

XEAT, M.A., Ss. • . • 

'BiEett®-'■ By John.Mtsc,. Edjte^ fimu 

by EdWi^an^'cAcocK, Es^., F.S..^etc.,et<^*ls. 


29. OiB English Home 


tion, and Notes. By Era 

30. Piftas, THE Plohohman’! 

MSSaj^W.Rev. W. W. 

31. Insibtjc^Snstor Paris; 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. I. 



IG LmgtUitik i^Slkations oj' Tnilner ^ Co. 

Early Ei^lish English Text Society’s Publications— 

32. T,hk Babkrs Book, Arfetotle’s ABC, Urbanitatj^^tans J’uer art 

Mengam, The LytillofCiiildreneg Lytil Boke. Thb Bokeb of Nuatuuk of 
Hugh hhode|[ and Johb, IluggeU, "Wynkyn^e Wojpde’s Boke of Kcrvynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, Tho Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With 6^e French and Latin Poems on liW> subjects, and some Fore¬ 
words on KducHtioD in Early England. Edited J. Fokivcvall, M.A., 

Trin. Hali, Cambridge, 15s. '* 

33. The Book of the Knight de xa Tom Lanbrt, 1372. A Bather’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the'Uarleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wrioht, Ksq., M.A., and Mr. Bob.eiT£a. bj. 

34. Olt) English Ho3lilies AND Homixettc Teeatises. (Rawles "Wsirde, 

andtbo Woimiigo of Dre Lauerd: Uroisuns of XJre’Louerd and of Ure I^efdi, 
et5?).4f the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Muaeura, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, and Noitos, by liicnAUO Mouitis. First Series* Part 2. 8«. 

35. Sru Davip I.^tchesay’s Works. Part 3. The Histone oi ane 

Nohil antf ’Wailzeund Sqvyer, William Melorttm, umq^vhyle Jjaiid of 
Cleische and Bynnls, compylit be Sir Dauh) Ltwobsat of the Mont alias 
LyountKiug of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
dniw,c.Sqiiyer, compylit alswa be Sir Duuid LyTidesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D C. L. 2^. 

36. Merlin, or the Early ■^0 TORT OF King Arthur. A Prose 

Ilomance (about 1450 146jW;*.'b.), edited from the unique MS. in Che 
University Library, Cambrige, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
oa Artburiau Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Part III. 1869. 12«. 

37. Sir Hatid Ltndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew ^nd vicvperation of vyce. Maid 
be >Sir David Lindkray, of the Mont<*'^h( 2 « Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh Printed be Robert Chatteris, 1602. Cvm privtlegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, £sq., D.C.L.,,nls. 

38. The Vision of Willl^ concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vl^'a de Doie^’ Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum W’it et Rcsoun, 
by William LAVoLAvif (1377 a.d.). The “Crowley” Texti or Text B. 
b'dited from MS. Lr Id Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Liprary of Trinity College, Cambridge, M8. Dd. 1. V7. in 
the Cambridge TXQi**ei8icy Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford,MS. 
tiBodley 814, eta* Vgy the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of 
C^riat’s CoU^e, Oai^bridge. 10«. 6d. 

.8&. THtf! **GeST HtStSrIALE” OP THE DESTRUCTION OF Tro„'. An 
Allitdlative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna's “Hystoria 
Troiaq^.*’ Now fiAt edited from the unique MS.^riChe Hunterian Museum, 
Univerjtyof by the Rev. Geo. A. PAijdj.'ON and David<«}onald8ok. 

40. ENoxiss^tR 5 I.DS. The Original OrdioJcnces of more than One 
Hundred Early Engliah Oilda : Together witl. the olde naagea of. th.e cite of 
Wynefaestre; Tbc Ordinances of WoVeester; The Office of the ^Uyor of 
Bristol; and lae Customary of the Man #r of Xettenhall-Regis.. ^ From 
Original MSS 4 .of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edilmd with 
^otes by the late Toulmin Smith, Es^ , F.ii.8. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copf'^a^en). With an Introduction a d Glossary, etc., his daughter, 
Toulmin Smith. And a Prelimii ary Essay, in Parts, Oh the. 
BigTOHY. AND DgVSLOPMKNT OF ,GlLl>g/'hy LujfO BRMNTA^i, DoctOr JuHS 
UtriufjjB® et PJkilosophi*. ?U. ■» 
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/EaSrly.Engtt^ Text Society’s Fablioation#— 

41.'Th3s Mt^^^oKMS OP "William Lavdeb, Playwright,'Poet, and 
Miiiister oftlfr Word of<3od (mainly on the‘^h»te of Scotland in andaabout 
1568'A.ii., Famine and PIagttl)£ Edited from the Unique 

Origirfkls belonging tp S. C^rutib-Mialeo, of Eritwlily by F. J. 
PuRNXVALLy M.A.) THn. Hall, Camb. S«. ' • 

4fi.' BBRjyARDTJs Ib CiiaiA. RBI Pamfuakis, with soiSo Early Scofch 
, ^Prophecies, etc. * From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge Univcraity^ 
Library. Edited by J. RaWho.v Luuby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. J . a • 

43. Ratis Rating, uud othy M<^l*anci Sleligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from University Library MS. KK I. 5, by J. 

Rawson Lumby, M. a.,T ate Fellow of Magdalen C^ege, Cambridge. 3s. 

44. Joseph op ARiMAySiE: otherwise called the RoTnance of the 

Seint Graal, or l^ly Qrail: an alliterative poem, #rritten abou!jt^.i>. *13o0« 
^and now first pAhted from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, contaiuing *‘Tbe (.yfe of Joseph of Armathy,’* reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wvnkyn de Worde; ** sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,’* first printed by Pytison, A.i>. 1316 ; and The l^fe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,*’ first printed by Pynson, a.I). 1520. Edited, with Notes and * 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 5s. ^ 

45. King Alfiieb’sWfst-Sax.on Version op Gkegoet’s PAsiliRAL Care. 

* With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Iffifroduction 
Edited by Henky SSwebt, Esq., of Ralliol College, Oxford. Fart 1. 10a. 

46. Lkqends of the Holy Rood ; Sy^a^jOLs op the Passion and Cross- 

Poems. In Old English of the EleveiraH^oarteenth, and Fifteenth j^en- 
turies. Edited I'rKin MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries: 
with Introducti&.'i, .Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Ricuaud 
Morris, LL.rfriOs. • 

47. Sir D.itid,L\'nt)Esav’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay.' Edited by J. Mijuuat, Esq. 3s. ^ 

48. The Times’ VViijstle: or, A Newt* Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Now hrstPEdited from M9. Y. 8. 3. 

in the Library of Canterbury Cathea!.i»J, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. CoWFBR 6.'?. , 

49. An Old English Miscellany, contuiasing a^estiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems mhthe 13th centur]^ ‘Edited 
^ from the MSS. by the Rev. K. Mouuis, LL.D. Ks, 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version op GreI^y’s Pastoral C*re. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. j^yHENRY Sweet, £sq , 
B^tul College, Oxford. Part 11. 10s. 

51. J?E liiFLADK OP Sx. Ji^LiANA, fi’om two old English Manusewpts <X 

1230 A.D. With Anderings into Modern English, b| the Rev. OMCocKK^^na 
and Edmund Buocart. Edited by the Rev. O. Cocimyne, M.A fPrice 'Is, 

PMra iS<!?-««».'>SiibBcriptiAs—Small paper, one guinea;Jbrge^ap'K 
twoYuineas, per annum. 

1. Tb®'Bomanck 01' "WiLliAM OP Palmwe (otherwise known as ih. 
Wtnanoe of 'Williiim and Ue Werwolf). Translated frgm the French at thi 
jliamand of Sir Humphre^e Bohun, about A.n. 1350, to which ia edded t 
foment of the AUiteretivA Komance of Aliaaunder,* translated froac^tht 
Latin by Ae same enthor, alAat a.d. 1340; the former re-edited fromtfbt 
Bniquedro; in, the I.ibrary pf King's Coljege, Cambridge,‘the latter nt^ 
brat edlt^irom the unique MS. in the B^leien Library, Oxford. 

Uev. W^AtTsa W. Skeat, h^A. S#V se'wed, pp. xlir. ,iid 3'!^. j@l 6s. t* 
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i8 i^iMcntwns of- Tmlmcr /• Cd. 

^rly English Tbxt Society's Publioatiomi— eonti'ntMi. 

2-. On Eaki.t ENGWSH*®BONtiNCUiloif, «Fith esj^'iel reference to 
SbtkBf^re and CbdutK^; containing an investigation of the Correi^ondence 
of Wfitii^ vrith Sp^ch in England, from tl^e Angio-Saxonrv period to the 
present day, preceded^by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means/>f tH(i ordinary Printing Types; including; a re-arrangement.of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of (’hauSen and Gower, and repaints 
of the rare Tracts by Salcsbury on Kngli»b, ISI-T, and Welsh, 1^67,’aad by 
Barcley on French, 1521. l<y ALrxANpF.ii J Ki.Lts, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the ProWnciatiod of the sf^vth, ?LVith. Wiith, and xvnith centaries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10«. 

3. Caxton’s Book qf Ccrtest>Jj pimted at \Vestminster about 1^77-8, 

A.n., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies at-the same treatise, from the 
Orhl MS 79, and^the Balliol MS. 354. Fditeo. by Freosuick J. Fvbki- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. \ 

4. Thk Lay wF IIavelok the Daxe; composed in the reip:Ti of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Eoxbur^e Club, and now re>edited from the unique MS Laud Mise. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
"scwe-t, pp. Iv. and ICO, IOa-. 

5. Chauceh^s Teanslatiox of Boetijius’s “ De Coksolatioke 
Philosophie.’^ Edited fiom^the Additional MS 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with ' Cambridge Uiiiv. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 

'*'> Richard Morius. 8vo,'*i2A. 

A 

6 The Bohance of the Ohia'klebe Asstgne." Tlc-odited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, NKes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry U. Gibus, Esq., M.A,« 8vo. sewed, pp. 
rviU and 38. 3#». 

7. Eaely ExaLTSH PiioNn'*oiATioN, with especial reference to 

Shakapere and Chaucer. Ai/RXandbk j. El LIS, F.R.S., etc, etc. 

, Part il. On^the Pronuq^mtion of the xiiith and previous centuries, of 
Anglo'-Saxon, .^e1andiy,'\Hd IVorse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Ltlte^' and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10a. 

Queeke Ei,T7^4HfiTHES Achademy, by Sir Humphrey GiLBEsr. 
A Booke of Brev'dence. The Ordering of a Funeral), etc. Varying y<;rsioDa 
of the Good Wifhi The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order jf Pools, 
A Poem on Hei.,ldiy, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited,‘by F. J. 
Fu^IVALL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early 'li.aiian and 

• Ger^Van Books it Courtesy, by W. M. Robset/i, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq, 8 td. 13s.^ 

^'y *>*s-T7-, ov 

9,, The !"bateknittb of Tacaboitder, b/ Johk A^heley (licenced 
in 16(>C(.J, imprinted tiben, and in 1565)|(h’om the edition of ]^75 in the 
Bodleian library. A Caueat or Warenin^for Commen Car8etorr>Yulgarely 
called Vagabones,by Tbomab Harman, EaatriBRB. Fromth£ Srdedition of 
1567, belon^ng to Henry Huth, Esq., col ated with the 2nd editi(a|yf 1567, 
in the Bodleipn Library, Oxford, and wit^ the reprint of the 4tlv^ition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves ^id Thievery, by Parson JnusBN ok 
^ v^BBR^TNB, from the Lansdowne MS.' J8, and Cotton Vegp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Oroundworke of Conny^Cjitching (ed. 1^9^)?- '*Rt diifer from 
Snrmaji*s Camat. Edited by Elwar;< Vilbs & F. J.'F^rnivali,. 8ro. 

• 7>. 6d/ 
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*8 and flO, }'at<^rnoxtff Jidlf, Loty/Uh. 

> Early Eng])^T^xt Society's Pablioations— cayiinufd. 

r(^. ^a# P^isi'^^KE OE iHE iNTKOBUoTlog^OT Knoweedsk, iande bj 
Andftw Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Ooi^enoyous Rboy«!Tt*of a 
DYBT i^y OF Hslth made ^ MountpyUier, compiled by Andjewe Boorde. 
of Physycke Doctor. Carnes in thb Defen^ of the Cerde : a treatysc 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon B^^es. * Edited, wjth 
alil^ of An^l^w l^orde, aitd large extracts from his Dreofary, byF. J. 
« Furnivall, ar.A.^Trtiiity Hall, Camb 8vo. 18y. 

11. The Beuce; or, the Bool^oV the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss. King of Kols: tympilafl by Masfer John harbour, Arch* 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.o UsTd.^^dtted frdm MS. G 23 in the Dibraryof St. 
John’s College Cambridge, writtek a.o. J4S7; collated frith the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library ^ Edinburglr^ written a.d. ^489, and with Hart’s 
4 Edition, printed a.d^ 616 ; with a Preface, Kotes, and Glofisarial ludex^y 
the Rev. Walter Skeat, M.A, Part I. 8vo^ 1‘2 j. 

12. liNOIAND IN BkJON OF IviNO HeNRY THE ErGHTEr. A 

Dialogue between ('ardiiial Pole and Thomas Lupset, IJljpturer in Rhetoric 
ed Oxford. By Thom s Staukey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
I’reface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowfkh. And with an Introdnction 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev.S. Brewer', 
M.A. Part II. 1'2h. , 

{Fart Starkey's Life and Letters, is in pfepa^ation, 

13. A StrppLTCACYON FOR TUE Beggars. Written about the y^ar 1529, 

bg Simon Fish. Now re-edited bjrFREDERicK J. Firnivall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Souera^l^Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.i>.), A Sanplieaiioii of the PooreCllpinons (1546 a.d.), The Demye 
of England by thirgieat multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.}. Edited^ by J. 
Meadows Cow^C^. 6.v. 

14. Oir STarly Englisu Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

ShakspereAnd Chaucer, ^y A. J. Kllw, P.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
1 llustrations of the Pronunciation of the x t vth and svith Centuries. 9faaueer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, IJait, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary i\si^ 


15. Robert Orowley^s TmuTi-oxE P>^j[grams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. - ‘Edited bwJ. M. CowsEd, Esq. 
12s. ^ 4 . . • 

1^. A Treatise on the Astrolabe ; addresseor-to his son Lowys, biy 
(Jeffrey Chaucer, a d. 1391. Edited from the earltfst MSS. by the Rev. 
'S^i.TKR W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s Cohrge, Cambridge. 1^6. 

Edda ^emtuidar Hiims Froda—The ICddo^of jfeemund the Learned. 

Fromithe Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a My^olngical Index. 13ino. pfR 
152, cloth, 3s. 6uf. f’art 11. with Index of Persons and Places. B^Bbnjtamin 
Thorfb. i2mo. pp.^ii.and 172,cloth. 166G. 4s.; oi^ 1 Vol. cor^lete, 7s*6d. 

Edkins. —Place vj? Philology. An alTOBpf to that 
* Languages otN£urope andl^sta hare a common origin. By tj|jf^r^josEF h 
Edxik.s. Crown 8vo , pp. Ixiu.—403, cloth. 10». Bd. 

Edkins.—^ Vocabulary oi, the Shanghai Dialect, J. EnRiNg. 

8vo. hau-calf, pp. vi. and ^51. Shanghai, 1869. 2ls. 

Edkins.^A Grammar r Vj^oquial Chinese, as* exhibited in thg 
Shanghai Dialect. By jnlKiNs, B.A. Second editibn, corrected.*^o. 
half^oalf, pMviii. and 225. Swnghai, 1868. 21s. ^ • 

Edkins.^—dEnj-pvMMAR of thj Chinese CoLLoauiAL Language, 

moiily oall^ the Mandarin Malect.. By. Joseph Edkinb. Secon4_edltila. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. vUi. and 2j/.» ShAighai4,l864. £l 1^. ' 
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Lhiffvjf tlc I-ubUc«tlons of Triibner <|" Co. 

Si^er a5d Grime.; ai_ Early English Romance. Edited /.-om Risnop 
Percy’s Folio Manuec.'pt, about 1650 a.d. By John W J4.A. 

Fellow and late Assistant .^tor of Christ’s College, Cam^H^ge, and Fubdebi^jc 
Ji Furnivall, M.A., c^Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to.,.pp. 6'*, (only 
100 copies printed), b^nd in the Koxburghe style. 10s. , 

Bitel .—handbook fob t^e Stcbent of Chinese Buddhism. By the Bov. 

K. J. oCthe London Missionary Society. Crc’vn Bvo: pp. viii., 22S',cl.,'18#. 

Eitel. —Theke Lectukes ox lirDDni.sM. By Rev. linxEsi J. EfTEi. 

' Medium Ovo., pp. 42, sewed. Ss. 6f/. f 

Eitel .—Sketches ei om Liee^.^mono inEyHiKiCAS of Sovtherx China. 

By the Rev. K. J. Eitkl, Ut/iig-Kong. * [^lu prepuration, 

Elliot.—T he IIistort of India, n/' told oy its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited fiuui the I’o.sthu’.uoub Papers of the lute Sir II. 
s M. KiaLIOi, K.C.B., East India (’otnpanyV Beit^al Civil Service, by Prof. 

JoifN^!)ovwoN, M P.A.S., Staif College, Sandhurst.. 

Vols. E and 11. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot.' dvo. pp xxxii. and .542, 
X. and ASO. cloth. lH.x. each. 

Vol. 111. 8vo. p 7 >. Ml and 627, cloth. 21#. 

VoJ. IV. 8vo. pp. X. and 563, cloth. 21.v. 

Elliot.^ MkMOIUS on this HisT«)UV, Fot.klobe, and Pistbibution of 

T»'B Races of the Noiitii VVi.stuin pKOMNcEh of Inhia; being an 
aniplilied Edition of the original Sup)>leiiien'ary Cihxsury ot Indian Terms. 
By (ill late Sir Uinky M. I'LLiot, tC.C.H., oi ilie lion. I'.ast Indiu CurnpHiiy’s 
Bengal Civil Service. I dited, revibcd, imd r*-an.iiig d, by Joii.v Ih-iAsiKs, 
Bengal Civil Service ^Member ot the (-erman Oiiental Se netv, of 
* the Asiatic Societies of Paijis ahd Bengal, and of the Philulogical Society of 
' liondon. In 2 vols. dein, *8vo., pp. xx., h/O, and 3JH), cloth. V\ ith two 
L'thographic Plates, one full-page coloured ALtp, and three large coloured 
folding V’ups. 3 Ca. 

Ellis.—T he Asiatic AFFtNiTiEs of the Old Ityltins. By itoBEirr 

EaLis, H.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Tunbridge, ami author of ” Aneieiit 
Kdhtes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo pp. iv 1.5i), cloth. 1870. .5x. 

English and Welsh. Languages.— -{The Influence oftiie English and 

Welsh Languages upon each exhibited m the Vocabularies of the two 

Tongues. Intended to sug^t the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethk,ographer8, ay^d othe^a^of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of tho 
* In-dc-Germauic Fsmil^^Jf Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. 1#. 

Etherington.— The Student’s Grammak op the HiNuf Languaoj;. 
By the Rev. W. Eth^kington, Missionary, Benares. Crown 8vo. pp. xij 220. 

. xlviii. cloth. 10s. Gcf. /' 

Ethnological SocietX, oC London (The Journal of the). E(\ited by 

\ PiiDfessor Huxley, FVll.S., President of the Society; Gbokge Bvi.*k, Ksq., 
F.R.Sc; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F. R.S.; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec ; 
THoMjfs vVaiOHTj^Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hyde ClaR;^r, Esq. ; Sub^Editor; and 
^ AssUta^*: Secre^gj:^ Lamprey, Esq. Published Quarterlp 
'Vol. L, . April, 1868. 8vo. pp, 88, sewe^ S«. . 

CoKi'KHT8.~-9lv t Instruments from Oxfordshire and the Isle of Thaset (Ulustrated.) By 
Colonel A. Lane Ft.*—T he Westerly Drifting of Nomadic By H. H.Howorth.—On the Lion 
Bbilling. By Hyde l^larke.—Letter on a Marble ArmleW By U. W. i&dward^-^n a Bronae 
Spear from Louah Gur, limerick. ®y ^**1. A. Lane Fox.—On C/mne.-e Charms. 

By W. H. Black.—Pro^>-eihnio Condition of Asia Minpr. By Hyde Clarke.—On Stone Im- 
plemenU ftrom the Cape, (lllnstrated.) By Sir J. Lubbock. — Cromlechs and' Megabthio 
‘riL^yturee. By H. M^Westropp.—Remarks on Mr. ^estropp’s Paper. By Colt^el A. Lane 
Fox.—Stonp Implements from San Jos4. By A. Steffis.—On Cbild'-bearing in Australia and 
Ke«. Zssl'xid. Rv J. Hooker, M.D.—On a Fseado-c^mlecb on Mount AQexander, Australia. 
1*' Ae’^n. —Tiie C^ve Cannibals of South Afrila. By LaylaniJ. — iV «^wb; WnUace’s 
Archipc^tigo (with illustrations); Fryer's HiF Tribes of Indi . an illustration); 

Igoiss Aquitapjcm, etc.—Method o' Photographic Measurement of the lli'man Frame (with 
Ai: Urusiri(Uon},,.By J.^H. Lamprey.—Notes axi Querlt^e. 
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8 and 60, 'Taternofto' Rtk, Lo^^n. 


'V^ll. J., N(^2. July, 1869. 8vo. pp. 117, sewed. * 3». 

I CanvBifTB.—Ojl^aTy Meeting, March 9, 1869 (held at th^^uscum of Practical Geo!o|^» 
wofeesor nuxley, lU^., President, in the Chair. 9peni« Addresn of the PrSident.—On 
tin- Ohuracte|iHtics or tnf populaticfi of Central and South^ndia (llluatrated). llv Sir^alter 
KUiot.>-Oo the Races of India as tracerl in existing Tr!ie|And CnKtos (With a Map). 
Rv G. Campbe^ ]^q.-->Heniaiks by Mr.^amca Fergusson.—B'emarks by Mr. ^Valter Dendy. 
--Ordinary Meeting, Jnnuan’ Wrd, 1869. Proftwor Huxley, F.B.lL I’rp«ijdpiit, in the 
Chair. On the Lepchas. Br I>r. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of ilarjeding.—On Pre- 
fiiMoric Archaeology erf India 'illustrated). By Colonel Meadoas Taj^r, CS.l, M.B.A 4 S., 
M. 11.1.4., e«o.—Appcn4Ubds«l-xtract from description of the Pandoo Coolies iiT^falabar. By J. 
Bnbia^n, Ksq. [Read before the Literary Society of Bombay, Oecomher 20th, 1820. Puhliaoed 
in V oiimiclli. or the Society’s Transactli^s).—Appendix II, Extract from a letter fromCaplain/ 
nf)vv(’olonel, A. Doria, dated Camp Katangrich, April I2th, 1852.—On some of the Mountain 
Tnbes of the North Western frontier jg India. By AWor Fosbet^, V.C —Oa Permanence of 
tyiie in the Human Race. By Sir Wi^uADcnifon.—N^cs and Reviews.—Ethnological Notra 
and Queries,—Notie,es of Ethnology, f 


Vol. I., No. 3. October, lOJi#. pp. sewed. Ss. 

CoNTifNTB. —On the Excava^^n of a large i%ised Stone CfTcle or*Barrow, near the 
Yilihge of Wurioegiuin, one mile from the military station, of Kamptee, Central Pror^es 
of India (IllusU'atod). By Alujor George Godficy IVarse, ll«wal Artillery.-*llomaflcB by 
Dr. Hooker on Dr. Cani((lifil’B paper.—North-Amcnenn Eihmlnigr: AddrcVsWthe Presi» 
dent.—On the Native Rs»ces of New Mexico (lUuBtr.itod). By l>r. A. W. Bell.—On the 
Ar.ipahoes, Kiowas, and Coiuanches. By Morton C, Fislirr.—The Norll»*Anierica« Indians: a 
Sketch some of the hoHiiIe 'iVibe®; together with a hncf account f»f General Sheridau’a 
Cnmpai^m of 1868 against the Sioux, Cheyenne, Aiapahoe, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians. By 
William Blaekmore.—Notes and Revicu s: 1 ho Ethriulogieal Es-says of Wilhan* Ewart Gladsfonc. , 
Juvontus Mundi, the Gotls and Men of the Iloinouc Agi*. By the Right lion, William Ewuit 
Gladstone. (The Review by Hyde Clarke, Es»q j—Notes and Queries.—Classification Committee. 

Vol. I.. No. I-. January, 1870. 8 vo. pp. 08. sewed. 3«. 

Co'j'^F.sTB.—On New Zealand and Polynesian Ethnology: On the Social Life ff^be ancient 
Inhabitants of New Zealand, and on Uk* natnnial chnricter it was likely to form. By Sir 
George Crey, K C.B.—Note, on the M.iihu*b of New Zi-aland and some Melatie^-i i*is of the 
8ouUi-»m Pacific. By the Bishop of W elhngtoul^lhieivations on the Inhabit.ints and Anti- 
quiiv's of Easter l-'l.ind Bv J E Palmer.—On tniba^teilY diifting of Nomades from tiic 
h»ih to the nineteenth ceiitiuv. Part II. The SvljuUsiT^azdevides, etc. By 11. II. Ilov*»ith, 
liSq —Settle Cave Exploratiim.—Index.—Couteiiis. -Rcpoit ot the Council.—List of Fellows. 


Vol. IT., No. 1. 1870. 810 pp, OG, sewed. Ss, 

('.ONIAits:*—O n th^Proposed P’xnlinatiou of Stonehenge by a Committee of the Brithh 
Ah*>'>eiution. Bv CuW^. Liin.' Fox -(ii the Chinef^e ILice, theirLangimge. (Sovernment, Soyal 
lnsmutums,undHeiTgion. By(' T (hmlner. Appeinlixl : On Chine'-e MytboluguMl and TyOgen- 
d.iry llistoiy II : t)n Chiiiev'l'tnie —Di'sein.'ion.- On the U loe. and I-aiigiMyes of iS.udi'l.ni. 
By Dr O. W. Le.incr.—])if.cU'sion--Fviraet ttoni a Commumenion by >limpljool. Pundit to* 
the Political Depaitmrnl, Indni Ofhee <m the K brioiiv between Oilgit, ^hiii’iil, a-id Kashmir.- 

if (Joi^.r 


On Quartzite linpleinouts fioin tlieCnprot 


.Hope. By Sit G. Grey—l)i'«eu‘*'ion.—Note 


—Note on the I’sc 
‘-historic Reiii^ms duy- 
:bcy occurred. By Im. 


on tt supposed stone Implement from ('ouiiti- Wt/^low, Ireland. Bi F. Atclieson.—Note 
on the Statuix* of Ameiicaii Indian's of tlie ('hfpew'iV-n Tribe. By Majoi*-Gencral Lefroy— 
Kep'rt't on the Present State and (;ond tion of Pre-hi-torie ’temains ir^he (’hannel DJantla. By 
Lieut. H. P. Oliver.—Appendtk: The Opemiigand R«’stonition'x|ttho yonileehof Le (?ouper«Hi.— 
Di-cnas;on — Dt'sciiplion and Reniarus upon an Ancient Calit\a from Chino, wlr.A Ims been 
supposed to be that of Confucius, By George Bask.—Diacushion.—On the Westet iy Drifting of 
i^oinades, firom the 6th to the 19th Century. Part 111. The Comms and i*ctcheuogb. By 
iiowiwth.—Review.—Notes and Queries.—Illustrated. * 

VolNu . No. 2. July, 1870. 8vo. pp. 9b, sewed. 3 j^ 

CoNTKsra :—On the Kitai and Kara-Kitai. By Dr. G. OpBprt. Jbiseussion.- 
of the Nr%* Zealand Mere. By Colonel A. Lano Fox.—On Oerlwn Pre-histo 
coveicd m New Zealand, aM on the Nature of the Deposits in which they occurred." By I 
Julius II last.—Dihcu'-sion.—On the Oiigin of the Tasinamans, Icologiciilly ctJsideied. By 
James Bonwick.—THoCUNRlon.—On a Frontier Lino of hthnoli^ mid Geologa. By IR H. 
IToworth.—N<>!W on tlie Nicobar Rland-Ts. By G. M. Atk! osro.-^ n the DiAvery of Flintu 
and Chert under wi^bmerged Forest in West Somerset By WTijovR nawkin^-DifCUiMiiojif- 
llemarks by Dr. A/^mpbell, intH|ductorv to the Rev. U. J, MapletoiPs Iteyrt.—Retnirt on 
Pre-lnslonc Remains in the NeighbTOrh'>odof the Criniin Cniial, AigyllsliirCjABy fliewv.H. 1. 
MaplcUn.—D iscusmoii —Supplcmenlary Hemarks to a Note on an AncienLrfFnlnese Culva. By 
George Busk,—On Disobvenes m Rctoint Deposits in 'Vorksbire. By C. M^kman —Dihcusfion. 
—On theVaflVes of Naga, m Luzon, PhiPppine Islands.—Bv Dr. ,I.igor.-On the Koords, Bv 
Major F. MilUnger.—On the Westerly Driftmg of Noinades, from the oth to the 19th Century. 
Part IV. The Ciroabsians and White Kuxai's. By H. IL ilowort®—Notes and Oiienw*— 
Illustrated: j, _ • 

Vol. IK, No. 3. October, I 87 O 4 8vo. pp. 176, sewed. Sl. 

Coxn i*Ts: —Ojj^e Aymara lndianfi|of Bolivia and Peru. By David ^rbes.^^Appe^Bix : 
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Linff^Jstic Ptthlications of Tfuhner f Co: 

S ritieh MytboIoTy »nd Oral Tradliiriiu. Dy J. F. Cumpbell_^Note on aCut^Uli En|jr-»ed 

on tuc Poltalloch EetaU, Arfryllsbire. By the Rev. K. J. Maptcton.'—^cuMiorf^Onthe^ 
Tribal System and Land ToDore’^N Irelnnd under the Brehon Laws. By HrdOf»r M..-W^e«l>'<»pp 
—PiseuRsion.—On the Danish Elel^gpit fn the Population of ClevelandM&muhire. By the Rcu.. 
J. C. A kinson.-~Discu8rion,>(,Notp and Querit'a.-^lllusti'a^d. 

Vol. II,, No. 4. Jannary, 1871, 8vo. pp.£^24, eewed. WitJi a Coloured folded 
Map, and[ Sevca foll^page niastrations. 3«. 

CoMYaNTS.—Ofe the ^rain in the Study of Ethnologr. By Dr. C, Poahvar. (Abstrket.)-^* 
Philosophy of ftelifrion amnuR: the Lower Races oi Mankind. fi. Tylor, Esq., yiee« 

President (Discussion).-^-Address on the Ethnolofty of Britain. 1^ Vrof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Pres>dent.-»Thc Influence of the Norman Conquest on the Ethnoloffy of Britain. By Dr. 
i. .Nicholas, AS.r.u.b. tvseassion.^^iote on a bupi^ed Ogham inscription from Kus>tr)nfs, 
Co. Cork. By B. Caulfteid, Esq., LL.On F.S. a. (wi'.h^’Iate.) Discussion.—Notes on the Dis> 
rovciy of Copper Colts at Buttivant, Co. Cork. B J. Pbair, Esq.—On the Geographical 
Distribution of the Chief Modifications of Munktp^. By Jrof. T. II. Huxlev, LL.D., P.R.S., 
I’resident (with chromo>hthograph map). Diq^ussiun.—Ot the threatened bestroetion of the 
Bnlish Earthworks near Dtxohester, Oxfo^'dsfaire By Col.'A. Lane Fox, F.8.A., Hon. 8eo. 

i w rb plate.)—Description of the Park Cwm Tumulus. By 84* John Lubbock, Bart, M,P., 
'.K.S., Viceo)/rcsidont (with plate).—On the Opening of Gihnc * Graves in Norfolk. By the 
Ilev. W. Gt<*i.iweU,M.A., F.i.A. (with plates). Discussion.—On ,h“ Discovery of Platyencmie 
Men in Denbighshire. By W. Boyd Dawkins, Ksq , M.A., F.R.S.*' M'ith Notc^ on the lliininn 
Remains, by Prof. Biuk, F.K.S. (with plate and 16 woodcuts.)—Oi. the WeHtily Driitingof 
Nomades, from the EVnh to the Nineteenth Century. Part V. The Hungarians. By H. H. 
Huwortb, Esq.—NotesanU Queries.—Index, &o., 4:c. 

facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Toml) at Thebes. With a 

Tr^nsiatioii by Samuei, Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the InsVitute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, «tc., and an 
Accouqit of their Discovery. By A. Hkniiy IUiino, Ksq., F.S.A., eu. la 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and IG plates coloured, bound in cloth. 2is. 

Foss.— 17orwf.gian GRAMMAfi,g<.-lth Exercises in the Norwegian and 
\tnd English Languages, an'^a List of Irregular Verbs. By FMiTHJor Fuss, 
Gmduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 00, cloth limp. 2«. 

Fumivail.—E ducation in Early England. Som3 Notes ns 

Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ** Manners and ^Meals in the Olden 
Tin»e,'* for the Early English Text Society.* By Frederick J. Fcknivali., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo.ji<^wed, pp. 74. la. 

QlU7>ett.— A Classical I)roT^.,VAKY of India, illustrative of the My¬ 
thology, Philosophy, Literqfnre, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
Hbe^Hindus. By jqhn jfARUBTX. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 288. 

Hebrew Gremmar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 
T>r. T. J. CoNANT.*' With grammatical Exercises and a Cbrestomathy by the 
Translator. Svo.^ip xvt. and 3CI', cloth. 20«. 

V • L' 

C Dsenins* Hebrew and tSinglish Lezioon of tiie Old Testament, iveluding 

the Bi^'icRl ('haldeevfrom the Latin. By Edward R'^jiinson. Fifth Edition. 
^Svo. pp( xii. and 11(^ cloth. 36s. 

' God.—BooijOF ©. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. : The Apocalypse. 

pi4*^47. —Vol II. An Introduction to I'ne Apocalyp.e, pp 762. 14«.— 

Vol. 111. A-lpromcntary on the Apocaljpse, p^. 854. ICs. 

OPd.—T hk Name of God in 405 Lanovaoes. ’A 7 »iS<rT,> e:^.. 32mo. 
pp. 64, sewed, "d. 

Gafttstiicker.—A DiciioNAnr, Sakskeit .'and Enodtsu, eiten^ed and 
Improved from the Second Edition of the Diocionary of Professor H. H. WinsoK, 

, ■pith hie sanction and concui rence. Togetbir with a SappjemejWs-Grammatical 
.5 Ai»l5^4icc,, .and an Indcs, serving as a Sjanskrit-EngliWi VaMbnlary. By 
fioAimiiiicKEn. Parts l.,tt'VI. ,4(o. pp. 400. 18S6-J»63. 6». each. 
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• I 

ftWdistuck^ir.—PANiNi: Ilis Place in Sannicrit^itcfuturc. An Ini?^- 
tig4||pion |»lT«ome Literary and Chrono1ogi<^l Qndll^QB wiilch majT he aettled by 
a study of his'^^ork. A separate itnpressiSu or the i^reface to the Facumile of 
MS. *No. 17 in the Library ofH|g Ma^eaty^ U^e Oovcrnment India^ 
which vntaina a portion of tha^M9f^VA«KA[.rA>S0TaA, with the Commexitary 
of KutfAUiL4«bWAMii9. By Tueodou GuiiDiTucKBR. • Imperial $to. pp. 
268, cloth. 2Jff. 

Uoldfft\ibker.~W“*HE Bkficibncies in the PaESENT Adminibtkatiok 
*'ur Hindu Law; being a pajier read at the Meeting of the East India aA 
fiociation on the 8tb June, ^70. By Ta^onoa G<^osTUcK%a, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University Landonf^c. Demy 8vo. pp. 66» Mwed. 

Is. ea. 

Gover. —The Foek-Son^ of Soxr&tEaN India. By Cbardgs E. Gofer. 
^ ^vo. pp. xsviii. and 29^ cloth lO#. * * 

Orammatogi^phy.a^ Manual of Reference to the Alphabets af 
Ancient and M<)dern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhokn. Royal 8vo. pp. 8U, cloth. 7s. 6f/. 

The UGrammatofrraphy” is offered to the public &s a compendious introduction to the reuiUua 
of tile most important anciout and luuderti languages. Simple in its dcsign.Jt will bo coii6nU«-a 
With advantage by the philological student, the amateur Linguist, the bookseTler, the corrector of 
the pi'css, and the diligent compositor. 


ALCn iUllTCAI. INDEX. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 
Amh.h'ic. 
Ang!o>&.ixou. 
Aiabic., 

Arabic hlgatures. 
Aramaic. 

AiTh.itc Characters. 
Armenian. 

A«<syiiaii Cuneiform. 


Czechian(orDuhcmiaii;. Hebrew (cunenthand). Polish. 


Danish. 
Demotic. 
Khtraiigelo. 
Gtliiopic. 
Ltruhcau. 
Gcoigiun. 

(iCtlU.III 

Glagolitic, 
^^othic 


HcnguLI. y^*othic. 

D ihctdkn (Cseobian)^ Greek. 

Ddgts. Greek Mgabiies. 

Burmese. r Gicok (ArclRic). 


Hebrew (Judoeo-Gcr- PuHhto#>^ Afghan''. 
Hungarian. [man). Komaic(ModeniGieek/ 
Illyiian. Russian. 

Runes. 

HuniHOld). Samaritan. 

Jap.imls*. Sanscrit. 

JuMiucM*. Servian. • 

Lctu-*li. Slavonic (Gla). 

Maiitshu. Sorl^n (or M'eSdioh 

MMmu Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Modern <• reek (Romaic) Syiiac. 

Muiign1-an. Tamil. 


(ArcIRic). 

Caiiarcse (or Carn.itaca). Gujoruii(urGuaxcialte). Nuniidmn TeUigii. 

Chinese. Ilieiaiu. GldSlavoinforCyrilhc). Tibetan. 


Coptic. Hier<»ulyphicH. J’almvieiiiau. 

Cioatu-GlagoUtic. IU‘lue\>. ^>,%'j>iiui. 

Cufic. Ilebien (trolnoi'. P'..-i.»n Cuneiform, 

Cyrillic(orOldSlavomc). Ilobiew (Rabbimcal). Phwuician. 


Turkish. 

Wulluchiun. 

Wcndish (oi Soibtan). 
Zend. 


Green.—S hakespeake and the Emblem-\V^tei^ : ati Exjwaitiifn uf 

their Similarities of Thought and Expression, rreceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1G16. By. Ub.nuy Ghbrk, 

|one volume, pp. xvi. 67‘2, profusely illustrated witn JVoodeuta and PhotoUtlv* 
nIUtes, elcgau^ bound in cloth gilt, large mediuy 8^o. jtl 1 la. 6i/ ;* large 
ferial 8vo. i878. £2 12a. 6d. ^ M 

Grey.-—^I andbook yp African, Australian, juvd Polynesian I*ur- 
LOLOOV, as represented in the Library of liis Ex^lency Sir Ceorge Grey, 
K.C.B.-^Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of Capo ColoMf, Classed, 
AnnotaAlLand Edited bv Sir Gi.ouou Grbt and Ur71f. i. Blit.k. 

Vol. I. Poet l .—South Aica. 8v<>. pp. 186. 7.t. 6rf. ^ , 

Part 2,—Afnca (Npnh of tlie Tropic of Capneorn). 8 vo.t»!w 0. 24 
Part Madagiiiicar. 8vo. pp. 24. In. 

Pait^.—Au'«tralra. 8vo. pp. iv. and 41. Is. 6rf. , 

Port 2.—Papuan Langu.igee of tbe Jaiyalty lalandn and New Hebridca, eompn 
ing those of the Inlands of Nengone, d'lfu, Aneitum, Taam iind 
others. 8vo. p. 12. bd. \ ^ . 

To). II. Ports.—FUi Talimds end Kotiima (with SnpplenaeDteto Part IJ., Papyai 
guagoa, and Part 1., Australia). 8vo. no. 34. 1*. - 

Vol. 4.—New Zeal^d|the Chatham Islands, and Aucklanil Islands. 8ro. pji. 


Vol. 1. 
Vol. I. 


76. 3s. 


\ol.. LV 


Part A[oo»fiNM»f»on}.^r»lyn(>s!a and llomeo. 8vo. np. 77'‘liH. 39. Oil. 
^bvri l^Manttvpripts iml Ineiuiabfub. <1flvo. pp. viU. ^d 24# 2<. 

. iMil 1.—Ksili Prui^d Ib>oksf *J^iigl.iDd.. 8 to. jip. if. ahU 2^(^. 
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Gfiky. —^M&oki ^eing a Series of Addresses pr£,^oiiied t5y 

the Nativfe People to Hie i^oellency Sir George Gr^, ^th 

Introductory lUmarkAAnd^xpianatory Notes; to which is r^ed a amali Collee- * 
tton of Laments, etc. Ouvsu Q I)avis. 8 to. pp. ir. and 228, moth. 12«. 

Griffith.—ScfeifEs^pBojf the RAMAYANA^I^EGmDTTTA, ETC. !franslated‘ 
by Rai^ph'T. H. Ghiffitii, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Bdition. O2owd^8vo. pp. xviu., 244, cloth. 6«. ^ . 

CoMTKJJT*.—Prefjioe—Ayodhya—Raran Poomed—The Birth of Heir apparent— 

Mhnthara’a Guile—Paaaratha's Oath—The Step«iDot]^—Motlier and Hon—The Triumph of 
Lore—Farewell?—The Hermit’s Hon—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—'I’ho Kape of Sita— 
Uama’s Despair—Tlic Messenger Clouds •KbambolLaraa^yThe SuppUaut Dove—True Glory- 
Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. » \ 

Griffith.—T he BiMiYAir op VamikTj,; Trari’slated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H, Griffith, M.A., Principal of tti^.Benares College. Vpl. I., 
'^ntaining Bo^s I. and 11. 8vo pp. xixii. 4t0, cih h. 1870. 18 a. 

—71- Vol. ,51*5 containing. Book II.. with additional Nobia and Index of Namea. 

8yo., pp. 604 cloth. IBs. 

- Vol. III. |>p. V. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15 a. 

Grout,— The IsizutH: a Grammar of the Zulu Language; accompanied 
* . with an Historical Introdaction, also with an Appendix. By Key. Lewis Grout. 
8yo. pp. lU. and 432, cloth. 21a. 

Gubematis.*— T^Iythical Zoology; or toe Legends of Animals. By 
AngeHj db GuBFaiNATis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literato'^e nt 
Florence. \_ln the pme. 

Gundert.—A Malayalam and IftToi.isn Dictionary. By lio^. H. 
Qjjndkut, D. Pb. Parts Svo. pp. COO. 30a. Will be completed in 

live .parts 

BCaldcmaK. —7 Pennstltania Dutch : a Dialect oi^ South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. IIaldbman, A.M., Professoi' of Com¬ 
parative Philology in the University of Pentirylvania, Pbilah^tpbia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. i*nd 70, cloth. 1872. 3a. 6rf. 

Hans Breitmann Ballads.—See under Leland. 

Haug. —Essays on thf. Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 
TH ii^ pAKbERH. By Mar'i IN Haug, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
^tuili^i in tbePomr,! Colle^.e. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. j£;2 2a. 

Hang. — A Lecture on /n Original Stekch of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
remarks on his age. By Martin Hauo, Ph.X). 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2a. ' , 

Hang*.— Outline o4* a^'^rammar of the Zend Language. By M run 
Haug, Dr. Phil. 8vo^p.«$2, sewed. 14 a. 

Hang.— The Attaukya Brahwanam of the Rig Veda: contalfiing the 
Karliest dipeculations tfthe Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrtfidal Frayers, 
and on th' Origin, FcrW^mance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited,TiPnslated, ancf*Explamed by Martin Uavo, Ph.D.,SiiBJrintendeDt of 
Sair'ihritt S'^'idies in the Poona ('ollege, etc., etc. In 2 V,m 8. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I C()^ent8, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introdnctbry Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp 312^ Yol. 11. Transla* 
tion with Notes, pp. 51^4. Zb. o 

atlog. — As Oi.D i^AND-rAitr.AVi OiossAET. Edited in the Original 

**'-<Sl^arscterB, with r> Transliteration in Homan Letters, an English Translation^ 


'* .iovcrnmr.i. of^iombHy. 8vo'. scwuf, pp. ^vi and 1S2. 15 a. 
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Hang. —A* Old Pahlavi-Pa^aiu) Glossabt. with»nn AI)t)>a 

- h^cal ^<lnde!f, by Dbstur Hoshanqji Jam.^;i Asa, Hlgh'Pjriest of the 
Persia m India, ^erised and EnllrgeC wiU& an intrc^nctory Essay on 

thePyblavi Langnage* by MARTiK^Ano, PhiO^^^oblished by order of the 
Qover|ment of Bombay. 8veei)^rxvi. 152, 268, sewed. 3870* 28s. 

BABg.—E ssay on the Tahlati Lanouage. By MaSSin 5^aug, Vh. D., 

Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology at the Vniv^’slty of Mthiich, 
Member tl^'fteyal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, etc. (From the Fahlavi- 
• 'Pazand Glossary, edited ^ DKSTua Hoshakoji and M. Hauo.) 8A>. 
pp. Id2, sewed. 1870. 8«./>d. ^ ^ 

Hang.—T he Keligion of jfeE^OR%AST™Ns, as contained in tlieir Sacred 

Writings. With a History of tnl^Zend and Peblevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and Pebl^ Languagbe. By Martin Hauo, Ph.D., late Superin¬ 
tendent of Sanacrit ^^les in the Pootfa CoUege. 2*rols. 8vo. [In prcpar^on* 

deaviside.—AMEiujikN ANTianmES; or, the World Ot8, a^jd* 

the Old World t!?e^cw. By John T. C. Hkavisidb. 8vo. pp. 4^ sewed- i«. 6d. 
Hepburn.— A Japanese and English DicxioNARYt^ With an English 
isnd Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
pp. zU., JOO and 132. 5f. ha, • • 

Hemisz.— A Guide to Conteesation in the English and Chinese 
Lanou^oI'S, for the use of Americans and Chinese in Califomiasand Elsewhere. 

• By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 271', sewed. lOr. 6‘cL« 

The Chinese characters containr<1 in this work arc from the collections of^inese groups, 
engraved on slci'l, and cast into nuivealile types, by Mr. Marcellm Legrand, engraver of the 
ImperLil Printing Odlce at I'ans. 'I'hey are mostuf the missions to China. 


Hincks. —Specimen Chaptees of an ^SSs^kian Geammae. By the late 
Rev. E. IIiNCRK, i>.D., Hon. M.ll.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed, la. ^ 

History of the ^st of Maharajahs ; or, Vxllabhachabv»s in Wbsieiut 

*'lNDfA. Wi^a Steel Plate. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12., 

Hoffxnaan.—^opi'iKo DALoecjis, in Japanese, Dutch, and English* 
By Professor J. Uovfmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. %s. • • 

Hoffinann.—A Japanese Gramm^. By J. J. HoFFMANN,'Ph. Doc., 
Member of the Royal Academy of fences, etc., etc. Published by command 
of His Majesty’s Minister for Colonial Affairs. Imp. 8vo. pp. viii. 352, 
sewed. 12«. hd. ^ 

Historia y foitdacion do la Ciudad de 1!!I^xci^, y sus cuatro cave- 

ceraa. Sacada por Francisco de Loaiza de lengua Castellana k esta Mexi cana. 
Aiio de 1718. Con una Traduccion Castellana, puj^Ucadopor S. Leon KmHftch| 
>l^n one volume folio, with 26 Fhotograpfaic Plates, ^ ^ [/n pre/^aiicn. 

Hoi -A Grammar of the Cube Languac^. With which is com-, 
blmd an analysis of the Chippeway Bialeft. #By Joseph Uo^sb, ^q., 
fT^^.S. 8vo. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. * ^ 

Hunter. —A Coaipakaitve Dictionary of theJ^nguagbs^ Ind3\ and 

High ^sia, with a Dissertation, based on 'Hie Lists,JPfiicial K^ordf^s 

and Mffh^iscripts. W. Huntbr, B.A., M.R.A. S., ^^norary follow,*. 

EthnologicA Society, orHer Migesty’s Bengal Civil Service. AfrdRo,*^. vi. and 
224, cloth. £'1 2a, 

Tkh%;^nii.g Sarf—InnwiinT-g SafX ; or, Beoihebs of Ennirr.' -Da.* 
smmng the Contention between Mon and Beasts as ^ the Su]^orit\of tbeP 
Hdmaii Race. Translated from the Hindust&ni by Professor J.JDowso^^ig^aff^ 
College,,Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 168, clofh. 7a. • 

Indian Ant^uary (The).—^ Journal of Oriental Research in Aifhseo- 
logy, ^Istoiyv Literature, Langaa|ea, Philosophy, Religion, FdUdqfW etc. 
Edited.^ Jaiiaig Burgess, M.R.A,,S., *F.R*.G.S. 4to, I Fub^ehed J2jVBffi)fers 
per aniruui. Subscription^^ ^ J . * r . 
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tniiftaTi.— j-KCiRKT ’Embodied in Ancient Times; or^ at 

attempt^to trace the ibl^ious Belief, Sacred Bites, and Hol^ Emhlog^s 
ot certain Nations, by a!^ interpretation of the nam^s given to^ildren by rriebtly 
authority, or assumed ^j;>iv>phet8. kit^s and hierarchs. % Tjuum^s Inman, 
M.D., l.ivefpool. 2 volsl ovo. pp. 1. uikT.^ cloth, illustrated witl^uumcrous 
plates and woodorts. jC3. ^ 

Inmta.—AKd^jjrrcPAOAN and Modejin Christian Sympolism Exposed 
AND Explaxnrd. By Thomas Jnman, M.]). (Londoa^c^h^sieian to the 
•r Hoyal Inftrmary, Liverpool. 8vo. pp. xvi. 68, stiff covers, with uumerona 
Illustrations. 1870. ds, 

Jaeschke. —A Short T^K.vcTiCA^ftOKAVMAB t>p the Tibetan Langdaob, 
with special Reference to the Spoken DialeidLs. Vy U. A. Jaescere, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo «ewed, pp. ii. and 56./ 2s. 6d. ( 

Jaei^bke.—R omenized* Tidetan a'sd English Ihcttonart, each -^ord 

oelixg r^p'^oduced in tl^ 'I'lbetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A' 
* JaeschRE, Moravian l^ssionary. Nvo. pp. ii. and losXtwed. 6s. 

Jaiminiya-Nyaya-U^la-Vistara —See under AuctorEs Sanscriti. 
Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — a\n EaNolisit Ducttonary of** all 

except Farailikr Words ; including the principal Scientilic and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Nteasures. By Jauez Jenkins. 64mo., 
pp. d'u4, c^th. Is. 6c/. 

Julien.—S’!t;jNTyVXE Nowkixk de i.\ LxNGrn CniNoisK, 

Vol. I.—Fondde sur la position des mots, suivie de denv traitds sur les particules 
et ies prtncipaux termes de grammaire, d'uue tabic des idiotlsmes, de fables, de 
legendes et d’apologueb traduits mot. 8vo. sewed. 1869. 20s. 

'■•>sTol.*lI.—Fondle sur la position des mots confirmee par Tan/lysed’un teste ancien, 
^ suivid'd’un petit Dictionnaire du Bonian des Dkux (hn.'siNKs, et de Dialogues 
drdmatiquestraduits mot h mot, par M. SrANisi.AS Jci.ienT’v,^ I’lnstitut. O^o. 
pp. 430, sewed. 1870. 20*. 

^Xist^—H andtujch t>er Zendspraciie, von I^rdinand Jofe. Altbac- 
< . trischde Woerterbueb. Grainroatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. zxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 2<ls. 

Kaohehayano's Grammar (The Palf Text of), with English Grammar. 
Bee under Mason. 

KaflTA Essiiys, and ottk?r Pmecs; with an Engflish Translation. Edited 
by the fught Rev. the? Bis^p of G»AHAMt.ToWN. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 2s6d. 

Kaliw.^a.—R aghcvansa, By Kalidasa. Ko. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 

* AVUh Notes and GHji/tmatical Es^plauations, by Kov. K. M. Baneuma, 
Second Professor of Mis -op’s College, Calcutta; Member of the Board of 
incra, Fort’WiUiam ; il^orgry Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Lyadon. 

' ■ vSto. sewed, pp. 70. 4*. ( 

2 em.^— XntA Brhat-S^hitA ; or, Complete System of Natural 

AstrologyYf Var^ha-MlUra. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 

'' t J^RN, Pro\ !88or of«<5^nw!»it at the University of Leyden. Part 1. ^ <uvo. pp. 60, 
Stch^. 2^,. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51'164. 2«. caef.. t* 

fL [ WtU he commuted m Nine Farts. 

.^Khirad-Afroz (Thj Illuminator of the Understanding^ By Mai?.lavl 

^ Haffzu*d-din. A new edition of the llindOsthni Text, carefully rev^scu, with 
]*0tes, Critical and*;Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
'^<'4«.8.A., M.R.A.S.,pProtessor of Hindustani at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. * 

Khn^daka PatLa.—See und^r Childers. ^ 

b^CATA^gcE OF THE Chinese Library of TnEi''Boi^I. Asiatic 
^P oenf?; IJy the ^cv. S. Kidd’. ’8v}^.‘*pp. sewed, l^. 
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Xiem ora.—A Geammak op the S^nhekit liA?{yuAO«. By F.JKielii^x, 
PU D.,*. Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies w Deccan College^ liegistered 
uffder %ct xx^of 1867-^ Demy 8vo. pp. %;vi.rfaiiO. AlotU. 1870. lOj. 6d. 

KilgoaV;— The Hbbeew ok lastAW Racf, ddicluding the Polaegiuns, 
the Pllenicians, the Je^rs, th^ontish, and others. By Henky ^it.oouu. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 78. 1872. 2s. 6d. ^ 

'Xistner.—BoitoHA and his Doctkines. A Bibliogjflphifsal Essay. By 
.•Otto Imperial 8vo., pp. W. and 32, sewed. 2s. Qd, • 

Koran (The). Arabic text/lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 91-2, bound in red^oatgkio, ^iental style, siWer tooling. 7s. 6d. 

The pnnting, as well ns the ou^r afij^arAnce or the book, is extremely tastefUI, and the 
chsuacu-re, although small, read very easily. As a cheap edition for reference this is preferable 
to any other, and its price put^t within ti.e roach of every Oriental scholar. It us now first 
imported fTom India. ^ 

LaghuKaiuaudi. ASanskrit Grammar.-By Var^araja. WiUi an EngHslf 
V’ersion, CommelUAry, and References. By James fC Bali.antynk,‘*l.L D., Pnn* 

• cip^l of the Snskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp.xxxvi.and^424, cldth. Ws.Qd. 

Lee^— A Tkanslation op thk BAlavatAko : a Nativfi Grammar of the 
• Tali Language. With the Romanized Text, the Nagari T<ixt, and Copious 
Explanatory Notes. By Lionel F.Leb. In one vol. 8vo. {Inpreparation). 


Legge.— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation,* Critical and 
. I'Aogetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By ^^^ies Lbooe, 

* l).D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. * 

Vul. 1. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
i ^e Mean. «vo. pp. 528, cloth. 

Voh“ll., conUining the Works of Mencnwt?^8vo, pp. 63+, cloth. £2 9s» 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part oi the Shoo~King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books of Shang, ana ^e Pro- 
^^iegepnena. R^al 8vo. pp. vhi. and 280, cloth. £2 2a. 

\'(A III. Paryil. conlaining the Fifth Part of the Sboo-King, or the Boqjfts of 
Chow, and^ie Indexes. Hoyal 8vo. pp. 281—738, cloth, £2 2s 
Vo). IV. Part 1. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the lAssons front 
the States , and the Prolegomena. Royal 8 to. doth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

Vol IV. Part 11. containing the Firs,^art of the She-King, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacriheial Odea and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 54U. £2 2a* » 

Lbgge —The Ljee and Teachings of Co^uchjs, with EKplanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, I). I). Reproduced tor General Readers from the 
Author’s work, “The Cliinese Classics,” with the original Text. ^Sfecond 
^edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. 10«.^ I v * 

Lei^.— The Religion of the Would. By J/. ^tone Leigh. *r2mo.. 

™. xii. 86, cloth. 1889. 2s. 6d. ^ 

Leitne?^— The R^cks and Languages of BAUDisTA>r. sBy G. 

Leitneii, M.A., Pli.D., Honorary Fellow of CollegeftAindorf, etc.; 

late on Special Duty in Kashmir. Parts 1 and each. 7 

peland.— ^'hk Bkeith.^^^ Ballads. The only Aurn^zEDKpftioN* 
Complete il^l wl., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating bi^V'r^e!! in Europl 
(never before^inted), with Comments by Fritz Schwacket^mmer. ByCjUAKLBS 
^ LANP. /Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, p|^ xxTiii. and 292.* (kX‘ 

Hans Breitmann*s Paett. With other B^ads. By C^^piE^ 
GtiLELANO. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. Is. * 

Hans Beeitmann^s Cheistmas. With other Ballads. By Cables 

G. LELAlf^. Second editing. Square, pp. 80, sewed. ls.» , 

HAjtS BEEIXafiANN AS A PoLITlGIAN. Bj *ChAELB8|G. LeLAND. I^Ond 
editiooj^ Square, pp. 72, sewed. ' a . » 
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l^ANs Bl<iOTM*NS*r(r lijiirrRCH. AVith other Ballatls. By 

G. Inland. With an In^oduqtion and Glotsary. Second edition. 
pp. ^0, sewed. 1870.1 1#> » 

Hatjs Bbettmann as A^idD^HLAN. gcw Ballads, with a Glossary. 

Square, pp.'Y'i, s^wed. 1«. 

^ V The^rst four }*ari8 may be had in one Volume :— 

- BuEn'MATTN ^ALLAD.s. /'our Herm oompUte. —Hans 

f Breitmann's Party. Hans Breitmaim’s Christinas. Hans Breitmann as a Po|i* 
tician HansBreitmanu in Church. Withothei^^aiUds. ByOuAui.B.sG. Lei.ani). 
W^ith Introdir^tions and (ilosi^artfs. Square, pp. uOO, cloth. 1870. i8,M. 
Lesley.—M an’s Origin and I/jestiny, Sifetcl^od from the Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-0. Jty J. P. LEsi.ho Member of the Nattpnal 
*!!^C^deTny of the^United States, Secretary of the AmeriSan Philosophical Society. 

, Numer<^u%Woodcuta. ,^’rown 8vft pp. 392, cloth. 10i|> 6d. 

Liherien ha^ AvieleQ; or, the Cntholic Epistles aStf Gospels for the 
Day up to Ascension. Translated for the first time into the BrehOnSc of 
Brittany. Also in three other piraliel columns a New Version of the same 
into Bkeizoui^bc (commonly cwUed llreton and Armorican); a Version into 
W^SLSH, mostly new, and closely resembling the Breton ; and a Veraion Garuc 
or or Ceenaweo ; with lliustraiive Articles by Cmkikioll Terries and 

Gbarlbs V/ahino Saxton, D.D. Ch. t'h., Oxford. The Peuitential Psalms 
are also'hi^ded. Oblong 4to. pp. 156, sewed. 5s. 

Lobscheid.- -Enolish awb Chinese Diotionaet, with the Piinti and 
Mandarin Proounciation. By the Pev. W. IaOR^ciieid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.U.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S'fV., etc. Folio, pp. vili. and 2016. In Four 
Parts, £B 8s. l 

Ik>b8cl).ei0 ..—Cuinesk and English Dictionary, Arrangtid according to 
the RadicaUl By the Rev. W. Lobschiio, Knight h? Francis Josrpb, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. Bvo. double t.'lumns, pp.'600, 

bound. £2 8s. ^ 

Ludewig'(Hermann E.)—The Literature of American Arortqinal 

Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor W'm. 'W. Tuunbb. 
Edited by Nicobas Thubneh. 8vo. i(f and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v.—viii.; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.—xii ; Biographical 
M^moir-tof Dr. Ludei|ig, pp. xiti.—xiv.; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 

S pl xir.<(,-xxiv., follov|ed ^ List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig^s 
hbliotheca Glottica, alphaoetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 

; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically airariged. pp. 210—246; Index, pp. 247—256; and List^f 
Bri^ita, pp. 257, 258^. Mapdsomely bound in cloth. 10«. Gd. 
ila^owan.— A ManuaY the Amoy CoLLoariAL. By Rew. J, 

^ACGOWAN, of the LoudoU Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. /^nd 200. 
Aipoy. 18U. £\ Is. ^ 

^Bfaolay and Tlaldwin.-^N Alphabetic Dictionary op the Chinese 
Languagb^n THE‘2’tT5*6Siow Dialect. By Rev. 11. S. MACLAY,,n’.D., of the 
Metb(a^ist E^scopal Mission, and Rev.C C. Bai.dv.in, A.M., of the Americnm 
■ Board of Milken. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 113*2. Foochow, !'87l. jC4 4a 
.Maha-Vira-Charith ; or, the Adventures of the Grea^ Hero Rq^a. 
An' Indum Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose' the 
^ S^krit of Bbavabh^ti. By John Pxcxford, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth., as. 
Ma!Su-i-Khard (Th3 Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

T« .its (In RomuQ characters) as arranged by Keriosengh Dhaval, In the 
f^enth ^tury. With an English translaVion, a Glossary Of^he Pazand 
tefii, •ogiDwuiag t^e Sanskrit^ Rosian, and Paldavi equivalents, a aketch of 
f^PasaaA^xirajptnar, ;and an Intro *luctio% By E. W. West. 8vd; sewed, pp 
4C4. 1871. lei*. 
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llanfl.vap^alpa-Sutra; being a portion of ftiis^anciftnt Woii* on Vufiik 
UjfpR. togetherwitb the Commentary of Kum\iala-Swamin. •A.Pacaimile of 
the Mo. No. in the library of Her Tl^^e Government for India. 

WitH a Preface by Tiieoook Gtiy^i^ucKsn. folio, pp. 20'8 of letter¬ 
press 121 leaves of facsieill&sr' Cloth. £4 ‘ As . • 

Maaipulus Vocabxiloruia; A Ithyniing Dictionary of^ the English 

Language. By Peter [.evins (Id70) Kdited, with an jHpht^etical Ind^, by 
1?. y 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth, 14*. 

l&nning. —An Inofiky imo the Charactku and Origin of i^e 
PossK'SivK AuRMeNT ui ^IngHsh and Cognise Dialeq^s. Ily the late 
Jam£4 Manning, Q A.S.,* Ue^rddt’ of Cl^ord. Bvo.pp. iv. and 90. 2*. 
Markham. — Qficxifa (jkam.m^ and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and/lDictiouary of Quichua, the Language of the Yneas of 
Teru; collected by CfBMRNTs U. MaIlkuam, K.sA.. Corrt Mem. of theCTni- 
* versity of Chile, ^thor of “Cuzco and Lima,*' and “Travek m Peru and* 
India** In one*vJl. ci own 8vo., pp. 223. cloth. £1.1*. * 

—Oll^-nta: a Drama in the Qfiohua. Languor. Text, 
Tran^slatioii, and Introduction, 13y ClemiiNts U. MAitKifAM, K.&.Q.S. Crown 
ovo., pp. 128, cloth. 7*. (id. ^ 

Marsden.—N umismata Ohientama Illitstrata. The Plates of ‘tlve 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the ('ollection of the iaj;e William 
Marsden. F.it.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made unddl* his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. 11^ 9d. 


Mason.— Dl'iimah: its People and Kutunil Productions; or Notes on 
^he Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Mir^mals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and liurmah. 
lVy“Rev. F. Mahon. 1) D., M.K.A S.,^)rresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society ,Vf the lloston Society ot Natural History, and of the llyceuni 
of Natural lii&tory, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth, ^iangoon, 
^18li0. -30a. /' • • 

Mason.*— The^ali Text of Kachchayano’s Grammar, -with 

Annotati^k. by Mason, D.O. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 

II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six ifidepend^b 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on V'erbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a ^Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 203, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 187L A'l 11*. 5d. 


Mathnraprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Djcxiojjary, beiug*a*con?pre- 

hensive Lexicon in English, UrdO. and IlinfU, exhibiting the %llabicatioii, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urd6 and Uiudi in the Roman Character. By M9jft.UR.A- 
prasXda Misra, Second Master, Ciueeu*& CoUegf, Benares. 8vo. pp.^v. and 
^^d330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2*. ^ * » 

May brs, —Illustrations of the Lamaist Ssys^m in Tibet, drawn from* 
(mlsiese Sources. By William FrudbricK Matehs, Esq., of Hd)- Britfhnie ^ 
Majesty’s ConsuMr Service, China. 3vo. pp. 24, s^ed. 1869^ 1*. 6^. ^ 

Medkurst —Chinese Dialogues, Questions,^ d FamiliA Sentences,^ 
literalf^ranslated into Engiish, witli a view to pThmITtPeomeyreial inteviourA 
and assist tbegipners ifl the Language. By the late W. D.lb'■ 

A new and enwged Edition. 3vo. pp. 226. 18*. 


Meaha-Data (Sfhe). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalfiiasa. TraJislftt^ 
frWT the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. .|By th% 
late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden ProfesacH^of Sanskrit in t^ I^i; 
v'eVsity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Frajipis Johnson, soAflime 
Plofessi^ of Oriental Languages at theColle^^ of the Honourable the £agt India 
Com^ny^sHaileybury. Ne% Edition. 4to.^clotfa,pp. xi. aBd 180. 10*. 6d. < 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological SooiETjr of LoNDONt3k^863 

1864. ^'*Svo., pp. 542, cloth. ^21*.*'.^ ^ 
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MStaoin rt3ad before thJv^NTHBOPOLOGicAL Socirty of Losbos, 1885-4. 
Vol. II.‘ 8 to , pp. X. 464^ot^ 21*. 

Moffo-t.—Tms Standahi^ JLtPUABEq^PKOBLEM ; or The PreKminary 

Subject of A GeTieral Phobic System, cori^fihufyd on the buaia of tomf'important 
facta ia the Sech<.;ana Language of South Africa, aiid iu reference to the viears 
Vf ProfesBoVs Lysias, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to Phon^tip 
Philology %y iIobe&t Moppat, junr.. Surveyor, PeUov 2 ,j)£jthe<Eoyal.Geogra- 
1 phical Society. 8 to. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7*. 6(f. “ ^ 

Molesworth.—;:A Dictjos-abt, MiBAiirr Xid Ekolt-sh. Compilpd by 

JT. T. Molfsworth. assisted by^eoaQE an^ Ti|omak Cakdt. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. molb«wo^h. * Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 222, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3«. 

Molesworth.—A» CoMpteDiuM op Koleswobth’s'Mabatih and ENOtlSII 
' Bictionaby. Bjr Baba I’admanji. Small 4 Co., pp. fii. and 482, cloth. 18.v. 

Morflll. Sjaves I*"their Ethnolopry, early mritory, aud ^lopular 

Traditions, with same account of Slavonic Literature. Bbing the subikance of 
a course of LectUres delivered at Oxford. By W. 11. Moupill, M.A. , 

, [//V pre/HirattofK 

Hoirley.—A DnsciapiTVE C.vtat.oguts of the HisTORirAi. MANUsfmirrK 
in the ARARicaad PEu*.rAN LANcnAOBs preserved in the Library of the Koyul 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By Uilliam H. Mouley, 
M.R.A^ Bvo. pp. viii. and 180, sewed. London, 1854. 2*. 6(f. 

Momson.—A Dictionary of the Chinese L4NQdaoe. By the Ecv. 
R. Morrison, 0.1). Two vuls. /^Tbl. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. 11. .pjf. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. 

MuhaTti&ed.—T he Lipr of Kohuimeh. Based on^ilulmmmod Ihn 
Jshak By Abd El Malik Ibn llisbara. Edited by Dr. FBttoiNAVD WusCkn 
; vKi.u. One volume containing the Arabic '|'ext. 8vo. 1026, sewed. 
Price 21s. Another volume, containing Introduction, Not^,* and Index in 
Oerm'^n. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6f/. Each part sold separately 
The test baaed on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leip-ic, Gotha and Lovden T.ibr.iricb, baa 
en carefully revised by the learned editor, and glinted with the utmost exactncbs. 

Muir.—ORiGiN.tL Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and Ifistoiy of tlie 
Reople^of India, thf4r Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illusfhi*«ed by John Mui^ Esq., D.G.L., JaL.D., Pb.D. 

Vol . J [. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
1hto Inexistence in the Vedig, Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. p{£ XX. 532, clotb .4 ^1868. 21s. ^ 

Vol. il. The Trans-Him^l'ayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity wi^i the 
^'Western Branches of the At'yoir Race. Second Edition, revised, with Ad^tions. 
fivoPpp. xtxii. and 512, doth: 1871. 21s. ^ 

Vol. 111. TVe Vedas: Oi inions of their Authoi^, and of l&cer Indian Writers, on 
tbeir Origin, fcepiration, Authority* Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*'Cvo. pp. xxxii. \12, cloeh^ 1^68. 16s. y, 

VoT. 1'^ Coo^arison of the Vedic with the later repvesentation of the priocipe* 
Indian DeuWjr t^o pp. xii. 440, cloth. 1863. 15s. (Outgif print A second 
edition is pre^jug.) ^ 

Vol.V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, M^..hology,^,c]fg‘oo« 
'IdeaSt/dfe and Manners of the Indiana in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp xvi. ^2, cloth, 
1»3^'21s. 

—The Sac&» Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us 
i^the oldest adleotion of religions poetry, the«Rig-Veda*Sanhlta)'*tranii!ated and 
By F. Max Mullise, M.A., Fellow of All Souls* College^,^ Professor 
, OF CotffSra^iee Pfillology at Oxford j Foreign Member ©f the*Jnstitute of 
^ra£t^^tq<, etc. ,^In 8 vols. Valunii^I, ?vo. pp. clii. and 264:. 6«?. 
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. Utilldr.— A EDiTfOK OF the Hymn's of Iue ‘Rio^edA'/St 

•^11% S<y*HiTX T^XT, without the tJommentgry of'thejS&yaDa. Uasfid upon tha 
EUitio /rinceps Max MiMler. Large 8vo. of about 8^0 pages. [Inpr/pmraiion. 
*‘Thoabr»vJ New Edition <»f the Sanhit^^'*^*^ of the without the Cornmentarr of 

^ Sdyima, Mill (|pn(utn loot-notes at ih<‘ l•ff^^^'of the Anthora, Deities, suid Metres. It will ho 
* ooniprised in about fifty iurgo Wto sheets, and will be fttrelully oon«;ct(Si and utihciI by I rof. 
F. Max Muller. Tlie piice to stib-ciibcrs before* pubiicalhm will be 24«.j>er cu^y. After publi- 
VmIIoiI the price wUl bo 3G«. per copy. " ♦ * 

Mister.—I. eittre"*ow BrnnHisT Kinii.isjr. By F. Max Mult. 1 !B) 

M.A., Processor of Comparati^ PJiilology in the University of Oxford; Mem¬ 
ber of the Prenrh histttute, etc. 1 lehvercj^before tHI Oeneral*Meeting of the 
Association of (Jerman Philologies,Kief,^hth September, 1869. (Translated 
from the (je man.) Sewed. 18^. 1#. 

JTagananda; ok the .L-'y of the SXihKF.-’W'oKLof A liiaddhist I)rat»a 
• in Five Acts. Translated in(o English Preae, wiib Kxplatiatory Notes,from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Vl^i^ta-Deva. ity Palmi-r Bovn, ^.A., SanskrlL^choiar 
Xruij|Sy College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by I'rofesi^r Oowbi.l. 
Crown 8vo , pp. xvi. and 100, clo'h. 4s. QrL * 


Iffapil^gyi.—'I ’iie Atjh'h of L^xouaoe, illusfrutod by thc^Lord’s Prayer^ 
in one hundred Innguagefc, will) bUtortcal dosciiptions of the principal languages, 
interlinear translation and proriunciation of each prayer, a dissertation on the 
languages of the world, and tables exhibiting all known languagfce, oeud and 
Eving. By (i. Naphkgyi, M I)., A. M., Member of the Socied^ deogrfifica 
y Etotadistica'* of Mexico, and iMejoras Malertales’* of Texoco, oithe Numis¬ 
matic and Antiquarian Society of IMiiIadelphiu, etc. In one splendid folio 
volyine of 322 pages, illuminated and title-page, elegantly bound 

in ciotb, gilt top. ^'2 l(i.v. ^ 

CoNTKNTB.—l‘ref,ioc (pp. 2) —lntrnduction.--Oh'M,*rv!ition^ on the Origin of LangURg^(pp. 32). 
—Authon* of Collections of ibe Demi's Prayer (pp H) —FauiiheB of Luuauage ^p. i.i).—alpha¬ 
bets (pn. 2.)). Thu Luis’s prayer in the* following lunguugeh (each accunipSnied by a tians- 
literatioQ ind> Kirnian ^araeters, a translation into English, and a Monograph of the language), 
printed in the origiuw^huraeters. ^ • 

A. Aryan FAjni.Y.--l. haufkrit. 2. Bengalee. 8. Moltanee. 4. Hmdoostanco. 5 Gipsy. 

6. Greek. 7. Modern Gruck. 8. Datm. 9. Italian. 30. French. 13. Spanish. 12. P0ituguese« 
13. Celtic. 14. Welsh. 1.5. Cormi>h. 10. Insh. 37. Gothic. 38. Anglo-Saxon. 39. Ola 
Saxon and Dano-Haxon. 20. English (4 xanetica). 21. German (4 varieiici*). 22. Dutch. 23. 
Kuiiic. 24. Walluehian. 2r». Icelandic. 2C. ^)aii)*-h. 27. Norwegian. 28. Swedisli 29 

Lithuanian. 30. Old Pru^M.-m. 31. Suivian. 32. Sclavonic. 33 l^olnvian. 34. lluhcmiun. 
A5. Polish. 36. KubSian. 37. Uulgunc. 38. Ainiemnn. 39. Armeniau-Xurkish. 40. Albanian. 
41. Persian. ^ . • 

B. SEMITIC Famii.y.—I. Hebrew. 2. Chaldee. 3. Bamariten. ^Kyriac. 5. Syr^-Chaltoic. 

6. Oarshun. 7. Arabic. B. A'.ihiopic. 8. Anihario. * 

C. Tuiiani<n Famii.y.— 1. Turkish. 2 Hungarian. 3. l^'innish. 4. Estonian. 5,,^ loip- 

finniun. 6. loiphindio (I).uleet of Umu-Lappmark). 7. Basque. 8. Javanese. 9. Hawaiian. 
30. Hlaori (New Zealandtc). 11. Malay. 12 (;eyloae»c. 13. Moc^ish. 14. Coptic. 13. Xlgrber. 
16. rl^tentot. 17. Snsuic. 18. Uurmuae. 19. Siamese. 20. Mbngoliau. 21. C^nesc. 
22. KajWuk. 23. Cashmere. ^ 

D Aimrk'an Family.— 1. Cherolcee. 2. Delawar. 3.«Mi^ac. 4. Totonac. 5. Othomi. 
6. Cora. vL ‘Kolusio. 8. Greenland. 9. Mexican. 10. MistelA. 11. Mayu. 12. firaxilittl. 
13. Cbiquitiot 14. Amaric.^ § 

Nayler.—C ommonbense Obsektattonb on the EmsiENCE oFfeiitEs ^not 

yet redttci|2 to System in any work extant) r^arding^bv 4 Cngli^ Languv^s ; 

« on the pemicioas effbetsaof yielding blind obedience to so-ca^d aiH^rities, 
whether Bic^^ky • Compilbbs, Qkammak* Makbks, oriife>BLLiNo-Boofi 
h^NUFAOTOUER^ instead of examining and judging for oqiselves on all gues- 
ti^^^ac are o^en to investigation ; followed hy a Treatise, entitled Paonujt- • 
CIATIOM MADE Bast ; aUo an Essay ok the Piionu|iciation op Pj^^eb 
Namks. By B. S. Nayler, accredited Elocutionist to the most celebnt^ 
Lit^ary S^oieties in London. 8 to. pp. iv. 148, boards. •1869. 5s. « 

Newman.^—D ictionaky Modern Arabic —1. aADglo-Ar^ic 
DictionrfPy. 2. jAnglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3, *Arabo*Engli8h I>tctioxiary«\ By 
F. W. ^.||WMAN| Emeritus Professor of ,Udiversity Co|ege,^boniton.. 
volv*crovn 6to., pp. xvi. and * 01 ( 1 ^. U. 
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l^ewman.—A Hajtdbook of Modeen Aeabic, consisting of a Pr^ictioal 
Grammar, with numeroas Examples, Dialogues, and Newsj[>aper Extraota. in a^ 
European Type. P. W.^Nbwman, Bm^itus Professor cf Dniversit- 
College, London; for.^jjrly Fellow c/JBalltol College, Oxford. Peat Svo. pp, 
XX. and 1:92, cloth. London, iSdd. ^ 

Hewman.—^[T he -Text of the Iottfine iNsoEirxioNs, with interlinear 
Latin T^slatlon and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late ProfMlof of 
Latin at university College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. aariUli'4>, seVed. 2^. ' 

ifewman.—O rthocpy : or, a simple m^do of Accenting English,* for 
the advantage of FoRtigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University Col^ge,7.«ondon. 8vo. pp. 2S, sewed. 1869. l^r. 

Notley. — A CoMrABATivE Gtummar op the Feench, Italian, Spanish, 
AND l^oKTuoursE Lanocaoks. By Edwin a. aIotley. Crown oblong 8vu. 

*'* cloth, pp. xv."'and 396. 79. 6d. * , 

GllantaxA Drama in'iiib Quicuua Lanudaqe. ’See under Makeham. 

Oriantal Text Society .—{The l^licaOom of the Oriental Text Soeie^jf.) 

1. Theophama ; or, Divine Manifestations of our Lord and Savio'ir. By 

Kusi'UUs, Uishop of Ceesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lna. bvo. 1812.15.. 

2. Athanasius’s Festal Leitmbs, discovered in an ancient Syriac 

’Veriiton. Edited by the Rev. W. Cuketon, 8vo. 1818. 15«, 

3. Sifo.'RAKT.txi: Book of Keligious and Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 30«. 

4. UnuAT Akidat Aiil at. Sunnat tva al lAMaaT; Pillar of the Creed 

oftbebunidtes. Edited in dfabic by the Rev. W. Coukton. 8vo. ISdd. 5s. 

5. IfisTOKT or THE Almoh.vdes. Edited in Arabic by l)r. 11. P. A. 

V Bozy. 8vo. 181-7. 10a Gd. 

6. SamaVeda. Edited iu SiuiskrithyEev.G.SiEVENsiYN. 8vo.l84ti. 12«. 

7. Easa Kumaka CuAraiA. Edited in Tianskrlt by'Professor H. H. 

'Wilson. 8vo. 1810. .i^l 4.. 

8. Maha "ViRa Ckaktta, or a History of llama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Editid by F. H. Thithkn. 8vfe. 1818. 15*. 

9. Maehzan , UL Aseae : The Treasury of Secrets. By Hizami. 

Adited in Perssan by^. Bland. 4to. 1814. lOr. 6d. 

10. Sataman-u-Ubsal ^ A Romance of Jami (Dshami). Edited in 

.. Persian by F. Falconexu 4to. 1843. 10«. 

Hr Miekhond’s Hi^ouy of the Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

’ W.H. Mobley. 8vo. 1850. 12». 

.J2. Tchpat-ul-Ahsas; N.ho Gift of the Noble. A Poem.. By Jami 

(Dsbami). Edited in Persian by F. Falconeb. .4to. 1843. 19r. 

OsBum.— ^.jHE MoBi/lfBNiAi, Histoey of Egypt, as recorded on tho 
„ Ruins other ToJi,,le>', Palaces, and Tombs. By Willtah Osbuin. lllnstrated 
Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 4^1; vii. and lid’d, cloth. £2 2s. 

• Vol. tbo Coloi^satlon of the Volley to the Yititof th^ PsStriarch Abram. 

^ Vol. 11.—Pr<^ the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer.-^E gyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of S^czjfU and 
{Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Xntiqaitiea. 
By William Palmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

3 Vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861^ 

PaS^^Samaht — The Pand-NTAmah ; oy, Books of rwounseds. By 
. MArAkpand. Translated from Fehlevi into GujeratlX by Harbad 

I YSbf^rjee^adi/|>hoy. And*^ from Gujeratlu into English ^y Shapurji 

rtalji. , .cap.,l[yo. se^ed. 1^70.«*V)rf. ^ , 
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!PMdit’* (A) ^marks on Professor Haz lluller’s Translatlbn of lift 


iO/U. DO.* 

BoHf;Mniirs be 


^ V £i)A. j98iD8J(.ni; ana Angiisu. rcaj^ o?o. sewaa. .w. 

Saspati.^-AlTUBEfir BUB LBi Tchinghiak& (Gtp^s) OTT 

L’ EhtAie Ottomak. Par Alcta G, PAsAvf^, M.0. LarM 8yo. iewed* 
pp. xii.^nd 652. CoQ8|antino|Re,'1871. 28«. ' 

P«-t^—CowABJEE Patell*8 Chbonologt, Containing (^rrespontMng 
|)kte8 of t;|i6 Miffereut Eras used by Christians, JdWs* GA^ks, Hinods, 
Mohamedans,' VdHfees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowabjbb SorabieiI 
*Patei.l. 4to.pp. viii. and I8|»cioth. 50>9. 

Pauthier.— Le Litee de Msnco Polo, f!itoyen*de Venwe, Conseilier 

Priv5 et Commissaire Imperial Ce KltoubiURi^Kha^n. H5dig^ eo fran^ais sous 
sa dictee en 1298 par Rusticien oe Pise; Publid pour la premiere fois d’apres 
trois manuscrits inddits ^ la Biblioth^que Impdriale de Paris, presentant la 
reaction primitive du l/ivre, revue par Marco X’olo M-mcmeset donned par Ijii, 
eo 1307, & Thicbault de Cepoy, accompagace des Variantes, de TExplication 
des mots bors d'l^^e, et de commentaires goographf^ues et histAuqbea, tir^ 
4^ ^mvains orientaux, principalement Ghinois, avec une Carte gdn^rale de V Asie 
par W. G. pATTTH*reK. Two vols. roy. 8vo. pp, clvi. 832. "With Map and View 
of^arco Polo’s Iloase at Venice. £l 8«. * 

Percy.— Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscripts — Ballads Ain> Romances. ( 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Chrisf^s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trini^ Hati, Cam¬ 
bridge ; assisted by I’rofossor Child, of Harvard University, Cambndgo, U.S.A., 
\V. Chappell, Es^, etc. In 3 volumes. Yol. I., pp. 010; Vol. ; 

Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-hound, £4 4«. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on. Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. £:^a royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 

raau’&bcst ribbed paper, £10 10a. 4to., paper covers, on Whatnmn’s 

best ribbed paper, ^2. % 

Pemy. —Dicitonnairb Fran<;ai8-Latin-Chinoxs de la Lanoue Manda- 

RJNB Parlee. . Par Paui, Pernv. M.A., de la Congr^gatiotf des Missions 
Ktvangdres. 4^. pp. viii. 459, sewed. £2 2s, 

Perny. —ApPBi^nTCE du Bj^ionnaire Fran^aib-Latin-Chinois. Par 

Paul Perny, M.A. 4to. pp. iv. and 270, iv. and 173. £3. * , 

Pemy. —Gramma the PRATiaoE de la Langue Mandarine PARLliE. 
Par Paul Peunv, M.A., de la Congr^atton des Alissions Etrangeres. 

[/« ths Press. 

Pemy. —^Proverbes Chinots, Recuetllis et mxs en^ onJlRE. 3^^ Paul 
fsKNY. M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etranger^. 12mo. pp. if. 435.* 3s. 
Perrin. —English-Zclu Dictionary. New Euition, revised by J. A. 

• BaicKHiLL, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. l2mo. pp. 226,^lbth, 
l^tcrmaritseburg, 1865. 5a. * ^ • 

PhiloikBncal Society,—P roposals for the Publicationof a New English 
DigEionauy. 8vo. pp. 32, sowed. Qd. • ^ 

Pierce the Ploughman's Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Tron&crib^ 

and Edited from tl!^ MS. of Trinity College, Cai^ridge, K. In 15. Col¬ 
lated with the MS. Btbl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the A^tish Mnse^, and with 
the old Hunted Text of 1553, to which isappendea ** dcM sped^the Ploua|»'* 
(about 1^0 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowae MS. 

Rev. Walter^F/Skbat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s Col^i^, Cambridge.* 
p|L XX. and 75, moth. 1867. 2 a. 6<f. 0 • 

PrakAiJrakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuebi, with thn' 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first com|>Iete edition of^he 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six ManuscripjpiMp 
the J{Ic>dlrign Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the ftoyal Asiatic Htmiety 
and the East India House; it^ith copious Notes, an EriglUh ^raaslation,%nd 
Index cff^PrArit words, to which is prefixed an easy IrUroduction to P^rit 
Grammar. By Ti^DWAun Bvlks Cowkll, of Magdalenlliall. Oxford, ^ro- 
fesaqr of ^nskrit at Cambridge. SccowiVii^dc, with n%w IVjfoce, aqd coVrdctioji?. 
Svor^'. xxxii. and 204. J4a. * * 
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PiTO!llx.-“-QMSTi8NES Mosaicl® ; or, the first part of the Book" *bf 
GenesfB eompared with the reznahts of ancient religions. By OsB|OMir*-i>B 
B^wvoik PBJAULxr 8 to. pp. ▼iii. and 548, cbth. 12rr / 

Bap;huvan8a, — No. 1. »<(Cantos ') . See under KALiBASif' *' 
Baja-Niti.— A (Jpllection op Hindu SboLootES, in the Biaj Bhfisha 
. Language^. Eeviacd edition. "With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. eBy PiT/,eDWA»D Hau., Esq. 8 to. cloth, pp. 20*1. 21». 

Kamayttn of Valmiki.—Vols. 1. and II. See undCf Gkifpitk. 

Bam Jasan. —A Sauskeit and EngUfsh IIicrroNAKr. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in SanskA^ I’w^dit Ram Jasah, Queen’s College. 

Benares. Publ shed under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 

Bam Baz. —Esi,ay on‘the Aiiciii1’!ectuee of the Hindus. By Ram^Baz, 
Native JFvdge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponthng Member of the 11. A.S. 
" of GreIt*^*Bntahi and lleland. With 48 plates. 4to. 4 »{T. jtlv. and 64, sewed. 
London, 18(14. priginal selling price, £l 1U. 6f/., reduced (fora shor^ time) to 
12s. 

Bask. —A Geimmab of the Anolo-Saxon Tongtte. From the Banish 

of Erasmus* Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Tiiokpe, Member of the Munich 
Ro^al Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netberbmdish Literature, 
Lcyd^n^ Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. Sk. (ul. 
Bawlinsoii.' —A Commentaey on the CuNErpoKM Insckii*tions ok 


Babylonia ani> Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription ou the Niinrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asie^ic Society, by Major H. i). Rawlinaon. U^o., 
pp^34, sewed. London, 1850. 2s. 6d. 

BawIiHSon.-r-OcTTLiNEs OF Assyrian History, from Iho Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lient. Col. Rawlinsun, C B., followed b^. some Remaiksby 
A. 11. Latako, Eb<|., U.C.L. 8vo., pp. xUv.,c3ewed. Lonoop, 1852. Is. 
Benan.i^AN Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
Nabatujean Aouicultvrb. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Sbemitic Nations in fhe History of Civilization. By M. Ern l.8t 
Renan, Membre del’Institut. CrownSvo., pp.xvi. and 148, cloth. Sx.6d. 
Eevue. Celtiqu^.—T he Kevue Celtique, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Celtic Philology, Biterature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholau of''the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Gatdoz. 8vo. Subscription, £l per Volume. 

Bidley*—K amiearoi, pipriL, and Turkubdx. Languages Spoken by 
Australian Aborif^Jnes. By Rev. Wm- Ridley, M.A., of the Uiiiveiyty ot 
Sydney; Minister of the I’rcsbytcrian Church of New South Wales. /Tinted 
by authority. Small Vo-tltdh. pp. vi. and 90. 30«. , 

Big-Veda^t—A New Edition of the Hymns op the Rtq-Veda in the 
Sanhii^ Text, wif lout the Commentary of the Suyana. Based upon the 
Editio princeps of MtVE Mullsh. Large 8vo. of about 800 pages. See also 
under Mlbse pr^aration* 

Sanhita: The Sacred Hymns of**the Bratimans. Trans¬ 
lated and^zplained by F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All 

foul’s College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxftrd, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., eta Vol. I. Hymns to tub MAaUwe,'^R tub 


y%TouM>GoD6. Cvo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12#. 6£f. 

ST^yeda SanMte,.—A CoiiECiioN op Anctekt HrNDO Htmns. Con- 

, stituting the FizBt Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig^veda; tbo oldcLt authority for 
/the religioit* and social institutions of the Hindus. TranBlatcdH(!rom the Ori^nal 
' iSanskr);^ By l^o lato H*. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., «tc. ctc.'etc. Second 
«E<I^ It, w?>th a ^Postsa^ Ipt by Hr. Fitzbdward Hall. Vol. J-. 8vo. clothj 
34^f^rice 21#. * 
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• * ' * 

XigiVeda.Sanhita.—A Collection erf Ancient Hindft Hymnsf constTlJht- 
^ iiy; the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas^or books of.the Rig>Veda» the oldest 
Atttb^ty forAhe UeligWus aod Social lostitutioQsvof the Hindus, '^nslated 
frotftithe Original Sanskrit J:i^ late Hayhak Wilsoh, M.A., 

F.R.%, etc. Edited, by Eec^. Cowell, M.A.y Principal Bf the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., Svo., pp. 214, cloth. 14«. * 

few copies gf Vols. II. and III, still left. V%andjVl. in the duress. 

Sd^a-Yidhana-Bi^limaiia. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
^ with Notea, Tranalation, ai^ Index, by A. C. Buanell, M.R.A.S., Madras 
Civil Service. In 1 vol. 8 va • • • [Inpreparation. 

Sanskrit Work*K—A CATALootrfl or "Sanskrit Works Pruttko ix 
India, offered for Sale at the af&xed nett prices by TnuBNEa & Co. 16mo. pp. 
52. \8. ^ 

* • a * • 

Sayce.-*— An Assyrian Grammar roa Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and If^ Is. Qd. ^ * * 

Scheie,’de Vere.^-STuniRs in English ; or, Gliinpscs of the Inner 
Idfe of our Language. By M. Scbele de Verk, LL.D.^Professor of Modern 
Banguagea in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp vi. and 365. 10s. 6d. 

Scheie de Vere. — Americanisms: the English of tue New WorId. 
By M. SciiELE De Vbre, LL.D., Proff^ssor of Modern Lai^uages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth, 12ff. ^ 

Schemeil.—E l Mcbtaker; or, First Born. (In Arahic,^printed at 
Beyront). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
diid Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of .1092 Verses, showing the iSeven Stages 
of Life, from mans conception unto bis dea^ and burial. By Kuik Ibrahim 
ScHEMBiL. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. ^ 


SchjA^intweit. —Buddrism in Tibet. Illustrated by literary "Docu- 
ueD& and Qajects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the BuddUis^ 
Systems psCceding it in ftidia. By Emil Schlagintwbit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Teft. Roy^k 
8vo., pp. xziv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit.—G los.sart or GEd^RAPnicAL Terms from India and 
Tiner, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hkkmanm de 
SCHLAGiNTWti r. Forming, With a “ Route Book of^l\F'^^esterii* Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Ta^kistan,”the Third Volume of II., an^ u. de bciiLApwiTWEiT^s 

** Results of a Scientiffc Mission to India and High Asia.'* With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas’, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xfiv. and 
293. £4. » ^ 

SchStattmaim.— The Monument of a Ytctort of ItfESHA, King Bf the 
Jinabites. A Contribution to Hebrew Aisbsology by Dr. Konstantin 
S c»LOTTMANN, Professoc of Theology at the University of Halle. TrAtislffed 
from Ihe German, ♦ * fin the Press.- 

Shapxmi Edalji. — A Grammar of the Laitouage.* By 

* Shatur<|| Edalji. Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. Qd. ** • # ’ 

Skapmj^ Eda^^^A Dk^ionary, Gujrati and ENOLisn.^By gftAPUiqi- 
£dalj£. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. au^ 874. 21s. 

Rhejl i^ —Th« Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account %of' 
Bem^ in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. A. 8 herbino,JU^A., 
TJj.D.; and Prefaced with an Introduction uy Fitzbdw'ard Hall, Esq., 

8vo.‘ clotlL pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page lUiistrations. 21/1 

Smi th.l—A VOCABULARY OF Froper Names in Chinese*and Eng^sh. 
of PldbcB, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan^ Corea, As^am,^9iam, 
Burmah, The btraits, and adjacent Countries. By F. rouT^ Sttfrii, M.B., 
Chh(a. ^to. half-bound, pp. 72tgivl 1870; 10|(_C.(<. H ■ • 
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S&iith. —eojraHiBoScious towakds ’■he Mateeia Mebica anj) Nahmal 

HifiTOKY OF China. , For the use Medical Misaionariea and NutiTepMedkal 
St^tdenU. ’Hf F. Porter SkiTR, M.B. Looidon, Mf^dical M saionary is 
Central Ohma. Imp; pp.v^i. and 24>0. 1870. £l ll? ' 

Sophocles.—G tossa.st of Latee AN5“!BTZiNi!iirB Geeek:. ”By E. A. 

, SoPHOCLEf^ pp. iv. and 624, cloth. j£‘2 2«. 

Sophocles. —ftoKAic oh Modern Geeee Qeakmae. By A. Sophocles. 
' 8vo. pp. xxTiii. and 196. 7«. 6d. ^ 

Sophocles. —Greek Lexicon jof the KtmAN and Byzantine Perioi» 9 
(from B.O. 146 to a.d. 1100). tJ>y £.'A. Sufuocdkb. luw. Svo* pp. xtI. 1188, 
GloUs. 1870. 462 8a. 

Steele. —An Easteei^ Love Story. Ktjsa J\fTAKAyA: a BuddJtiistic 
Legendary Fdem, witli other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Servicoi^ Crown Svo^cloth, pp.”*!!!. and 260. 1871.' 6a. 

Stokes.—^B eunars Mehiasek. The Life of Saint,.Meriasek, Biphop 
and Confessor. ‘A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a 'J'ranslation and Notes, hj 
WHZTLKYSrf'XBS. Medium 8ro. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. .hSs. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary of tue English LANcrAOE. Compiled 
from the writing of the xxiith, xivth, and xvth centunes. By Fravcis 
Hknrt Stratmann. Second Edition. Part 1. Small 4to., pp. 160, price 
10s. Ctf Part H. pp. ICO. Price 10«. Grf. 

Stratmann.— An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Xightingale. 
Edited by Francis IIrmiy StraiTMann. 8vo. cloth, pp. GO. 8 a'. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — A TeIt Book of Hindu 

Astronomy, with Notes and Appendix, &c. By iiev. Ebrnb/.cu Buuobss. 
^o. pp. iv. and 364, boards. „ / 

Syiid Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on thv Life of Mdhammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Sybd Ahmad Khan Bahador, C.S.I., Author 
of the ** Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,’* Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life flonorary Secretary to the AUygnrb Scien* 
tiSc Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Golonred 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 30^^. 

Tab'arir-f-CnRONIft^E ABOtr-DjAFAn-kloHAMMEn-BEN-DjARIR-BEN- 
Ybzxd. Traduite par MonsieurllKUMANN Zotenbkro. VoL 1. 8vo. pp. 608. Vol. 
1a, 8vo. pp. it. and 252, sewed. 7s. C^. each. ( 7<> be completed in Four Volumes.) 

Tditftriya-Prati^aidiya.—See under Whitney. 

Tfchnologial Dictionary.'— -Pocket Dictionart of Technical ^Terms 
Arts and Sciences. English>German>Frencb. Based on the 
,ai^er Work by KaRi^ahsch. 3 vols imp. 16mo. Ss.'eewed. 10s. 6<f. boards. 

The Boke of Ntiytnr^’ By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
'Dongni. Tbe Boke of Keruynge. By Wynx^n de Wordb,^ Anno Domini 
IBlK 'I'bw'Boke of Nurture. By ritreir Rhodes, ADno*D^5iini'1577. Ediwd 
^om the Originals in the British Museum Library, by I^iederick J. Fvrni- 
TALL, M.A., 'mnity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council^of tbe P^^fogical 
r^nd Early English Text Societies. 4to. halLmorocco, gilt top, pp. XPaad 146, 
4^ xxvtii. and 6^.' 1867. 1/. lis.6<f. 

The Vision of 'William conceniing Piers Plowman, tt geth-sr with 

Vita de DAwel, Dobet et Dobest, secuiidam wit et resoaix'- By William 
fj^AN^AND (abo^ 1362*ld80 anno domini). Edited from num^us Mann* 
*sqE^'<s, with Pr^aces, Notes, and a glossary. By the Kev. Walter W. Skeat, 
. pa. xliiv^^AiiU I58. cloth, »F6/. Vernon A. TcaI *, Text 7^. fid 
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Itajjnas.—E akit SAssAisiAjf Issceimons, Seals ai^S Coins, illustrafihg 

• th^ Earfy History of the Sassaoian D^stv, containing ProciamaUens of Arde* 
shir Sapor l.y andr his Saccessors. With a* Critical llxamina^on and 

KipIhAtion of the Celebrated Insciaption in tlfb^&^ihbad CaTc^demonstrating 
that Sgpor, the Conqueror of IMerian, wtis a Professing Christian. By Edwa&h 
Thomas, h^q. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7«. 6<f.* 

—T^E'CheoWlkS of the PathAN KjN«st)P rfEHU. illus¬ 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Bemains. By Enws^ 
^ Tuoua 6, F.R. A.S., late of tfa&dSaat India Company’s Bengal Civil Serrice. With 
* numerous Copperplates andHVoodcuts. Demy 8 t^ cloth,xxir. and 467. 
1«71. 28s. 


Thomas. —The Hetenue Kesouecer of the Mughae Emfiee ik Ieeia, 

from A. D. 1603 to A. D. 1^07. A Supplement to T^e Chronicles of the Patbhn 
Kin|8 of Delhi.** By Edwaud 'ThSmas, F.R.S., late bf the East India 
Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Demy ^n., pp. 6y, cloth. ^ 

Tho;na8f—C omments on Recent Peiilvi Deciphkements.^ With an 

Incidental Sketch of the Derivation oF Aryan Alphabets? and contributions to 
Early History and Geography of Tabariatfin. IllustM^S^by Coins. Hy 
Edwaud TiiuMAs, F.R S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, a^ed. Sa. 6d. • 

Thomas. —Essays on Indian ANiiacmEs : following up the thscoveries 
of .Tames Priiisep, with specimens of bis Engravings, and selettion^from his 
Ireful Tables, and embodying the most recent investigations int^%e History,* 
I’alseography, and Numismatics of Ancient India. By Edwauo Thomas, late 
of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. In 2 vola. 8vo., profusely 
illustrated. [/n preparation* 

Thomas*. —The Tn^onr anh Practice of^reole Gbammae. By J. J. 
Tiiosias. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. One vol. 8vo. boards, pp#«iii. and 
J35. J2«. 

Thoiisstfn. —Etudes sdk L’Histoibe du Dboit Cbutinbl des Peupdes 

Anciens (Inde Brahmaniqut, E'gypte, Jud6e), par J. J. Thonissbn, ProfeMeur 
a i’Universit^ Catbolique de Louvain, Membre de PAcademie Royals de Be^ 
'''gique. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi. 248, 320, sewed. 1869. 12s. 


Thorpe, —Dii-LoMATAEniM AnglicuA Myx Saxontci. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King dStbelberht of Krat, A.D., I^V., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I. Misi^Uql^us Cheaters.^ 11. 
Wills. 111. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquitt|ince8. With a Transla¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late BENJAMl^ THonrE, Member of the Royal 

. Academy of Sciences at Munich, and oT the Society of NetherliMiduh LitSirature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and C82, cloth. 1865. jlfl^. • 

Tin^. — A Gbanmau and Vocabulaut ob tub ^maqua-Hottottot 
I.AtouAGE. liy IIenby Tindall, Weale,an MisKon^jr. Svo.pp. 124, aewed. 

Van der Tuiik.—O tshines of a Gbammak of Tn^MALAOASTfljANSuAGB 

By H. N. TAN DEB Took. 8vo., pp. 28, aewed. 1 

VSSi der Tmik.—S dobt Account of the Malax^ lANtflscKrPTS uixcwi^Bnyo 

. TO THE It^YAI^SIATIC SAiIETT, 9y H, N. VAN D^TuvK. 2<. 6lf. 

Vishnn-Purana (^e); a System of Hindu Mytholo^ and TradWon. 
' ^psU ted from the original Sanskrit, and lUuatrated by Notea derived coieSy. 
from^ther I’ur&^aa. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Bodeii^ra- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc.,etc. liaited by FiTEEDWkan 
Ha'CL. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cil. and 200; Vol. H. pp. S43; VoL-lfl. 
pp. S48; Trf. IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V. pp. 392, cloth. 10^. Sd. each. • 

VuUers.—^ Gbaumab or the Pebsian Lahouaoe. By J. A. VuLiiBS, 

Frofeaso'r.^f Oriental Languages in the University of Giefsen. .1 
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Wade r*5ru-YEN *rzt5-EEn Cnr.^ A progre^ve course de8igr^**t 
Bttist the Student of CktUoquIal k 'hiiiege, aa spoken in the Capital nnA.th 
MrtropoUtao Department. In eight parts, Key, i^Uabary^ana WriUn 
Exerciset. By Tno'Ma^ 1 ^ka.mcis ^ad®, C.B., Secretary to yer BHUnni 
Majesty’s^eg^ion, Peking, 8 vols. 4to.^rogrea8iTe Course, pp^^juc. 296 an 
l6; Syllabary, 'pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 an 
' 140, sewe^* * ,i 

W&de.—WfeK-CHiEN I&Q-Ebu Chi. A series of papei's select^ a 

spedmens of documentary Chinese, designq/^ to assist Students of the langimgf 
as written 1^ the officials of China. In sixleen parts, with Key. Vol. 1. B 
Thomas Pkanois Waob, O.B^«Secrefary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legatio 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 453; and ir , 72^ end 32. £1 IGs. 
Wake.—C haptees on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com 
parative Psychology/ By G. StahsLano Wake, Fellow of the AnthroxMdogics 
Society of London. ^Crown Seo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

Batson.—^J 'ndex to tub Native and Scientific of Indian ani 

OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and PROoocra, originally^ preparec 
nader the anthe.ity of the Secretary of State for India m Council. *ByJoH^ 
^ Fouhes y^A'rS^N, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter «9a tb< 
Produces of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 630. £1 11s. 6d, 

Watts. —Essays on Language and Litebatuee. By Thohas Watts, 

late of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from 
the Tt^nsactione of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

Webster. —^An Intbodttctoet Essay to the Science of Cojipabatxve 

Theology ; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By Eowaud 
Weiister, of Ealing, Middb^sex. Read in an abbreviated form as a Lecture to 
a^ablic audience at Ealing, on the 3rd of January, 1870, and to no evening 
Congregation at South place Obapel, Finsbury Square, London, on the 27th of 
, February, 4870. 8vo. pp. 28, seweL 1870. 1«. 

Wedgirood.—A Dictionary of the English Language. By Hens- 
blbTgh Wedgwood, M.A. late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I, 
(A to D) 8vo., pp. xxiv. 508, cloth, 14«. ; Vol. II. (E to P; 8vo. pp. 578, 
cloth, 14^.; Vol. III., Part I. (Q. to Sy), 8vo. pp. 366, 10s. 6d.} Vol. HI. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, 5s. 6d. completing the Work. Price of ti3e 
cotQplete wolC:^ £ 2 4s. 

** Diottenarics are d oiass of books not usually ^teomod light reading; but no intolligcnt man 
were to be pitied who ehcTjld find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely bouse in the 
dreari^t part of Hplisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood*^ Diotionai^V Ethology could afford* him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover,at a sitting, Up regret that he had not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. 

It is 4 very able book, <;(Ogreat research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic scienco/’—j^sc/alor. 

DicnpNAkr or Enolish Ettmolooy. By Hei^ieioh 
^^naDG^ouD. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the^Classical Roots of the Language^ With an Introduction 
on the Formation of language. Imperial 8vo., about dOU pages, double column. 
L« Five Monthly Parts, of 160 pages. Price 5s. each; or complete in^one 
voln^m^ cl., price 26«. 

Wedgvood.SAON the Origin of Language. By Hens^wbigA Wedgwood, 
late Fellow ofChrist’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. pn. 172, cloth. 3#. 6d. 
ifrdkey.—A Gbammae of the Hungakian Language,• with aji^’^priato 
.^Exercises, a Coptous Vocabulary, and Specimens of Hungarian Poetry. By 
* * S^GiBMUND W£iycY, Ute Aide-dB>Camp to Kossuth. 12mo., pp. xiC and 150, 
sewed. 4s. 6d. ^ ^ 

W^ ai^d Bfihler.— Digest of Hindu Law, from the-Beplies of the 
^'3^'laris in the,^several Cbut'ts of the Bombay Presidency. Wvth an Intro- 
’^d^'Afon, Kotes,.* and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West and. Johann Georg 
> Hihler. ^Vqk P*8vo. cloth. £Z^r! Vol’ II. Svo. pp. v. 118, doth. 12«. 
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Wli£fler.—T he.Histobt of Iin>ii.^o>[ the Eaeijest Ag:^_ iipJ'. 
TAt 4 ioYs *WHE^Ett, Assistant Secretlry to the Go^rernment^f India in the 
i^reien^Departiilhnt, SecAtary the Inaian ^ecQfd CommUsdon, atitbor of 
” Th^leograpby of Hcrodotns,’'etc.Vto. a* # 

i^ol. 1., 'Mie Vedic Peridd and the Maha Bharata. Svo. qlotb, pp. lxxrjt*and 

18a. ; . > 

iT., TbeJilainayalia and the Brahmanic Period. <^vo.%:idth, UzxTiii. and 
D^, with 2 Maps. *21«. ^ ^ 

TJTieeler.— Journal of a Voyage ut the IiiuAWAjpuy f'^MANOALAT and 
Bhamo. By J. Talboys WiiEiiLER.^ Svo^pp. 104, s^wed. ' 3s. 6^. 

Whitney.— AtitaI^'a Vkoa PuXTiqAKHYA; or, ^J^unakfya Caturadhya- 
yiki (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
feSsor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8 yc^ pp. 286, boft’ds. 

Whitney.— Language and the Study Language : Twcl^ Lectun^p 
on thc.l’rinciples o? Linguistic Science. By WiLLiAti Dtyioht Whitnby, I*ro- 
fdssor.of Sanskrit)! etc., in Yale College. Third Bditloa, augmented by an* 
Aiialy.sis. Oroirn 8vo. cloth, pp, xii. uiid 504. 10». » 

Whitney.—TimTufyA-pKiTiqAKHYA, u'ith its ComanratMy, the' 

Tribhitshyaratna: Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. 1> WniraBY, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Vale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. ^25a. • 

Wilkins. —^The Bhagavat-Geeta ; or. Dialogues of KreMbna and' 
Arjoon. Translated by Chas. Wilkins. A faithful reprint of the now very 
scarce Original London Kdition of 1785, made at the Bradsheet Press, New 
York. In one vol. $vo. Beautifully printed with old face type on laid paper. 
261 copies were pniducad of this edition, of w|^ch only a few now remain. 12#. 

Williams.— First Lessons in the Maori Language, with tf^Short 
>£pcabalary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Square 8vo., pp. 80, dioth, London, 
1862. * 10#. 

% • 

Williams.—L i^licon CoRNu-BRiTANNicuir. A Dictionary pf thi 
Ancient Celtic Language of Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated by^ 
copious examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
English. The synonyms are also given in the cognate dialects of Welsh, 
Armoric, IrUh, Gaelic, and Manx, showing at one view the cpnne:|ion between 
them. By the Rev. Robbut Williams, M.A., Christ Chv««?h, Oxfo»l, Pqrish 
Curate of Llangadwaladr and Rbydycroesan, Denbigl^ire. SeweA. % parts, 
pp. 400. £2 5#. ^ 

Williams.—A Dictionary, English and By Monieb 

Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage oflhe Honourable Eastdndia 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. London, 1855. £3 3#. 

Wilson.—Works of the late Hobace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 

MembeV of the Uay,l Aaiatic Societies of Calcutta andfParia, andofthe Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc, and fioden Profeeeor of Swskrit in the VniTersily of 
..Oxford. ^ m ■ j _ 

Vole I. and il. Essats and Leotbkes chiefly oi^the Hellgion of the HinBug, 
*by the la» H%H. Wilson, H.A., F,R.B., etc. Collected andee#te8fay Or. 

S LD Bosk; 2 Tols. cloth, pp. xiil. and 399, tL and 06. 21.. 

IV. andV. EesAxe Analttioal, Cbitioal, ANift*HiLoioQioiL, on . 
s OONNBCTBD triTH Sanskbii Litx&atuue. Cktllcoted and Edited by 
Dr. Reinbolo Rost. 3 role. 8to. pp. 408, 406, and 390. cloth. Price 56.. 
Vols. 'VI., VII., VIII, IX. and X. Vibkhd FdbXnX, a Swtem of Hmo? Ml- 
THOLOOT gfrn Tradition. Translated from the orwnel Sanskrit, and lUns- 
trated by Nc^s derived chiefly from other Pnrhphs. By the late H. H. Wilson, 
Bodett Irofessor/of Sanskrit in the Univereity 6f Oxfordj^tc., etc. j^itwd by 
Fitzedward Hgj.L, M.A., D.C.L., pxon. Vols. T, toV. 6w., pp. exit and 
2C0.- 344; 314; 346, cloth. 2i 12s.*iid 
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VoI«. Xf. and XU.*" SatncT Spioim^ i oP thu TnaaTBi! op Tut IIivm'8. lyfMla- 
iated from the Ongioai l|'anekrit. By(*Ihe l>»tR IIobacb IJayman Wilbc^v, fU.A., 
FvH/646> Third corrected ii^itioo. ' 2 vois. $vo. ppi. Ui. aod«i^84 : and it. and 418, 
cloth. 2U [ ^ " •r ^ . 

WSsOB.-SEtECT^SPECTMENS OF THE ThKATRE OF THB-HiVDCS. Tnins- 

flated from, the^riginal Sanskrit. By the late 11 o»ace Hayman W'^'son, 
MA., F.Rk». ^fvd ^ rrected edition. ' 2 toU. 6vo.i pp.- Ix^i. and SiU ; iv 
r and 418, cloth. 2U. ‘ 

..►ta CO^TBNIA. j- *• 

Fol. I.—PrefBCC-^H^atise ox tho Dramatic Hymtern of tbo Tlindua—Pramea translated from the 
Oiiglbai HanBkrit>~The Miip4phttks^> or the Toy Cart—Vikiam Band L'rvaai, or the 
Hero and the Hymph—tJtv«u*a K&ma Chantra, or oontiK r#Uon of the Hietory of 
Rdma. 

Yol. II.—Dramas .traiwieted^from the Original. Sanskrit—Maldti and MAdhava, or the Stolon 
• Morriafir^'Mudra Rakshasa, < r the Signet Minuttcr—lUtn&vaUj* or the 

Necklace—^Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

I’hb PitESBKX State of the CtrETivAiiioN of OKrENTAt 
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INTEODUCTIOlf. 

In the Fourth Volume of this work I have collected the priuQ^pal 
passages of the Vedic Hymns which refer to the origin of th# uni¬ 
verse, and to the characters of the go^,"’ Hiranyagarhha, Vi^vakaagian, 
Vishnu, Budra, and the goddess Amhika; add have compared th* 
•representations there given of these deities with the later stories 
and speculations on the same subjects which are to be found in the 
Brahmanas, and in the mythological poems of a more modem date. 
In the course of those researches, I have also introduced occasional 
notices of some of the other Vedic deities, such* as Aditi, India, 
t .tmna, etc. 

In the present volume I propose to give a further account of Are 
cosmogony, mythology, and religious id^as exhibited in the hymns of 
the Eig-veSa,‘ and to compare these occasionally %ith the correspond¬ 
ing conceptions of the early Greeks. 


‘ This subject has been already treated by Professor Both in bis dissertations on 
“ The Legend of Jemshid " and on “ The nighcst Gods of the Arian Baces," in the 
Journal of the German 0) iental Society, iv. 417 ff. and vi. 67 ff-; by the same writer^ 
and bj Professor Whitney, in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii. 291 if., 
and 361 ff.; by Professor Both in the goumal of the German Oriental Society, vii. 
607 ff.; by Professor Max MUyer in the Oxford Essays 18*6 (reprinted in Chips 
fiom a German Workshop, vol. ii- pp. 111'.), and in hie History of Anc. Sansk. Lft. 
pp. 531 ff.; by Professor Wilson in the Prefaces to the three Tolsfof lys translation! 
of the Eig-!jpd%* by M. Langlois iif notes to his French translation of thp Big- 
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c (1) Affinitiet of the Indian and Grecian mythologiee. 

In lie Second Volnme, of this work I hare stated the reasons, 
drawn from history and oomparatire philology, which exist for 
concluding that t1v> Brahmanical Indians bdong to the same race 
as the Greek, the Lathi, the Teutonic, and other nations of Europe. 
If this conoludon be well-founded, it is evident that at the time when 
the several branches of the grea*- Indo-European family separated to 
commence their migrations in the direction of their future homes, they 
must have possessed in common a large stock of religious and mytho¬ 
logical conceptions. This common mythology would, in the natural 
course of events, and from the action of various causes, undergo a 
gradual modification analogous to that undergone by the common 
language which had originally been spoken by all these tribes during 
the period of their union; and, in the one case as in the other, this 
modification would assume in the difierent races a varying character, 
corresponding *o the diversity of the influences to which they were 
severally subjected. We shall .not, therefore, be surprised to find that 
. even the oldest existitig mythology of the Indians differs widely from 
the oldest known mythology of the Greeks, any more than we are to 
find that the Sanskrit in its earliest surviving forms is a very different 
language from the earliest extant Greek, since the Yedic hymns, the 
most primitive remains of Sanskrit poetry, date from a period when 
the two kindred races had been separated for perhaps above a thousand 
years, and the most ancient monuments of Greek literature are still 
nfore recent. Yet, notwithstanding this long separation, wo might 
reasonably anticipate that some fragments of the primitive Indo- 
European mytholog / should have remained common to both the eastern 
and the western branches of the family; while, at the same time, we 
should, of course, expect that such traces of common religious con¬ 
ceptions wonld be more distinctly perceptible in the older than in the 
more recent literary productions of the several peoples. And such, in 
' point of fact, turns out to be the case. The mythology of the Veda 

veda; by Profeaor Weber, and by Drs. Eubn and Bilbler, etc. etc. The aubatance 
of some of the fcdlowing aectiona is repeated or condensed in a paper which I read 
before the Eoyal f^iety of Edinburgh in 18C4. See the Xranaactioua of that Society, 
vol. xiiii. part iii. pp. 517 S. 
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does e^ibit in some points e certain simibjrity'to that of Homer end 
Hesiod, and <he mutual resemblance between the reli^ons Idedb of those 
ancient works is, upon the. whole, great^ than that existing between 
the later Indian hhd the Greek pantheons, t say that, upon the whole, 
the older Indian mythology coincides more neai^ with the Greek than 
the later Indian mythology does. But? on •the other band, the later 
Indian system {(resents some points of resemblance with the Greek which 
the Yedic system dose not exhibit I aUude to the fact that We find 
in the Indian epic poems and Furapas a god <)t the^ea, a god ol war, 
and a goddess of love, who (the last two, at least,) are unknown to flB 
oldest parts of the Veda, and yet correspond in a general way to the 
Poseidon, the Ares, and the Aphrodite of the Greeks. Personifications 
of this sort may, however, be either the product of an early instinct 
which leads men to create divine representatives and superintendents 
of every department of nature, as well as of human life and actipn; or 
they may arise in part &om a later process of imagination or rejection 
which conducts to the same result, and from a loxe^i systematic com¬ 
pleteness which impels a people to^fiU up any blanks in thejf^earlier 
mythology, and to be always adding to end modifying it. Jlo- 
semblonces of this last description, thopgh they are by no means 
aooidental, are not necessarily anything more than the results of 
similar processes going on in "nations possessing the same general 
tendencies and characteristics. .But the older points of coincidence 
between the religious ideas of the Greeks and the Indians, to which 
reference was first mode, are of a different character, and are the ml- 
doubted remains of an original mythology which was common te the 
ancestors of both races. This is shown by the fact that, in the 
cases t(f which I allude, it is not only the factions, but the names, 
of the gods which correspond in both literatures. 


(2) Antiquity anipeculiarity of the Vedie mythology. 

But the value of the Vedio mythology to the general scholar (fees 
not consiat merely in th3 circnfnstance that n few religious conceptions, 
and the names .of tw^ or three deities, are cothmon to it with^the 
Greek. It is even more important to observe that the earliest mon 
ments ^f Jhdian poetry, Cdh^lsting, as they do, almost Ixclasjvely 
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tiymns in praise of the national deities, and being the productions of 
an ago fSr anterior to that of Homer and Hesiod, represent a more 
ancient period of religious deyelopmeat than wo discover in the Greek 
poets, and disclose tc us, in the earliest stages of formation, a variety of 
myths which a few c^'turies later had assumed a fixed and recognised 
form.® It is also to be rfoUce'd that, from the copiousness of the ma¬ 
terials they supplje, the hymnp of the Eig-veda furnish us with far moro 
minutU iEustrations of the natural wortings of the human miud, in the 
period of its infarjey, upon matters of religion than we can find in any 
%.her literature whatever. I'iom their higher antiquity, these Indian 
hymns are also fitted to throw liglit on the meaning of a few points of 
the Greek system which were before obscure. Thus, as we shall see, 
the Indian Dyaus (sky, or heaven) explains the original meaning of 
the Greek Zeus, and the Sanskrit Varuna gives a clue to the proper 
signification of Ouranos. 

As^in the first volume of this work, 2nd edition, pp. 2-4,® I have 
stated the groun4e on which the Vedic hymns are assumed to have 
been composed at a period considerably moro than a thousand years 
before our era, I shall hwe take their great antiquity for granted, and 
proceed to give some account, of their cosmogony and mythology. 

(3) Origin of eomogonie and myfhohgied opeciilation, 

Te a simple mind«reflecting, in the early ages of the world, on the 
brigin of all things, various solutions of the mystery might naturally 
present themselves. Sometimes the production of the existing universe 
•would be ascribed to physical, and at other times to spiritual, powers. 
On the one hand, the various processes of growth and change T^hich are 
constantly visible in all the departments of nature might have suggested 
the notion of the world having graduaEy arisen ont of nothing, or out 
of a pre-existing undeveloped substance. Such an idea of the spontan¬ 
eous evolution of aU things out of a primeval principle, nr out of indis- 
«ri?te matter, calledPrakriti, became at a later period the foundation of the 
Sankhya philosophy. Or, again, percei’-ing light and form and colour 

**8co ProfcBscT Max Mi'i'lcr’s cr'"iy oa " Mythelegy,” te the pvSirtl 

Pisoys for 1866^ p. i'7, and the reprint in Chips from a Gorman Wc.iahop, p. 76 £ 

® SeeaUo Voi. II. pp. 206 ff. and Vol. 217 f. and 224, 
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and beauty emerge slowly every morning out of a gloom.in jybicb all 
objects had before appeared to be confoniidod. the eiirlv #ipepulator 
might conceive that in like manner > - ii"<; : • i of the 

world around him had sprung neoeS^aiily out, aii aitei cdent night in 
which the elements of aE things ba.l exisled^tn^l'tlii r i" indislinguish- 
able chaos. Ajjd, in fact, this idea of tlic universe liaving arisen out 
ol darkness and clftos is the doctrine of due of the later hymns^f the 
E..V. (x. 129). Or, on the otli^ hand, contoniphiting the aesults 
effected by human design and energy, and arguing fft>m the less to thjy 
greater, or rather impelled bj' an irresistible instinct to create other 
beings after his own likeness,* but endowed with higher powers, the 
ancient thinker might feci that the well-ordered frame of nature couH 
not possibly have Bjirung into being from any blind necessity, but must 
have been the work of a conscious and intelligent will. In this stage of 
thought, however, before the mind had risen to the conception Sf one 
supreme creator and governor of all things, the various departjn.^t8 of 
nature were apportioned between different gods, caeft of whom was im- 
gined to preside over his own cspccifl. domain. But these domatBs wcrei 
imperfectly defined. One blended with another, and might thus be sffb- 
jeot; in part, to the rale of more than one’deity. Or, according to the 
various relations under which they were regarded, these several pro¬ 
vinces of the creation might he subdivided among a plurality of^ 
divinities, or varying forms of the same divinity. These remarks 
might be Elustrated by numerous instances drawn from the "^edj^ 
mythology. In considering the literary productions of this same 
period, wo further find that as yet t^e difference between mind and 
matter yas but imperfectly conceived, and that, although, in some 
cases, the distinction between some partieelar province of nature and 
the deity who was supposed to preside over it was (pearly discerned, 
yet in other instances the two things vhere confounded, and the «amo 
visible object was at different times regarded diversely, as being either 
a portion of the inanimate universe, or an animated being, and a 

* Arisfc. Pol. i. 2, 7. Kal fobs Bt^s Sb S/tt roOro irdvres tpairl /SmrtXftWffai, Sti 
Kai civTo} 6i fikv IsTi ira) vOv^ it rb ipxatoy d0a(r^\€^uoufo‘ &a"rr€p Sb Ktd rk ^iSrj 
icwTois 6,<liofioiov<Tiv 6i SvTot KOI Tobs fiiovs T&v Be&v, And all 4hea 

rcpresjnt the gods as being ruled by a king, because they theiMSelTes, cither now, £r 
formerljTjW^ so governed. And jfist as men regard the forms, so also they consider 
die lives, of the gods, to be simihu t(f their own." 
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mioal poTfer, Thus, ioi the Yedio hymns, the son, the sky, and the 
eaitii, are tseverall} considered, sometimes as natural objects governed 
by particular gods, and sonetifnes as themselves gods who generate and 
control other beings. 


(4) Kiriety in the eonceptvm of the Veiie poete. 

The varieties and discrepancies wificii are in this way incident to all 
nature-worship, aco, in the case of the Vedic mythology, augmented 

-V • 

by the number of the poets by whom it was moulded, and the length 
of time during which it continued in process of formation. 

The Rig-veda consists of more than a thousand hymns, composed by 
BUC'-essive generations of poets daring a period of many centuries. In 
these songs the authors gave expression not only to the notions of the 
Bupenfdtural world which they had inherited from their Acestors, but 
also W their own new conceptions. In that early age the imaginations 
of men were pecdiiurly open to impressions from without; and in a 
■country^like India, where the phenomena of nature are often of the 
moit striking description, such spectators could not fail to be over¬ 
powered by their influence. 'The creative faculties of the poets were 
thus stimulated to the highest pitch. , In the starry sky, in the dawn, 
in the morning sun scaling the heavens, in the bright clouds floating 
dcross the air and assuming all manner of magnificent or fantastic 
shapes, in the waterS, in the rain, in the storm, in the thunder and 
lightning, they beheld the presence and agency of different divine powers, 
propilions or angry, whose characters corresponded with those of tho 
physical operations or appearances in which they were manites|jed. In 
the hymns composed Uiider the influence of any grand phenomena, the 
authopi would ijaturally ascribe a peculiar or exclusive importance to 
the deities by whose action thfbe appeared to have been produced, and 
would celebrate their greatness with proportionate fervour. Other 
p6Cts might attribute the same natural appearances to the agency of 
other deities, whose greatness they would in like manner extol; while 
others again would devote themselves in preference to the service of 
loi&b other god whose working^ they seemed to'witness in some^other 
dsipartment qf erbation. In this way, while the same,,traditional 
divinities were acknowledged by alh the ^ower, dignity, and fdnotions 
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of each particular goS might be differently estimated by different poets, 
or perhaps by the same poet, according to the external influgnces by 
Thich he was atred or iuspirM on each oobasipn. And it might em 
happen that some deity who had fornftrly remained obscure* would, by 
the genius of a new poet devoted to his |yorBhip,*be brought out into 
greater promineppe. In such circumstances it need not suiprise us if 
we find one particuter power or deity in one place pft above, Ind in 
another plaee subordinated to, sonfe^ther god; sometimes regard^ as 
the creator, and sometimes as the created. Thu is ueiy prominently 
illustrated in the case of the Vedic divinities, Dyaus and Pfithivi, 
Heaven and Earth, to which the second Section shall be devoted, and 
by other instances which will be breast to light in the Mowing, 
pages, 
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Dyanshpitar, 33,118 f, ’ 


E. 

Earth, ,7, 11, IS, 21 ff., 
• 40, 76,102. See F|i- 

thivT. I 

Egyptian cosmogony, 26 
l£ashtalta, 79 f. 
ElephaiAs, 467 1 
Eros, 406 

Enripides qadtcd, 2% 28, 
90, 259, 298 


P. 


PathorsfPii^is) 267,286ff., 
398 


G, 

Gaia, 76 

Uandharva, 289 f. 
Gandharroa, 13, 44, 262 
ff.,296,308fq 398,400 
Gangs, 339, 344 
Ganges, 77, 338 
Gayatri, 263 
Ghosha, 247, 468 
GSmStEr, 26 
Gma, 34 
Go, 34 

Goethe qnotq^, 298 
Gomatl, 344 
Gotama^ 186 
Gnnas (the three), 809, 
377 

GnngQ,346 


H. 


ITahakknk, 3, 8—98 
Hades, 305 

Harivaih4a, 8803—438 
Heaven, 7, 11,13, 21 ff., 
102, See Dyans. 
Helios, 145 
Hell, 3l2 

Hephaistos, 86, 199, 224 
Here, 24, 260 
Hermes, 173 

Herodotas qaoted. 111, 
209, 432 

Hesiod qaoted, 24,76,406 
Hiranyogarhha, 1, 31,f, 
354, 383, 390, 4U 


Hiranyahasta, 247 
Homer qaoted, 157 
Homeric hynuas qaoted, 
24,1«6 , 

Hoti^<689 , 


I. 

Ignis, 199 • 

Ila, 339 

Indra, 8, 13, 17, 30 f., 
77 ff, 192, 229, 266 
g2, 337 
Isaiah, 19,1—98 


J. 

Jemshid, I, 

Jma, 34 
Jnhu, 398, 411 
damns, 3,38 a 
Jnpiter Plavinse tl 


E. 

Kakshivat, 246 ' 

Kola, 391, 4»7 ff., 411 
KolU 243 

Kali (one of the dice), 434 
Ealpas, 325 

Kama, 347, 362, 402 ff, 
411 

EamadyQ, 244 
EauSda, 364 
Eapa^n, 462 * 

Eapila, 364 

EaSyapa, 52 f., oO,' 373, 
40 ^ 

Hpaniahad, 808, 

339 

Esthaka qaoted— 

3,15- 82 
n, 6—392 
12,10—232 

Eanshltakl ITpanishad, 
308, 371 

Kavya ITs'anas,^86. 201, 
210 ^ • 
Eavyas, 292 • 

Eronos, 24 
Emmn,4S44 
Eshatmyas, 252, 389 
Eshettasyapati, 465 
Enbha, 344 
Enmkshetra, 252. 
Eayava, 95 


81 ■ 
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INDIX. 


L. 

liakshmt, AS 
Lingo, S84c 
ljokSyatikao,r864 * 
Lucretius quoted, 28 f. 


M. 

Madhttkasu, 381 
Madhuvidju, 382 
Mudkyamikas, S64 
Madhyamjkl Vach, 340 
Maghavan, SO, 102 
Mahubharata— 


i* - 

3135—S2 


' Ml. 

171, 14019, 16465—11 


Vi. 

5019—343 


. 241 —372 
1184 — 15 
3657, 3667 —308 

6811 —343 

6812 ff.—357 
7527, 7630 —408 

8810 ff.—326 
. 8106, 8126 ff. 1 
8189 ff,, 9877f. V407 
10060 ) 
9449 ff.—347 
9616 —372 
10836 —361 


xiii. 

61 ff.—409 
, 7102 — 11 


987 ff.—3.'7 
1444 — l5 
Mohadeva, 372 ' 

Hah!, 339 

Uaitr! UpsuiekaS quoted, 
393,410,,; 


Manes, 311 r 

cUanu, i. 6 ff. referred to, 
369,408 o 

-i. 24—410 

Hauu, Manush, 10, 79, 
118,161,206, 209,228, 
260 

Manus, 161 * 

Maqvantaras, 161 
Manyu, 237, 361, 408 
Marka, 230 

Markandeyn puruna, 233 
Marttui^a, 49 
Mamdvridha, 344 
Maruts, 10, 12, 79, 92 ff., 
110,147 ff., 216, 286 
MatalT, 292 

Mataris'van, 204 f., 219, 
380, 395 

MateyapuraQa, sect. 116— 
206 

Matthew, St., quoted— 
24, 30; 26, 64—98 
MehatnO, 344 
Meru, 324 
Mithro, 70 ff., 120 
Mitra, 13, 37, 39, 47, 
61 f., 54 f., 68 ff., 120, 
126, 166 f., et passim 
Mitradates, 71 
Mitrobates, 71 
Moon, 270, 391 
Mudgala, 324 
M ujavat, 261, 426 
Mundaka Upanishad, 389 
Ma^bmara 468 


N. 

Nachiketos, 308, 329 
Naighantuka, 9 
Nairuktas, 17,143 
Namuchi, 93 ff., 249 
Kandana, 324 
Naoghaitbi, 121 
Narosidlha purSna, 291 
Masatya, 240 
Nasatyos, 10 
Navagvas, 293, 311 
Nighantu, 193 £ 

Night, 188 
Niryiti 82 
Niryiti^ 19 
Nirnkta— 

. , ii. 3—374 
vi. *9—460 


Nirukta cmtiMu ^— ^ 
vii. 1— 9 

— 4—8,143,360 

— 9—171 

, — 27ff.—207 
ix. 26—338 
X. 28-872 
xi. 23— 60 
XU. 1—234 

—lof.—227 

— 19—207 

— 36— 39 

— 41— 17 

Nirvana, 326 ' 

Nishti, 13 
Nishtigri, IS, 79 
Nodhos, 186 
Nonentity, 366 , 


0 . 


Ogni, 199 
Oromazes, 71 
Onranos, 26, 33, 75 f, 
Ovid quoted, 60, 167 


P. 


Fanis, 220 

Parambshthin, 381, 391, 
396, 401, 408 
Parameshthin PrSjapatya, 
80 

Paravyij, 246 
Pariauya, 23, 38 £, 98, 
140 ff., 174, 262, 393, 
436 

Farush^, 344 
Fas'ubandha, 315 / 

Fedu, 247 
Ferkunas, 142 
Fipru, 96 
FUachas, 448 
Pitris, 44 (serfFathers). 
Fleksha Sajhlmpati, 316 
Flato quo^ 165, 298. 
406 

Plutarch referred to, 71 
quoted, 167 
Polyphemus, 90 
Poseidon, 31 
Pradhana, 364 
Frajapala, 11, '15, 66, 80, 
. 164..233,264, 319,362, 
<«72> 876, 881, 387, 390 
ff., 401,408,439 
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Bruga, 893£ 

PrlHthS, 82 
PrWm, 39,14T 
Prithirt, 7,11, 21 ff., 119 
F«alnu quoted, 85 • 
•FUT3n% 398 
Punanitra, 244 
PurDTavas, 286, 421 
Purusha, 31, 60, 80, 143, 
316, 367 ff. 

Puahan, 81, 81, 84, 168, 
171 ff., 257, 269, 462 


B. 

Biiianyt, 371 
Kuku, 346 
Bukshaeas, 44 
Itakehascs, 101, 204, 270, 
299 

Basit, 344 
Bebha, 246 

Biblius, 85, 166, 226, 284 

Big.vcda quoted— 

Mandala i. 

1, . 3—216 

— 4-200 

3, 10—338 

— 12—339 

20, 6—226 

22, 1—238 

— 9—229 

— 11—337 

— 19— 94 

23, 13—174 

— 22-843 

24, 1 f.— 45 
—6,8,10— 62 

— 8—156 

— 9,11— 65 

16— 46 
26, \12— 66 
—7,9jai— 63 
-10, IS, 18—69,472 
27, 7f.—216 

— 13— 12 

30, 16— 86 

31, t—200 

— 7—217,284 

— ■ 10—216 
32,2—86, 96 f., 224 

— ■ 6,13-,96 . 

— 9—*96/ 

— 14— 93 


Big-veda eontinued — 


34, 

10—164,23> 


11— 9 

35, 

1— 62 

— 

2ff.-162f. • 

36, 

4-216 

— 

18—286 

a 

19—209 

38, 

6—303 

_ 

^16* 

— 

13—282 

39, 

6—160 

40, 

6f.-»279 

42, 

—174 

43, 

2— 36 

44, 

5—238 


10—461 

— 

12—212 

45, 

2— 10 

46, 

3—241 

48, 

—181 

50, 

—169 

— 

2—467 

— 

12— 64 

61, 

4, f,- 97 


8—113 

62, 

7— 91 

_ 

8— 97 

65, 

1— 86 

— 

3— 92 

— 

6—103 

68, 

4f.—211 

_ 

. 6—209 

69, 

T, 6—214 f. 

— 

2—206 

— 

6-220 

61, 

6— 86 


8—465 

— 

14— 99 

62, 

11—106,457 

63, 

2— 92 

B4, 

7—160,468 


a, 11—161 

66, 

4—212 

66, 

8—212 

67, 

3—214 

68, 

2-210 , 

— 

6—214 

69, 

1—206 

70, 

1, 8—215 

71, 

1—457 

72, 

9— 40 

78, 

4—220 

80, 

14— 96 

— 

16— 92 

82, 

6, 6—81,85 

84, 

1— 88. . 


D-265 


lig-reda ooniinuei—^ 

34, 19—106 

86, *7— 96 

— ,8—161,464 
» 9— 86 • 

87, 8—160 

88, 11—151 

89, 6—172 

— • 10—43,364 


91, 1,18—284 
—2,6,8,21—269 
— 22—267 


• 92, 

• —183 

93, 

I'ff,—269f. 

• 94, 

7t-211 


10 f.—213 

9i 

2—109 


3—208 

100, 

• 1— 99 

101, 

8—126 

6—199 

102, 


— 

81 

103, 

2— 96 

— 

3—113 

—. 

6—103 

104, 

6 f.—103 

106, 

2—iS7 

— 

7? 8-467,467 

— 

17—281 

108, 

6—103 

109, 

2—4f0 

4— 89 

no, 

2f.—164 

in, 

yi2, 

1—86,226 
6, 8—246 

16-«243 

— 

19-^44 

113, 

—187 


18—193 

1—481 

116, 

1—167 

116,1, 

3ff., 23—244 


7—246 


8—247 


10—243 


16—245 


17—236 

— 24v-246 

117,3,6,7,9.20,24—247 


■4—246 


9—240 

•Jf 

13—236,243 

—14f., 17 f.—246 

«u. 

20—244. 


21-113 

118, 

» 4—241 


5—236 
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118, 

6—243 

• 171, 

4—164 

19, 

3— 96 

— 

• »-r247 

173, 

6 —.99 


•• 4—lor ■ 

119, 

. 6—286 

176, 

6— 89 ' 

20 

8— 92 

— 

*.f.—146 

• 176, 

1— 81 

. 22, 

3—107 ■ 

121, 

12— 86 

179, 

6—286 

23, 

—274 

122, 

9— 68 

180, 

1—240f. 


It—226 

123, 

2—184 

181, 

2-1241 

24, Iff., 8—277 

— 

'8—169 

r — 

3—240 

26, 

8—280 

— 

6—190 

f — 

' 4—236 

27, 

1— 64 

124, 

1—166 

182, 

3—249 


3f.— 66 f. 

— 

7—457 f., 

— 

6 IT.—245 

— 

10— 60 

128, 

6f.*>-286 ' 

183? 

2—192 

_ 

14—46,68 

126, , 

■1—464 

184, 

2—243 

— 

16— 67' 

— , 

7-467 ' 

186, 

1— 32 

28, 

4, 8— 62 

130, 

7— 97 

— 

3— 86 

— 

6— 66 

_ 

8 - 7 II 3 

186, 

7—106,468 

— 

6 — 68 

131, 

1—31, 92 

188, 

9—226 

20 , 

1—360 

_ 

4—112 

190, 

If—279 

31, 

6—191 

133, 

6—147 

191, 

6—467 

32, 

4 ,6 f.—846 

.’34, 

8—144 

191, 

9— 64 

33, 

9—464 

-T 

' 4—146 

— 

10—464 

34, 

2f.—160 

136,: 

136, 

138, 

,8,4—143 f. 

8 — 36 
1—180 

Ha'idala ii. 

35, 8—364 

38, 1—166 

— 2,7,9,11—1637. 

139, 

11 — 10 
9—126,216 

1 , 

3 ff.—219,282 

39, 

9—126 

1 ff.—242 

142, 

10—224 


13 f.—202 

40, 

1 ff.—31,180 

142, 

12—146 

~i. 

7—283 

41, 

6 — 60 

143, 

6—213 

4 , 

3—206 


16-t341 

149, 

3—213 

8. 

3—216 

— 

17—342 

181, 

154, 

4—461 

9— 68 
6—286 

9, 

11. 

1—216 

7— 84 

S^f.— 96 

Mandala iii. 

156, 
167, 1- 

4—126 

-166, 169, 239 

mmm 

11— 89 

14— 91 

2, 

11—212 


4-249 

_ 

18—113 

3. 

3f.—200 


6—243 


19—114 


10—214 

1'89, 

1 1— 21 

12. 

1 f.—124 

— 

11—205 


6—161^ 


3—205 

4, 

9—226 

160, 

2flr.—22, 30 


6—104 

6. 

10—214 

161, 

Iff.—226 


6,14—Iff? 

6, 

6—214 


10—463 


7—168,192 


6, 9—10,213 


14— 72 


8f.—109 

"s, 

6—194 

162, 

22— 46 


10—112 

9, 

■ V12.215 

163, 

13—286 


11 f.— 97 

12, 

i,/*—220 

164, 

6—367 

H, 

1— 89 

14, 

/44—316 


43—463 


4— 98 

20, 

*-218 j!— 


46—219 


6— 97 

21, 

1—210 if 


49—342 

15, 

1— 93 

— 

3—200 

_ 

'60— 17 


2—88,115 

23, 

4—338 

166, 

6 ff.— 16 


8— 96 

26, 

" 1—206 

_ 

8—'^3,2 


0—192 

— 

6—106 

_ 

9— 99 

16, 

2— 83 

26, 

2—282 

-166, 

12— 3d 


3— 86 


7—210 

167, 

3—460 

17, 

6— 99 

27, 

2, 7—200 


9-460 

18, 

3—86,106 

■ 23, 

1 ff.—209 

‘ 170, 

164 

19, 

#2—04 

30, 

6—30,99 
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81, 

16—168 

32, 

4«- 92 


8—168 

_ 

9 f.— 89 . 

‘_ 

12 f.— 91 f 

as; 

6—166 

34, 

1— 91 


2— 99 

_ 

8— 30 

— 

9—113 

36, 

4— 85 

— 

6— 89 

* — 

7— 88 

_ 

9— 92 

36, 

7 f.— 89 

38, 

4— 84 

43,. 

7—262 

44, 

2—168,192 

45, 

1, 4—85,107 

46, 

2 f.— 99 

47, 

1— 89 


8— 92 

48, 

2f.- 77 


4—84,229 

49, 

1— 80 

51, 

12— 89 

62, 

3— 90 

63, 

2—106 

— 

4 ft— 81 

— 

■ 6—104 

— 

8— 8^ 

64, 

6— 19 


13—161 

— 

18— 62 

_ 

19 t— 40 

66, 

—354 

— 

2—286 

_ 

10—215,286 

— 

19—225 


1— 18 


6—166 

68, 

1—192 

69, 

— 69 

61, 

ft 6—191 

$2, 

V-172 

Man^a iv. 

1, 

2,4—219 

2, 

6-<«216 


11— 43 

4, 

■4—218 


10—216 

~5, 

* 1—214 


4—12& / 

— 

5-811, 45& 


lUgiyeda continued — 

6, 13—191 

6,, 2—211 

• 8, 2, 4—202,215 

12, 4—46,218 

13, 2—169 

14, 2—169 

16, • 14—468 

17, 2—31,1Q0 

— 4,17*-78,195 

— 16—107 
18,1,6,10 ft—78 

— 8—219 

— 4—100 

— 12— 16 

21, 9—108 

26, 2—114 

— 6—202 

28, 1 f.—267 
30, 1—124 

— 8,6— 18 

— 8 ft.—192 
—14, 20—97,451 

32, 16— 90 

— 17ff.—109 

33, 6 f.—226 

— 11 — 20 

36, 3, 8—284 

36, 18-460 

38, 6—467 

41, 4—122 

42, 3—226 

43, ^236 

46, V-241 

46,1, 3f.—144 
48, 4 f—144 

80,1,4 ft—278 

61, 9—184 

62, 2—192 

— 4—196 
63,2—164,368,472 1 

— 3,6—166 

64, 2—14,164 

— 8—164,166 


66, 

3— 30 

Man^ala v. 

1, 

4—201 


11—213 

2, 

7— 66 

3, 

1—219 

4, 

9—218 


10—285 

" 9 , 

3 f.—210 

13, 

6—219 

26, 

e-#i& 


Eig-Tcda continued- 


29, 

16—462 

30, 

6^92,100 

31, 

• 2^107 


* #—85f 

— 

10— 91 

32, 

1— 96 

34, 

2— 86 


•4—111 

36, 

1— 89 

37, 

1, 4—107 

. 41, 

11—472 

• 42, 

• 6—100 

,43, 

11—340 

• ■ ^ 

12-2;!80 

46, 

8— 41 

48, 

^18 £—172 

62, 

* 16—464 

63, 

.4—160 

64, 

1, 3—160 


11—149 

55, 

1»-1M 

— 

4-4286 

— 

6—160 

67, 

6—160 

60, 

2 £—160 

62, 

3— 68 


6— 6i>' 

— 


63, 

1 — 60 

— 

2—286 

— 

3— 68 

— 

4—169 

69, 

1,4— 68 

— 

3— 36 

73, 

1—238 

Jr 

74, 

6—216 

6—243 


10—238 ■ 

1’ 

6—241 

10—286 

t 

3—239 

4 ft.—247 


9—196 

2—191 • 


2, 8—1628 

— 

4, 6—169f 

82, 

2 ft.-163, 

83, 


86, 

24-162 

— 

6— 62 

—✓ 7 t— 65 

Xan^ala vi. 

2, 

4rf.—216 

6. 

6—216 
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lUg-veda centmued-— 

1 lUg'Veda MwltituMl—, 

7,^ 

1 f.—206 ( 

60, 6—114 

38, 

' 4—47,126 


4— 14 

01,1,2,7,8,1U—340ff. 

8941 

2— 20. 


7*1-214 

63 6 f.—241 ' 

40, 

1—187 • 

8,' 

S^*-214 

71, It, 6—167 


6—854. 


6—218 

72, 1, 2—168,270 

' 46, 

. 1—162,187 

9, 

1 f.—465 

74, 1,3—270 

49, 

2-i- 72,486 


7—216 

75, Iff., et—469 


3— 63 

13, 

• 1—218 

, — 18—472 

62, 

2—441 

14. 

2—200 


66, 

13—160 

16,13,14,89,48—209,220 
17, 8— 92 

Man^ala ni. 

67, 

1—160 

6—285 

— 

-9— 96' 

< 1, 14—206 

68, 

12— 74 


10— 86 

2, 1—211 

60, 

1—1*8 


11—17SS' 

— 3—209 

— 

2—167 

13, 

3—104,114 

— 6—191 

— 

3—160 


10—101 
»— 84 
^ 2— 92,95 

4— 85 
5, 8—104 
11—113 
3—107 

7— 16 

8 — 100 

3— 114 

4— 96 

5— 103 


68 & 64 %-176 
65, -1177 

66 & 67 -il78 
68, —179 

— *,’3—167 
6% .41 f.—Wf. 


4— 62,156 

6—67 
6 f.— 68 
6— 63 

1—168 

2—166f. 

2— 72 

3— 65,476 
2— 61 

4— 169 
11— 61 
18— 08 


‘29, 

!■ 2— 82 

11, 

1—202 

C7, 

21—238 

30, 

1, 6— 30,100 

12, 

2—218 

68, 

3—242 

36, 

1— 92 

18, 

1— 49 

— 

7—246 

89, 

3—198,267 


2-215 

69, 

3-236 

40, 

2— 89 

16, 

12— 43 

72, 

2—249 

44, 23—169, 193, 267 


( 14—218 


4—239 

—; 

22, 24—268 

10, 

3—211 

— 

6—238 

46, 

26—107 

18, 

2—464 

75. 

6—191 


l'f.-i:j62 

20, 

5— 79 

76, 

1—168 


3—90,194 

21, 

6— 92 


4—193,286 

— 

6—268 


7— 17,125 

77. 

2—187 


6—,89 

28, 

3— 31 


3—167 

_ 

8, 11—W6,112 

_ 

6—105 

78, 3—166, 169, IP-., 205 

_ 

i6ff.—no 

26, 

3—468 

80, 

1—196 


18— 82 

27, 

3—107 

81, 

4—195 


19—227 

30, 

1— 12 

82, 

21—123,169 

_ 

23-iv.55 

31, 

6—106 

— 

6t—122 

49, 

7—340 


6—109 

83, 

/1-114 

60, 

2— 61 

32, 

18 t—108 

— 

/ 2-471 


7—846 ' 

33, 

2— 89 

— 

8—462 


5—22,41 

— 

1—462 

— 

9—123? " 


7—441 

34, 

2— 32 

84, 

2—65,123 

62,6 4—286 


20—225 

85, 

8—123 

— 

6—'339 

— 

211—226 

86v. 

8 ff.— 66 


85, 8,10—169 
— 12—286 

86, 2— 70 

37, 3—107 

88, 2,4—187 
-T 3—163 


87,1, 2, 3, 6— 62 

— 4—63 

— 7— 47,66 

88, 2.— 69 

— 4 ff.—60,67 

89, 1 fif.— 67. 
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90, 

•3—143 

. 91, 

&.-144 


6 — 86 

. 92, 

2—144 „ 

. 63, 

.7— 47,218 

H, 

7—220 

05, 

1 ff.—340 f. 

06, 

4 ff.—340 

97, 

6—281 


8 — 23,280 

98, 

3— 79,89 

99, 4 f.—96, 169, 206 

KO, 

4—113 

101 , 1 , 

2,4ff.—141f. 

103, 

—436 

104, 

3—812 

— 

, 6—106 

Man^nla vUi. 

2 , 

4— 89 


12—464 


18— 20,88 

_ 

. 20—460 

4, 

9—108,457 


10,12— 89 
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SECTION 1. 

THE INDIAJP GODS GENEEAILT, AS KEPRESENTED IN THE 
EIG-VEDA. 

Before proceeding to offer some description of the powers, functions, 
characters, and mutual ftlations of the scireral deities celebrated in 
the Eig-veda, I shall give some account of the general conceptions 
entes*tained by the Vedic poets and some later Indian tlriters, regard¬ 
ing itjheir classes, numbers, origin, and duration. 

(1) Yaska's dcdsijication of the gods. 

« 

The following classifleatiqn of the Vedic gods is adduced by Yaska * 
in his Nirukta (vii. 5), as being that given by the ancient expositors 
who preceded him: Tisrah eva devatiilf iti Nairuktah Agni^ prithiin- 
^sthdno V&yur va Indro vd antariksha-sthdnah Suryo dyu-sthamh ) 
tdsdm mdhdhhdgypd ekaikasydh, a/pi hahuni numadheyani bhavanti 
api vd karma-prithaktvdd yathd hotd adhvaryur brahma udgdtd ity 
apy ekasya satah \ api vd prithag eva syu^ | prithag hi stulayo bhavanti 
tathd abhidhdnani | “There are three deities according to the ex¬ 
pounders of the Vedi {Nairuktah), viz. Agni, whoso place is on the 
.earth; Vayu, or In&a, whoso place is in the air; and Surya (the 
sun), whose place is in tl^ sky.® These deities receive severally 
many appellations, in consequence of their greatness, or of the diversity 
of their functions, as the names of hotri, adhvaryu, brahman, and ud- 

* For some account of Yaska's work sec the second'vol. of this work, pp. 162 and 

173, and my article “ On the Interpretation of the Veda ” in the Joum. E. A. S. for 
1 {^66, pp. 319 ff. • 

• Compare E.V. x- IfiS, 1. Sdrgo no divas patu VSlo antariksKat | Agnir nob 
> ^drtMvebhyab “ May the Sun preserve us hfip; the sky, Vayu from the air, and 

Agni from tldngs on earth.” • ' ‘ ' 
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gitri, are applied to one. and tte aame person, [aeeording to the parti¬ 
cular sacrificial oflice whicli he happens to be fulfilling^. Or’theSe gods 
may all he distinct, for the praises addressed to them, and also their 
appellations, are distinct. ” ’ Pursuing the triple classifi(Sition here 
indicated, Yaska proceeds in the latter part of hi%worfc to divide the' 
different deities, or forms of the same dcitie#, specified in the fifth 
chapter of the Naigbanfuka or Vocabulary, ■which is ^refi.\ed to his 
work, into j;ho three brders of tewestrial (Nirukta vii. 14-ix. “fiS), 
intermediate or aerial (x. 1-xi. 50), and celestial ^xii. 1-46). I 
shall not reproduce those lists, which could not in some places be 
thoroughly understood without explanation, as they include several 
deities whose precise character and identification with other divinities^ 
are disputed, and embrace a number of objects which are not gods at 
all, but are constructively regarded us such from their being addressed 
in the hymns.'* 


(2) Tlteir nuniber. 

The gods are spoken of in various texts of*the Rig-veda as being 
thirty-three in number. Thus it is said ^n R.V. i. 34, 11: “ Come 


’ This passage is quoted more at length in the 4th vol. of this work, pp. 133 ff. 

" The following is tlie manner in which Yaska classifies the hymns. I quote the , 
classification as interesting, though unconnected with my present subject:—He di]|^des 
(Nir. vii. 1) the hymns, or portions of hymns, devoted to the praise of the gods mto^ 
three classes, viz, (1) those in which the gods are addressed in the third person as 
absent, as “ Indra rules over heaven and earth ” (i. 89,10), etc.; (2) those which ad¬ 
dress them in tlie second person as present, sncbws “ O Indra, slay thou our enemies ” 
1.52, 4)nete.; and (3) those in which the author speaks in the first person, and 
ahout himself. Of these the first two classes are the most ^mcrous. Again some of 
the hymns aro merely laudatory, as, “ 1 declare the valorous deeds of Indra,” B.V., 
i. 32, 1; others contain prayers, not praises, as, “ may I see clearly with my eyes, he 
radiant in my face, and hear distinctly with my cdks.” Again, there arc imprecations, 
as, “may I die to-day, if 1 am a Yatudhana” (vii. 104, 15), etc. Again, a particular 
state of things is described, as, “there was then neither death nor immortality” 
(x. 3 29, 2). Again, a lamentation is uttered, as, “ the bright god will fly away »n& 
never return ” (x. 95, 1.5). pr.aise and blame are expressed, as, “ he who cats 
alone, is alone in his guilt” (x. H7,%), and “ the house of the liberal man is like a 


pond where lotuses grow” (». 107,10); and in the same rfty, in the hymn to Dice, 
gambling is reprehended, and agriculture praised (x. 34, 13). “ Thus the views Vfifh. 
which the riskis beheld the hymns were very various.” The Srigiqpl te*t of ma.s( 
o# this pBssi%e will be found in ^t^3td vul. of this work, p. 211. 
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hither, Kasatyas, ^Srins, together with the thrice eleven gods,’ to 
drink ^nr nectw ’’ (a n&mtyS, trihhir ekadasair iha develhir y&tam 
madhupeyam Aivind). 

Again, in i. 45, 2 : *' Agni, the wise gods lend an ear to their wor¬ 
shipper. God with, the ruddy steeds, who lovest praise, bring hither 
those three and thirty (krushfivdno hi dahohe devaij^ Agm viehetatah | 
<a» rohidasm gi-vantu traymtrirhiatam & vaha), , 
i.'139, 11 (=Taitt. 8. i. 4,10, ?). “Ye gods, who are eleven in the 
sky, who are eleven on earth, and who in your glory “ are eleven 
dwellers in the (atmospheric) waters, do ye welcome this our offering ” 
{ye devaso divi ekadaka stha pfithivyUm adhi ekudaia stha \ apmkihito 
mahina ekddaia efh» U devaio yajnam imaih, juehadheam). 

iii. 6. 9. “ Agni bring hither according to thy wont and gladden the 
three and thirty gods with their wives” {patnlvatae triMataih trlM 
cha ievan anushvadham avaha madayama). 

vjii. 28, 1. “ May the three over thirty gods who have visited our 
sacrifl-ial grass, ’•ecognize us, and give us double ” " {ye irimiati trayas 
pare devaeo barhir aaadan j vidan^ aha dvitd 'samn), 

viii. 30, 2. “ Ye who are the three and thirty gods worshipped by 
Manu (or man), when thus praised, may ye become the destroyers of 
our foes” (iti etutam asatha risddaso ye stha trayas cha trimiaoh eha | 
manor dev&h yajniyasah). 

viii. 35, 3. “ Asvins, associated with all the thrice eleven gods, with 
the Waters, the Msruts, the Bhrigus, and united with the Dawn and 
*the Sun, drink the soma ” {vihair devais trihhir ekadasair iha adbhir 
maritdbhir Bhngubhik sachabhuv& | sajoshase, Ushasu Suryena eha 
somam pibata Aivind). 

^ That is, as SayaQa expluns, those included in the three classes, consisting each 
of eleven gods, specified in the verse (i. 139,11), “Te eleven gods who exist in the 
sky.” etc. ^ 

'V On this Sayana remarks, “ Although, according to the text, ‘ There are only 
three gods,’ (Nirukta, vii. 5), the deities who represent the earth, etc., are but three, 
ktill through their greatness, i.e, their respective varied manifestations, they amount 
to thirty-three, according to the saying, ‘other n^pifeetations of Him exist in 
different places.’ ” Compare B'p. Br. xi. 6, 3, 4 ff. The Atharva-veda (x. 9, 12) 
divides the gods into dwellers, in the sky, air, and earth {ye deeah iieithaio mtarikaha- 
ttsai eha ye ye eha tme ihumySm adhi). And the same Veda t 30, 8, speaks of the 
gods wh^ dwell in' the sky, on earth, in the air, in plants, animals, and waters (ye 
devah dim stha ye prithieyaih ye atdarikehe eehlSdLieha pajnahu apeu aatah). 

** Both says that dvilS does not mean double, blit assuredly, especially. 
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ix. 92, 4. “ 0 pTire Soma, all these gods, thrice elevea in number, 
are in thy secret,” etc.'® {tmaie, Soma pavamana ninye viitiedevSs tfayah 
ekadaia). . 

This number of thirty-three gods i» in the S'atapatha Birmans 
(iv. 5, 7, 2) explained as made up of 8 Vasus, 1> Rudras, and 12 
Adityas, together -wjth Dyaus and PrithivI (Heaven and Earth), while 
Frajapati makes a thiity-foarth {ashtau Vascma^ ekaclas<flMudrah iva- 
daia AdityA^ imo ova dydvd-prithwl ^t^yaotrirhiyau | trayastrifhiad 
devdh I Prajdpatii chatustrimka^). Or, according % another passage 
(xi. 6, 3, 5), the thirty-three are made up in the same manner with 
the exception of Indra and Frajapati, who are substituted for Heaven 
and Earth (t« ekatrimad Indras chaiva PrajdpatU eha traya>trimhu)P 
This enumeration could scarcely have been the one contemplated in 
the hymns, as we have seen that one of the texts above quoted (E. V. i. 
139,11) assigns eleven deities, who must probably have been all of the 
same class, to each of the three spheres, sky, air, and earth.'* It^s 

% • 

This number of thirty-three gods is referred to in a hymn to the sun in the 
Mahubhurata iii. 171, as joining in the worship of that deity; Trayas triihiacJticha 
vai damit. See also v. 14019 and 15465 of the same thfrd book; book iv. 1769, 
and book xiii. 7102. According to the Eamayana, ^ranyakagda 14, 14 f. (Bom¬ 
bay cd.) Aditi was the mother of thirty-three gods, Adityas, Vasus, and Eudras, and 
of the two Advins {Adityam jajnire devus irayoBtrimaad arindama | Adityd^ Vamvo 
Sudrah Ahimu cha parantapa). In Gorresio’s edit, the verse occurs in 20, 15. 
See also the S'p. Br. xii. S, 3, 29. The Taittirlya Sanhita, ii. 3, 5, 1, says that Praja- 
pati had thirty-three daughters, whom he gave in marriage to Soma. The A.V. li. 
3, 52, says that Frajapati made thirty-three worlds out of the Sdana ablation. See 
also E.V. viii. 39,9, Valakhilya, 9, 2. The Aitareya Bruhmana, ii. 18, says: trayas- 
trimsad vai devdh eomapda trayastrimiad asomapdih | ashfau Vasavaji eUddaia Itudr^lf 
dvddasa Aditydh FrajdpatiS cha Vaahafharas cha ffe devdlf tomapafy | ekddaia prayd- 
fdl^ehddaea atfgiydjdl^chddada upaydjdh, ete asampdfy pasuA>hdjandh | sotnena somapdn 
prindti pas and asomapdn | “ Thirty-three gods are drinkers of S^a, and thirty-three are 
not. The eight Vasus, the eleven Eudras, the twelve Adityas, Frajapati and Vashet- 
kara are the soma-drinkers. The eleven Prayajas, the eleven Anuyajas, and <he 
eleven TJpayajas are those who do not drink it, bi^ receive animat sacrifices, ^e 
{the saorificcr) satiates the soma-drinkers with soma, and those who do not drink it 
with animal-saorifices.” For an explanation of the terms praydja, anuydja, and vpa- 
ySja see Professor Hang’s translation of the Ait. Br. ii. 110, notes. , 

Compare Xaitt. Br. ii. 7, 2,^. In the sequel of the above passage (S'atap. Br. 
xi. 6, 3, 6) Dyaus, PyithivI, and Adity#are said to be included among the Vasus. 
So that it is clear there is no otnsistency in these accouitfs. • 

“ On this division of the universe into three domains, see the remarks of Ftofessui- 
Eoth in his diaaejtation on “The Highest Gods of the Arian Esc*.” ^oar.. Germ. 
Or. Socisty>1842, p. 68. 
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also clear that this number of thirty-three gods could not have em¬ 
braced the whole of the Vedio deities, as in some of the preceding texts 
Agni, the Alvins, and the Maruts are separately specified, as if distinct 
from the thirty-three. Further, Indra could not have been, in the 
opinion of the author of the Brahmana, at least as expressed in this 
passage, xi. 6, 3, 5, ohe ot the twelve Adityas (as he was regarded at 
a later period), since he is separately spccifipd as making up the 
mStaber of thirty-three gods. « • ' 

In the R.IJ. iii. h, 9 (= R.V. x. 52, 6 and Vaj. S. 33, 7) the gods 
are mentioned as being much more numerous: “ Three hundred, three 
thousand, thirty and nine gods have worshipped Agni,”*“ etc. {trlni 
iatd tri sahasruni Agniiti trimsach cha devuh nara cha asapargan). 

In another passage (i. 27, 13) tho gods are spoken of as divided into 
great and small, young and old: “ Eeverence to the great, reverence 
toptho small: reverence to the young, reverence to the old. Lot us 
T^rship tho gods if we are able; may I not, o gods, neglect the jrraiso 
of the greatest” (namo mahadhhjo namo arhhakelhyo mmo yuvdbliyo 
nmivik aHnebliyah 1 pajama devpn yadi SalcmvCima na jydyasah sam»am 
, u srikshi devuh |). • 

I am not aware, however, that tills latter classification of the gods 
is alluded to in any other of the hymns. In fact this distinction 
among the deities is denied in another passage, viii. 30, 1: na hi vo 
asti arhhalco devaso na kumarakah | vihe satomahdnia^ it | (“Eono of 
you, 0 gods, is small or young: you are all great ”). 

(3) Their^ origin and immortality. 

In the Eig-veda,the gods arc spoken of as immortal “ (at in i. 24,1; 
i. 72, 2,10; i. 189, '3; iii. 4,11; iii. 21, 1; iv. 42, 1; vii. 11,1; vii. 17,4; 

x.« 13, 1; X. 65, 15 ; x. 69, 9; x. 72, 5; but they are not regarded in 

« t t 

The commentator remarks here that the number of the gods is declared in the 
Bphad Aranyaka Dpanishad. See pp. 642 ff. of the text of this Upanishad, printed 
‘ ran tho Bibl. Ind.; and pp. 205 ff. of the EnKh-ih translation in the same series. The 
same passage occurs in nearly the same words in the S'atapatha Briihmana, li. 6, 3, 
4 ff. On the numbers of the gods, see a not4 of Professor Uaug in his Aitareya BrSh- 
mana, ii. 212, note, dhd the remarks by Dr. Euhn ir his notice of this paper in his 
*"feeitschrift, p. 223. 

“ In the,AthalTa-veda .i. 31,1, four immortals arc spoken of a^ tho guardians of 
the four quarters of the sky (as'anam elutturbhyo ampteihgah). • 
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general as unbeginning or self-existent beings.” Thel'o are, as we shall 
see in the next section, many, passages in which they are desBribIB as 
being tho offspring of Heaven and Earth. Jn i. 113, 19, ITshas, the 
Dawn, is characterized as the mother of, the gods {ievanam muta); in 
ii. 26, 3, Brahmanaspati is called their father {devugOm pitaram); in 
ix. 87, 2, Sbma is said to be tho father and skiiful generator of the 
gods devunaS? janitii sudahhah; see also ix. 42, 4^ ix. 86, 10; 
and ix. 109, 4); in ix. 96f 5, the samcjleity is described as the genera¬ 
tor of Heaven, Earth, Agni, Surya, Indra, and Vishnu (Janttd dtvo 
janitd, pritJtivyd^ \ janita Agner janiia Suryanya jamtn Tndrasya jani- 
tota Vishnoh) ; in x. 72, 5, the gods arc declared to have been bom 
after Aditi {tarn devah anv ajuyanta); in x. 97, 1, certain plants appear 
to be described as produced three ages (yugas) before the gods {yah 
onhadhih parvdh jdtdh derehhyas triyngam piird ); whilst in x. 129, 6, 
tho gods are said to have been bora subsequently to tho creation of tjfo 
universe, so that in consequence no one can declare its origin (yirvdg 
dtii ds tmya tkarjanena atha ho veda yaialf d iabhuva).'^ Y^rnna, Mitra, 
Aiyaman, Bhaga, Daksha, and Amsa are designated, in R.V. ii. 27^ 1, 
and some of them elsewhere, as Adityas, or sons ofiAditi. Tho birth of 
Indra is mentioned in various texts, and his fgfther and mother alluded 
to, though not generally named ” (iv. 17, 4, 12; iv, 18, 5, 12; viii. 45, 
4; viii. 66, 1; x. 134, 1 if.). In vf. 59, 1, Indra and Agni are ad- 

” This is not, however, admitted by Professor Max Mfillor, who says (Chips from 
a German Workshop, i, 38) “ passages in which the birth of cdftaiu gods is men? 
6 uned liave a physical moaning: they refer to the birth of the day, the rising of the 
ran, the return of tj^; year.” , 

In the Alharva-veda xi. 7, 23, all the gods |ro said to have been bom from 
Uchchhishfa or the remains of the oblation fJJcluihhwMnj jajnirc mne divi devah 
divis'ritnh) ; and in verse 27 the same assertion is repeated i^garding them in con¬ 
junction with the fathers, men, Gandharvas, and Apsara.ses (ihmk pitaro manmhyah 
Gandharvopsaraias eha ye | uchchishfiijjajmre sane divt devdh dtvisritdhi). Compute 
Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 3, 2, 3. In the S'atapatha Brahma||a xiv. 2, 2, 2, it is said 
mi tirmudro yo 'yam pavate \ etasmnd mi samudrat sane devah sarvani Ihutimi 
tamuddramnti | “ This which is purified is the ocean (jsamudra). From this ocean 
all the gods, all creatures issue forth ” (samuddrmanlt). Tho gods are said to have* 
been bom in pairs according to a jassage of the Taittiriya SaiShitS (vi. 6,6), referred 
to by Sayana on E.V. viii. 72, 8. . • 

In 11.V. X. 101, 12, a goddfss called mshtigrl is mqpdonad, apparently as tho 
mother of Indra: Nishtigrydh pntram d chavaya utaye Indram | “ draw hither Indva - 
the son of Nishtigri to aid us,” etc. Sayana on this passage identifii»i ber^nilh Aditi, 
VIS. :,“She yho Wallows up her i4vt' wife^Aw^ft, i.c, Dili.” Indra is in fiuit 
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dressed in these words: Hat&to vSm pitaro devaialravah IndrUgni jtvatho 
yitvtim I “ Your fathers, who had the gods for foes, have been slain, o 
Indra and Agni; but jqn survive.” .But in the next verse both gods 
are saidcto have had one gene^tor and to be twin-brothers {saiMuo vam 
janiia. hhr&tar& puvdM ycmav ihehamatara). The A.V. i. 30, 2, speaks 
of some of the gods as Wng fathers and others as beinf sons (y» vo 
defBdh pitaro. ye cJutputrSh aachetaso me irinuta idim ulctam). See also 
E-V. X. 63, 2, which ivill be quoted in the tteption on Aditi. 

In iv. 64,^ 2 (=Yaj. 8. 33, 54) it is said that Savitpi bestows im¬ 
mortality, an excellent lot, on the gods {devehhjo hi prathamam yajni- 
yelhyo amritatvarh suvasi hhUgam uttanzam).'’’ Agni is also said, vi. 7, 
4, by his power or skill, to confer immortality on the gods, who wor¬ 
ship him when he is bom like an infant and shines forth from out of 
his parents (tvilm vi'ave amrita j3.yamd.nam iUnm na devah ahhi aaih 
r\(wanU \ tava hratuhhir amritatvam Byan vaihatiara yat pitror adidett). 
In ix. 106, 8 the gods are said to drink Soma to obtain immortality 
’(tv.’idz devBao^amritHya ham papuh | compare ix. 109, 2, 3).“ In x. 
53, 10 some means are alluded to (it is not clear what) by which the 
gods attained immcrtality {yena devaso amritatvam, anasuh). In x. 
167, 1 Indra is said to have conquered heaven by austere fervour 
(tvadt tapah paritapya ajayah avah) ; and in x. 159, 4 he is said to have 
become glorious and exalted by the offering of some oblation {yenendro 
haviaha hritvl ahhavad dyumni uttamah). 

In the A.V. iv. 23, 6 Agni is said to have been the author of the 
immortality of the gods {yena devu^ amritam anvavindan) ; in the same 

addressed as an Aditya along wift Vamna in vii. 85, 4. He is not, however, as we 
have seen above, considered as such in the S'p. Br. zi. 6, 3, 5, where he is mentioned 
as distinct from the twelve Adityas. 

•> Sfiyana interprets this by saying that he gives them soma and other means of 
rttaining immortality {amritatvam fat^aadhanam uitamam uikfiahtatamam bttagnm 
^aamadi-iakahanam amaai anujsnSti). The same deity is said i. 110, 3, to have con¬ 
ferred immortality on the Ribnus {tat Savita vo amritatvam amvat). 

» See S'atapatha Brfihmana ix. 5, 1,1-8, where it is said that immortality de- 
, parted from the gods (devtbhyo ha vai amritatvam apachahrSmd^, when they set 
themselves to recover it by religious observances.,, They poured out soma into Agni 
and thus infised immortality into him, anw by so doing acquired it themselves, as ho 
is the soul of all thj gods. Soma is the principle of immortality {abhiehatya agnnv 
ajuhtivuh I tad aynav amritam adadhuh | tarveaham « ha esha demnnm atma yad 
agnih ) ta^- yad aynav amfitam adadhua tad aimann amritam adadhata } tate devah 
amjilSh edhavan | tad yat lad amrit/^m SoutalC ta$). 
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Yeda, xi. 5,19, the gods are sud to hare OTercomeMeath bj continence 
and austere fervour {brahmaoharyena tapasa devah mrityum apagltnata ); 
and, ibid. xiii. 1, 7, to hav.e acquired immortality‘through* Bohita 
{pma devaht amxitcm anvavindan). Cojnpare th% same Yeda.iii. 22, 3; 
iv. 11, 6; iv. 14, 1; S’atap. Br. i. 7, 3, 1; Ait.^Br. vi. 20; Taitt.' 
Sanh. L 7, 1, 3, and vi. 5, 3, 1; and tie Mahabharata xiv. 1444: 
Taihaiva iapatd dtvCi^ mahdmuyabi iivafii gatBJf |. , 

I have elsewhere quoted a nuiyber of passages &om the S'atapatha 
Brahmana, in which it is related how the gods became immortal; ^d 
how, though of the same parentage, and originally on a footing of 
equality, with the Asuras, they became superior to them.** (See the 
4th vol. of this work, pp. 47-53; and the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xx. pp.41-45.) * 

According to the Taittirlya Brahmaga the gods obtained their dividb 
rank by austerity {tapasa deva^ devatum agrt ay an | iii. 12, 3, 1). 

In other places some of the gods, as Indra (iii. 46, 1; v. 42, 6), are 
spoken of as undecaying; and in vi. 24, 7 it is sai^of that gc^ 5iat 
neither autumns nor months wear him out, nor. do days cause him to 
decay {na yam jaranti bar ado na masu^ na dyiva^ Indratn aoa&rba- ' 

■»). Whether or not the Vedic poets^had any conception of an 

In S(atapatlia Brahmana ii. 4, 2, l^it ia said that all creatures came to PrajS- 
pati, and asked that they might live. To the gods he said, “ Saerifloe is your food, your 
immortality is your support, the sun is your light,” etc. {yajito m ‘nnam amfitatvam , 
vah urg valf suryo vojyotilf \ To the passages of the S'. P. Br. regarding the manner * 
in which the gods acquired immort^ty, above referred to, i may add one as^et 
unpublished from the India Office MS. of the Taittirlya SanhitS vii. 4, 2, 1; Tatha* 
vai manvshyah evam devaT^ agrt dsan | te ^Jcdmayantdvarttim pdpmanam mrityum 
apahatya daivim samtadam gachhema iii | te etai^ eJiaturviikiaiirdtram apasyams tam 
dlbarmna tena gytyanta taio vai it *variiim papmanam mrityum apahatya daivim 
tamtadam J^aehthan | “ The gods were formerly just like men. They desired to 
overcome want, misery, death, and to go to the divine aslbnibly. They saw, took, 
and sacrificed with, this Chaturvims'atiratra, and in consequence overcame yant, * 
misery, and death, and reached the divine assembly” In the Taitt. Sanh. v. p. 43« 

(of Izidia Office MS.) we are told that “ the gods arm Asuras contended together; and 
that the former were less numerous than the latter, when they took some bricks which 
they saw, and placing them in the proper position to receive the sacrifloial fire, w|^ 
the formula ‘ Thou art a multiffiier,’ they became numerous ” {Vtmsurah eamyatiah 
Sean | hanlyamto devah dean h^yamt^*surah I tt devah etah ishtakdh apntyan | iah 
upadadhania “ bhuyashfid ati ” ity eva bhuyamto ’bhavaH)a In the Mahabharata, 
Shutip. 1184, it is said that m the battle which they had with each other ”tl.a^ 
Asuras were the elder brothers and the gods the younger” (idaih tu iruyate pSrtAu^ 
yu^he devgturPputd \ aturdh bhrdga'pjyeah(hah devdi chapi yaviyasa%). * 
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absolute future etefaity of the gods, does not appear. But, as are have 
fieen, ftie authors of the Brahmanas did not regard them as naturally 
and essentially immortal;.and it is at all events evident that in later 
times their immortality was regarded as only relative, as according 
■ to the Puranic representation the gods are only a portion of the exist¬ 
ing system of the rmivarse, and are therefore subject, as regards their 
corporeal part,Jto the same law of dissolution as othe% beings. Sec the 
Is^'-vol. of this work, 2nd ed. p.,.49, and Professor Wilson’s Sankhya 
Karika, p. 14. ^ Thus, in a verse quoted in the commentary of that 
■work (p. 3 of the Sanskrit), it is said: “ Many thousands of Indras 
and of other gods have, through time, passed away in every mundane 
age; for time is hard to tSvercome ” {hahfinindra-sahaarani devanum 
eha yuge yuge \ lealena sainatUani luh hi duraiih-amah). And in the 
Sankhya Aphorisms, iii. 53, it is said that “ the suffering arising from 
deegy and death is common to all ” {tamanam jara-maranddi-jam dull- 
■hhgm) ; which the commentator interprets to mean that such suffering 
is “the commo;8i lot of all beings, both those who go upwards and 
those, who go downwards, from Brahma to things without motion ” 
Jfirddhvidho-gatanCim •Srahmudi-sthdvardntdnaih sarveshdm eva jard- 
maranudi-jam duhkham sddjmramm).'^^ The souls which have animated 
the gods, however, like those which animate all other corporeal beings, 
being eternal and imperishable, must of course survive all such disso¬ 
lutions, to be either bom again in other forms, or boo'•mo absorbed in 
tho supreme Brahma. See Wilson’s Vishnu Pur. p. 032, note 7; and 
the 3rd vol. of this work, 2nd cd. p. 99, where it is shewn, on the 
avthority of the Brahma Sutras or of S'unkara their commentator, that 
the gods both desire and are dupable of final emancipation. 


(4) Different generations of gods and their mutual relations. 

i> 

•Twoof the passages abovfi quoted (in p. 14), E.V. vi. 59,1, and A.V. i. 
SO, 2, imply that the existing gods were successors of others who had 
' previously existed. The former verse is perhaps illustrated (as Prof. 
Aufrecht has suggested to me) by R.V. hi 18, 12: JS~as te mdlaraih 
vidhavdm aehahrat Jayuiii has tvdm ajigfidihs^t charantam \ has ts devo 
tdhi mdrdike dsld yat prdhhind^ pitaram pddagrihya j “Who (o 

^ Compare Bitter’s History of l)hilowphp, Eogl. trassl. vol. 3, p. ,533. 
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India) made thy mother a widow ? Who sought to kill thee l^g or 
moving ? What god was present in the fray, when than diist #lay thy 
father, seizing him by the foot? In vik 2J, 7, mention is made of 
earlier gods: “Even the former gods“ admitted their powers to be_ 
inferior to thy divine prowess ” {ievdi chit te muryiya pdrve am hshat- 
traya mamire tahdfhgi). Earlier gods are also mentioned in x. 109, 4, 
though in conjunction with (unless we are to unddlstand them as 
identified w^th) the sevSn risliis: • in regard to her the former gods 
said, the seven rishis who sat down to practise austerity,” etc. {ievd^ 
etagyam avadanta purve gaptarighayag tapane ye nigheduJi). An earlier 
age of the gods is mentioned in x. 72, 2 f.: “ In the former age of the 
gods, the existent sprang from the non-exigent. In the first age of the • 
gods the existent sprang from the non-existent ” {fievdnam pUnye yuge 
agatah gad ajdyata | 3. Devdnum yuge prathame agotah gad ajayata). 
And in E.V. i. 164, 60 we have the following verse, which is repd&ted 
in X. 90, 1 6 (the Purusha Sukta) : yajnena yajnam ayajanta dev&g iMni 
dharmdni pratlumdni agan | te ha ndham mahimundh gaelutnta^yatra 
pane gudhyU^ ganti devuh 1 “With sacrifice the gods worshipped the 
sacrifice: these were the earliest rites. These* great powers soughia 
after the sky, where are the early Sadhyas, gods.” “ 

” In explanation of this legend Suy m* refers to the Taittiriya Sanhitn vi. 1,3,6. 
The following is the passage referred to, which I qnoto to show how little light it 
throws on the text of the £.V. : Yajno daksh'nSm aihpadhayai \ tarn gamabhamt | 
tad Jndro ^chayat | so ^manyata ‘*yo vai ito janighyaU sa idem ^tagiahyafi** iti | tMm 
pravUat \ tagyd Indra evdjdyata [ go *manyaia “ yo vai mad ito paro janishyatg ga 
idam bhavighyaU** iti | tagyd antmrisya yonim dekhinat { gd gutaeagd^bhavat | tat 
gdtmaidyaijanma | tdm hagte nyaveahtayata | tdm m^iggghu nyadadhdt | gd irighda- 
vighdifd ’bhavat | “ Indrasya yonir agi md m9 biihgir ” Ui \ “ Yajna (sacrifice) 
desired Dakshini (largess). He consorted with her. In^a was apprehensive of 
this. Jle reflected: ‘whoever is horn of her will he this« He entered into her. 
Indra himself was bom of her. He reflected: ‘ whoever is bom of her besides me 
will be this.’ Having considered, he cut open her womb. She produced a oo%,” 
etc. No mention is here made of his killing his father. 

SSyana in loco says this means Asuras. 

“ I quote here part of a note from my article On the Interpretation of the Veda. < 
Jour. E.A.S. for 1866, p. 3fl5: Yaska tells us (Niruktaxii. 41)that tlicNniruktas under* 
stood the Sadhyas to be “ the goefc whose locality is the sky,” dymt/mno devaganah, 
whilst, according to a legend (dkhydna) the term denoted a forijer ago of the gods.”' 
Professor Wilson translates the w®rd Sadhyuljffii 11. V. i. I64{ 50 by “ who are to be pro- . 
pitiated,” a sense not assigned by Sayana, who proposes, first, that of fddhand yajnddg- 
gddhana-vaniah kgrmadggdh, “ performers, performers of sacrifices, etc., Itork-gods.” 
^Ettawwords are rendered by Prof. Wilibn in hieoote on i. 164,50, “ divinities presiding 
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Tlie eods do not seem to have lived always on a Mendly footing mth 
each otl(er. It s^ppears to me that the two foUowing verses, E.V. iv. 80, 
8, 6, though otherwise repdeced hy Professor Wilson (after Sayana) are to 
he understdod of Indra fighting against the gods, and not with the gods 
against the Asuras Visve chana id and tv& devasa^ Indra yuyudhu^ | 
yad ahS, naklam Uiralf |*8. i'atra devdn righdyato vUvdn ayudhya^ eka^ 
it I tvam JndHt vanun aJufn \ 3. ‘tEven all thg gods assailed thee 
Indp, when thou didst prolong (?)• day and flight. 5. ,When thou 
didst fight alone against all the furious gods, thou didst slay the 
destructive.” This interpretation is favoured by the tenor of verses 
4, 6, 8-11 of the same hynm.” 

(5) Their pou>er» andpreroyatket. 

3^e gods can do whatever they will; ns mortal, however hostile his 
di^sition, can thwart their designs (E.T. viii. 28, 4. YatM vaianti 
devdijad id aeattad eehdm naJcir d minat | ardvd chana marttya^). The 
same is said of tte Mstruts viii. 20, 17; and of Indra viii. 50, 4; viii. 
55, 4. It is similarly declared id iii. 66,1, that no one, however skilful 

over or giving effect to religioss acts." This does not, however, appear to bo the 
real sense, as Mahidfaara on Vuj. S. 31,17, tells us that" there are two kinds of gods,’* 
karmadeva^ “ work-gods,” and SjanadevS^, “ gods by birth,” the first being those 
who had attained to the condition of deities by their eminent works, and the second 
those who were produced at the beginning of the creation. The second class is 
superior to the first, ^d, according to the Biibadaranyaka, a hundred enjoyments of 
fihe latter (the work-gods), “ are only equal to one single enjoyment of the former.” 
See all this and more declared in the BrihadSranyaka ITpanisbad, pp. 817 ff. (p. 230 f. 
oT translation), and S'atapatha Brahmana, p. 1087. A second sense proposed for 
tadAj/dh by Sfiyana on E.T. i. 164,*60, is that of the “ deities presiding over metres,” 
thhmdo ’bhirndnimh, v^ho were Adityss and Angirases, and, according to a BrSh- 
mana, by worshipping Agni were exalted to heaven. Prof. Wilson remarks in his 
note; ” It would seem that in SSyaga’s day the purport of the designation Sadhya 
lia& become uncertain.” Mahidhara on Vaj. 8. 31, 16, renders the .term cira4- 
u^dhi-iddhakdk, “producers ofthe condition of Virfij.” 

n I should observe that the Brahmanas constantly speak of the gods and Asuras 
u being both the offspring of Prajapati: as contending together (S'atap. Br. v. 1, 
If, 1; vi. 6, 2,11; vi. 6,3, 2); and even as being originally equal or alike (4th vol. 
of tto work, p. 62). And to prove that even malignant spirits may be called 
“gods,” Prof. Both, t.v. deva, quotes fron^tbe Taitt. Sanh. iii. 6, 4, 1, a verse 
to the effect: “ May Igni preserve me from the goisddevS^), destroyers of saerifloers, 
stealers of sacriGqes, who inhabit the earth; ” and a second text from the A.V. iii. 
16, 6: “A^Ufdo thou tbrongh the oblation repel the gods who^are destroyers of 
happiness ” ^ ^ 
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and wise, csa impede (he first and firm decrees of the, gods (m ts 
minmti mayino na dhlrS^ vratd devandm prathamd’dAruvdnf). They 
have dominion over all creatures (x. 65,‘i5itJ)ev&n Tasishtho amritdn 
vavande y» vUvd Ihuvamd dbhi pratatihu^). They are supplicated in 
viii. 30, 3, not to lead the worshipper% far^ai^y from the paths of 
their ancestor ^^Tanu (i»a mh pathah pitry&d mdnav&d adki dihrark 
Mithfa paravata,^). • In one passdge (B-V.* x. 33, 8 f.) a grateful ^priest 
exclaims that if he were lord o^*the immort^s and of mortally his 
royal patron’s life should be prolonged; but, he a#is, no one, even 
though he attain the age of a hundred years, can live beyond the time 
the gods appoint; such has been the perpetual course of things (8. Tad 
tMya amritdnam uta va marfydndm | jived id maghavd mama | 9. Ni 
devandm ati vratarh iaidtmd chana jlvati | tathd yujd vi vavfite). 4n 
another place, x. 117, 1, ^ encomiast of liberality expresses his as* 
surance that the gods had not ordained him (or others) to Ae of 
hunger, as even the full-fed are overtaken by various forma of dSath 
{Na vai u deva^ kahudham id vadham dadur uta diitam upa gachhanti 
mTityavafj). Another poet cries (A 64, 2) that there is n(?*other 
helper than the gods, on whom the fulfilment of all his wishes dependb 
{na marditd vidyate anyalj ebhyo deveahu %e adhi ledmd^ ayamaata). 
They Ijve in enjoyment in the region where Vishgu took his three 
strides (viii. 29,7. Trlni ekafi urugdyo'vi ehakrame yatra devdao madanti | 
comp. i. 154, 4). In iii. 54, 5, the rishi asks “ who knows, who :i|ow 
can declare, what road leads to the gods ? Their lower abodes aroi 
indeed perceived, but there are higher and mysterious manifestations, 
or regions, beyond {ho addhd veda hah ih^ra vochad devdn aehha pathya. 
hd aameti ^dadriare eahdm avamd aaddihai pareahu yd guhyeahu vrateahu 

On the other hand the drinker of Soma attains to the privilege of 
immortality and of knowing the gods (viii. 48, 3. Apdma aomam aeift- 
idh ttbhuma aganma j'yotir aviddma devdn^ | Comp. x. 31, 3. •navedaao 
amj-itdndm ahhdma |). 

“ The construction and sense of the last four words is obscure. They occur again 
>a a different connection in z. 114, ^ (where however is feminine; taaSm ni 
ehikyufy kavayo nulaaam pareahu ’ya^ guhyahu vratnjju | V The wise perceive the 
nature of these, who [exist] iS high and mysterious forms, [or realms].” The sense 
of enclosure or realm is assigned to the word vrata by MiiUer, Trans. E.V. i. 225,< 
who renders this last line thus; poets discovered their (the Nirptis’) origin, who 
AT# in the Ai hidden chanbera*'* 
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The gads,reward their pious worshippers and punish those who 
select their sernce: viii. 2, 18. Ichhanti dmah mrtvaniam na »vap~ 
nciya tpriha^anti \ “The^ods desire a man who pours out libations: 
they do not love sleep.” 

viii. 31, 15. MahMt demva^o rathah iHro pritm ham chit | devS,- 
nS0t yah id mono yajamanah iyahshaii abhid ayajvmo Ihuvat | 16. Na 
yajaniSm rishyasi na mnvafia na devayo \ “ IBf Impetuous is the 
chariot of the godly pan, and h9 is a hero in eveiy battle. The 
.saorifioer who s^ks to please the gods overcomes the man who docs 
not sacrifice. 16. Thou dost not perish, o sacrificer, nor thou who 
offerest libations, nor thou, o godly man.” 

• vii. 39, 2. Na devdsah havatnave | “ The gods are not for (t.s. they 
art not the portion of) the illiberal (or sluggish).” Have the words na 
fite h-dntaaya takhyuya deva^, in iv. 33, 11^ a similar meaning: “The 
gods are not fnendly to him who is tired of the sacred rite ” See a 
coUectpu of texts to the same effect as regards the individual deities 
in my article “On the_relations of the priests to the other classes of 
society in the Vedic a^e,” Jounfr B. A.. 8. for 1866, pp. 286 ff.; and 
A selection from them in the Ist vol. of this work, 2nd ed. pp. 259 ff. 

According to the S'atapatfia Brahmana, i. 1,1,7, “ the gods know the 
intentions of a man. They are aware that he contemplates the per¬ 
formance of this rite, and will make his offering in the morning; and 
coijsequently they all come to his house and abide there” {Mdno ha vai 
^dmah manushyaeyd djdnanti | te enam etad vratam upayawtaih viduh 
pratar no yahshyate iti | te aeya vihe devd^ grihan dgachhanti te aeya 

I have here endeavoured to collect such characteristics and^ttributes 
as are in the Yeda {fecribed to the gods collectively. In the sections 
treai4ng of the several deities, the qualities and functions attributed to 
each will be brought forwanj in detail. 
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SECTION *11. 

DTAUS>9 AND P^ITHIVi. 

I begin with Dyans and Prithivt (Heaven and Earth), who seem to 
have been very ancient Aryan divinities, and are in many passages of 
the Eig-veda described as the parents of the other gods. 

In addition to numerous detached verses in which these deities are 
introduced among other objects of adoration, are invited to ‘attend 
religions rites, and supplicated for different blessings, there are st^t’eral 
hymns’” (i. 159; i. 160; i. 185; iv. 56; vi. 70; dhd vii. 53which 
are specially devoted to their honour. As a specimen of the*way 1% 
which they au-e addressed, I subjoin a translation (very imperfeef^ I 
fear,) of some parts of the 159th and 160th hymns of the first book: 

i. 1§9, 1. Fra dyava yajnai^prithivl jitavridha mahi stushe vida- 
thesha praehelasa | devehhir ye devaputre eudamsasa ittha dhiya vQryani^ 
prahhiishatah | 2. Via manye pitur adruho mano mdtur mahi svatavak 
tad havlmabhih \ mretasa pitaru hhUma ehakratur prajayOdj, amritay^ 
varlmahhih \ “ 1. At the festivals [I worship] with offerings, and cele¬ 
brate the praises of. Heaven and Earthy the promoters <rf righteousness, 
the gree^ the wise, the energetic, who, having gods for their offspring, 
thus lavish, with the gods, the choicest blessings, in consequence of 
our hymn. 2. With my invocations I adore the thought of the^ene- 
fleent Father, and that mighty inherent|power of the Mother. The 
prolific Parents have made all creatures, and through their favours 
(have conferred) wide immortality on their offspring.” 

The crude form of this word is^iyu. I employ the ngminative JDyam, from its 
closer resemblance to the Gitek Ztis. The genitive i01)waa. 

See also A.V. iv. 26. PyithivI alone is celebrated in EV. 5, 84, 1 ff. Hymn i, 
IBS, is tconslaled and commented on by M. Ad. Begnier in his £'tude%ar I’idiome de.n 
Wedas. • 
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L 160^ 2. Uruvyaehasd mahint ataiehais pitd mStd eha hhuvanSni 
ralc»hata^\ .... ji. Ay am devdnSm apaadm apaatamo yo jajdna rodasl 
viSva-iamlhuvd \ viyo manip tvjail tuhratiiyayd iyarelhih tiamhhanebhi^ 
tamdnTtche [ 4. Te no gfindne mahinl mahi iravafi kihaitra0i dydvd- 
pfithivl dMsatho mahat | yendhhi krithfis tatandma viSvahd pandyyam 
qjo asme sam invatam | 2. 'Widdy expanded, vast, unwearied, the 

father and the Mother preserve all creatures. . ^. 4. He was the 
most ^Iful of the skilful gods who produced th&se two worjds, which 
are beneficent to *11, wife, desiring to create an excellent work, stretched 
out these regions and sustained them by undecaying supports, h. 
"When lauded, may the mighty Heaven and earth bestow on us great 
^own and power. May they impart to us laudable energy whereby 
w^may always control other creatures.” 

In the hymns Heaven and Earth are characterized by a profusion of 
epithets, not only such as are suggested by their various physical 
chax'.cteristics, as vastness, breadth, profundity, productiveness, ua> 
changeableness {le.uvyachud, mahinl, «r»I, lalmh, d&reante, gallilre^ 
ghfitmTith madhudnghs, oMriretaad, payaavail, ajare) (i. 160, 2; i. 185, 
7o iv. 66, 8; vi. 70, 1,'2); hut also by suA as are of a moral or 
spiritual nature, as innocuousnr beneficent, wise, promoters of righteous¬ 
ness, (jrUdvridhd, fitdvari, praeheta»d,adruhd) (i. 169, If.; i. 160, 1; 
iv. 56, 2; vi. 70, 6; x. 86, 2). 


(1) 'Mea/cen'and Earth dtteribed as the universal parents. 

The two (Heaven and Earth) together are styled parents, piiard 
(in i. 169, 2; iii. 8, 11; vii. 58, 2; x. 65, 8), or mdtard (in i. 155, 
3; ix. 85, 12; x. ■ 1, 7; x. 35, 3 ; x. 64, 14), or janitrl 
{dydvd-pfithivl janit^ E.V. x. 110, 9). In other passages the 
HeaVbn is separately styled father, and the Earth mother (in E.V. 
i. 89, 4; 1 90, 7j L 159, 2,' L 160, 2; i. 186, 11 j iv. 1, 10; v. 42, 
16; V. 43, 2, 16; vi. 51, 6;“ vi. 70, 6; vi. 72, 2; viii. 92, 2;x. 

3 ; X. 88, 15 (= Vaj. Sanh. 19, 47), See also A.V. ii. 28, 4; iiL 

•* Here they are sapplioated to preserve the'WoaiMpper sinless. In R.V. vi. 17, 
» they are called nmtara yahtl j^asya, “ the great parents of sacrifice.” 

■* ^e words of the original here are Dyauihpitah Pfiihm mater aihrug Ague 
lAratar Vasari, mfijata tta^ | “ Father Heaven, innoxioni mother Earth, brother 
Agni, Yasns, be gradous to ns.” A,Y. vi. 4, 3 has JjyamhpUar yamya daehh sma ya.,^ 
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23, 6; vi. 4, 8; vi. 120, 2; Tiii, 7, 2; and xii. 1, 10. In tljp same 

Teda, adi. 1, 12, the poet says! “ The Earth is the mother, dhd I am 
the son of the earth: Paijanya is the fethef; «aay he noarish ns {MSiS 
hhumih putro aham ptUlmya^ | POtyanyah pita sa u nah pipartu^)^ 
Again in verse 42 of the same hymn he gays, “ Reverence be paid to 
the Barth, the •wife of Paijanya, to her who ^raws her richness from 
showers {^Bhumyai Burjanya-patnyai namoidu varsha-medate). Here, 
as it will ha noticed, Pmjanya tak9s«the place of Hyaus, as the husband 
of Pyithivi.” 

In the Aitareya Brahmana, iv. 27, we have the following reference 
to the marriage of Heaven and Earth: Imau vai hkau salta adam \ 
tau vyaitum | na avarshat na aamatapat | te panchajanah na aama- 
janata \ tau deva^ tamanayan | tau aamyantUv daih deva-vivahaM vyam- 

hetam \ . asau vai lohah imarh hiam ahhi parydvarttata | tato vai 

dyavapfitldvi dbhavatam \ na dydva antarihahad na antarikaMd hhumih | 
which is translated as follows by Professor Hang (vol. ii. 308): “ TbSse 
two worlds (heaven and earth) were once joined. (SiJbsequently^ they 
separated. (After their separation) there fell neither rain, no^ was 
there sunshine. The five classes of beings (gods, men, etc.) then did 
not keep peace with one another. (Thdleupon) the gods brought 
about a reconciliation of both thege worlds. Both contracted with one 
another a marriage according to the rites observed by t&e gods.” The 
end of the section I render: “ That world approached this world: 
thence were produced heaven and earth: neither the heaven nor the 
earth was produced from the air.” 

Heaven and Earth are regarded as th^ parents not only of men, but 
of the gods also, as appears from the various tl^xts where they are 
designated by the epithet deoaputre, “having gods for their children” 
(viz. ini. 106, 3; i. 159, 1; i. 185, 4iv. 56, 2; vi. 17, 7; vii. 54 1; 
X. 11, 9). In like manner it is said (in 97, 8) that “the divine 
worlds (».«. Heaven and Earth), the parents of the god, have augmented 
Bfihaspati by their power ” “ {devi deoaaya rodaat janitri Brihaapatint 

33 The TaittirTys Aranyaka Aya, p 73; Jaya thumir patir vyona | mthunam ia 
ilyadt | “The Earth is the wife, tlte mty is the husband; thjy are a pair.” Manu 
says, u. 226: JtSiS pfitAivyaf murtti^ | “ A mother ia 8ii image of the Earth." 

** In Terse 6 of this hymn they are called“the parents.” ^ 

33 In iii. 63, {, and iv. 2,16, the Angirases are said to he dwatputraA, sons of 
Dfnns. 8*6 also x. 62, 8, and 3. • * 
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vSvridhatur mahitvl ^; and (in x. 2, 7) they are described as faring, hi 
aonjnnn^on* wit^ the waters, and with Tvashtji, begotten Agni 
it& dff&vS.-prifhivl yam d^as Tvashfd yarn tvd, tujanimd jajdna). And 
is Tarioas jjassages they are said to bare made {pitard hhdma chaira~ 
VaA), and to sustain ipiid mdtd eha hhuvandni rahhata^ | viham tmand 
hibhrith) yad ha ndma) Sll creatures (in i. 159, 2; i. 160,2; i. 185, 1).“ 
In the next Section we s]iall find that accordii^g to B.T. z. 63, 2, a 
threefold origin is ascribed to the gods, some of them having been pro¬ 
duced from Adi^ others from the aerial waters, and others again from 
the earth. 

(2) Passage! to the same effect from the classical authors. 

fSut it is not in ancient Indian mythology alone that Heaven and 
Earth are regarded as being the universal parentt. It is observed by 
a rodent French author that “ the marriage of Heaven and Earth forms 
thAfoundation of a hundred mythologies.”" According to the Theogony 
of Hesiod (116 ff.) the first thing that arose out of Chaos was “the 
broad’hosomed Earth, the firm afoode cf all things ” 

'^Hrot file Tpttrurra XHos ytver*, airrttp twfxro 
ToT ti/ptcTfproSf vdyrots ioos turipaKis oici. 

She in her turn “ produced the starry Heaven, co-extensive with her¬ 
self, to envelope her on every part.” From the union of these two 
powers sprang Oeeanos, Kronos, the Cyclojics, Bhcia, etc. (132ff.); 
and from Kronos aad Bhcia again were produced Zeus, Here, and other 
deities (453ff.). In his “Works and Days” (5C1) Hesiod speaks of 
thff Earth as r? nirruy phrrip, the earth the mother of all things.” “ 
Among the Homeric hymn’s tliere is one of 19 lines addressed to 
" the mother of all tjjings” which begins thus: 

Tcueof ittlffopcu, 

Upfff&ianjyf ^ ^tpffu Ivl irdyff dvto' Ivrlv, K.T.X. 

* In one place (vi. SO, 7), the waters are spoken of as mothers {janitrl^ of all 
things moveable and immoveable. Compare the passages from the S'atapatha Brfih- 
milha, in the 4th vol. of this work, pp. 15 f.; 21 f.; and the texts given in the Ist 
voL 2nd ed. p. 31 f. 62 f.; and E.V. x. 121, 7; i. CO, 3. In the A.V. lix. 64,1, 
fim waters themselves are said to have sprung irom time {iaBd apa^ tamabhman), 

" M. Albert EdviUi, Essiis de Critique Eeligieuse^ p. 383. “ Cent mythologies 
sont fonddes but le manage du ciel et de la terre.” See also pp. 292 and 298. 

^ *■ The original verses wUl he found at the close of the section on yarupa. 

< “ The line in which these words occur is Ipowoter supposed to be spurious. > 
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“ I will sing of the EartJi, ttie universal mother, Ae firmly based, the 
most venerable, •who feeds all creatures that are on tjje gifiun^” etc. 
In V. 6, it is said that it depends on her to give life to mortals, and 
to take it away: 

ir6rvut, trw 3 ’ Sovveu 0loy ffd' 

ByijTOiS kvBpilivoiffiv, 

In verse 16 she iB^dtessed as a venerable^ goddess, Sei, and in 
V. 17 as “ the mother ofihe gods, aa^the spouse of the starry Oura^s; 

Xatpe Bfuv pa^rjipt fiXox’ Ovpavnd iLffTep6§VTos. 

iEschylus, in hia Prometheus Viuotus, 88 ff., makes Prometheus 
exclaim “ 0 divine mther, and ye many-winged blasts, ye fountains of 
the rivers, thou multitudinous laugh of Ocean, and thou Earth, the 
Universal Mother;—^and the all-beholding circle of the Sun I invoke:* 

& tios a}0hp *cal rax’^^^poi 
irorapLuv t« irrfycd Tovrluv rt KVfjjlr6»if 
BiV^pidfioy v^Aflur/uB, irct^fi^op rt 7^, 
ica 2 rhv vav67rrr)y k6k\0v ii\lov Ka\S>. 

In the Seven against Thebes, 16, Eteocles speaks of “Mother I^th, 
the most beloved nurse : 

T€ flTITplf <piX.rdT(i TpO<f>^» 

At the beginning of the Eumcnides of the same poet the Earth is 
worshipped as the first prophetess : 

llp&Tov fily vp<sa0e6» $ewy 

Tijy icpur6p.avriv Faiaj'. 

And in the 41st fragment of ^schylus (from the Danaides) Aphrodite 
is introduced as saying: 

ip^ fiiy ayyhs oiipayhs rp&<reu ^Bdya, 

(pits yaiay ?Mp0dv€t ydfiov Tvx^iV' 

6^0pos 3 * tbydevros ovpavov ircfr^y 
Ikuo'e ymav' ^ 3i x/icreTat 0poTot$ 

/t'^AfiM' re 0o<Ttuis xai &lov ArifiifTpioy 
Zfvbp&Tts &pit 3 * iK yort^opros y^ov 
v4\u6s iaru r&y 3 * ^7^ wapeUrios. 

“The pure Heaven loves to infiict on the Earth an amorous hlo\ft;* 
and desire seizes the earth, to obtain the nuptial union. Bain falling 
from the moist Heaven impregnates the Earth, w^o brings forth for 
mortals the food of sheep,*and the sustenance ortOemeter. The verdure 
of the woods^ also is perfected by the showers proceeding from this ’ 
marriage.* Of all these thing#I (Aphrodite) am in part the cause.” 
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So^odes also, ui his (Edipus Coloneos, 1480, makes the ohofus 
speak c>f Mother Earth: ” 

“Vioat, Scifuiy, lXao>, ti n 
I. imdpi rvyxiytis ij^tyyh p4par, 

• And in his Antigone, 338, she is characterized as " the highest of 
the deities, imperishable aid unwearied: ” 

^ ituv Tt rir irypriray, ySr 
^ HipBiToy, iKiitdray irorpitTm, k,t.\. 

Injiis Philoctetes, 391, she is a($d}e8sed as ‘^thc all-nurtnring earth, 
the mother of Eens himself: ” 

’Opftnipa notSuTi TS, ptliTtp atrav Aib>, 
a rby piyav IlaKTwXbi' ftf^pytroy y^jitts. 

Euripides also, in his Hippolytns, 601, makes his hero invoke 
« Mother Earth: ” 

£ yata f^^tp ijKiov r* iufairrux^* KaT.A* 

So jxK> in the Helena, 39 ; 

&s fipor&P 

jeKflOovs T€ Kov^^<r€t< fiiirtpa K.TaX. 

And again in &ie same drama, 613, the heroine speaks of Heaven 
as toe Father; 

. vaT^p* is obpttvhp 

In bis BacchsD, 274, the same poet makes Teiresias thus identify 
Earth with the goddess Bemeter: 

$1^ ykpf w Ptavla, 

•rh Tp&T^ €P h^Bpiirourtf ArtfiilTfip Sect 

8* 6vofui 8* &if6t€pop fio'bKn KfCXci, 

avni fihp 4 p i,iipo7<rip iiCTpe<p€i $p<no6s» 

*^Two things, o youth, are the first among men, the goddess Bemeter, 
and she is the Earth. CoU'^her by either name as you please. She 
nourishes mortals "^rith dry sustenance.’' The second deity is Bio- 
nysus who gives them the juice of the grape. 

In describing the Egyptiar cosmogony Biodonu Sicnlus i. 12 also thus connects 
the Eartb vritb Demeter: Thp ^ ynv &(nrfp iyyt76v ri ruv fvopJpuy &voKapi0dyoPTas 
^ fiTfripa vpoaruyopevffai' itol Tel»r ‘'EAA^yof ro^rni' vapanrX.ijfflws £Jiii.ypTpap kaKtlv^ 
0pay^ ^LcrarfScicnjs t8 yikp ivoAtafeoSot y%p /tijT^pa, iraSfiircp 

«al thp Op<pia vpofutpTvpsiP X^ovr* “ 7^ p-ifTrip v&prwPf AfifiiiTitp wXovroSrfTft^w.** 
And they say that, conceiving the Earth a^ a sort of receptacle of the things which 
were produced, they called ^r mother ; and that the^Greeks in like manner call her 
Demeter, with a sUght alteration of the letters (».s, DSmSter for GSmStBr): for of 
old she wai^^ called * Earth Mother * (G€n mStBra), as Orpheus too testifies when ho 
^eaks of * the Earth the mother of aU things, Bkmeter, the givffl: of weal.^h.' '* ^ 
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And in the 8th fragment from the Chrymppns of t& same diamat^t 
vre find the following passage: 

Ttutt /ttylimi Kol AAt alOiip, < 

S fliy lip9p^cay Ka2 $*S>y^y€y4rwpy 
il 8* ^pQ&ikovs vrtef6vas wrlous 
•wixpaZ^iapirfi rUrti Bvwrvhiy ^ 
rlKT€t fiophvy ^vKa re BTjpuVy 
otiK itBlxus 

piffAip ^yr»v viv6pA9rcu, * 

** The might/Earth, and Jove’s JEtSA,—of these^he one is the geift- 
rator of men and gods, and the other, receiving the drop# of moisture, 
produces mortals, produces food, and the tribes of animals;—whence 
she is not unjustly regarded as the mother of all." “ 

The earth also appears to be regarded by Pindar (Nem. 6, 1 ff.) as 
the common parent, or sustainer, of both gods and men: 

*Ey iufBpuVy ty 9t&y y4yos* iK fiiSs wvioiify 
liLtLrpbs 4ifi<p6r^poi' 

“ There is one race of men, and one of gods; hut we both draw ou» 
breath from the same mother.” 

In the following passage of Bionysiussof Halicafnassus, toL t. p. 
(Diod. Sic. i. 7 Euseb. F. E. i. p. 20®)*®, and in fhe fragment of Euri« 

Sco also Plato, Kopub. lii. 20: *Eiret8b itoA'cAms ^oray koI 

^ yv a{rrov% iiifrup o8tra ir.r.A. *^\it when they were perfectly fashioned, 

and the earth, their mother, sent them forth/’ etc. See also the Menexenos, Sect 7: 
from which 1 extract the following: 8 5b koI ^ 4ip.>n4pa yv ts xol /tbTTrp iKovhy 
TfKfi4)pioy kyBp^ovs y€vyjiaaii4viii' . . . 5u ykp yij yvyatKtt (Atpipyprtu 

Ktri\eti Kol ytyt^<r€t dXAa yvvh yv*'’ “ Whereby OUT OWE land %nd mother (Attica) 
gives sudicient proof that she has produced men,” etc. And: ** For the earth does 
not imitate woman in becoming pregnant, and bearing offspring, but woman the earth.” 

Diodorus begins the passage i. 7, in which h%lntroduce8 these lines from Eori* 
pidcs, as follows: Ho tells ua that in the opinion of some speculators ** heaven and 
earth had, according to the original constitution of things, buf one form, the natural 
properties of the two being blended; but that afterwards, when the body of the one 
had become separated from that of the other, the world assumed that regnlar arrangj^- 
ment which we now witness,” etc. (kotA yhp r^y 5Aa#»' iriffraifiy fday 

4xuy iSday oi/paySy re icol y^y, ftffuyniyrjs avr&y * jurrd 5^ raOra Sia- 

erdyreoy r&y ffufidrvy dr* dAAbAwr rhy Kderpay TtpiXafiely drarov dpvu4yriy 
iy ain-p (rdmrafir, ic.t.A.). After giving the details of thfr development, he concludes 
** And in regard to the nature ff the universe, Euripides, who was a disciple of 
Anaxagoras, the physical philosopher,^olb not appear to have differed from the views 
which have been stated ” (foiM# 5(1 rspl r^s ruv Bx»» ^d<rciil!s o55* £5ptirl5i}t 5ia» 
rotr TpotifnipiyoiSy paBirr^s 6>v 'hyytfyfrfopov rov ^vriaov). He then quotes 
the lines given in the text. 

£ee W. jpindoiPs Euripides, volftii. ^ 91^, ed. Oxford, 1833. 
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pidee, ■wMch is there preserved, we find that a doctrine, partly nmilor 
to thct of th^ Aitareya Brahmaga adduced above, regarding heaven 
and earth, is ascribed to the philosopher Anaxagoras, and was ex¬ 
pressed by his disciple the poet: 

*A«ito7<ip? rfXxrt^lTtinp Eipiirttqr. 'Ayaiarfipm Ji Aifyoi lm)y Srt rdyra 
iy nffai, clra Sarepoy SiixplSq. /Atrii ravra Kal Saxpirti, Kol M ri iro- 

/rth-tpoy llyaye ^thy \^yoy* dftoAoytt o?!' njy StSttffKa\lay r^y ipxality Sii r^s 
M Putytimif 

Kovfc ipbs S pvBCSf AXX* ipijs pijrphs irdpa, 
is obpayiSs re yaU t" ii» popipi/ fUa- 
Jhrfl 8'''^x®P^v0T;(roi' kW^Kosy Slxet, 

Ttnrwffi srdyra nky^uKoy th ^dos 
tf'ySpri, rmtyi, B^pas, aSt 0‘ &Ap.ri Tpi^ti, 
yiyos re Byiyrwy. 

, “ Euripides frequented the lectures of Anaxagoras. Now it was the 
theory of that philosopher that all things were confounded (lit. all 
things were in all things), but afterwards became separated. Euripides 
literwards associated with Socrates, and became doubtful regarding 
the theory. He accordingly admits the ancient doctrine by the 
mq’ith of Melanippe: ‘ The saying is not mine but came from my 
mother, that formerly the Heaven and Earth formed one substance: 
but when they were sepa-ated from each other, they gave birth to all 
things, and brought them forth into the light, trees, birds, beasts, 
fishes, and the race of mortals.’ ” 

The appellation of mother is naturally applied to the earth, os the 
source from which all vegetable products spring, as well as the home 
of all Kving creatures. This is remarked by Lucretius, " De Eerum 
Natura,” in these lines, v. 793 ff.: 

t 

** Nam neque de ctelo cecidisse animalia possunt, 

Noc terrestHa de saleis exisee iacunis: 

Linqnitur at merito maternum nomen adepta 
Term ritt e terra quoniam sunt cunota creats,” cto« 

And a^in, v. 821: 

Quare etiam atque etiam maternum nomen adepia 
Terra tenet merito^ quoniam genus ipsa creavit 
Humanum atque animal prope certo tejppore fudit,*' etc. 

4nd in illustratioin of the idea that Hehven is the father of all things, 

1 may quote hia words, ii. 991: 

<o0eniqau cmloBti sumus omnes semine orinndi: 

Omnibus ille idem pater eit, unde alma liquentis 
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Hmoris gnttas mater cam terra reeepit,** 

Feta parit nitidaa frugee arbastaque loeta 
Et genua humanum,” etc. 

And iL 998: 

“ Qua propter merito matemum nomeS adepta oat. 

Cedit idem retro de terra quod Mt ante. 

In terraa, et quod mieaumst ex sotheris orft 
Id rursum *eii rellatum tempk receptant.” 

See also r. 799: 

" Quo minus eat mirum, ai turn auarplora coorta 
Et majera, uovd tellure atque eetbere adulta,” pte. 

My attention was drawn to these passages by finding them referred to 
in Professor Sellar’s “ Homan Poets of the Bopnblio,” pp. 236, 247, 
and 276. See also Lucretius i. 250: 

Postremo pcrcunt imbrcs, ubi eos pater aether 
In gremium matris terrai praecipitarit ; 

And V. 318 : 

Denique jam tuere hoc, circum aupraquc quod omnem, 

Continet amplcxu terram: 

See also Pacuvius 86, quoted by Mr. Mgnro in his Notes on Lucrc^us 
T. 318, and Virgil, Georgies ii. 325, cited in his note on Lucr. i. 250: 

Turn pater omnipotena fecaudis imbribus aather 
Conjngis in gremium laetae dcsceiidit et omnia 
Magnus alit magno commirtusqsorpore fetus. 

Mr. Munro there remarks; “Prom the Vedas to the Pervigilium 
Veneris poets and philosophers love to celebrate this union of etht^ 
and earth, ether as father descending in showers into the lap of mother 
earth.” See the same author’s notes on Lucr. ii. 991. “ Tacitus, too, 
informs ns in his Germania, 40; Nee quidquam notabUe in singulis nisi 
quod in commune Ertham, it cd Terram matrem, cqjunt, camque inter- 
venire rebus hominum, invehi populis arbitrantuiT** “Nor is there 
anything in regard to particular points which deserves remark except 
that the;f all together worship Ertha, t.e. pother Earth, and" think 
that she intervenes in the afiTairs of men, and moves round among the 
nations.” 

** Compare A.V. xii. 1, 12, 42, quotef above, p. 23. ^ 

^ See also Professor Max Mhller’s Lectures on Langtiage, u. 459, and Mr. C. 
Bruce’s paper “ On the Vedic Conception of the Earth,” Jonm. E. A. S. six. 380 ff. 

Ed. F. Bitten (Cambridge and London, 1848) who substitutes ErtSam for the 
oomiBon reading Nertham. See his ifotea^ loco, and on Section 9. 
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• (3) Moavm md earth elsewhere spohen of as treated. 

On the other hand, Hearen and Earth are spoken of in other places 
as themstlres created. Thus tt is said (i. 160, 4;' ir. 36, 3), that he 
who produced heaven a:^d earth must have been the most skilful 
artizan of all the gods" {ayalh devutiUm apasam^aposfamo yo jajdna 
rodasl viiva^mhhuvd : sa it svapa bhuvaneshu Ssa yah ime dydvd-ppi- 
t^ivl jajdna). Again, Indra is sdlbBcribed as their creator (Janiid divo 
janitu ppithirySh) (vi. 30, 6; viii. 36, 4);** as having beautifulljr 
fashioned them by his power and skill (x. 29, 6, rndfre nu te sumite 
Indra pdrvl dyaur mqpnana pritkivl hdvyena) ; as having generated 
from his own body the father and the mother (by which heaven 
, and earth are clearly intended (x. 54, 3. Kah u nu te mahimanah 
tamasya asmat pdrve pishayo antam dpuh \ yan mdtaram eha 
pitaram cha sdkam ajanayathas tanvah svdydA); as having bestowed 
them on his worshippers (iii. 34, 8. Sasdna yah prithivlrit dydm 
utebtum); as ^staining and upholding them {dadhura yah ppithivim 
dyfm utem&m) (iii. 32, 8; iM. 44, 3; vi. 17, 7; x. 55, 1);" as 
grasping them in hfs hand (iii. 30, 5. Itne chid Indra rodasl apdre yat 
samgpibhndh maghavan kStir it te) ; as stretching them out like a hide 
(viii. 6. 5. Ojas tad asya titvishe uhhe yat samavartfayat \ Indrai ehar- 
mepa rodasl). The same deity is elsewhere (vi. 30, 1) said to transcend 
heaven and earth, which are equal to only a half of the god “ (Pro 

" This phrase is, perhaps, primarily meant as an eulogy of the heaven and earth, 
Iby expressing that he must have been a most glorious being who was the author of 
•o grand a production as heaven >md earth (sec Suyana on B.V. i. 160, 4, who says, 
“that having in the previous verse magnified the heaven and eai;th by landing 
their son the sun, the ,6oct now magnifies them by exalting their maker ”). But it 
also appears to intimate that, in the idea of the writer, the heaven and earth were, 
rfer all, produced by some greater being. In iv. 17, 4, it is similarly said that “ the 
maker of Indra was a most skilful artist.’’ 

“ The A.V. xii. 1.10, says'll “May our mother the earth whom Indra, the lord 
ef power, made, friendly to himself, give milk to me her son (Indro yarn ohakre dU 
iiume anamitrSih daehTpatid | >S no bkumir vurijatam mats putrSya me payak. 

Who are the sons or children of Indra's brotlrsr {jkrStvdt putran) mentioned in 
&is verse, and who is the brother f 

In viiL 69, 6, it'is said: “ If, Indra, a hundred heavens and a hundred earths 
were thine, a thousand suns could not equal thee, thunderer, nor anything bom, 
nor both werlds” (yad dyavab Indra te datum datam bhuaur uia eyub | na tea vqfrin 
eahatram suryah enu najatam athto rtdaeU, 
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riricht iivah InSraJj, pritMvy&h arddham id a»ya )praU rodatl ulhe); 
and they are further represented ae following him as a jharibt w£eel a 
horse (Tiii. 6, 88. Am tpa rodasi tibhe ehaimi^ na vartti etg(am) ; as 
bowing down before him (i. 131, 1. Indrdya hi By aw amro'anaimata 
Indray a mahi prithki varimabhi^)-,^^ as trembling from fear of him (iv. 
17, 2. Tava tvisho janimm rejata Byavth, r$ad hhamir hhiyata, neasya 
manyolf’^ | See alw iv^ 22, 3 f.; vi. 17, 9 j fiii. 86, 14)^ as being dis¬ 
turbed by hi^ greatness (tii. 23, 3. WJ/dShkhia rodatl mahitvd Indrd^); 
as subject to his dominion (z. 89,10. Bidro divJh Indn-^lj, th prithi- 
vydh); and as doing homage to his power (viii. 82, 12. Adha k apra- 
UshkuUi'St devi iuthmam taparyataJ^ | uhhe fuiipra rodan). The creation 
of heaven and earth is also ascribed to other deities, as to Soma and 
Pushan (ii. 40, 1. Somupnahana jatiana raylndm jananS. dko jan&n^ 
prithivydh)-, to Soma (iz. 98, 9. Sa vdSt yajneahu Mdnml Ittdur 
janiahfa rodasi | devo devi ityddi | See also iz. 90, 1; iz. 96, 5} ^ to 
Dhatyi (z. 190, 3. Suryd-chandramaaau Bhdtd yathupdrvam’^ akal- 
payat | divaih eha prithivim cha antarihaham atho avafi); to Hirdfeya- 
garbha (z. 121, 9. Md no himlj jmi(p yah p'fithivy&Jf yo pd djpadi 
aatyadharmd jajdna | Comp. v. 5); they are declared to have received, 
their shape and variety of forms, from Tv^shtp, though themselves 
parents (z. 110, 9. Tah ime dydvdppithkl janitrl rupair apirhiad bhu- 
vandni pisvd); to have sprung respectively from the head and the feet 
of Purusha (z. 90, 14. Ndlhyd^ asya antarihaham ilrahm dyauh aama- 
varttata | padbhyUiu bhumilf)', and to be sustained .or supported Uy 
Mitra (iiL 59, 1), by Savitji (iv. 53, 2; z. 149, 1. Savitd yantraih p^i- 

*’ Heaven (Dysus) is here styled amrab, “ the divine,” as also in iiL S3, 7. 

It migh^at first sight appear as if, according to the fourth verse of this hymn 
(iv. 17, 4), the Heaven, Dt/aut, was the father of Indra ^ee Professor 'Wilson’s 
translation, vol. iii. p. 151). But the meaning seems to he: “ The Heaven esteemed 
that thy father was a stalwart hero: he was a most skilful artist who made 
Indra, who produced the celestial thunderer, unshaken, as the world (cannot be 
shaken) firom its place." This is confirmed by versA, which says that fte Heaven 
acknowledged Indra’s power; and by verse 2, which represents it as trembling at hig 
birth. See also vi. 72, 3. 

“ The two worlds, rodasi, areshere styled dsvi, “divine,” and m3«avl, “human,” 
or “connected with men,” or “friendly^ men.” 

** It is remarkable that her* Dhat(i is said to havesfordbd the sun, moon, sky, 
earth, mr, and heaven, as before; as if, agreeably to the Puranic conception, they 
had previously existed, and been destroyed. See the 1st vol. of this work, 2nd ed. ' 
pp.Al,66,J6. 
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thivUtn aramndd astamiihane 8ant& dydm adfiMat), by Tarana (vi. ?0, 
1; Till 8®, 1; Tiii. 42, 1), by Indra and Soma (vi. 72, 2), by Soma 
(ix.’ 87, 2), and by Hij^nyagorbha (x. 121, 5). 

• 

(4) Soeeulationa alout their origin. 

In other passages we encounter various speculations about their 
origin. In i. 185, l,«the perplexed poet enquires,' “‘Which of 
thj<se two was the^ first," and*#hich the *last ? How have they 
been produced?- Sage^i, who knows?” {KaiarH pUrvS katard aparCt 
ayo^ kathd jdU kavayoh ho vi veda).^ In viL 34, 2, the waters are 
said to know the birth-place of heaven and earth (vidu^ pfithivydh 
divo Janitradt irinvanti dpo adha hharanlih). In x. 31, 7, the BUM 
#«ks: “'What was the forest, what was the tree, from wMch they 
fashioned the heaven and the earth, which abide undocaying and per- 
pefual, (whilst) the days and many dawns have disappeared ? ” (kirn 
gtid vanam kal^ u sa vrikshah dsa yaio dyavd-prifhivl nishfatakshu^ | 
tamiaathdne ajare itadtl ahdni p&rvlr uihaso jarar\}a). This question is 
repeated in x. 81, 4;” and itf the same hymn (verses 2 and 3) the 
creation of heaven and earth is ascribed to the sole agency of the god 
Viivakarman: ® 2. “ WhHt was the support, what and how was the 
basis from which by his might the all-seeing Vi^vakarman. produced 
the earth, and spread out the sky ? 3. The one god who has on every 
side eyes, faces, arms, and feet, blows with his arms and hU wings, 
when producing the heaven and earth” (2. KiSi m^dUd adhiahthdnam 
dramlhanam katamat svit kathd delt | yato bhdmim janayan Visvakarmd 
vi dydm aurned mahind viha^kahd^ | 3. Vihatakchakahur uta vihato~ 
rmkho viivatohdhur uta viivataapdt | earn Idhuhhyam dhamat^ earn pata- 

“ S’atap. Br. xiv. 1,'2, 10, lyam pfithivl hhutaaya prathama-ja, “ This earth is 
th%<fir8tbom of created things.” 

“ Coijipare Professor MUUer’s Eectarcs on Langnage, ii. 488, and Nirukta iii. 22. 

*> See also the Tutt. Br. U. C, 9, 6, where the answer is given, “ Brahma was the 
forest, Brahma was that tree from which they fashioned heaven and earth ” {Brahma 
vimam Brahma aa Vfikaha^ ditiyato dyavaprithm niah(ata&Bhuh). In A.V. xii. 1, 
60, Tidvakannan is said to hare sought the earth-with an oblation when she bad 
entered into tiie fluid atmosphere {yam amaichhad YUvaharma antar arnave rajati 
prMuhfam), Compaiti tht, accounts in the Brahmonas and PorOnaa of the earth 
being sunk beneath the waters at the creation, lit voh of this work, 2nd ed. pp. 
60-65, 70. c 

" to the ith Toh of tlus work, pp. 4 ff.,^and(Haug’B Aitareya Bkhmjiiia, ii. 799. 
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trair dydvil-bhami jtmayam itva^ $hab)- In x.*72, whieh will be 
quoted in the next section, a different account is pren of the ojjfgin of 
heaven and earth. In K.V.129, 1, it is, said that originally there 
■was “nothing either non-existent or,existent, no atmosphere or sky 
beyond ” («a asad &8ld no tad &ilt tadunlm na StJd rajo no vyoma paro' 
yat ); and in Taitt. Br. ii. 2, 9, 1 ff., it is deelared, that “formerly 
nothing existed, ribither heaven, nor earth, nor atanosphiere,” and their 

formation is describedThat, bdng non-existent, resolved, ‘Lctnne 

• — 

become,* ** etc. (idaih vai agre naiva kinckana dsW] na dyaur ailt yna 
prithivl I na antariksham | tad atad eva tan mado 'kuruta “ tyam ” iti | 
The passage is quoted at length in the 3rd vol. of this work, pp. 27 ff.) 

It is, as we have already seen (p, 24), a conception of the Greek, as 
well as of the oldest Indian, mythology, that the gods sprang from 
Heaven and earth (in the former case Ouranos and Gaia). The India% 
god who is represented in the Veda as the consort of the Earth anc^the 
progenitor of the gods, does not, however, as we have seen, bear the same 
name as the corresponding divinity among the Greeks, but is called Syaus, 
or Dyamh pitar. But this latter name is^in its origin identical with Zeus, 
or Zeus pater, and Jupiter, or Diespiter, the appellations given to the 
supreme god of the Greeks and Homans,® whom Hesiod represents as 
the grandson of Ouranos. On the other hand, the name of Ouranos 
corresponds to that of the Indian deity Vanina, who, though he is not 
regarded as the progenitor of the gods, yet, as we shall see more fully 
in a future sectio% is considered to coincide with ^uranos in repre¬ 
senting the sky. 

The word Prithivl, on the other hand, which in most parts of the 
Eig-veda is used for Earth, has no connedtion with any Greek word of 
the same mftaning. It seems, however, originally to have been merely 
an epithet, meaning “ broad; ” “ and may have supplanted the older 

For the proof of the identity of Dyans and Zeusissee Prof. Muller’s Lectures on 
Language, i. 11 ; ii. 426-434; Prof. M. Brdol, “Hercnle et Cacus,” 102 ; Hartung, 

“ Eeligion und Mythologie der Griechen,” ii. 6 f.; iii. 1 ff. See also iii. pp. 46 f., aiyl 
and 70 f. of the last-named work^ where Hera, the consort of Zeus, is described as a 
representative of the earth, and where^TJranos end Gaea, Kronos and Ehea, Zeus 
and Hera, though described in, the Greek mythology as suceessive pairs of deities, 
are yet asserted to be essentially the same couples, 'wi& al^red names. 

“ Compare in the first volume of this work, pp. 62, 63, two passages from the 
Tait|irlya Suihit? and BrithnutBa, ii^which the formation of the earth is described. 
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word Qo, whidi (itith Gma andi/ind) stands at the head of the earliest 
Indii^ Tooabulary, the Mghantn, as one of the synonyms of PjithivI 
(earth), and vhich closely ^resembles the .Greek row or rq. In this way 
Oaw m&ter may possibly have,once corresponded to the or 

of the Greeks. 

Professor Benfey (Orienlf und Occident, i. 48, note 276, which the 
Gennan readei may consult), and M. Michel Brdal'^(Hercule et Cacus, 
p. COl) are of opinion that the fiyictions whicS in the older Indian 
mythology were assigned to Dyaus, were at a later period transferred 
to Indra, whose characteristics will form the subject of a later section. 

and in which it is said to hare dcriyed the name of Prithivi from its being extended 
{epratMa). See also K.V. ii. 15, 2, m iharayat pfUhiem paprathat cha | “He 
cpheld the earth {prithm), and spread it out " i^poprathat). 
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SECTION m. 

4 

ADITI." 

I proceed to Aditi, who is, in idea at least, if not chronologically, 
one of the older Indian deities, and who is the only goddess, except 
Kishtigri “ and IJshaa, whom I have noticed as specified by n«'"» 
the E.V. as the mother of any of the gods. 

(1) The epithets hy which she is characterized. 

Though not the subject of any separate hymn, Aditi ft an object o^ fre¬ 
quent celebration in the Rig-veda, where she is supplicated for blessings 
on children and cattle (as in i. 43,2. yatha no AdHih karat pdsve nribhyoe 
yathd gave \ yatha, tohaya rwdriyani), for pr(^tion and for forgiveness. 
She is represented, as we have gjready seen (p. 13), as the mother 
of Vamna and some of the other deities. In the Nighagtu, or 
ancient vocabulary prefixed to the Nirukta, the word Aditi is given 
a synonym (1) of prithivl, the earth; (2) of each,•voice; (3) of go, 
cow;“ and (4) in the dual, of dyavd-prithivyau, heaven and earth 
(Nigh. i. 1, 11; 2, 11; 3, 30). In the Nirukta (iv. 22) die is defined 
as the mighty mother of the gods (adlna dwa-mMO).’* In another part 

® Before commencing the revision of this section, I had received the first vol. of 
Prof. Muller’s translation of the Rig-veda, which contains, pp. 230-261, an able 
dissertation on Aditi. See the same author’s Lectures on Language, ii. 600* 

® See note in p. 18. 

“ Compare E.V. viii. 90,16, gam anagam adiiim ; and V^. Sanh. liii. 43, where 
Agni is supplicated not to injure her (gam m3 hiituTr Adiiim mrajam), and |9 
igtritam duhanam oditimjanagA). 

“ In S.T. L 113, 19,ITshas (theda^) is styled “the mother of the gods, and the 
manifestation of Aditi" (nidta thoanam Aditer tmikam) ;«)r, as Sayana explains, the 
rival of Aditi, thorn her appearing to call all the gods into existence when they are 
worshipped in the morning, as Aditi really gave them birth. Comjtoei 116,1. 
MiiHer, Trajsl. of E.T. i 231, rendtfi AfUer. amkam, “the face of Aditi." 
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(xi. 22) of fhe 8ame''work (where (he different gods are taken np in the 
order ni which jhey are found in the list in the Kighastn, chap. 6) she 
is placed at the head of ^he female divinities of the intermediate region 
{atha ato 6%adhya-»tclna^ ttriya^ \ t&t&m Aditih prathamagHmini bha- 
vati). In numerous texts of the B.V. Aditi is styled the “ goddess,” 
or the “divine” (as'in iv. 55, 3, 7; v. 61, 11; vi. 60, 1; vii. 
38, 4; vii. 40,' 2 ; viii. 25, 10; viii. 27, 6; vi|i. ^6, 10), the “ irre- 
aisfible goddess ” (devi Aditir amfvd, ii. 40, 6", vii. 40, 4; x. 92, 14), 
“ the luminoi^“ thS supporter of creatures, the celestial ” (Jyotish- 
vutUm Aditih dharayat-kshiti^” tvarvaiim, i. 136, 3), the “widely 
expanded” (uru-vyaehs^/’ v. 46, 6), the friend of all men” (viha- 
janySm, viL 10, 4). In v. 69, 3, the rishi exclaims: “ In the morning 
I continually invoke the divine Aditi, at mid-day, at the setting" of 
the sun ” {jprdtar deoim Aditiih johavtmi madhyandine udiis, t&ryasya.) 
In i. 185, 3, her gifts—pure, unassailable, celestial, imperishable, and 
inspiring veneration, — are supplicated (aaeAo datram Aditer anarvtm huve 
tvariad anadhaii. namasva()‘, and in another place (i. 166, 12) the large 
blesgings conferred by the Marutii are compared to the beneficent deeds 
, of Aditi {dirghaih vo datram Aditer iva vratam).^’ In iv. 55, 3, she is 
styled Pastyo, which Professor Both understands to mean a household 
goddess (comp. Muller, p. 248). In the Yaj. S. she is thus celebrated, 
21, 5 {—A.Y. vii. 6, 2): “ Let us invoke to aid us the great mother 
of the devout, the mistress of the ceremonial, the strong in might, the 
dudecaying, the vudely-extended, the protecting, the skilfully guiding 
Aditi ” (mahlm H thu mStaraffi auvratandm fitaaya patnlm avate huvema 1 
tavikthatram ajarantlm wueJiim euiarmanam AditiHi supranitim. 

See Both in Jouta. Genn. Or. Society, vi. 69; and compare H.'r'. vii. 82,10: 
“ Wc celebrate the beneficent light of Aditi,” etc. {avadhraMjyoti^). 

* The same epithet, dharayat-kehiti, is, in B.y. x. 132, 2, applied to Mitra and 
Varans, the sons of AditL 

n Compare Taitt. Br. ii. 4,7: Sma ha noma priihivi ihtmanjaya vuvavyachah 
AMtih auryaivak. 

c ss xhe word aditi hero is understood both by Both {s.v.), by Kuhn (in his review 
of diis essay), and Muller (Transl. B.V. i. 231, 232). to signify the setting of the sun. 

Muller, p. 199, translates this: “yow bounty extends as &r as the sway a.' 
AditL” See his noteon the different senses of irata. pp. 225 ff. 
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(2) Origin of th» ooneeption of Aditi according to Profmom P(fh and 
Muller. 

In tbe Lexicon of Bohtlin^ and.EotIi the word aditi'ia taken (in 
addition to other senses which are also assigned) to signify “ infinity, 
especially the boundlessness of heaven in Sppoaition to the finiteness of 
the earth, and iti spaces; ” and this signification is %on8idered to be 
personified in the go^ass Aditi. his lustrations of the Kir^kta, 
pp. 150 f. Professor Both had understood the i^ord to^mean “ inviola¬ 
bility,” “imperishablenessand when personified as a goddess, to denote 
eternity, her sons the Adityas being the sons of eternity, and the solar 
and luminous gods Taruno, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, etc., being pre¬ 
eminently the eternal deities, as light was regarded as the immate^al 
and eternal principle. In his essay on the highest gods of the Arian 
nations (Journ. of the German Or. Society, vi. 68 f.) the same writer 
says: “Aditi, eternity, or the eternal, is the element which sustains, 
and is sustained by, the Adityas. This conception, owing the 
character of what it embraces, had i}pt in the Vedas been corri^ out 
into a definite personification, though the hegtnings of such are n<^ 

wanting. This eternal and inviolaljjle principle, in which the 

Adityas live, and which constitutes their essence, is the oelestiai 
light.” • 

In a note on £.Y. i. 166, 12 (Trans, of the Big-veda, i. 230), 
Professor Muller says that “Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, i^in 
reality the earliest name invented to express the Infinite; not the 
Infinite as the result of a long process of abstract reasoning, but the 
visible Infinite, visible by the naked e;^, the endless expanse, beyond 
the earth,»beyond the clouds, beyond the sky.” ‘And in the next page 
he goes on to remark that “if we keep this onginal conception (the 
conception which he has explained in these two pages) of Aditi clfarly 
before us, the various forms which Aditi assumes, even in the hymns 
of the Teda, will not seem incoherent. 

(3) Aditi ae mother of the Adityas. 

I proceed to adduce sSme of the other texts in which Aditi is de¬ 
scribed and characterized, and begin with those in which aihe is repre-' 
s%uted ag the*mother of Yaru^a ^d the other kindred gods: 
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Tiii-25, 3. To, m&td vUvavedatS, am-yiya pramahata | mahi jq/'ana 
Aiitif\itet»ari “The motiier, the great, the holy Aditi, brought 
forth these twain (Ifitnuand Tarona), the mighty lords of all wealth, 
^fhat they imght exercise divine power.*’ 

vili. 47, 9. Aiitir nah urwshyatu AiiUr iarma yaehhatu | »al& Mi- 
tratya revato Aryamno*Farunasya eha anehasa^ | “ May Aditi defend 
ns, may Aditi giant us protection, she who is the^otter of the opulent 
Mitya^of Atyaman, and of the siolAs Yamna.* See also x- 36, 3, {md 
X. 182, 6; 8nd,A.V. r.^1, 9. 

In E.Y. ii. 27, 7, she is styled r&ja-putra,,"' “ the mother of kings 
in iii. 4, 11, su-putrS, “ the mother of excellent sons; ’’ in viii. 96, 11, 
a as ugra-puira, “ the mother of powerful sons; ” and in Atharva-veda, 
iij, 8, 2; xi. 1, 11, “the divine Aditi, mother of heroes” (inra-putra). 
AH these epithets have obviously reference to Yamna and the other 
Adifyas as her offspring. In A.Y. viii. 9, 21, she is called Aditi, who 
liad an eight>fold parturition, who had eight sons ” (athpa-ymir Aditir 
athpcputrA). In'viii. 90, 15, (referred to by Professor Htiller in his 
Leotares iL 501, and ih his Trans, of the E.Y. i. p. 237), Aditi appears 
ta be described as the Haughter of the Yasus, the sister of the Adityas, 
and the mother of Budras imdt& rudr&nuik duhitSL vasunSm svasd ”dit- 
yandm amriiatya ndbhi^ { pra nu wclpiih ehikitmhe jandya md gdm and- 
gdm Aditim vadhuhpa). 

In the Sama-veda (=A.Y. vi. 4, 1) the brothers as well as the sons 
of^ Aditi appear t» be mentioned, i. 299; “ May Tvashtpi, Paijanya, 

' and Brahmaiiaspati [preserve] our divine ntteranoe. May Aditi with 
(hbr) sons and brothers preserve our invincible and protecting ntter¬ 
anoe ” ” {Teathpd no daivyaSi oachdh Parjango Brahmanaipatih \ putrair 
hhrdtfibhir Aditir pdtu no duihparant irdmanatri eacha^). Who her 
brothers may be, does not appear. 

(4) I* AdiK ever idmtifiod with the thy f 

ffn another passage of the EY. x. 63, 2, Aditi is thus mentioned, 
along with the waters, and the earth, y oneSof the sources from which 

' In ii. 27,1, the e|iihei rvabhya^ “ kings,” is applied to all the six Adityas 

Beidey, howevor, undentands the som and brothers to be those of the vrorshipper. 

’ Jtn tmimmam vaehah the A.Y. reads tahatf, “deUrering forfe.” * 
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the gods had been generated: “ All ;foar names* ye gods, are to be 
revered, adored, and worshipped; je who were bom %oin Adit3(” from 
the waters, ye who are bom-ftom the earth*listen here to my invo¬ 
cation ” ( VihS hi VO namatyStti vaniyi nim&ni im&h uta yajhiySni vah | 
y$ sthajdt&h -Aditsr adhhytu pari ye pfithkyiU U m.iha Sruta Imam |). 
In this passage we appear to find the same triiAe classification of gods 
as celestial, intermediate, and terrestrial (c^mp. A.T. i. 9, 12), which 
we have already met ^th in i. 139, 11,” end in tBe Niri^ta. 
The gods mentioned in the verse before us as sprung ^tgn Aditi, might 
thus correspond to the celestial gods, among whom the Adityas are 
specified by Yaska as the first class, or to the Adityas alone.” 

The hymn before lu proceeds in the irext verse (x. 63, 3): “Qladden,, 
in order to promote our weU-being, those Adityas, who are invigorated 
by hymns, the biingers ol vigour, the energetic, to whom their mother 
the sky, Aditi, (or the infinite skyX” towering to the empymn, 

” Both, in his Eexicoa, understands the word Aditi in this phssage to mcdt “ in¬ 
finity," the boundlessness of heaven as opposed to the liminition of earth. 

” The same threefold origin of file godsf together with the use of the* word 
"waters," to denote the intermediate region, is found alw in z. 49, 2, where it isi 
said; maSi dhur Indram odma dm&h divai cha^mad eha apam eha jantava^ \ 
“The gods, both those who are the offspring of the sky, of the earth, and of the 
[aerial] waters, have assigned to me th»name of Indra j ” and in x 65, 9, the poet 
says: Farjanya-VaS Vfiehai/ia purithim Indra-Yayu VarttM Mitn Aryamd | 
devdn Adityan Aditim hammahe y$ parthkiam divydu) apau yt | " Faijanya, Ydta, 
vigorous and shedders of moisture, Indra, VSyu, Tamna, Hitra, Aryaman: We 
invoke the divine Adityas, Aditi, those (gods) who are terrestrial, celestial, who , 
(exist) in the aerial waters,” The word “ waters ” seems to be used in the sense 
of air, in ii. 3S, 11, and x. 45, 1. Compare also vii. 35, 11, where the gods ace 
classed as divya, pSrtiiva, and apya (celestial, earthly, and aerial, aptu antarikthe 
ihava^: Swana), v. 14 of the same hymn where they are divided into divya, 
pirtiiva, (celestial, earthly), and g^ia; and vi. 56,11, wh^e they are chstinguished 
as divya, parihiva, ggjdta, and apya (celestial, earthly, gigata, and aerial. Sayana 
on E.T.vii. 86,14, explains gydta eal)riintrjatah “bom of Mni.” On vi. 50p 11, 
he characterizes Pridni as madkyamika vSk, "the Yuch of the middl»region." 
In the former of these two passages, if the threefold division of gods is maintained 
gigata ought to be = apya: but in the latter passage we have a fourfold division, 
and as the igiya gods are one of the four classes, gig'ata ought to designate a 3if-* 
fbcent class. Both so explains the last word as meaning the gods of the starry heaven. 

” Nirukta xii. 35: Athatv dymtXhndk devagandlf | tuham AiUtydh prathtma-,- 
gaminv ikavanti | • * 

’• The word for “sky” here is Pyaut, which, if my rendering is oorrect, must in 
this passage be ^garded as feminine, though, as vre have seen, it is ^nerally mas- ‘ 
eulsne, an^dcsignatod aafathtr. I| v. j9, g, the words dyam and aditi are similarly 
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•uppl^ sweet ambrosial fluid” {Tehki/o msta madhwnat pintatt 
•payti^ flyiuhafh dyawr aditir adri-harhsh | «ktha-iuihm3tt vfishdbharan 
tvapneuM UnJ.di(y&n avM ’mada matHaydf. This verse, in which it may 
^ aeem that Aditi is either identifiSd with, or regarded as an epithet of, 
-tile sky, appears rather to ^confirm the view I have taken of the one 
which precedes. The'tenor of B.V. x. 65, 9, quoted in a preceding 
foot-note (”), seems, however, opposed to this identification of Aditi 
with the sky, as she and hm- satis the Adityas are there mentioned 
separately from the other gods who are the inhabitants of the three 
different spheres; though possibly the last named classification may be 
meant to sum up all the gods before enumerated, and so to compre¬ 
hend the Adityas also. 

' (5) Adiii to he distinguiehed from the jEarth. 

Bat even if we suppose that in the preceding passages it is intended 
to identify Aditi with the sky, this identification is very far from being 
consistently maintained in the hymns. And it is equally difficult to 
take the word as a constant synrnym of the Earth. For although, as 
(We have seen, Aditi is given in the Nighantu as one of the names of 
the Earth, and in the duel as equivalent to Heaven and Earth, and 
though in the obscure verse E.V. i^ 72, 9, and in Atharva-yeda, xiii. 
I, 88, she may appear to be identified with the Earth,” we find her in 
many passages of the Big-veda mentioned separately, and as if she 
were distinct from both the one and the other. Thus, iniii. 54, 19, 
SO, it is said; “ S'rinotu nah pjithivl dyaur utapah euryo nahhattrair 
uht antariksham | 20 . . . Adityair no Aditih hrinotu | “ May the 
Earth and the Heaven hear us, the Water, the Sun with the stars, 
the wide Atmospheig .... 20 May Aditi with the Adityas hear us;” 

onitfd : mimatu dyaur aditif, etc. Professor Muller takes adiii in i. 63, 3, as well 
as in T. 6y, 6, for an adjective, and renders the first half of the former verse thus : 
e The gods to whom their motltir yields the sweet milk, and the unbounded sky, as 
firm as a rock, their food” (pp. 243 and 249). But we should thus have to take 
Aditi in different senses in two adjoining verses. In v. 2 of this hymn Prof. M filler 
himself takes Aditi as signifying the goddess (p. 240)| For adriiar/uu see Bo'h, S.V., 
and under iarhat, . * . 

” fi.y. i. 72, 9. JdaSanS njuthadihi^ ijrtMtc? vt tattle mSta pulrair Aditir iKayan 
vs^'I'^The earth, the mother, Adiii stood in power with her mighty sons for the 
(jipport of the biiA” The word pfithivi may, however, as Professor Muller supposes, 
Jfi 243, be here an qtithet. AY. xiiL 1 ^ 38 : T^alptiiMeya Adilya e(p. 
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in T. 46,3: InirOgnU MitfS/caruna Aiitiih mah priAivlm dtfSm 
pamatdn apah | hme j “ I inroke Indra, Agni, Mitra,.Vsiiina,^Aditi, 
Heaven, Earth, Sky, etc.; in'vi. 51,5: Dj/amh piia^ JPfiihivi mStor 
ttdhrug Agnt bhratar Vasavo mrilata | vUve Aditgi^ ASiU »ajmk& 
tttmahhyaih ia/rma hahulaih viyanta | “Father Heaven, betuficent 
niother Earth, brother Agni, Yaens, be gracious*to us; ell ye Adityas, 
Aditi, united, grant us ^ighty protection in ix. 97, 6^: Tan no Mitro 
Tdruno rndmaAmtam Aditib SinSkuh' Pfithivd uta Dym^ | “^ay 
Mitra, VaruBa, Aditi, Ocean, Earth, and Heaven ^addpi*us; ” in z. S6, 
2: Dyaui cha nab Prithivl cha pracbetmu fitaoari rahsMtam amhaso 
riihah I . . . . 3. Vihasman no Aditiht p&tu ainhato mBtB. mitraoya 
Varunaaya revatah | 2. “ Heaven and Earth, the -wise and holy, 
protect us,” etc.; .... 8: “May Aditi, the mother of Mitra and t^e 
opulent Varuna, preserve us from every calamity.” See also x. 92, 11. 
Perhaps the most distinct text of all, however, is x. 63, 10: SlKra- 
mdmm Prithiolih Pydm anehasagi suiarmdnam AdittiH tupramtim \ 
daivlnt navani svaritrdm andgasam asravanUm a rttbema svat/iye ( 
10: “ (We invoke) the excellent protectress the Earth, the faultless 
Heaven, the shelt^ing and guiding Aditi: let uk ascend for our well> 
being the divine bark, well rowed, free from imperfection, which never 
leaks.”". Vaj. S. xviii. 22: “Upy Earth, and Aditi, and Diti, and 
Heaven, etc., etc., satisfy me through my sacrifice,” etc. (. . . . prithivl 
cha me Aditii cha me Ditii cha me Pyaub cha me,.. yajnena halpantam). 

In A.Y. vi. 120, 2 : the Earth seems to be distingaished from Adi&: 
Bhdmir rndtO. Aditir no janitram Ihr&td ’ntariheham ityiidi \ “The 
Earth our Mother, Aditi the place of^our production, the air ohr 
brother, e^. 

In the %tapatha BrahmaQa, indeed, it is said ($. 2, 1, 19): “Aditi 
is this earth; she is this supporter,” (iyam vai Pfithivl Adiiib sS iyam 
pratiehfhii), etc.; and in another passage (v. 3, 1, 4): “ Adit} is this 
earth; she is the wife of the gods,” (iyam ftif Prithivl Aditib *d iya& 
dsodn&m paint). (See also viii. 2, 1, 10; zi. 1, 8, 3). But th£ae« 
identifications of the Brahmaeas are very arbitrary and frequently 
frmciful. ^ 

1 have already mentioned that Aditi is plac^ by Yllska at the head 

" This verse goom also In the Ysj. S. xii. S; aad Ath. V. vfi. 6, 3.* See Hiillac, 
p.ll38. - 
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of fhft goddesses of the intemediate region. If, however, the saioe 
a&cienf -wifter has done rightly in placing the Adityas among the 
deities of the celestial tphere (Nir. xiL 85), Aditi theii mother ought 
surely to bhre found her place in the same class, as it is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable that the composers of the hymns should have thought of thus 
separating the parent &om her offspring. But Yaska is here merely 
following the order of the list of words (for it can hardly be called a 
clarification) which he found ini the fifth chapter of the Kighagtu; 
and in following this list (to which he no doubt attached a certain 
authority) he has had to specify Yarnoa, who is twice named in it, not 
only among the celestial gods (rii. 21), among whom as an Aditya he 
was properly ranked, but also among the gods of the intermediate 
region™ (x. 3). 

(6) Aiiti <md Biti. 

In the following verse Aditi is named along with another goddess 
or personificatioiH Diti, who, from the formation of her name, appears 
to b^ intended as an antithesis, or as a complement, to Aditi (v. 62, 8. 
JBiranyarupam ushaso ^>ymhtdv ayah-tthunam uditd luryatyu | drohatho 
Vanina Mitra garttam ata\ chakehdtht Aditith DUiti tha \ “ Ye, Mitra 
and Varuiia, ascend your car, of golden form at the break of dawn, 
(your car) with iron supports at the setting” of the sun, and thence ye 
behold Aditi and DitL” * Sayaga here understands Aditi of the earth 
a^an in viable whole, and Diti as representing the separate creatures 
on its surface {Aditim akhan^antydm Ihdmm DitiiSt khan^iidm pro- 


™ Soth, in his remarks on Nir. X. 4, offers the following explanation of tliis dr- 
cumstanoB; “ VaruBa tjho, of all the gods, ought to have been assigned to the 
highest sphere, appears here in the middle rank, becanse among his creative and 
reguiatiTe functions, the direction of the waters in the heavens is one. 

’* I here follow Both, who, in the Journ. Germ. Or. Society, vi. 71, and in his 
Lexicon, renders the word udita turymya here by "setting of the snn.” Sdyana goes 
the length of explaining this phrase by aparahna " afternoon,’’ in his note on v. 76, 
3, though not in the passage before os. 

^ 'i'hese two words, aditi and <f>ft, occur also in a passage of the Ykjasaneyi San- 
hits (x. 16), which is partly the same as the preserfi. The concluding clause {taiad 
chaithttidm aditim dif^ eha) is thus explain^ by the commentator there as signify¬ 
ing in the adhidaiva sense'. "Thenee b^old [o Varitia and Mitra] the man who is 
not poor (aditi—adina), f.s. who ofiwrves the prescribed ordinances (aihitintulitha- 
tiram), a^ who is poor (iki^idim), who follows the practiegt of the atheists 
(ntaCiia-drittam).” • ' > 
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jiUkim). In Ms essay on The Highest Gods of the Aiiaa ^aoes*' 
(Joura. Germ. Or. Society, Ti. 71), Professor Both tran^tes these 
two words by “the eternal,” and “the jtettehable.” In his Lexi* 
con, however, the same author (*.«.) describes Diti “as a goddess 
associated with Aditi, without any distinct^conception, and merely, as 
it appears, as a contrast to her.” Aditi may, however, here represent 
the sky, and Diti &e e^rth; or, if we are right in understanding the 
verse before* us to describe two tUstinct appearances of Mitra and 
Yaruna, one at the rising and the other at ^e settiag of the sun, 
Aditi might possibly stand for the whole of nature as seen by day, and 
Diti fbr the creation as seen by night. At all events the two together 
appear to be put by the poet for the entire aggregate of visible nature.®^ 
Diti occurs again as a goddess, but without Aditi, in another place (via 
15, 12, Tbam Agne vlravad y<do devai oha Savitd Bkagah \ JDitU eha 
duti varyam | “ You, Agni, and the divine Savitri and Bhaga, (bestSw) 
renown with descendants; and Diti confers what is desirable.” Slivana 
here explains Diti as meaning a particular goddess api aevi). 
Both (*.e.) considers her to be a personiication of liberality or opulence. 
Professor Muller, Trans, i. 244, considers that the original reading in this' 
passage was Aditi, and that Dili has been substituted by later reciters. 
Diti is al^o named along with Aditi as a goddess, A.Y. xv. 6, 7, and 
XV. 18, 4; Vaj. 8. xviii. 22; and in A.Y. vii. 7. 1, her sons are men¬ 
tioned. These sons, the Daityas, as is weU laiown, were regarded if 
later Indian mythology as the enemies of the gods. * 


(7) Aditi may he a personification ff Universed Nature^ 

Perhaps Aditi may best be regarded as a personification of uni¬ 
versal, all-embracing Nature, or Being, writh wllich she is in fact 
identified in the following remarkable verse. She is the source and 
substance of all things celestial and interm^iate, divine and human, 
present and future (i.89, 10): “ Aditi is the sky; Aditi is the air 
(or intermediate firmament); Aditi is the mother, and father, and son; 
Aditi is all the gods, and tfle fiv^,tribes; “ Aditi is whatever has been 

®' The words oditi and oecar together in another passed, iv. 2,11 (ditm eha 
rSavo aditm iinuAga), where Sfiyaoa takes diti fir “ the liberal man,” and aditi tor 
the “illiberal," and translates “grant ns a liberal giver, and preserve (s from the 
illiberal,” while floth renders themahy “ wealth” and “penury ” respectively. 

“ In aaotnor place, vi. 61, 11, .Idui is invoked, along with Indra, the earth, the 
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Iwm^Adlii is whatever shall be bom”” {Aditir dyaur Aditir untarii- 
tkam Adi^ Wito, ea pits ta putra^ | vi^s devS^ Aditi^ pmehajanS^ 
Aditir jatam Aditir jSnftvam |). 

Saya^*states that here Adi<£ is either the earth, or the mother of 
the gods, and that she is lauded under the character of universal 
nature “ {Aditir adlni akhandantyS vS prithkl devankits vS \ . .. evam 
takala-jagad-simanS Aditi^ atsyate). Y^ka s»js (Kir. iv. 32 £), that 
A(1iti means “ not ^or, the motifer of the gods ” {Aditir adinS deva- 
mats), and that the variety of her manifestations is set forth in this 
verse, or that the objects which are there characterized as aditi are 
adtna, the reverse of dina, “poor” {ity Aditer eHhatim Sekaihfa | 
emny adln&ni vS). This text occurs at the end of a hymn addressed 
to all the gods, and does not appear to have any connexion with the 
verses which precede, from which it draives no elucidation.” “ 

Compare with it Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 3, 1, where it is similarly said 
“ that the self-existent Brahma, who is the highest austere-fervour, 
is son, ,,f8ther, and mother {Svayambhu Brahma paramam tapo yat | 
sa naputrah sapita'ta matSy. 

With this may be compared .dEschylus, Fragment 443 i 

Zfts iaral'alShPt ZtittSi Zevs S* oi/partt* 

Ziis TOt t4 virra xdjTl tuv f imiprcpay. 


gnnmd {ishama), Peshan, Bliaga, and the five tribes {paaehedanaiji), to bestow bless- 
ihgs. Are the “five tribes” to be understood here, with some old commentators 
(see Hir. iii. 8) of the Gandharvas, Pitps, Devas, Asures, and Pakshasos; or with 
the Aitareya Srfihmana quoted by Sayana on i. 89,10, of gods, men, Gandharvas, 
Apsarases, serpents, and Fitris (the Gandharvas and Apsarases being taken as one 
class) f Perhaps we shonid rathft understand the term, as in z. 83, 4, 5 (paneha- 
ianah mama hotramjushadhvam, “ye five tribes, welcome my offering>*), as denoting 
the whole pantheon, or a pardculai portion of it. In B.T. x. 65, 3,yxmeAa devalf^ 
the five gods, or classes of gods, are mentioned, and in z. 60, 4, “ the five tribes in 
tilt sky ” {diviva paneha hpiah^ayalf). See the let vol. of this work, p. 177. 

ss note on this verse (Orient und Occident, U. p. 263) Professor Benfey remarks 
‘‘The conception of this goddm is still dark.” 

“ M. Ad. Eegnier, E'tude snr Pidiome des Vedas, p, 28, remarks: Aditi Is the 
name of a divinity, a personification of tht Alt, the mother of the gods." 

” There is a hymn (z. 100)—addressed ^to difl:erent gods, and where they are 
invoked in succession—in which the words a aOrvatatim aditm vpitiimaia form the 
conclusion of all the verset except the last. The prdbise meaning of these words was 
not very clear to me, especially as they have no necessary connection with the pre¬ 
ceding portiSmt.of the different stanzas in which they occur. But Professor Au&eoht 
enggests that the verb vfktmahe govern? a < >uble accusative, and tint the words 
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Zeu8 u tiie .£t1ier, Zeus is the Earth, Zens is tHe Heaven. Zena is 
all things, and whatever is above them.” See Muller, Lecti^ oil 
Language, ii. 441. 

The signifioation, “ earth ” or “ nature," may be that in'whidi the 
word Aditi is employed in B.T. L 24, 1: Ktt»ya .nUnam hatamasya 
amiritd.nd.m man&mahe cha.ru devacya nama |%e n» mdhyai Aditaye punar 
dal pitaraS). cha dtiieyam m&taraih cha | 2. Agtier vay9m pralhamatya 
amritandm imndmahe cMru dmatyckijama | ta no mahyai Aditayep^lmr 
datpitaram cha dyiieyam mdtaram eha | “of whiSh god,^now, of which 
all the immortals, shall we invoke.the amiable bame ? who shall give 
ns back to the great Aditi, that I may behold my &ther and my 
mother? 2. Let us invoke the amiable name of the divine Agni, the 
first of the immortals; he shall give us back to the great Aditi, that I 
may behold my father and my mother.” These words are declared m 
the Aitareya Brahmana to have been uttered by S'una^^epa when he 
was about to be immolated (see Professor Wilson’s Essay in the Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, xiii. 100; Professor •Eoth’s pap«r in 
Weber’s Indisohe Studien, i. 46; Mullgr’s Ancient Sanskrit Literajure, 
pp. 408 flf.; Haug’s Aitareya Brahmana, ii. 460tf., and the Pirst Vol.^ 
of this work, pp. 355 ff. In regard to thejpassage immediately before 
us, Muller’s Lectures on Language, ii. 500, and his Trandation of theEig- 
veda, i. 243, may also be eonsultedy. Whether this account be correct or 
not, the words may be understood as spoken by some one in danger of 
death from sickness or otherwise, who prayed to be permitted again 1o 
behold the face of nature. This interpretation is confirmed by the 
epithet mahi, “ great,” applied in this verse to Aditi, which would net 
be so suitable if, with Both we shcltld take the word here in the 
sense of “ffeedom” or “security.” If we should ttnderstand the father 
and mother whom the suppliant is anxious to behold, as meaning heaven 

mean “We ask Aditi for (whatever thaMaay mean). In an ingenious 

excursus on B.V. i. Si, 15 (Orient und Occident, ii. 519 ff.). Professor fienfey regards 
the word as coming originally from the same root as the Latin atilut, of which %c 
supposes the primitive form to have been talvotat, and to have the some signification. 
This sense certainly suits the contest % the four passages on which principally he 
founds it, viz., i. 106, 2; iii. fit, 11; ix. 96, 4; z. 36, Ma In a note to his trans¬ 
lation of this paper (Orient und Occident, iii. 470) he explains the words under 
consideration, “ we supplicate Aditi for welfere.” In his tranal. of%.V. i. 247, 
WVler sin^larly renders them: We jmpl^ Aditi for health utd wealth.” 
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and earth (aee aWfi), it vould become still more probable that Aditi is 
to be%ndeHtood as meaning “ nature.” Sayana (in loco) understands 
the word of the Earth (prfthivyai). 

, (8) Aditi <u a forgiver of tin, 

Benfey in his translation of the hymn just referred to i. 24 (Orient 
und Occident, i. S3), treatt Aditi ea a proper pame, and explains it as 
dehoting “siulessnesB-” Whatevef may be thought of this interpreta¬ 
tion, the goddbs^ Aditi is undoubtedly in many other texts connected 
with the idea of deUverance from sin. Thus at the end of this same 
hymn (i. 24, 15), it is said: Ud uttamam Varuna pdiam atmad ava 
‘ adhamam vi madhgamaih irathaya | atha vayam Aditya vrate^ tava 
Magatah Aditaye tyama | “Vamna, loose from us the uppermost 
the^middle, and the lowest bond. Then may we, o Aditya, by thy 
ordination, be without sin against Aditi.” ” 

The same refe'once is also found in the following texts: 
i 162, 22. “May Aditi make us sinless” {anagaiUaih no Adifih 
kfinotu). 

ii. 27, 14. “Aditi, Mitra, and Varuga, be gracious if we have com¬ 
mitted any sin against you’^ {AdiU Mitra Fimmauta mrila yad vo vayam 
chakfima hack chid &ga1f). ' 

iv. 12, 4. “‘Whatever offence we have, through our folly, committed 
against thee, after the manner of men, o most youthful god, make us 
free from sin against Aditi; loosen our sins altogether away, o Agni ” 

“ On the different eenees of the word vrata see Mnller, Trans, of E.'V. i. 225 ff. 
Here he renders “ nnder thy auBpices,” p. 228. 

s’ The abstract aaaaoadilitea ocenrs along with aaSgSitva, “ sinlessaess,” in the 
following line (vii. 51, ly : anagattm adititve turSia imam yq^m dadhatu Srotha- 
moHoi, “ May the mighty gods, listening to us, preserre this ceremony in sinlessness, 
and'prosperi^.” Though adititva is joined with andyatU/a, it does not follow that 
it must have the same sense-Tr-ln the S'atapatha Brahmana x. 6, 5, 6 (s B|ihad 
Aragyaka TTpanishad, p. 63 ff.,) the name of Aditi is explained from the root ad, to 
c eah; “ Whatever he created, he began to eat: for Aditi derives her (or his) name 
from this, that she (or he) eats every thing ” (yad yiA sea atjijata tad attum adhri- 
yata | tarvam vai atti iti tad Adder adititvam^- Aditi is an epithet of Agni in B.V. 
iv. 1, 20; vii. 9, 3; and of .^aman in ix. 81, 6.‘ Tpska tells us that Agni also is 
called A^ti (Agnir ayy adtiir uehyate, Nir. xi. 23), and quotes in proof of this the 
15th verse of a hymn to Agni, HT. i. 94. In vii. 52,1, the worshippers ask that 
they may be adUayt^ which Sfiyaga rmiders by aihandaniyah, “inwneible.” 
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(Yaek chid hi U pwruthatra yamththa aehittiihiii ^aifitna kaeh chid 
Ayah I kfidihi m am&n Aditcr an&gin w tn&ihti iiiraiho eithvay ^yne). 

V. 82, 6. “May we be free, from sin aga^^ Aditi througb the help 
of the divine Savityi ” {aadgamh Aditaye devcuya Saviiuh iim). 

vii. 87, 7. “May we, ftilfiUing the ordinances of .Aditi, be without 
gin towards Taruna, who is gracious even to him who has committed 
sin” (yo mfilaydif ehahrushe chid Sgo voyaM tyama V9ru»» anig&h | 
am vratani Aditer ridhtmtah). 

vii. 93, 7. “Whatever sin we have committed,*be thou (Agni) com¬ 
passionate: may Aryaman and Aditi sever it fTom us’^(y«< »im Agai 
chahritna tat m mfUa tad Aryamd Aditih iUrathantu). 

X. 12, 8. “ May Mitra here, may Aditi, may the divine Savityi de¬ 
clare us sixiless to Varuga” [Milro no atra Aditir anSgdn SavitS devo 
Varun&ya vochati. 

A consideration of these passages, where Aditi is supplicated for for¬ 
giveness of sin, might lead us to suppose that she was regarded as the 
great power which wields the forces of the universe, %nd control# the 
destinies of men by moral laws; and^the idea derives some support 
from her connection with Varuna, whose bonds are so often referred to 
as afflicting sinners.®* But this supposition is,weakened by the fact that 
many others of the gods are in the same way petitioned for pardon, as 
Savifri (W. 54, 3) and other deitie’s, as the Sun, Bawn, Heaven and 
Earth (x. 35, 2, 3), Agni (iii. 54, 19). 

(9) Aditi’s position semstiAes subordinate. 

Though, as we have seen, Aditi is regained as the mother of some o} 
the piincipd Yedie deities, she is yet, in other texts, represented as 
playing a subordinate part. 

Thus, in vii. 38, 4, she is mentioned as celebrating the praises ^f 
Savitfi, along with her sons Varuga, Mitra, and Aryaman, and wel¬ 
coming his aid (ahhi yam devi Aditir grin&S savam devasya Savitwr 
jushdnd I abhi sa&rdjo Varuno gfinanti ahhi Mitrdso Aryamd stgoshdlifi 
and in viii. 12, 14, she is declared to have produced a hymn to Indra 
via svardje Aditih stomam Indfdya jljanat | puruprasastam dtays fita- 
sya yad). ' * 


** Bel on this subject Mjjller’s trend, of the K.V. i. 244 ff. 
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(10) PrMften at Ascribed in Sig-veia z. 72; birth of Aditi, Laiktha, 
Ida g^, and the Judityat. 

In 8 hymn of the tent% book (the 72n^), supposed from its contents 
' to be of a comparatively date, the process of creation is described 
at greater length than in any earlier passage, and the share which 
Aditi took in it is not very intelligibly set forth: i 
IT. 72, 1. DmSndm nu vhyam jSna pra voeh^pia vipanyayS | uhtlmhu 
iaiyamdneahu yah paiyad •u.ttare yuge | 2. BrahmanaepaW eto. mih iar- 
mdrah i/oddhariui'l \ devanam pdrvye yuge asatah tad ajdyata \ 3. Bevd- 
ndm yuge prathame asatah >dd ajdyata | tad dsdh anv ajdyanta tad Uttd- 
napadat pari ] 4. BhUtr jajne TJttdnapado bhuvah didh ajdymta | Adiler 
Baksho ajdyata Bahhdd u Aditih pari j 6. Aditir hi ajanithfa Bdksha 
yd duhitd taxa | tdih devdh anv ajdyanta bhadrdh amritabandhavah | 6. 
Yad devdh adah salile sueaSirabdhdh atishfhata | attra vo nfityatdm iva 
ttvro renur apdyata | 7. Yad devdh yatayo yathd bhuvandni apinvata | 
nttrr, tamudre gdlham d sdryam ajabharttana | 8. Ashpau putrdeo 
Aditer ye jdtds tanvus pari | devdn upa pra ait aaptabhih pard mdrt- 
idndam dsyal | 9. Saptabhih putrair Aditih ^pa prait pUrvyam yugam \ 
prqjdyai mpityave tvat punar mdrttdndam dbharat | 

“ 1. Let us, in chaunted hymns, with praise, declare the births of 
the gods,—any of us who in (this) latter age may behold them. 2. 
Srahmanaspati blew forth these births like a blacksmith.” In tbs 
earliest age of the gods, the existent sprang from the non-existent. 
8. In the first age of the gods, the existent sprang from the non¬ 
existent: thereafter the regions sprang, thereafter, from TJttanapad. 
4. The earth sprang from-TIttanapad, from the earth sprang the 
regions: Daksha spjwig from Aditi, and Aditi from Dak^a. 5. For 
Aditi was produoeu, she who is thy daughter, o Daksha. Aften her 
0 - 

** I hare already given tbia translation in vol. iv. of this wort, pp. 10,11, but 
repeat it here, with some variotione, for the sake of completeness. Prof. Muller in 
his transl. of the B.V. pp. 234 f gives a version of the first four verses. In the first 
verse, second line, he proposes to read yat tor yah and to translate “ that a man may 
Bee them," etc. In the third verse be takes Uttan^padas, where it first occurs, for a 
nominative, and in the fourth verse for a {,3nitivo. Whichever way we take flie 
words, there is a doulfle production of the regions; ^first, either (a) from Gttanapad, 
or (b) after the non-existent, but before Dttanapaii, to which they gave birth, and, 
second, froA the earth, which itself sprang from Gttanapad. 
so OompaMlUV. iv. 2,17; and x. 81, 8. 
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the gods ware bom, happy, partakers of immortality. 6. 'When, gods, 
ye. moved, agitated, upon those waters, then a violent dust "^issued 
from you, as from dancers. ,7. When, godj, jro, like strenuous men,“ 
replenished the worlds, then ye drew^orth the sun wh^h was hidden 
in the (aerial?) ocean. 8. Of the eight sons” of Aditi who were' 
bom <rom her body, she approached the gdds with seven, and cast out 
Marttanda (the dghth). 9. With seven sons Aditi Approached the 
former generation (of gods): she ag^in produced Marttanda for birth as 
well as for death.” 


•' Compare R.T. iv. 42, 5. ... MuiroA iyarmi rmtm Mibhutyopih. 

•• Tafayitli .—This word is taken by Bdhtlingk and Both t.v. m the name of as 
ancient family connected with the Bhrigus, B.V. viii. 3, 9; riii. 6,18, to whom some 
connection witli the formation of the world is ascribe<l in x. 72, 7 (the verse before u^. 
The word also occurs in B.V. vii 13, 1, whore it is applied to Agni (TaUvanaraya 
yataye matinSm). The second of the verses quoted by B. and B. (viii. 6, 18) is as 
follows: ye Jndra yatayat tva BAriymo ye eha tuahtmuh | mama id uyra ifudhi 
havam | “ ludra, the Yatis, and the Bh.igos, who praised Shoe:—hear, o fiery god, my 
invocation." Here a timily of men may he meant, as also in viii* 3, 9 {yena ye^HAyo 
Bhriyave dhane kite). In one of the few verses of the Siima-veila wliich are not found 
in the B.V., vis. li 304, (hiit which is not refened to in B. sfhd B.’s Leiioon, althnngh 
the parallel passage in the A.V. ii. 8, 3, which has some difi'ercat rc.ulings, is cited) 
the words Yuti and Bhrigu both occur: Indraa turubhiin Miiro na jayhSm Fritlram* 
Yatir na | bihheda JSalam Bhfiyur na aaedhe iairnn %iade eomasya I “ The impetuous 
Indra slew Vrittra as (did) Mitra, as (didj the Yati; he pierced Bala as (ilid) Bhrigu; 
he overcame his enemies in the eshilarution of the s ima-juice." The parallel passage 
of the A.V. (in Both and ‘Whitnoy’s ed.) reads yatir na, the accusative feminine, instead 
of yatir na, the nom. masc. The Lexicon also refers to the Ait. Br. vii. 23 (quoted 
in the 1st vol. of this work (2nd cd.) pp. 437 f.), where I«dr.a is said to have 
abandoned the Yatis to wolves; and to other pfissages in which the same legend in 
noticed, 

™ Compare A.V. viii. 9, 21: aaHa-yonir Adilir aebfa-putrS \ In the Taitt. Aratj- 
yaka i. 13, 1, the Earth is said to bare had eight births, eight suns, and eight bus- 
hands {aakfa^nlm atihfaputram asbfapatnTin imam mahJm).* 

•»’*rhe 8ii and 9th verses are quoted in the TaittirTytf Aranyaka i. 13, 2, 3; 
where the reading of the last line of verse 9, is as follows : prajdyai mrityavt (at 
para marttin^am abkarat \ The commentator esplaius the last verso thus: “ .£liti 
approached her husband preparatory to the prourcati(^ of her sons, and with a view 
to their birth; and she abandoned MSrttag^ that he might die” {lad-utpSdanartham 
"purvyaih yugam" tad utpatti-purva-kaUnam paii^tamyagam "prajayai” prajtt-< 
patty~artham “ upaprait ” priH-furvakam prSplavati 1 . . . itarttandnAkyam aiA- 
iamam putram “parabbarat" parityailavati iti pal tat“mri<yave" mrilyu-nimit- 
tam I Martian^ hi mpHyor epa teiur na prninbkivrtddh i^|), and he adds that 
“Marttiintia means one in consequence of whose birth egg has become de,td” 
(mpitam andam yadlya-ianmana sa lltSrttnn4ah )', according to the Smri|>'. mfiie'nife 
jay^te yamad Mirttan^ak sa ndShrjia^ | “ He is calied Murttag^ because he was 
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Y^ska has the fallowing remarks on rerse 4 of this hymn in the 
Kimk^ xit 23 ^ , 

Aiityo Dahha^ ity a^4r,J.ditya-madhy« eha stutai | Aiiiir Dlihhd.~ 
ytml Aaierpahho ty&yata Bakth&A u Aditi^ pari” iti eha | tat 
katham upapadyeta | tamana-janmanau eyatHm iti | i^i vS dtea-dhar- 
mena itaretara-janmiinau syttam itaretara-prakritl \ 

“ Daksha is,^they say, an Aditya (or son of Aditf), and is praised 
ambng the Idityas. And Aditi i8,^n the other hand, the daughter of 
Daksha (according to ^his text), ‘ D^sha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi 
from Daksha.’ feow dan this be possible ? They may hare had the 
same origin; or, according to the nature of the gods, they may hare 
been bom from each other, and hare derived their substance from each 
otter.”.“ 

Another instance of the same reciprocal generation is found in R.V. 
X. 90, 5: TmmdLd Virad aj&yata VirSjo adhi Purmha^ | “ From him 
(Furusha) sprang Viraj ; and from Viraj (sprang) Pumsha.” 

born when the egg was dead." Bee also the 549th line of the Hariramsa quoted in the 
4th Vol. of this work, p. 11, note. The S'atapatha BriihmaQa, iii. 1, 3, 3 (already 
quoted in the 4th rol. of due work, p. 12), has the following explanation of the 8th 
Terse: Ash^au ha vai putrah AdiUh | yams tv etad devoid Adityali ity achalahatv 
tapia ha eva U | aviiritam ha aahfamam janayanehakara MarttSndam | tandtgha ha 
eva aea yavan wa urdkvaa iavama tiryah pt^rusha-mmmttah ity u ha eha ahuh | 4. Tv 
« ha ele iichur devSh Adityah “ yad asman ana ajanima tad amuya iva hhvd hanta 
imam vikaravdma " iti tain viehahtur yathd ayam purusho vikfitah | taaya yani 
nffmtani aankritya vannydsua tata haati aamahkavat | . . . Yam u ha tad viehakrua aa 
Vivaavdn Adityaa iaaya imSI^ prtynlf | “ Aditi had eight sons. But there were only 
seven (of them) whom men call the Aditya deities. For she bore the eighth, Mart- 
tenda, undeveloped into any distinctions of shape (without hands, feet, etc.—Comm.), 
and quite smooth and uniform, asnhroad as he was long, or of the aise of a man, 
according to some. The Aditya gods said ‘ If in his nature he does not resemble us, 
it will be fatal; come Idi us shape him.’ They did so as this man is ahaped. The 
flesh which they cut o# him, end threw away, became an elephant. ... He #hom 
the” BO shaped was the Aditya Vivasvat, of whom come these creatures." The passage 
of the T»itt. Sanh. vi. 5, 6,1, quoted in the 1st vol. of this work p. 26, also alludes 
to Aditi's second parturition h-^ving resulted in an abortive egg (vyfiddham andam). 

In his Illustrations of t)ie Kirukta (p. 151) Professor Both thus translates the 4th 
arid 5th verses of this hymn : “ Bh!) (the world) was born, and from her opened womb 
sprang the Begions; from Aditi (Eternity) was ho^ Daksha (spiritual power), and 
from Daksha again Aditi. 5. Tes, Aditi Atas born, o Daksha, she who is thy 
daughter; after her splang forth the gods, the blessed possessors of immortality." He 
then proceeds: " Daksha, (spiritual power) is the male energy, which generates the 
gods in etertity. As Bhfl (the world, or being) and space are the principles of the 
finite, so both of these arc the originators of divine life.” 
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Daksha and Aditi are connected in two other tesfts: 

X. 5, 7. Atach aha taeh chaparamt vyoman Pa}cBhaty^janmannAdit«r 
vpatthe I AgnUr nah prathanxu'ah f^tiuya pagtit Symi vfishaihas cha 
dhmuh f “(A principle) not existing*(aotnaUy), but existing (poten* 
tially) in the highest heaven, in the creative potency of Baksha and in' 
the womb of Aditi,—^Agni (became) in a farmer age the first bom of 
our ritual, and is Both a vigorous bull and a cow.” “ 

X. 64, 5. pahahtuya if. Aiite jam^ani waU r&jand Mitrd-varui^ d 
vivSetui I “ Thou, o Aditi, dost tepd the two kifigs Mite and Varuga 
after the production and by the will of Baksha.” 

Though the above passage, x. 72, 4, 5, represents Baksha as at once 
the father and the son of Aditi, the older Vedio mythology, as we shall 
see from K.Y. ii. 27, 1, in the next section, describes him as one of the 
Adityas, and consequently as her son. There are, however, t#o other 
parages, vi. 50, 2, and viL 66, 2, in which the epithet Dakaha-pitpi is 
applied to the gods, and a third, viii. 25, 5,*in which two of the 
Adityas are styled sfiaa dakshasya amkratn. "What is*the signifloution 
of these epithets ? The first of the gps8ages,^vk 50, 2, is as follcyrs: 

Sujyotitltah aUrya Baksha-pitpn anSgastve sumadto vihi devdn \ dvijan- 
mano ye fitaedpak eatyci^ evarvanto yajatdh Agni-gihvah | “O mighty 
Surya, visit in sinlessness the resplendent gods, the sons of Baksha, |_or 
possessors' of powers], who have two births, are holy, true, celestial, 
adorable, and have Agni on their tongues.” 

vii. 66, 2. Yd dharayanta devdh eudaJcshd Dakeha^itard | amryafa 
pramahatd \ “ Which two wise gods (i.e. Mitra and Taruna), the mighty 
sons of Baksha,— [or possessors of powers],— the deities have esta¬ 
blished to exercise divine rule.” • * 

In the ndttirlya Sanhita, i. 2, 3, 1 (p. 309 in Bibl. Ind.), the same 
epittiet is applied to the gods: Te demk manojdtdh manoyvgah sudakshdh 
Lakehapitaras U mki pdntu | “ May those deities who are mind-bdi’n, 
mind-exerting, intelligent, who have Baksha their father, “‘protect 
and deliver us,” etc. 

•* See Laagloia* version. MCUer (Trans, of the E.V. i. 234) renders the first line 
onl 7 , and does not advert to the secop^ 

” Bee Mullet’s version in his Trans, of the B-T. i. ps234* In his lUustretion* 
of the Ifirukta, p. ISl, Both translates the line “ And thou, o Ad!6, who after their pro¬ 
duction by Daksh^ and by his command, servest the two kings Mitra and f aruBa," etc. 

‘4 The commentator explains therword as = Dakihah priyapatir 

utpSdttke yesknm te. “ those of whonf the^rajUpati Daksha is the generator.” 
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Doubt may be thifowu on the propriety of taking Daksha in the pie- 
ceding^assages ,to represent a person, from the fact that in B.Y. riiL 
25, 5, Mitra and Yarana^are not only called the “strong sons of 
Daksha ’’ (tana Dakthaxya $ukraf^), but also the “ grandsons of mighty 
strength” (ne^ats.iavmo mahah). * In his interpretation of ri. 50, 2, 
Sayapa explains DaJafm-pift^n as Daksha^ pitamaho yeshd^i U | “ they 
of whom DaksSa is the progenitor.” In the second passage vii. 66, 2, 
ho'^erer, he takes the same conpuound to signify the preservers, or 
lords of strength ” {h&lmya palakau svaminau vd). The epithet “ son 
of strength” (mhastuptHra, sahatah sdnu) is applied to Agni viii. 49, 2; 
viii. 60, 11; viii. 64, 3 ; and hvasa^ putra “son of might” to Indra 
in viiu 79, 3, and viii. 81, 14. In viii. 68, 4, Indra is called the 
“son of truth” satyatya)', and the gods are called “sons of 

injmorf&lity” in vi. 62, 9 (s&navah amritatya), and in x. 13,1 (amritasya 
putiidh). Professor Koth in his Lexicon assigns to iakshapitara^^iQ 
sense of “preserving, possessing, bestowing powers;” and supports his 
view by quoting various other toarts of the II.Y. This signification is 
approved by Dr. Kuhn in his rgview of this article. Professor Muller 
translates the word by “ fathers of strelgth,” Trans, of E. Y. i. 236 f. 

In the Shtapatha Brahmana, ii. 4, 4, 2, Duksha is identified with 
Prajapati, or the creator.”” 

The part which ho plays in the titer mythology, founded,' no doubt, 
on the Yedic texts which I have quoted, may be seen by consulting 
I'rofessor Wilson^ Yishnu Puriina, Dr. Hall’s edition, vol. i. pp. 100, 
108 ff.; vol. ii. pp. 9-26, and vol. iii. p. 230. According to the first 
account he is one of Brahma’s mind-bom sons (p. 100), and marries 
Prasuti (p. 108), who WSars Tiim twenty-four daughters, among whom 
Aditi is not specified. In the second account, however (val. ii. p. 26), 
Aditi is meutioned*a8 one of his sixty daughters who, along with Diti, 
Dhnu, and ten others, is said to have been given in marriage to 
Haiyapa, to whom shg^Aditi) bore the twelve Adityas (p. 27. See 
1^0 the M. Bh. Adi-parva, 3136.) According to the third account 
(vol. iii. p. 230), Aditi is said to be the daughter of Daksha, and the 
mother of Yivasvat, the Sun. In a passage in one of the recensions of 
the E&mayana (l^chltgel, i. 31, Calc. ed. ii 29), in the Mahabhaiata, 

” See tfti 4th vol. of this work, p. 24. In the sequel of the passage in the S'. P. 
Hr., ii. 4, 4, 6, a person named Dakshp, the so^ of Parrata, is mentioned. 
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and in the BhSgavata Pnr&aa, viii. 16, 1 ff., Aditf is desoribed^as the 
■wdfe of Kaiyapa, and the mother of Vishnu in his dyarf* incarnation. 
(See the 4th vol. of this worh, p. • « 

An older authority, however, the Vaj. Sanhita, gives quite a different 
account of the relation of Aditi to Vishjju, as it (xxix. 60 = Taitt. 8. 
vii. 6, 14, 1) represents her to be his ^ife ^Aiityai Fiihau-patnyai 
eharuh}’” In the following passage of the Taittirlya Sf&jhita iv. (p. 34a 
of the Indi^ 6ffLce MS*) also sbeiig sicailarly described: Viihta^bho 
divo dharunah pritUvyS. asyeiana jagato Vi»hnt-painl vUva-vyac^h 
ithayantl tubhuUh Uv& no asfu Aditir wpasthe |*“ Supporter of the sky, 
sustainer of the earth, sovereign of this world, wife of Vishnu, may 
the all-embracing and powerful Aditi, filling us with vigour, be 
auspicious to us (abiding) in her lap.” 

*<* In A.V.vii.46,3, Sinlvall seems to be called the wife of Tishnu {VuhnohptitHt). 
Another goddess is said in Taitt. Br. iii. 1, 2, 6, to the wife of the same god 
{Mahtm ievm VUhnupatnttti). 
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SECTION IV. 

THE AIJITTAS. 

The sons of liditi specified in E.V. ii. 27, 1, are these six: Mitra, 
Ariraman, Shaga, Taruna, Baksha, and Am^a {Imd^ giralf Adityelhyo 
ghfitamnk sanad rdjabhyo Juhvd juhomi \ Sj^notu Mitro Aryamd Bhago 
not tuvij&to Varum Dahho Amsah |). In ix. 114, 3, the Adityas are 
sprken of as seven in number, but their names are not mentioned (deva^ 
adityah y» aapta Ubhik somahkirahha nah).'°' In x. 72, 8, 9, as we have 
already seen, it is declared that Aditi had eight sons, of whom she only 
presented seven t^ the gods, castin^out Martta^d^ eighth, though 
she is said to have afterwards brought him forward. Here, again, the 
namts of the rest are omitted. It A.V. viii. 9, 21, also, as quoted above, 
p. 38, Aditi is said to liave had eight sons. Surya is, in a few places, 
spoken of as an Aditya, viz. <in 11. V. i. 50,12 (ud agad ayam Adityalf ); i. 
191, 9 {ud apaptad asau turyah . ... Adityalf)-, viii. 90, IJand 
as an Aditeya (this word equally means ‘ son of Aditi ’), identified with 
Agni, he is said (x. 88, 11),’” to have been placed by the gods in the 
sky. In viii. 18, 3, Savityi is named along with Bhaga, Tarnga, Mitra, 
and Aryaman, four of the Adityas, after that class of deities had been 
celebrated generally in t|p preceding verse. Surya or Savityi there¬ 
fore appears to have a certain claim to be considered the seventh 
Aditya (compare A.^. xhi- 2, 9, and 37, whore the sun is called the 
son of Aditi, AdiUhpuira^ and Adityalf puiram). Ve have seen above 
(pp. 13 f., note 19) that Indra also is in one passage (E.V. vii. 85, 4), 

See the 1th vol. of this ^rk, pp. 101 ff., where these and many other passages 
^elating to the Adityas are quoted. 

The last-mentioned text is as follows; Asn mahdn ati Surya bal Aditya maia» 
Mil..,. Mat Surya iravatS mahan an \ ‘ifi great art thou, SOrya! 0 son of 
Adifi, thou art great !.<... 0 SOrya, in renown' thou art great,” etc. 

Tttdtd mam adadhur ^lyniyaao divi devalf Suryam Adileyam. See Kimkta it 
13; vii. 29. jn z. 37,1, however, the Sun is called the Son of the Heaven {divM 
putrdya mryaya) and there as well as elsewhere he is called the eye of Mitra and 
Varuna. 
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addregied as an Aditya along with Varuga.'** In ILV. rui. 2, IS, the 
Bun and Moon are called Adityas {taltra Ivd ’’dityau rgJtdmt&m >ilrya- 
chandramaidv ulhau |). In A.y. ix. 1, 4, theigolden>hued Madhnkaia 
is said to be the mother of the Adityas, and the daughter of the Tasos 
(Mata ” ditySnSih dulnta Vatunam .... hiranya-viirnd MadhukaiO). 

In the Taittiriya Teda (quoted by SaySga en II.V. ii. 27, 1) the 
Adityas are said tS be eight in number: Mitra, Varuga* Dhat]i, Arya- 
man, Am^u,,(«w) Bhaga^Indra, andyirasvat. Here five names oofre- 
spond with those given in II.V. ii. 27, 1, whilb Haksha is omit^, 
and three names are added, Dhatfi, Yivaevat fwho may be identified 
with Surya), and Indra. 

The same names are given in the Taittiriya Brahmaga, L 1, 9, 1 (a 
passage already cited in the 1st. vol. of this work, p. 27, but repeated 
here for facility of reference): 

Aditih putraketmi Sddhyebhyo dtvehhyo Irahmaudanam apachat | t<ifiyoi 
uehheshanam adaduh | iat prdSnat | »d reto 'dhatta { tasyai DhUtd eka 
Aryama cha ajayeldm | sS, dvitlyam apacJuit | 2. Tdbyai uehheshanam 
adaduh \ (at prainat \ sd, reto 'dhatta^ tasyai Mitrah cha Varunai cha 
ajdyetam j so. tfiilyam apachat | tasyai uehheshanam adaduh \ tat prdk- 
ndt I sd reto 'dhatta | tasyai Atnias eha JBhayas cha ydyetdm | sd, cha- 
turtham apachat | tasyai uehheshanam adaduh | tat prdindt | ed reto 
'dhatta I tasyai Indrai cha VivasvaSii cha ajdyetdm \ 

“ Aditi, being desirous of sons, cooked a brahmaudana oblation for, 
the gods the Sadhyas. They gave her the remains o^it, which she aflfc. 
She conceived, and Dhatfi and Aryaman were bom to her.” The same ' 
thing is done a second time, when she brings forth Mitra and Taruga, 
—a third time, when she bears Am^a ant Bfahga,—and a fourth time, 
when she fives birth to Indra and Vivasvat. (Cotnp. the passage from 
the Taitt Sanh. vi. S, 6,1, quoted in the 1st vol. of this work, pp. 26 f.) 
In one place (iii. 1, 3, 8), already quoted in p. 50, the Batapatha Biah- 
maga speaks of the Adityas as becoming eigl^by the addition 6f Mart- 
tagda; but in two other passages (vi. 1, 2, 8; xi. 6, 3, 8), quoted in 
the 4th vol. of this work, p. 102, as being twelve in number. In &ie' 
first of these two latter texts tiKy are said to have sprung from twelve 
drops generated by Prajapati (in which case they (%uld not have been 

Although in thdr SanhitB text both Muller and Aufrecht read AdiipB, they both 
give Adilya the dual as the reading of the Fads text. 
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sons of Aditi), and ^in the second they are identified -with the twelre 
months.*®* 'In ^ later Indian literature they are always said to be 
twelve (see the passages quoted in thedthyol. of this work, pp. 101-106). 

Professor Both (in the Jonrn< Gorin. Or. Society, vi. 68 f.) has the 
following observations on the Adityas: “ There (in the highest heaven) 
dwell and reign those ^ods*'who hear in common the name of Adityas. 
We must, howlver, if we would discover their earlicSt character, aban- 
do^ the conceptions which in a latf a age, and e^en in that pf the heroic 
poems, were entertained regarding these deities. According to this 
conception they were twelve sun-gods, bearing evident reference to the 
twelve months. But for the most ancient period we must hold fast 
the primary signification of their name. They are the inviolable, im¬ 
perishable, eternal beings. Aditi^ eternity, or the eternal, is the ele¬ 
ment which sustains them and is sustained by them.” See above, (p. 
37).*. Further on ho adds: “The eternal and inviolable element in 
which the Adityas dwell, and which forms their essence, is the celestial 
light. The -Adifyas, the gods of this light, do not therefore by any 
meqgs coincide with any of the,forms in which light is manifested in 
Jthe universe. They we neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, -nor dawn, 
but the eternal sustainers,, of this luminous life, which exists, as it 
were, behind all these phenomena.” 

In some of the hymns were the Adityas (under which name Varuna, 
< Milra, and Aryaman seem chiefly, if not exclusively, to be intended), 
afe celebrated (spe especially ii. 27), they are characterized by the 
' epithets ‘‘bright” {duchayai^), “golden” {hiramjayah), “pure” (d/iara- 
/kiWj), “sinless” (arnyeWii), “blamcdess” (anavadydi^),'‘holy,"{rituvS- 
nah) “strong” {hhaltriySh,y\%.. 56,1), “kings,” “resistleBs” (arishfadi), 
“vast” (urava^), ‘^deep” (yalMrSh), tieepliisa” (^atvapndjah), “un¬ 
winking ” (onimMAaX),’”* “many-eyed” (hhuryakthd^, ii. 27, 3), “far- 
obSEirving” {dlrghadkiya^), “fixed in their purpose” {dhritavrat&h). 
Distant things are neu^yo them, ii. 27, 3 {sarvafn rajdhhyah paramS 

la the S'. P. Br. iii. 5, 1,13, a dispute between the Adityas and Angiroaes 
regarding a sacrifice is mentioned. (Comp. TuiU, Br.'iit. 9, 21,1). In the same work, 
(the S'p. Br.) xii. 2, 2,, 9, it is said that these ^e classes of beings (the Adityas and 
Angirasee) were both descendants of Prajupati, and that they strove together for the 
priority in ascending to heaven. In A.V. xii. 3, 43 f., and xix. 39, 6 also they are 
connected with one another. 

>» This is a characteristic of the goda in getrct^al. 
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ehid anti), they uphold and preB*Te things both m&ving and stay.onary 
(dharmtayalf &ditya>o jagat stha^ deva^ vihasya ihty^mOiya gepah | 
ibid.), they see the good and evil in men’s Jhsarts, and distinguish the 
honest man from the deceitful, ii. 27, 3 {antah paiyanti tipijanS uta 
t&dhu I Tiii. 18, 15, puhatrSt sthana devd^ hrittu j&nUha mariyam | vpa 
dnayuih cha adcayum aha), they are holy anif awAil, and haters of false¬ 
hood and punish slh, ii. 27,4 (ritavSmS chayam&nsh ri^ni), vii. 60, 5 
{ime ehetdro finfitasya bktireh), vii.*^, 2; vii. 66, 13, which they^re 
entreated to forgive, ii. 27,14 ; ii. 29, 5; averting from Jhe worshipper 
the consequences of the transgressions of others ‘as well as of bis own, 
vii. 62, 2; viii. 47, 8; or transferring those i>enalties of sin, whether 
open or secret, to the head of Trita Aptya, viii. 47, 13 {yad dnr yad 
aplchya'm devaso asti dmhkfitam | Trite tad viham Aptye Sre atmgd 
dadhatand) and they spread nooses for their enemies, ii. 27, 16 (yd6 
VO mdyah alhidruhe yajatrdtf paidh dditya^ ripave vichyittu^i). Kiey 
are supplicated for various boons, for protectioh, offspring, guidance, 
light, long life, etc. (see ll.V. ii. 27, 6-7, 10, 11,^4; viiL 18, 22. 
In viii. 47, 2, they are said to know hq^w to remove transgressions, «nd 
are besought to extend their protection to theif worshipper, as birds, 
spread their wings over their young {vida de^a^ aghanam Adityaeo apd- 
kfitim I pahthd vayo yathd vpari vi asme sarma yachjiata ( 3. Vi asme 
adhi iarma tat pakshd vayo na yantana)}’^ 'Iheir servants are protected 
by them as a warrior is when encased in his armour, viii. 47, 8 (pmhne 
devdh apt mati ytdkyantak iva varmasu), and then jjo shaft, howevet 
sharp or heavy, can strike them (ibid. 7: »a tam tigmaih chana tyajo na 
drusad ahhi tarn guru \ yasmai u iarma arddhvam | See Muller, Transi 
p. 255). ' 

The Adilyas regarded as a class of gods are not,«however, character¬ 
ized so specifically in the hymns, as two of the individual deities who 
bear that general designation, I mean YaruQa and Mitra; and I shSU, 
therefore, proceed to give a fuller account of th^two latter, (with whose 
names that of Aryaman is sometimes associated), omitting any fnrth^ 
reference to Bhaga and Am^a, who are rarely mentioned, and to Baksha, 
of whom something has been alftady said. Surya and Savitpi will be 
treated separately. 

Both, >.v. Trita Aptya, says this god is conceived as dwelling iia the remote 
distance, removed ftom view, and that it is in consequence of this that evil is B 0 i^;ht 
to 1)0 transfened to him. 

ti* Compare Psalms, xvii. 8; ixivi. 7; 1«. 4; Uiii. 7; ici. 4. 
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SECTION V. 

tfITKA AND VARDNA. 

(1) General idea of these two gods. 

These two deities are very frequently found in conjunction. Tarusa 
i» also often separately celebrated; Mitra but seldom. Their frequent 
association is easily explained if the commentators are right in under¬ 
standing Mitra to represent the day, and Vamna the night. Thus 
Sayaija says oi^ E.V! i. 89, 3: “ Mitra is the god who presides over 
the day, according to the Vedic text, ‘ the day is Mitra’s ’ ” (ahar- 
allt.mdninaih devam 1 Maitref.n vai dhar" iti SruteK)', and again, 
“ Varuna is derived from the root vri, to cover; he envelops the wicked 
in his snares; and is the igod who rules over the night, according to 
the text, ‘the night is Vanina’s*®’” {vrinoti \ papakrita^ staklyaih 
paiair avpinoti iti r&try-abhimaui-devo Varunah | irdyate eha “ Vdrunl 
j^atrir” [Taitt. Br. i. 7, 10, 1] iti |). In the same way the oomn^n- 
tator on the Taittirlya Sanhita, i. 8, 16, 1 (Bibl. Ind. vol. ii. p. 164), 
affirms that the “ word Mitra denotes the sun ” {Mitra-iabdasya sdrya- 
vSehitvSt), and that the “ word Varuna signifies one who envelops like 

><» See aUo his notd on i. 141, 9, where he gim the same explsefttion regarding 
Mitra and Yaruea, an'd adds that Aryaman is the god who goes between the otiier 
(dryatna uhkayoy madhya^vartii deva/t). According to 'his note on i. 90, 1, 
Aryaman is the sun who makes the division of day and night (Jryama aho-rSira- 
viihagasya kartta stirya^)^Compare also his note on ii. 38, 8, where he says that 
TaTu^a is represented as giving resting-places to creatures after sunset, because ha 
chiries on the affairs of the night (Tonim sthanam nimUhi nimethe SavUur astih 
eamaye sati viiramartham pranibhyab proyoehlufti | Vanmatya ritrer nirvahaka- 
tmi). In i. 3S, 1, Mitra and Varuea ar^ invoked along with Agni, Night and 
Savitri: “ I invoke first our welfare; I invoke hither Mitra and Varupa to 

our 1 ^; I invoke Night who gives rest to the worid; I invoke the divine Savitii to 
our assistahoe ” {hvayanti Agnim prathamam tvaetaye hvayami Mitra-varusSv iha- 
vase I hvayami ratrmjagato niveeanTm hvayami devam Savitarafn uta^). ^ 
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dsrkneBB” {Varuna-Sahdaii/a andhaMrtM)ad dporaliihvSehitvat), wscord* 
ing to tbo text (above given, in p. 58, of the Taittj^jraii Brahmaga, 
i 7, 10,1), " the day ia Mitre’s and the, might is Varuas’s.” ’in 
another part of the Taittirtya Sanhit^ vi. 4, 8 , we read: Ifa vai idam 
died m naktam dltd acydlcfitam | U devd^ Mitrfi-varundv abruvan 
“idam no vivdsayatam ” iti | . . . . Mitro ’Mk ajanayad Varuno rdtrim | 
“This world had Neither day nor night, but was (in tlfat respect) un¬ 
distinguished. The gods said to Mij^a and Varuga, ‘ Make a sepva- 
tion.’.... Mitra produced the day, and Varufia the^ night.” (See 
the same Sanhita ii. 1, 7, 4.) In E.V. viii. 41, "S, it is said of Varuna, 
“ The conspicuous god has embraced the nights, by his wisdom he has 
established the days, and everything perfectly” («a hhapah parishatv<g'e 
ni UBro mdyayd dadhe sa visvam pari dariatab |). In his note on 
another passage (R.T. vii. 87, 1) Sayaga says that it is the setting 
sun which is called Varuga, who by his departure creates the nights 
{Aitaih gaehhan suryab ova Varuna^ ity uohyaie \ »a hi wa-gamanena 
rdtrir janayaii |). The Satapatha Brahmaga, xii.*9, 2, 12, says: 
“This (terrestrial) world ia Mitra; tljp other (the celestial) world is 
Varuga ” {ayaift vai loho Mitrah | aoau Varunah t) 

(2) Thoir chief characteristics. 

• 

The following are some of the principal characteristics of these gods, as 
represented in the Kig-veda. Varuga is, sometimes at least, visible to tl(p 
mental eye of his worshippers. Thus, in i. 25,18, the rtshi says: Dariam 
nu vika-darsatam iarkih ratham adhi kshami | “ I beheld him who is 
visible to all; I beheld his chariot upop^the ground.” In vii. 88, 2, 
also, the poet exclaims: Adha nu asya sandriiaM ^aganvdn Agner onl- 
JeaM Farunasya mathk \ “ 'When I have obtained atvision of Varuga, I 
have regarded his lustre as resembling that of Agni.” Mighty ^d 
fixed in purpose, he sits in his abode exercising sovereignty (i. &5, 10: 
Ni thasdda dhritavrato Varunah pastydsu d | sSttrujydya sukratuh |). He 
is arrayed in golden mail,'” and surrounded by his messengers sir 
angels (i. 25, 13: Bihhrad drdp^ hiranyayaA Varuno vasta nirntjam | 

Sea Boih’s article on “The highest gods of the Ariall races,” Jon™. Germ. Or. 
Society, vi 71. 

>” Golden maiNis also assigned to Saritii (iv. £3, 2). 
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pari ni shedire). His house, at which the worshipperg are said to 
have arrived, h;»8 a thousand doors (vii. 88, 6: Bfihmtam mctmih 
Varuna evadhdvah saha^'advaraM jagama grihaih U). Again he ia 
described as occupying, aloni'with Mitra, a stable palace supported by a 
thousand columns (ii. 41, 5 : RsJanS onahhidraM dhruvt mdati «#- 
tame | lahaerasthUne AsaU |‘ v. 62, 6: JR&Jand kshattram ahrinigamSnS 
tahaarastMnam lihhrithah jiaha dvatt\). The two deities ascend their 
obfriot, which is drawn by horsey emd is golden-coloured.at the break 
of day, and ta^es the' hue of iron at the setting of the sun (v. 62, 8, 
already quoted in p. 4^).'“ Mounted on their oar, and soaring in the 
highest empyrean, they behold all things in heaven and earth (v. 62, 
4, 8; V. 63, 1: Ritasya gopdv adhi tiihthato ratham latgadharm&nA 
pgrame vyomani). Varuna is said to be farsighted {uruehakshae, i. 26, 
6, 16; viii. 90, 2); and thousand-eyed (sahasrachakshai, vii. 34, 10). 
In «ne place mention is made of his golden-winged messenger {hiranya- 
paksham Farunasya datum, x. 123, 6), and elsewhere the sun is called 
the eyo of Mitra and Varuna {ehakshur Mitraeya Farunmya, vii. 61, 
l;cvii. 63, 1; x. 37, 1). Aioug with Aryaman, another of the 
Adityas, these two gods are called sun-eyed {aurachakahasah, vii. 66, 
10). They are also denomipated aupaM, the beautiful or skilful-handed. 
Varujja is frequently spoken of as a king {raja Farunah, i. 24, 7, 8; 
iv. 1,2; V. 40, 7; vii. 64, 1; x. 103, 9; x. 173, 6); as king of all 
(x. 132, 4); as king of all, both gods and men (ii. 27, 10: tvaSi vU- 
mahaSi Faruna av' raja ye eha deva^ aaura ye eha morttah |); as king 
of the universe {vihaaya bhuvanasya, v. 86, 3), and of all that exists 
{eato aaya, vii. 87, 6); as an nniversal monarch {aamrdt, i. 26, 10; ii. 
28, 6; V. 85, 1; vi. 68, 9; viii. 42, 1); as a self-dependent ruler 
avaraf, ii. 28, 1). The same epithets of king and univerM monarch 
are also applied in other places to Mitra and Varuna conjointly (as in 
i.5l,9; i. 136,1,4; i. 137,1; v.62,6; v. 63, 2,3,6; v. 65,2; v. 68, 
2; vii. 64, 2; viii. 23,^0; viii. 26, 4, 7, 8; viii. 90, 2; x. 65, 6).“‘ 

Hit Compare Orid. Met. ii. 1 ff. Begia Solie erat eablimibns alta columnie, etc. 
His golden house is, according to A.V. vii. 83,1, built in the waters {apm ta rajan 
Faruna griho hiranytmo mi'toA). , 

us j follow Both here j/i understanding udita auryaaya not of the riaiiyi (as the 
phrase generally means), bnt of the aetting of the snn. It is thus only that the iron 
colour of thb chariot becomes intelligible. 

US The same deities with Aryaman ue called kings in i 41, 3 and kings of ,men 
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Power, mattial strength, or sorereign anthority, hhattra, js also 
eonstantly predicated of one or both of these deities; and they as -v^ell 
as the Adityas generally are denominated tlle*etrong, or martial, gods, 
lalMUriy&h (as in i. 24, 6; i. 25, 5;* i. 136, 1; v. 66, 2;* t. 67, 1 
V. 68, 1, 3; vi. 49, 1; vi. 51, 10; *“ vi. 67, 5, 6 f -vii. 34, 11; vii. 
64, 2; viii. 25, 8; viii. 56, 1; viii. 90, 2). They are ^Iso designated 
as rudra, the tenable (v. 70, 2, 3); as aat^a, the divine (vii. 36, 2; 
viii. 25, 4; sriii. 27, 20f; ds the divine and lordly deities {asurd 4&v 
arysi) among the gods (vii. 65, 2). The epithet divine, is fre¬ 
quently applied to Varuna in particular (as in i. 24, 14; ii. 27, 10; 
V. 85, 5, 6; viii.' 42, 1), though it is also given to other deities of the 
Vedio pantheon. 

Another ■word emploj’cd to express their divine power, or wiadom,^8 
wSyd;*'* and Varuna is sometimes called the milyin, the possessor of 
this attribute (vi. 48, 14; vii. 28, 4; x. 99, 10; x. 147, 5). "While 
in some places (iii. 61, 7; v. 63, 4) this quality (mo^d) is ajoribod to 
the two deities tlu'msolves, in other verses of the last quoted hymn 
(v. 63, 3, 7) they are said to cause the heaven tb rain, and to uphold 
their ordinances, through the power (mdyoyd^ of the divine being, 
{anurasyd). It might appear as if the word amra denoted here some great 
deity distinct from, and superior Mitra and Varuna, through whoso 
strength they acted; but in other places, as we have already seen, the 
term asura is distinctly used as an epithet of Varuna and the other* 
Adityas. 

(3) Funetiona and atlrihutea of Farum. 

The grandest cosmical functions are aacribed to Varuna. Possessed 
of illimitable resources (or knowledge), this di\jnc being has meted 
out, (or fashioned), and upholds, heaven and earth; he dwells in all 
■worlds as sovereign ruler (viii.42, 1: Aataihnad dyam asuro mi»a- 
ttdah amimita varimSnam pfithivyujf | asldad vihd hhuvananf samrud 

viivd it tdni Varunaaya vratdni), indeed, the three worlds are em- 

• ( 

(rnjanas eharshantnSm) in z. 26, 6. In vii. 66, 11, it is said: “ The kings Mitra, 
Varuna, and Aryaman, who establisl^ the year, the month, and the day, etc., enjoy 
unrivalled dominion (y« vi dadhuh iaradam tnSsam ad attarayajnam ahtum eha Sd 
fioham 1 andpyam Varum Mitra Aryami yahatraih rdjdttah iiiata). 

ns In these two last passages Agni shares ■with Mitra and Varuna t^e epithet of 
suithalra. • 

It is vlso eserihod to other dei|icB ;^Eee'Sohi]ingk and Both, t.v. 
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Iraoe^ witUa him (rii. 87, 5 : tiiro dydvo nihitsk antar asmin 
tun hhuml^) ; r he made the golden and revolving sun to shine 
in the firmament (ibid.* ^tso r&j& VarunaS ehahre etaHi divi pr«n- 
Jthaih hiranyayam iuhhe ham | oomp. v. 85, 2). See also vi. 70, 1; 
vii, 86, 1; vii. 87,' 6; viii. 41, 4, 6, 10. The wind which resounds 
through the atmosphere is Ibis breath (vii. 87, 2 : &tm9. te vSio rajah a 
navlnat). He Ws opened ^boundless paths for the shn,”’ and has hol- 
lo'ti^d out channels for the rivers,,which flow t»y his commaud (i. 24, 
8 : Uru^ hi r^ia,^ VarumS ehahSra sHry&ya pantbS-m anu etav» u | ii. 
28, 4: Pro »lm Adityo asfij'ad vidhartts. yitarh tindhavo Varunatya 
yanti | vii. 87, 1: Radatpaiho Vantna^ titry&ya pra arnanui mmudriya 

, nadlnam). By his wonderful contrivance the rivers pour their waters 
in/o the one ocean, but never fill it(v. 85, 6: imdih u nu havitam- 
aeya mdySm mahiSi devasya nakir adadhanha | «hath yad udnd na prin- 
anti*«nir atinehanUr avanaya^ tamudram). His ordinances are fixed 
and unas^ilable,’** (iii.* 54, 18 : AdaMhdni Varunasya vratdni). They 
rest on him, unshaken, as upon a mountain (ii. 28, 8; Tve hi ham par- 
vaterna iritdni aprachyiUdni duhlka vratdni ] See also i. 25, 6,10; i. 44, 
,14; i. 141, 9; ii. 1, 4; viii. 25, 2, where the word dhrita-vrata, “he 
whoso laws are fixed,” isrfonnd); through their operation, the moon 
walks in brightness, and the stars which appear in the nightly sky 
mysteriously vanish in daylight (i. 24, 10: Ami ye rikthdh nihitdsah 
'uehehd nahtarh dadriire kuha chid died Ujuh | adahdhdni Varunasya 
vratdni vichdhaiaoh ehandramd nahtam cti). Neither the birds flying 
in the air, nor the rivers in their sleepless flow, can attain a knowledge 
of his power or bis wrath (i. 24, 6; JVa hi te kshatrafh na sake na man- 
yum vayad chana ami patayantalf dpuh | na imdh dpo anh lishaih eha- 
rantlh). His messefigers behold both worlds (vii. 87, 8 : V. art spado 
Varunasya smadishfdh uhhe padyanti ndasl sumeke | See also i. 24, 13; 
vi. ‘67, 5). He knows the flight of birds in the sky, the path of ships 
on the ocean, the course the far-travelling wind, and beholds all the 

‘ UT In -ni. 60, 4, Mitra, Vanina, and Aryaman ate said to open out paths for the 
sun {yasmai adityah adhvane radanti ityddi). 

See Both on “The highest gods of the Arian races,” p. 71. Compare Eccle¬ 
siastes, i. 7: “ All the riveic run into the sea; yet the sea is not full: unto the place 
from whence,the rivers come, thither they return again.” 

■w gee Both in the Joum. Amer. Or. Society, iii. 341; and Holler's Anc. Sansk. 
lit. p. 534, note 2. 
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secret things that have been, or shall be done (i. 25, 7: Fida yovlnam 
padam antarikthena patalSm | veda ndva^ tamudriya^ | ,9. Veda v&tmya 
vorttmim vtror fishvoiya hjihata^ | 11. 7s vihfini adlhuto. ckikiiv&n 
ahhi paiyati | kfUOni yd eha iarfv&)g Ko creature can %yen wink 
without him (ii. 28, 6: Ifa hi tvad are nimiahas eham Ue). He wit¬ 
nesses men’s truth and falsehood (viL 49, 3? Fa«a^ raja Venruno yau 
madhya aatyanjrHf avapaiyan jandndm). He instruct»*the rishi Ta- 
slshths in mysteries (vii. 87, 4: l^aeha me Faruno medhiraya 
aapta namd aghnya hibhartti). But his secrets ahd those of Mitra are 
not to be revealed to the foolish («a vaHt ninyant achite ahhamn). 

In the sixteenth hymn of the fourth book of the Atharva-veda, his 
power and omniscience are thus celebrated: 

1. Brihann eaham odhiakfhata antikod iva poiyati | yalf atayan man^ 
yate eharan aarvam devah idaih viduk | 2. Yaa tiahfhati charati yai eha 
vanchati yo nilaya^ charati yqh pratankam | dvau aanniahadya yad man- 
trayete raja tad veda Fdrunaa tfitlyah | 3. Utegam hhumir Varunaaya 
rujnah utaaau dyaur hjrihatl du,re-anta | nto aamidrau Varunaaya 
hukahl utuaminn alpe udake nilinah | Uta yo dyam atiaarpat pagaa- 
tad na aa muehyatai Farunaaya rafnah | divah tpafah praeharantldam ^ 
aaya aahoarakahah ati paayanti Ihumim \ 5. Sarvam tad rOja Faruno vi 
ehaahfe yad antara rodaai yat paroatat | aanhhyatah aaya nimiaho jana- 
nam akahUn iva haghnl ni minoti’tani \ 6 . T» te paiah Fdruna aapta 
aapta tredha tiahfhanti viahitah ruahantah | ainantu aarve anritam vadan -. 
tain yah aatyavOdl ati taih apijantu { 

“ 1. The great One who rules over these worlds beholds as if he 
were dose at hand. When any man thinks he is doing aught by 
stealth, the gods know it all; 2. (and they perceive) every one who 
stands, or Walks, or glides along secretly, or withdraws into his house, 
or into any lurking-place.'*" Whatever two persons, sitting together, 
devise, Varusa the king knows it, (being present there as) a thirdh'” 
3. This earth, two, bdongs to the king Yafpga, and that vast sky 
whose ends are so remote. The two oceans [the aerial and terrestrial^'*’ 
are Taruga’s stomachs; he resides in this small pool of water. 4. He 

The general sense is clear; bnt^e meaning of some of the words is nnoertain. 
'** In E.V. X. 11,1, Agni is compared to Varnna in omniscience; which seems to 
show that this is an attribute in which Varuna was regarded as pre-eminent. With 
verses 1 and 2, compare Psalm cxxxix. 1-4, and St. Matthew iviii. 30. * 
y Compare Gdhesis, i. 7, and Psalm cxlviij. 4. 
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who ^oold flee far beyond the sky, woulfl not there escape from Tarnga 
the messengers, descending from hearen, traverse this 

world; thousand-eyed, 'they look across the whole earth. 5. King 
Vamga peroeives all that exist*' within heaven and earth and all that 
is beyond. The winkings of men’s eyes are all numbered by him.‘“ 
Ha handles ^allj^ these (things) as a gamester throws his dice. 6. May 
thy destructive nooses, o Varuna, which are cast seVen-fold, and three¬ 
fold, ensnare the man who speal^solies, and pass by him, who speaks 
truth.”™ , ' 

Varuga'is represented as having unlimited contj'ol over the destinies 
of mankind. He is said to have a hundred, a thousand remedies, and is 
supplicated to shew his wide and deep benevolence, and drive away 

With this Torsfi compare verses 7-10 of the Psalm exxsix. 

™ Compare St. Matthew x. 30. 

Both, t.v. thinks «•' naWi here may mean “ohservea.” See also his remarks 
in Jonr. ferm. Or. Sooiotj-, vii. 607, where the sense of eaperintoudiiig is assigned. 

■“» Themyran ist-oncludcd by two versos, containing imprecations. After giving a 
German translation of the whole in his Dissertation on the Atharva-veda, p. 19 f. 
(Xifbingcn, 1856) Professor Roth .reworks as follows; “ There is no hymn in the 
whole Vedie literature which expresses the divine omniscience in such forcible terms 
as this; and yet this beautiful deacriplion has been degraded into an introduction to 
an imprecation. But in this,'hs in many other passages of this Veda, it is natural 
to conjecture that' existing fragments of older hymns have boon used to deck out 
inagicM formulas. The fust five or even six verses of this hymn might be regarded 
as a fragment of this sort.” This hymn has also been translated by Professor Muller, 
fee “ Chips.” i. 41 f. I have attempted the following pariiphraso in English verse: 

“ The mighty Lord on high, our deeds, as" if at hand, espies : 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain their deeds disgiuse. 
Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place. 

Or hides him in his seerft cell,—the gods his movements trace. 

Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Varunads there, a third, and all their schemes are known. 

This earth is'ois, to him belong those vast and boundless skies; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. 

Whoever far beyond the sky should thiftk his way to wing. 

He could not ther^cludc the grasp of Varuna the king. 

His spies descending from the skies glide all this world aronnd, * 

Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth’s remotest bound. 

Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whate’er beyond the skies, 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the king* unfolded lies. 

The ccasclcfe wpkings all ho counts of every mortal's eyes; 
lie 'wichls this nnivcrsal franiO, as gamester throws his dice. 

Those knotted nooses which thou iling’st, o god, the had to snar?,— 

All liars let them overtake, but all the trathiid spare.” • 
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evil and sin (i. 24, 9: iaWXi t» r&jan hhishaja^ iahatram wvl gfhMrS. 
gumatis te astu | hadhtuva dUre nirritim pardehailt hritadi dhid malf pra 
mumugdhi atmc^) j to untie, Eke a rope, and redbve sin (iL 28,5: vi math 
irathaya raianSm wa Sgah ; v. 85, 7,<8 : yaf Him Agai chaTtrima iiira-_ 
that tat) ; ho is entreated ftot to steal awoy, but to prolong, Efe (L 24, 
11 : «na rnh dyuh pra | i. 25, 12 : pra nalj, Sytyhshi tirishaf) ; 

and to spare the^snppliant who daily transgresses his laws (i. 25, 1: 
yach chid hi te viSo t/kthd pra data Varuna vratam minimast dyuvi 
dyavi j ma no iadhSya hatnave jihllanasya rlradhah).^ ^ many places 
mention is made of the bonds, or nooses, witli which he "seizes and 
punishes transgressors (i. 24, 15; i. 25, 21; vi. 74, 4; x. 86, 24, and 
A.V. iv. 16, 6, as quoted above).*” Mitra and Varuga conjointly are 
spoken of in one passage (vii. 65, 3) as being barriers against falsehood, 
famished with many nooses, which the hostile mortal cannot surmount 
{bhdripdsd anritatya aetd duratyetd ripave martyuya); and in andther 
place (vii. 84, 2) Indra and Varuna are dcsoHbed ^ biu^ng with 
bonds not formed of ropo {aetrihhir arajjulhitf ainitha^. On tho other 
hand Varuna is said to bo gracious wen to hifc who has committed 
sin (vii. 87, 7 : yo mrilayati eliakruaha chid dgah). Ho is tho wise 
guardian of immortality (viii. 42, 2 : dhiram amritaaya gopam), and a 
hope is held opt that he and Tqjna reigning in blessedness shall bo 
beheld in the next world by the righteous (x. 14, 7: uihd rSjund 
avadhaya madanta Yamam patyilai Varunaih eha devam). 


*” Agni, however, is also prayed to loose his worshipper’s bonds R.V. V. 2, 7 
{evBamad Ayna ni mumugdhi phiSu); and in vii. 104, 13, Indra’s fettere 
prmitih) are mentioned. In A.V. six. 66,1, tho Asuras, masters of magical arts, who 
go about with iron nets, iron bonds, and hooks, arc referred to {ayo-jalSh Amrdh mo- 
yino ayaama^Hf piiiair mtkino ge eharmUt). • 

•ss In the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1865, pp. 237 ff.. Professor 
VTchcr communicates from tho S'atapatha Brahmana (xi. 6,1, 1 S.) a legend regard¬ 
ing Varuna and his son Bhrigu. Tho latter had esteemed himself superiar to his 
father in wisdom, and was desired by him to visit thfc four points of the compass, 
where he witnesses certain visions of retribution in the other world. Prof. 'Weber 
oneompanios this legend with some very interesting remarks. Among other things, 
he observes that tho legend is ehown to he ancient from the high position which it 
assigns to Varuna, who appears to he^nceivod as the lord of^he universe, seated in 
tho midst of heaven, from which he surveys the places tf punishment sitnated all 
round him. Vanina, he adds, is represented in the S'atapatha BrShmapi^xiu. 3,6,6, 
as having the form of a fair, btd^ toothless, (with projecting teeth?), and ycUow- 
ey^ old man. 
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Tb^ attribute and fbnotions ascribod to Varnga impart to bis cho- 
rapt« a mdral <BleTatioa and sanctity tor Buix>asBiiig that attributed to 
any other Yedic deity. *!Phis appears sot only from the passages to 
, which I have already refmred, bftt also from the two hymns (Tii. 86, 
and vu. 89) translated by Fro&ssor Muller in his Ano. Sansk. lit. pp. 
S40 f., and Cb^, i. 39 ff.; in which the rishi, who is said to be Va- 
s ish tha, while palliating Ips mns, implores the god^s forgiveness, and 
entreats that his life may bo spatudl’‘° I shalf quote a past of the first 
and the whole^of„ihe second: 

lt.Y. vii. 86, 3. PficWte tad eno Varuna didfikshu vipo emi ehikitusho 
vipfiehham | eam&nam it me kavayai chid dhur ayaik ha tubhyaSt Varuno 
kfislte I 4. Kim aga^ dta Vanina jyestham yat etotaram jighumeati 
tgkhdyam | pra tad me vocho ddlahha evadhavo ana ted anendh namasd 
turai iydm | 6. Ava drugdhdni pitryd tfija no ana yd vaya'di chakfima 
taiAhhih I ava rdjan paiutfiparh na tdyum cfija vaUaih na ddmno Va~ 
eiehtham^ 6. Na^ eve dakeho Varuna dhrutih ed eurd manyur vibhldako 
acMtti^ I aati jydydn lantyaeah updre evapnas eluma id anfitoeya 
prayotu I 

“ Seeking to perceive that sin, o Varuna, I inquire; I resort to the 
wise to ask. The sages «U tell me the same; it is Yaruga who is 
angry with thee. 4. YThat great pn is it, Varnga, for wtoch thou 
seekest to slay thy wordiipper and friend ? Tell me, o unassailable 
* wd self-dependent god; and, freed from sin, I shall speedily come to 
thee with adoration. S. Selease us from the sins of our fathers, 
and from those which we have committed in our own persons. O king, 
release Yasishtha like a robber who has fed upon cattle; release him 
like a calf from its tether. 6. It was not our will, Varnga, but some 
seduction, which 164^08 astray,—^wine,”* anger, dice, or thoughtlessness, 
^e stronger perverts the weaker. Even sleep occasions sin.” 

C 

1” Oil the diaraeter of Varuna as a moral governor, see Both, lonrn. Germ. Or. 
Bodety, vi 71 ff.; a paper % tbe same author in the Jonrn. Amer. Or. Society, 
ill. 340 ff.; and his reply to Weher in the dourn. Germ. Or. Society, vii. 607. 

iM Compare A.V. v. SO, 4, and Taittirfya Brfihmaua iii. 7,12,3,4: yad mayi mats 
farihe eati mai chakara yat pita | Agnir ma (-mudd matah | yadd pipeeha mStdram 
pUaram putratf pramteUtB dhaym | ahimeitau pitarau maya tat | “ May Agni (hce) 
me from the sin which myhiother or father committed, when I was in the womh. If 
I bruised nig mother or father while sucking, delighted, when an in&nt, may my 
parents not have been injured thereby.” 

We see firom this that wine was firugk by the Vedie rishu. Compare viii? 2, 
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tH. 89, 1. Mo thu Vonttia mrinmoj/a^ fffihati rBjam nhalk g$mum | 
mpUi *uk»htttr» t^fUnya \ %. Tad mm ptw^iaram nm^iltr na diimato 
adriva^ | mrila ity&di | 8. Kraimdi mmatia ddwM pratljoadi gagama 
iuohe I 4. Ap&m madhye tatthiv&dttam trUhai ^oidtg jmitSram | 6. Tat 
kineha idaSi Varusa daivyo jano aihidrohqpi numuihy&i tharSmati ( 
aehitVl tat tafia dh%rmS. ywjopima m3, not tatm&i enato dma Hruka^ \ 
Let me not, o king Yarana, go to the honse of earth.** Be graei<vis, 
o mighty goS, be gracious. 2. I g(7 tdong, o thqiiderer, quivering lilco 
an inflated skin; be graciouB, etc. 3. 0 brigjit and mighty god, I 
have transgressed through want of power, be gracious, etc. 4. Thirst 
has overwhelmed thy worshipper when standing even in the midst of 
the waters; be gracious, etc. 5. Whatever oflPence this be, o Ynmga, 
that we mortals commit against the people of the sky (the gods): iB 
whatever way we have broken thy laws by thoughtlessness, be gracious, 
o mighty god, be gracious.” 

In another place (viL 88, 4 ff.) the same rishi allndv to his previous 
friendship with Varuna, and to the favours the god had formerly con¬ 
ferred upon him, and enquires why thd^ had now, ceased: * 

4. VaaUhthaih ha Varuno navi adhad fishim chaikara tvapaft mahobhik | 
ttot&ra'Bi vipra^ sudinatvt ahnam ydd nu dyfivao tatanan ysd ushasah | 

5. Kva tyani nau sakhy3 haihUvuk $achav(die yad avrikam pur3 chit | 
brihantam mdnadt Varuna wadhavuh tahaxradvaraih jagama gfihaih te | 

6. Ta^ apir nityo Varuna priyah san tv&m aga^ui kfinavat cakhd te f 
m3 te enasvanto yakshin bhujema yandhi ma v^rah efuvate varstham | 

“ Varuna placed Yasishtha on his boat: by his power the wise and 
mighty deity made him a rishi to offer pryse in an anspicious period of 
his life, th|t his days and dawns might be proltmged. 6. Where “• 
ore those Mendships of us two? We seek the harmony which (we 
enjoyed) of old. I have gone, o self-snstoining Yarana, to thy vgst 
and spacious house with a thousand gates. 6. He who was thy<ffiend, 
intimate, thine own, and beloved, hcH eommitt^ offences against thee. 
Let not us who are guilty reap the fruits of our sin. Do thou, a wite 

god, grant protection to him w})g praises thee.” 

* . 

« 

12, and z. 107,9, where it is sud that the liberal man gains for himaalf, amoag ether 
desirable things, a draught of wine (antafyieyam turayab). 

Compare A.Y. v. 30,14 ; mo nu bhumi-grihe bhtmat. 

Oomptfe FMdnu IxxzU. 49, ant xzv. 6. 
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(4) Conjo&t funoti^ and attributes of Mitra end Faruga. 

• 

The same or nearly the same fhnctions and attributes as are ascribed 
to Vamna are also' attribnt^ to him and Mitra conjointly. They up¬ 
hold and rule ('tver the earth and sky, the shining and the terrestrial 
regions, and place the sup in the heavens (v. 62, ji; v. 69, 1,4: tri 
rochanS Varum trln ^ta dynn dk&rayat^ rajamsi \ r. 63, 7; vi. 
67, 5; vii. 61, 4; x. 132, 2). They are the guardians of the world 
{viSvasya hhuvanasya gopQ, | vihasya gopa | yttyam viham pari p&tha \ 
ii. 27, 4; V. 62, 9; vii. 51, 2 j viii. 25, 1; x. 126, 4). By their 
ordinance the great sky shines {yayor dh&ma dharmana rochate hj-ihat | 
* 65, 5). They discharge the rain (v. 62, 3: ava efishtim sfijatatk 
flraddnH | v. 63, 1-3: dyant, varshayatho asurasya rndyaya). Their 
godtead is beyond the ken of the skies, or of rivers (i. 151, 9 : na v&di 
dyaoo ahalhir rota sindhavo na devatvam pdnayo nanaiur magbam). 
They (together with Aryaman) are awful deities, haters and dispellers 
of‘falsehood (i. 152, 1; vii. €3, 13: fitavanah fitajdtah ritavfiiko 
ghoraso anrita-dvishab)- They carry out their fixed purposes, which 
are unobstructed even by the immortal gods (v. 63, 7; v. 69, 4: mr 
vUni devah amrit&h a mimnti vrai&ni MitrU-varunG. dhruvani). They 
make the foolish wise (vii. 60, 6, 7: achetasarn thick chitayanti dah~ 
.“kaih); they know heaven and earth (vii. 60, 7: ime divo animisha 
prithivySt chikiivdmtah). They look down from heaven observing men 
as if herds of cattle {adhi yd hrihato divah ahhi ydtheva paiyatak j See 
also verses 9 and 16, and E.V. vii. 60, 3). They are described as 
righteous, and as promoters of religious rites (or truth or righteous¬ 
ness) fitdvridkd, ffidvSnd, ritajdta, riiasprisd, ritasya go^u (i. 2, 8 ; 

i. ,23, 5; i. 136, 4; ii. 27, 4; v. 63, 1; v. 65, 2 ; v. 67, 4; vii. 64, 
2; viii 66, 13; viii. 23, SO; viii. 25, 8), as the lords (tf truth and 
light (rifatyajyotiskas pati j i. 23, 6). They, with the other Adityas, 
arvenge sin and falsehood {ckayamdnd^ rinani \ ckeiaro anfitasya bkdreh | 

ii. 27, 4; vii. 60, 5): the man who neglects their worship is seized 

with consumption* (i. 122, 9: jaru> yo Mitrd-varmdv dbhidkrug ap^ na 
v&ih sunoti aktknaydSkruk j svayaM sa yahahmam kridaye ni dkatta). 
They are*besougAt,along with Aditi to remove the trespasses of their 
worshippers (ii. 27, 14: Adit* Varunota mrita ya^ vo vmjflih 
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■ehakjitM hteh chid &gah) ; and along with Arjoman to giver deliverance 
from evil (x. 126, paaaim).'" 

(5) Symn aidrmei io Mitra only. 

Mibw alone is celebrated in iii. 59. The following are some of the 
verses: 

1. Mitro jandn yBiayati brueam-Mtro dqihara prithivlm uta dyOm | 
MiUrah lfitk(lr animisl^ 'hhi ehmhti^Mitraya havyam ghfUanaj juh^ | 
2. Fra »a Mitra marto astu prayasvdn ya» te Adity<^ i^hati vratena | 
na hanyate na jlyate tva-Mo naimm a&ho ainoty anUto na durdf | 4. 
Ayam Mitro namaayah susevo rdjd suhahatro ajanuh(a vedhd^ | tatya 
oayam Mitraaya sumatau sydma | 5. Mahdn diityo namaad wpasadyo 
ydtayajjano gtimU mievah | 7. Ahhi yo mahind divam Mitro halhijpa 
taprathdh \ abki iravobhih prithwlm \ 8. Mitraya pancha ymire jandh 
abhithpi-£avaie sa dovdn nsvdn bibhartti | ' ' 

“1. Mitra, uttering Ms voice, calls men to activity^” Mitra sustains 
the earth and the sky. Mitra with unwinking eye beholds (all) crea¬ 
tures. Offer to Mitra the oblation with butttr. 2. Mitra, so* of 
Aditi, may the mortal who worships thee with lacred rites, have food.,' 
He who is protected by thee is neither daia nor conquered. Calamity 
does not reach him from near or from far. 4. This Mitra has been 
bom adorable, blessed, a king, strong, and wise. May we abide in his 
favour. 5. This great Aditya, who rouses men to exertion (see v. Ij,* 
who is favourable to his worshipper, is to be appnoached with rever¬ 
ence. 7. The vast Mitra who by his greatness transcends the sky, and 
the earth by his glory. 8. The five classes of men have done homage to 

Mitra the powerful helper, who sustains all the gods.” 

• • 

(6) Professor Roth’s remarks on Mitra and Varuna. 

In his paper on “The highest gqds of the Avion races " (Journ. ot 
the German Oriental Society, vi. p. 70 f.), Professor Both has the fol- 

like oOier gods, and in particnlat Xndra, they are represented as drinking the ’ 
soma-juiee, i. 186,4; i. 187, Iff ; JT. 41, 8; iv. 42,6; v. 64, 7; t.71,3; t.72, 
1-8; vi. 68,10. . , 

With tiiis verse Both (Illustrations of Nimkta, if 22, p. 140) compares E.V. 
V. 82, 9, where it is said* “Savitii, who causes all creatures to hear hjs sound, and 
impels them.” Qomp. v. 6 of the present hymn; and vii 36, 2, referred to by Both 
iikthe pass|ge aWt to he quoted. 
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kwu^ htgenieiu and int^^ting obnerratioira on Mitia and Yarai^: 
<* Witiim tke d^e of tiie Adityas there lubsuta the olosest oonnectioD 
between Mitra and YsrtXia^ who are inroked more frequently together 
than Varuha is iaToked «ngiy,c We find only one hymn in which 
- Mitxa is inToked .by himself (iii. £9). The fact that this dual iavo- 
cation is piese^ed in the Zend Avesta, in regard to Ahuro and Mithra, 
though the posttioa of both has become entirely altered, and Mithra is 
nqt even reckoned among the .^mshaspandsy—this fact, proves how 
dose the a&eieDt ooi&eotioa of ^e two was, when it has been maia* 

tained even after the reason tor it had ceased.Tlie essential 

diaraeter of the two gods, as ^stingnished from one another, is nowhere 
distinctly expressed in the hymns, and was in fact originally one which 
o^d not be defined with inteUoctual precunon. But the stage of 
religious culture which lies before us in the Big-veda, enables us to 
distinguish this difierence as one already existing, viz., that Mitra is 
the celestial light in its manifestation by day, while Varuna, though 
the lord of light and of all time, yet rules especially over the nightly 
heaven. A hymn of Vasiriitha (,vii. 86,2) says : ‘ One of you (Varuna) 
is the lord, and unassailablo guide, and he who is called Mitra, (t.e, the 
friend) calls men to activity ’ (t»o e«an myahpadmlr adabiho janaSi cka 
Mitre yatati iruvdmA). Here so much at least is declared (and the 
same thing is expressed in nearly the same words in other places), that 
• the light of day, which awakens life, and brings joy and activity into 
Qie world, is the narrower sphere of Mitra’s power; though, however. 
Varans k not thereby relegated to the night alone, for he continues to 
be the 1<^ and the first. 

“ Though therefore sndi representations as are expressed in Indian 
exegesis, (as for instance, when Sayana says on B.V. vii. €7, 1, that 
Varuna is the setting sun), are far too narrow end one-sided, they still 
eofitain some truth; and we may guess by what process they are to be 
developed. If Varn^ k, as his name shews, that one among the lucid 
A^tyas whose seat and sphere of authority is the bright heaven, in 
vtibose bosom is embraced all that lives, and therefore ako the remotest 
boundary, beyond ^ybich human thongSt.seeks nothing furtiuw, then k 
he nbo one who can ecnreely be uttniued mthor by the eye or by the 
imagintiltictii. By day the power of vitich cannot discover tiiis remotest 
limits the bright heaven presents^ to it no resting pkoe. But at nigjft 
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tiiis Teil of the world, in wluoh Yam^ u enthroned, to 

approach nmtrer, and becomes perceptible, for the eje Ends a lunit. 
Yanina is closer to men. Besides, the oth^ dirine f«|u which, in 
the clouds, the atmosphere, the rays of ligh^ filled the ‘^Boe between 
the earth and yonder immeasurable outermost sphere, have disap¬ 
peared : no other god now stands between Varuna and Jthe mortal who 
gazes at Mm.” * 

(7) 7%» Indian Miira and the Zoreaetnan M^ra. 

• 

Whatever may be the the success of the attempts made to identify 
any other of the Indian and Iranian gods with one another, there can 
at least be no doubt, from the correspondence of the two names, that 
the Yedic Mitra and the Mithra of the Zend Avesta were orifinBlly file 
same deity. Accordingly, the late Dr. Y. Windischmann, in his Dis¬ 
sertation on the Persian Mithra,”'’ regards it as established that this 
god was known, and common, to the old Arian race ^fore the separa¬ 
tion of its Danian from its Indian branch, though the conception of 
his character was subsequently modified by Zoroastrian ideas. That 
IfithTa was worshipped in Persia in and previous to the age of Sero-' 
dotus, is proved, as Windischmann remarks, by the common use of 
sudh names as Mitradates and Mifrobates. Herodotus himsdf (i. 131) 
speaks of Mitra, not as a god, but as a goddess Si koI 

Oipavlp iitir, napi n ’Aaavpiw iu0Svrtt Kol ‘Apafilw tccOjauin Si ’Aaeipni 
Tiii> ’AppvStnir M^Airro, hpifim ti 'AAitto, Uipirm St Mlrpay, See Bawlinson’s 
note, in loco, in his translation of Herodotus). But Xenophon (Cyrop. 
viiL 5, 63; CBc. iv. 24), and Plutarch «(Artax. 4, and Alexand. 80) 
describes the Persians as swearing by the god l^tra. And Plutarch, 
in his treatise on Isis and Osiris, chap. zlvi. tells us that Zoroaster 
conceived of Mithra as standing intermediate between the deities 
Oromazes, the representative of light, and Axeimanius, the re^senta- 
tive of darkness and ignorance.*" It is unnecessary to say anything 
further here of the Persian Mithra, the eventual introduction of w^ose 
worship into the West is matter of history. 

« 

iM Hithia, ein Beitrag snr Hythoigesihichte des Orients, in Oie i^bhandlnngen 
fiir die Kunde dqj Morgenlandes, l,cipzig, 1857. See pp. 54 ff. 

**" llnd,^. 56. This passage is ^so quoted in the 2nd vol, of this work, p. 471. 
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(8) TMhvn any hUtorical connection letwem Varu^ and Ahura Matda f 

*Varana ato, in the opinion of certain nrritn^ is connected, at least 
indirectly, ^th the Ahuia Mazda of the old Persian mythology; and. 
in support of this.it may be alleged,—(1) that the name of Asura, the 
divine being, is frequently Applied toTaruna, as an epithet; (2) that 
the eliiss of Indian gods called Adityas, of whom V&rutja is the most 
distinguished, bears a certain analpgy to the Amshaspands pf the Zend 
mythology, of whom Ahura Mazda is the highest; and (3) that a close 
connection exists betwIenVarupa and Mitra, just as, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Both (see above), Ahura and Mithra are frequently associated in 
the Zendavesta, though the position of the two has otherwise become 
altered, end Mithra is not even reckoned among the Amshaspands. 
Other scholars, however, think that there is not sufBlcicnt proof of 
Varnna and Ahura Mazda being connected with one another. 

I shall state the opinion of Professor Both in regard to the connec¬ 
tion of Vanina tvith Ahura Mazda more fully in the next Section, 
where reference will bo made to, the same writer’s views regarding the 
relation of Indra to Vhrnna. 

(9) Varuna connected with, the element of water men in the Rig-veda. 

Though Varuna is not generally regarded in the Rig-voda as the 
'cpd of the ocean, he is yet in the following passages connected with 
the element of wacer, both in the atmosphere and on the earth, in such 
a way as may have led to the conception of his character and functions 
which is fully established in ^he later mjrthology. 

i. 161, 14. DivS ^clnti Maruto Ihumyd, Agnir ayaSi FSfo ontarik- 
thena yati | adbhir vlti Varunaht samudrair ymhmSn iehhantah iavatah 
na^tah | “ Desiring you, ye sons of strength, the Maruts proceed 
through the sky, Agni along the earth, this Vata (wind) through the 
atmosphere, and Varuna along the waters, the ocean ” {adbhih eamu- 
■ iruihV^ 

vii. 49, 2. T&h dpo divy&h uta vH era^anti hhmitrimah uta vd y&hi 
mayalkjah | eamudrartli&h y<ih iuchayah pdvakas tSh devtr iha 
mam ammtu | 3. TaeaM raj& Varuno yati madhye eatyanfite acapaiyan 

Seo BoUensen ia Or. and Occid. 2, 467. 
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jirndnim | madhuicTiuta^ iuehayai. — | 4 . Ydtu rSjd Vamso pOn^Som 
vUva ievS^ y&tu Utrjem madanti \ Vaiivtinaro y&m AynH ptttvUhtas t&i 

— 1 »> “May the waters which are celestiA, and those which flow, 
those fiw wUch channels are dug, and those which are sSf-prodnced, 
those which are proceeding to the ocean and are bright and porifying, 
preserve me! 8. May those (waters) in the midst of whi^ king Yaruga 
goes, beholding the truth and falsehood of ipen, which drop sweetness 
and are bright and purifying, prea^e me! 4. May those waters 
which Tarona, Soma, and all the gods are exhilara^^by food, into 
which Agni Vai^Tanara has entered,” etc. etc. * 

vii. 64, 2. A ro/dnS maha^ ritaaya gopS tindhupatl kshatrigd ydttm 
arvak I ifaM no Mifravarund uta vruh(m ava divah invata^Jlradanu j”" 
“ Mitra and Vanina, ye two kings, protectors of the great oeremoni^, 
strong lords of the sea (or of rivers) come hither; send us food and rain 
from the sky,” etc. 

In the second of these tex.ts, vii. 49, 3, the watery in the midst of 
which Varuna is said to move, “ beholding the truth and falsehood of 
men,” seem to be rather aerial than oceanic, as the former, from their 
position above the earth, would appear to afford *to the god (when an-, 
thropomorphically regarded) a more convenient post of observation 
than the latter. And in vii. 64, 2, the epithet tindhupatl, “ lords of 
the sea,” (or “ of rivers,” nadyah palayitarm, Sayana), is applied not 
only to Varuija but to Mitra also, who is not, that I am aware of, ever* 
connected with the sea, even in later mythology. If we add to this, 
that these two gods are here solicited to send food and rain from the 
sky, it may result that they are called aindhupatl, as supplying the 
aerial waters by which terrestrial streams ore filled. On the other 
band the fnd verse of the hymn just quoted, v{. 49, 2, with which 
however Varuga is not directly connected, must be understood (as 
Professor Muller remarks, Transl. of II.V. i. p. 46) of terrestrial, waters. 
Though, as we have seen above, Sayana does not generally style 
Varuna the god of the sea, but, in conformity with older concepticqis, 
the deity who presides over the night, he does, in his explanation of 

See Prof. Miiller’s remarks on the word aamudra, Trans, of B.V. i 44 ff. 
where this verse is quoted and translated. 

140 Taitt. 8. vL 4, 3, 3, says: Mitravarufian «>«» apdm nttarm | “ Mitra and 
Vgruna ore the leaders of the waters.” 
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R.V.i.' 161, 14, andTiiL 58, 12, eallhiiB the jaiULhhm&nl ibva^, “the 
dfity pfeiiding«ir«x the waters.” 

In riii. 41, 8, Yamga°a|^pear8 to he colled a hidden ocean (tamui/rv 

TiiL 58, 12. SadMO am Varuna yatya U mpta Hnihami | anuktluh 
rtmU hsJmdaSi ti^rmyaih ttuhirdm tva | “Thon art a glorious god, 
V^na, into whose jawa the seven rivers flow, as into a surging 
shyss.”"* _ <•“ * 

Varuna is ^sp connected with the sea or with the rivers, which 
he is said to inhabit, as soma (the plant) does the woods, in ix. 90, 2 
(voMd imdno Vantno na tindhin ); and in Taj. Sanh. x. 7, it is said 
that “ Yaruna, the child of the waters, made his abode within the 
most motherly waters as in his home ” {Patiyam chair* Varunah *ad- 
hmlham ap&ih iiiwr matfitam&cu antai). See also the third verse of 
the ^xteenth hymn of the A.Y. quoted above. 

In the following texts of the Atharva-veda, Yamiia is connected 
with the waters: 

•A.Y. iii. 3, 3. A.dB>hyas tvS idjd Pamno hvayatu somaa tvd hcayatu 
parvatehhyah 1 “ May kinf Yaruna call thee from the waters, and Soma 
fraaa the mountains.” 

iv. 15, 12. Apo niskmeha/m asunfh paid ndh fnaantu yaryarOh apafh 
Varuna | “Our divine fethor shedding the waters—^may the streams 
^f water breathe, o Yaruna.” 

V. 24, 4. Varuno 'pam adhipalilf \ 5. MUricarumu vrithtydlf adhi- 
patl 1 “ Yaruna the lord of tho waters.” 5. “ Mitra and Yamrja the 
lords of ridn." 

vii. 88. 1. Apsu te r&Jm Varuna griho hiranyayo mitah | “Thy 
golden house, o Yaerns, is in the waters.”*** 

fu See Roth’s Illustratiaiis of Nimkta, pp. 70 f. 

*“ The Taitt. 8. v. ii, 4, 1, says: apo Varunasya patmyal^ man | tS Agnir 
abliyadkyayai \ aamahhavat | taaya rtta^ parapatat ] tad iyam abhavat \ yad 
dvgtryam parapaiat tad aaav abhacat { iyaan vai cira4 atav opordf ) ** The waters are 
the wives of Yaruna. Agni regarded them with desire. He consorted with them. His 
seed fell. It became this (earth). That wb'oh fell tho second time became that 
(shj). Thia (earth) u that (sky) is mar^\” The YarSha Parana, sect. 121 
(Aufiwiht, Catal. p. S9i) Speaks of Yaruna being nniveraelly known as the gnardian 
of the oceaa (ssnis lolcSh hi Jananti Varunah pdii sdgaram). The Skanda Parana, 
sect. 12 (AufNoht, Cat. p. 89a), relates that Yaruna was formerly the son of Eardama, 
and bore the name of S’achishmat; and that he is aaid to have ,pbtained ‘ tho 
sovereignty of tho sea by worshipping Siva. 
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(10) Exj^emium hy Erofmon RiAh tmi Wettergaard ^ IH0 promt ly 
whieh Varwsa earn to U regarded atfhe regent qf the tea, 

• 

Professor Both g^res (in a paper re^ in October, 1851, and pnbMied 
in tbe Journal of the German Oriental vL*73) the feUovring 

statement of the process by which he conceires that Parana come in 
liter tteM to be regmded as the god of the »eo. 

** The hyaBM of the Veda give Already indications of this develap- 
moot, since Vaani^ is in one place brought into dtSiSame connectioa 
with the waves of the ssi^ as Storm and Wind are with iho atmosphere 
and the heaven, and as Agai ia with the eartii (i. 161, 14, translated 
above), Mid it is elsewhere said of Usa that he siaks into the sea (viL 
87, 6), while in another passage the rifecsan described as streaming 
towards him (viii. 58, 12). When, on the one Isn^ the ooncqition of 
Yanina as the all-embracing heaven had been establhdssi^ and, on the 
other hand, the observation of the rivers flowing towiards the wads of 
the earth and to the sea had led to the conjecture that there existed 
an ocean enclosing the earth in its bosdin, then tl^ way was thoroughly 
prepared for connecting Yarnna with the od&n. Another side of the 
affinity between the celestial and oceanio Yaruna may be expressed in 
the wordp of Alexander vcm Humboldt, which perfectly coincide wiA 
the ancient Indian view; ‘ The two enveh^ments of the BoUd surface 
of our {danct, viz., the aqueous and the atmospheric, offer man;^' 
analogies to each other, in their mobility, in the ptfenomena of their 
tempeiature, and in the fact that their parts admit of being displaced 1 
the depth both cff the ocean and of the atqtosphere is unknown to us.’” 

On the same subject Professor Westergaard remarks (in a paper 
originally published in 1852, and translated by Prsfessor Spiegel from 
tho Danish, and published in Weber’s Inifrsohe Studien, voL iii^: 

“ The Zend word Yarena corresponds also etymologioally, on the one 
hand, to the Greek ovpapo^, and, on the other, to the Indian Yaruna, 
a name which in the Yedas is assigned to tiie god who reigns in tibe 
furthest regions of the beaveg, where air and sea are, as it were, 
blended; on which account he has, in the later Indian mythology, 
become god of the sea, whilst in the Yedas he appears first as the 
mystic lord of ()ie evening and the night” And he adds: “ Fossibiy 
the Iranian Yarena, in oppoi^jtion to Yima’s home on the remotest 
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mom^Bins of (he east, denotes, originally, the distant western region 
of the heaten tcmd the air, where, every evening, the son and light 
conceal themselves, and'^se mnch the rather as the epithet Yarenya, 
dmived from Yazena, is in the'Zenda-vesta applied only to the evil 
spirits of darkness ” (p. 415 £). 

(11) Correspondent of Fbr«g» with th^ Greek Ovpavo^t 

We have rirrady f®en that Yanina corresponds in name to the 
Ovp<ai6<i of the Greeks. “TJranos,” as Professor Muller observes,“ 

in the language of Hesiod, is used as a name for the sky; he is made 
or bom that he should ‘be a firm place for the blessed gods.**** It is 
soid twice that ITranos covers everything (v. 127), and that when he 
brings the night, he is stretched out everywhere, embracing the earth.’** 
Phis sounds almost as if the Greek mythe had still preserved a recol¬ 
lection of the #,ymological power of TJranos. For TJranos is in the 
Sanskrit Yamna, and is derived from a root, Yar, to cover; Yarana 
belbg in the Yeda afso a nam^ of the firmament, but especially con¬ 
nected with the night, a^ opposed to Mitra, the day.” 

The parallel between the Greek TJranos and the Indian Varuna does 
not, as we have already seen, hold cin all points. There is not in the 
Yedio mythology any special relation between Yarnna and PyithivI, the 
,'Earth, as husbmid and wife, as there is between TJranos and Gaia in the 
theogony of Hesfbd; nor is Yamna represented in the Yeda, as TJranos 
is by the Greek poet, as the progenitor of Dyaus (Zeus), except in the 
general way in which ho is sgid to have formed and to preserve heaven 
and earth. 


Oxford Esmys for 1856, p. 41; Chips, ii. 66. 

*“ Hesiod Theog. 126 

rcua Toi vpSnov fiiv iyttyaro larov iavrf 
Oitpavhv lurrtpoiifffy tva fuv rtp\ irdvra KoXdirTOi, 

«3fs fuucipea-at ScotT Stos Afftpa\h Act 

Compare Ait, Dr. iv, 27, quoted above. 


u> Ibid, V. 176 

’'HXS* 81 Ndicr* Miytty piycts Oipayis, i/Aqrt 81 rBlp 
'l/ulpmi ^■(XdniTot tiaxiro xai ^ Aroi'iVai) 
ndvrp. 
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(12) Varuna, tu. t^etmUi in the hynmt ,—a mMoti e^eh. 

• • 

JjO, reared of old by bands diidne, 

TTigh towws in bearen a palace &br; 

Its roof a tbonsand colomgs bear; 

A tbonsand portals round it diine. 

• 

‘Within, efitbioned m*godbke state. 

Sits Yaruna in golden sheen; 

To work his will, with reverent mien, 

His angel hosts around him wmt. 

When I beheld this vision bright, 

I deemed the god was clad in flame,— 

Such radiance from his presence came, 

And overpowered my aching sights 

Each mom, when Ushas starte from sleep. 

He mounts his car, which ^eams with gold: 

All worlds before him lie unrolled. 

As o’er the sky bis coursers sweep. 

# 

He, righteous lord, the sceptre wields. 

Supreme, of universal sway. 

His law both men and gods obey; 

To his degree the haughtiest yields. 

He spread the earth and watery waste; 

..He reared the sky ; he bade the «nn 
His shining circuit daily run ; 

In him the worlds are aE embraced. 


By his decree the radiant moon 

Moves through the nightly sky serene. 
And planets sparkle round their queen;— 
But whither have they fled at noon ? * 


* In Indian mythology the moon is a god, not a goddess; bnt 1 have in ihis lias 
mdhored tV customary English pocjjical jihrascology. 
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The rivets flow at his behest, 

“ And yet—admire his wondrous skill— 

The ooeon-bM they cannot fill. 

Although their currents never rest. 

The^path of across the sea, 

The soaring ^eagle’s flight, he knows, 

The course of evmy^ wind that blows, 

And all that was or is to be. 

O • 

Descending, ceaseless, from the skies. 

His angels glide this world around; 

As far as earth’s remotest bound, 

All-scanning, range their thousand eyes. 

This riighty lord who rules on high, 

Tlihugh closely veiled from mortal gaze, 

AH men’s most secret acta surveys; 

He, ever far, is ever nigh. 

Two think they are not overheard 
Who sit and plot, as if alone; 

Their frucied secrets all are known. 

Unseen, the god is there, a third. 

Whoe’er should think his way to wing, 

And lurk, unknown, beyond the sky. 

Yet could not there elude the eye 
And grasp of Varuna, the King. 

Tor all within the vast expanse 

Of mr that heaven and earth divides, 

Whate’er above the heaven abides, 
lies open to his piercing ^nce. 

t Compara Proverbs, xxx. 18: “ There be throe things which .are too wonderM 
for me; yea, Aur whi(di I know not: 19. The way of an eagle in the air; the way 
of a serpent upon a rook; flic way of a ship in the midst of the sea ; - and the way of 
a man with a maid." 
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The ceaseless winkings all he sees. 

And counts, of every mortal’s eyes s 
In vain to wink a creature'tries. 
Unless the god the powel' decrees. 


To thoughtful men who truth discern. 
And deeply things ^vine explore, 
The god reveals his Iddden lore } 

But fools his secrets may not leam.* 

He marks the good and ill within 

The hearts of men—the false and true 
Discerns with never-erring view t 
He hates deceit, chastises sin. 


His -newless bonds, than cords and gyves 
More hard to burst, the wicked Mnd; 
In vain, within their folds confined. 
To cast them off the sinner strives. 


And yet the god will not refuse 

His grace to one who inly moans, 
"When fetter-bound, his errors owns. 
And for forgiveness meekly sues. 


But where is, lord, thy friendship now'if 
Thine ancient kindness, o, restore; 

May we, so dear to thee of yore. 

No longer dread thy frowning brow. 

Thine ire we did not madly brave. 

Nor break thy laws in wanton mood; 
We fell, by -wrath, dice, -wine, subdued: 
Boi^ve us, gracio^ lord, and save. 
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Alwolve us the guilt, we pmy, 

Qf &e aus onr ftklliers wrought, ^ 

And ana which we oonunit bjr thoBg^^ 

And speech, and act, hrom day to day. 

From dire diseaw preserve us fiee, 

Nor doom vfs to the house of clay 
Before our shrivellk^ frames d^y t 
A good old age yet let us see. 

In vain shall hostile shafts assail 

The man tiiy shielding aim defends; 

Secure, no wrong be apprehends. 

Safe, as if cased in iron nudL 

As i^ther'birds their pinions ^read 

To guard from harm their cowering brood, 

Do then, 0 lord, most great and good, 

Preserve from all the ills we dread. 

J See Exodus, ix. S, Deuteronomy, v. 9, and Ezekiel, iviiL 1 ff. 
j Big-veda, x. 37, 12. ' 
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, SECTION VI. 

INDRA.' 

According to the Greek geographer Strabo, the Indians, as known to 
him by the report of other writers, “ worshipped Jupiter Plnvius, the 
river Ganges, and the gods of country.'" This Jupiter Pluvius was, 
no doubt, Indra. Although at the period to which Strabo’s informatioa 
refers, this god, in all prohabilty, no longer occupied the same promi¬ 
nent position as of old; he was, as Professor Eotk remarks,the 
favourite national deity of the Aryan Indians in\he Vedio age. More 
hymns are dedicated to his honour than to the praise of any other 
divinity. 

(1) Mis origin and parents : his m/e. 

Althou§;h, however, his greatngss is celebrated in the most mag- 
ni&ccnt language, he is not regarded as an uncreated being. As I have 
already noticed, he is distinctly spoken of in various passages as being, 
bom, and as having a father and a mother. 

Thus it is said of him : 

iii. 48, 2. Y(/ jdyathas tad ahar asga idme amJoh ptyHsham apibo 
girishfham \ taHi te m&ta pari yosha janitrl mahah pitur dame dsinehad 
ogre | 3. X^asthdya m&taram annam aiffa tigmam %paiyad abhi somam 
Udiai I 

“ On the day that thou west bom, thou didst, from love of it,, drink 
(he mountain-grown juice of the soma-plant. Of old, the youthful 

>u Strabo, xv. 1, 69, p. 718, quoted by Lassen, Indisobe AltertbumBbunde, ii. 698; 
Aiymu li no) raOra rapi Tar avyyfa^iar, 6ti o^/Sovtoi rhv Sit$ptor Ala ol 
'IrSol, aal rir Tar/ytir woraiihy, «al tHi iyxaptovs taliuiras, * 

In my acoount of Vanina there ia littie of importance that had not been pre¬ 
viously said by Professor Both; but in this description of Indra there Is a larger 
collection of partioialacB than I have noticed to have been bronght together elsewhere. 
In bis Lexicon, s.v. Indra. e 
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xnoOier who bore thee, satiated thee teith it in the house of Eiy mighty 
^thmr. 3 .' Ap^roaohln^ his mothm’, he desired sustenanob; he beheld 
the ^arp-fiavoured soma dh her breast.” 

Again in iv. 17, 4. Suvlnu ttjonita manyaia JDyaur Indratya kartta 
tvapantamo 'hlM f yajy'lfh^jom tvaryaSt smajram anc^aehyutaM iadato 
»fl hhuma | . e. . 17. Siyat md Indro adhi eti matu^ hiyat pitnr 
janitur yo jajdm \ “Thy &ther was, as the Sky thought, a most 8tal«* 
tfart being; the maker of lo^, he who produced the celestial 
thunderer, immovable as the earth,—^he was a most skilful workman. 
17. How much does Indra regard his mother, how much the father 
who begat him ? ” *<• 

iv. 18, 1. Ayam panthSh anwoUialt ptirdno yato devS^ udt^'uyania 
iniee | (daS ehid d Jauishuhta prevriddho )na m&tatam amvys, paUavt 
lakt I 5. Avadyam iva manyamanS. guhd 'kar Indrctm maid virytu* 
nyfithfam | atha ad a»tMt tvayam atlaih vaeSaa^ S rodasl apritpy 
fOyamana^ | l\). latUva tihaviraSi tavSySm (madhtiuhyaih 

trithihhain tumram Indram | arllhadt vaieadt eharathaya main mayata 
gitum tanve iehham&^m \ W-Vta maid mahitlmm anvanertad ami ird 
jttlatfi putra devd^ | athdhra/old vfittram Indro hamshyan eakhe Viehm 
vitardrii vi kramasoa 1 12. Kat te mdtaram vidhavdm achakrat iayuSi kai 
tvdm ajigh&vvtai eharantam \ has ta.deoo adhi mdrdlke dtld yat pitaram 
prdkshiMh pddagfihya | 

“ This has been traversed as the ancient path, through which all the 
gods were bom f through this let the grown (embryo) be produced; 
let him not vainly cause bis mother to perish.”’’ 5. Begarding it (his 
birth) as a fault, the mother concealed Indra, who was fttll of vigour. 
Then he himself arose, ololhed with a robe, and filled both worlds as 
soon as he was borr. 10. His mother, (like) a cow, bore litdra, an nn- 
licked calf, strong, robust, imassailable, vigorous, and lusty, in order 

ProfosBor MtiUer, Lectures U. 430, translates the first of these verses thus; 
Dyn, thy parent, was reputed strong; the maker of Indra was migh^ in hia works; 
he (who) begat &e heavenly Indra, armed with the thonderholt, who is immovable as 
the earth, from his seatand the 12tb verse as follows: “Indra ‘somewhat excels 
his mother and the father who begat him.' ’’ fit the Maruts also it if said v. 60, d, 
that Budra, Hied fkther, was young and an eseelient workman (pwd pUi mofS^ 
Hadrti t$hdm. The next hymn of tbs same Moudala, iv. 18, makes repeated reCer^e 
to Indrt's birth and parents. 

no Forfhs Commentator’s eiylanatiott of this obscure hymn tag Profeesor'Wilson's 
Translstiou, note L 
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that be m^tht range abroad, and deairing full scope fose himsdfW 11. 
And his motiia affectionately regarded her mighty son) saving, ‘thope 
gods forsake th%, my son.’ Then said Indra^ prq)aring to sky Tjittra, 

‘ Friend Visbou, stride boldly forward*.’ 12. Who made thy mother a 
widow f Who sought to slay thee lying or moving f* What god stood 
by thee in the ira^ when thon didst crash thy &ther, wizing him by 
•the foot?” . 

Tii. 20, 5. VrisM jaj&m vj’uhaniAm ranflya tarn « ehin ndrl naryagi 
1 A vigorous (god) begot him, a vigoro^ (son) fcr the battle; 
a heroic female (narl) brought him forth, a heroic (son),” etc. 
Again, vii. 98, 3. Jajn&m $ tnmath tahcue papatha pra U mS-ti 
mahimAwm uvacha | “When bom, thou didst drink the soma- 
juice to (gain) strength: thy mother declared thy greatnessi’ 
X. 73, 1. Jmithtkah ugrah sahase turaya maitdrah cjMtho hahula- 
bhimdnah \ avardlumn Indram Marutai chid attra r^td yad diratk 
dadhinad dhanishthd | “Thou wast bom fierce to eximao impetuous 
strength; exulting, fiery, full of confidence. The Mamts here aug¬ 
mented Indra when his opulent mother brou^t forth the her<7.” 
X. 120, 1. Tad id dsa bhumneihu jymhfha^ yato jajm ugra» ttmha- < 
nrimnah | “ That was the highest (being) in the world from which this 
fierce and impetuous (god) was boiji,” etc. x. 134, 1. Ubhe yad Indra 
rodaA dpapratha usMh iva j mahantam tna mahlnoLih sadvr&jadt, dutruho’ 
nln&St derl janitrd ajljanad bhidrS. janitn ajljanat \ “When thou,^* 
Indra, didst fill the two worlds like the Dawn, a divine mother 
bore thee, a gracious mother bore thee, the great monarch of the 
great people” (the gods?). In x. 101, 12, as we have already seen, 
he is called the son of Hishtigrl. This word, as I have already 
noticed, p.43, note 9, is treated by the commentafi>r as a synonym q£ 
Aditi; but though Indra is always regarded as an Aditya in the later 
mythology, and is even addressed in that character, along with 'Mamna, 
in vii. 85, 4 (ya$ ddityS. Savatd t&ib namaivdn), he is not Commonly 
described as such in other parts of the Big-veda.”* 

In the A.T. iii. 10, 12, we read: JEkdthfakd tapatd tapyamdnd jtjdna 
garbham mahimdnam Indram | ^na devd^ aihahmta batrdn hantd datyd- 
ndm abhavat S'aehipati^ | “ EkSshtakS, practiring austere-fervour, bore 

In It. 26, 1, he appears to be identiSad with Hsim and and in viii. 82, 

1, «, and X. 39, 2, with BOrya. In % 30^1, he recdvra the qtithst of SavitTt. 
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as, a^ild the glorious- Indra. Bj biiu the gods conquered their 
^emies; the, liad of Shohi (or of might) became the slayer «f the 
Dasyus.” 

Iq the next verse EkashtakSis called the mother of Soma; as well as 
of ladra, and the* daughter of Fraj&pati. In A.Y. vi. 38, the mother of 
Indra is invoked, bnt her name is not given. Accmding to the M.Bh. 
Adip. 3136, Indra is one pf the sons of Ka^yupa ahd DakshayasI, t.«. 
the daughter of Baksha, or Aditi.>‘ See also Viii. 45, 4, 5; viii. 66, 1, 
3, which wilj^ quoted further on. In viiL 58, 4, he is colled the 
eon of truth {tUnurh tatyasya). 

In another place (iii. 49, 1) he is said to have been produced by the 
gods, as a destroyer of enemies {ghanam vriMnaih jamyanUt detiCi^ \ 
§co also ii. 13, 5, and iiL 51, 8). 

In the Purusha Sukta (B.V. x. 90, 13} Indra is said to have sprung, 
along with A^i, from the mouth of Purusha (mukhud Indrai eha 
Agnii eha ); am he is one'of several gods said, in ix. 96,5 (Soma^ . . . 
janita Indrasya), to have been generated by Soma. In one of tlic 
latest hymns (x. 16^ 1) he isfdeclared to have conquered heaven by 
austerity (fmm tapalf paritapya ajayah svah). ''‘^ 

In one of the short stories about the gods, of which it and the other Brahmanas 
are fall, the S'atap. Br. xi. 1, 6, 14, seyseof Indra: mi etoj Pmjapater oAhi 

demtah aunjymta Agnir Indrah Somal^ Par<meiik(hi prajapafga^ | 16. TSJ laha- 
traymho jegnire | tah yatha nadyai pdram parapaiyed team avaaya Sytuhah pdram 
paritihakhyuh | 14. “These gods were created from PrajSpati, vis. Api, Indra, 
Soma, and Forameshthin Prajapatya. 16. These were bom irith a life of a thousand 
(yean), dust as a man can look across to the other bank of a river, they looked 
across to the end of their life ’’ Again the Taitt. Br. ii. 2, 3, 3, says of Indra: 
PrajSpatir devSsurSn asfijata | sa Indram apt na aifijata | tarn devSl^ airuvann 
**Xndram no janaya" iti j so 'braoid *^yathA *haih yushm&mt tapasS ^tfdkgki 
evam Indram janayagjmam" iti | te tapo 'tapyoMta | to StmamiAlndram apa- 
ayan ) iam abruvan **j&yaava iti \ ao *braeit “ him bh&gadhtyam abhi ^foniak- 
yp’ iti 1 “ fitim aameataarSn prajXfi paiun imbn lokin" ity abrmim | ityUdi | 
“PrajSpati created gods and Asuras, but ho did not also create Indra. The 
gods said*to him: ‘Create India for us.’ He replied: ‘As I have created 
you'through austere-fervour (tapaa), so do you generate Indra.’ They practised 
austere-fervour. They saw Indra within themselves. They said to him, *Bo 
bom.’ He said, *To what lot shall I he torn?’ They said to him, ‘To the 
seasons, the yean, tl^ creatures, the beasts, these worlds,’’ etc. The same DrAhmajja, 
ii. 2,10, 1, teUa as that Frajupati created India last of the gods, and sent him to to 
the lord ^ the other deities. The gods said to him, ‘Who art thou?’ ‘We are 
superior to thee.’ He reported their reply to FrajSpati, and asked for the splendour 
whi^ resided in Ftajapa^ in o^ot that he mi^ht bwme thec^ief of the gods, ptc.” 
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In ri. 69, 2, Indro and Agni, as we hare already seen, p. 14,■ *e said 
to be twin brothers, haTing the same father, ajid whos^olhers are, the 
one here, tho-otber there. (The sense of tliis is not very evident, unless 
it simply mean that the mothers are diferent.) In x. 55,1, his brother’s 
children are mentioned («d mtahhnah PritJ^wlm PyOtm alklke hhr&tuh 
putrdn maghavan ^tvMdna^). Heaven and Earth secm*to be intended, 
if BO, who is their father ? In vi. 55, 5,«Pushan is called Indra’s 
brother {bhrdtd Iniranga). • * 

Even as an infant Iiidra is said to have manifested has warlike ten¬ 
dencies. “As soon as he was bom, the slayer of Vyil^a (Indra) gras{)cd 
his arrow, and asked his mother, ‘ "Who are they that are rtnownoil as 
fierce warriors?’ ’’ (viii. 45, 4, d hundd0i Vfittrahu dade jdtah prkhJtad 
vi mnfaram | ie ugroh ke ha hj-innre | viii. 66, 1. Jajndno hi ialakratMr 
vi prichhad Hi mdiaram | /is ugruh ke ha Srinvire |). His worshipper 
says of him: 1, 102, 8. Aiatrur Indra januehd tan^ ati | “Thou, 
Indra, art of old by nature without an enemy.*’ Compare i. 176, 1. 
S'atrum anti na vindati | x. 133, 2. Asatnir Indra jajnishe). 

In i. 82, 5, 6, Indra’s wife is alludeJl to. 5. ^fnajdydm u/ta prhjtim 
manddno gdhi | 6. Sam u patnyd. amadah \ “Go exhilarated to thy* 
dear wife.’’ “ Be exhilarated with thy wife.’’ 

In another place iii. 53, 4 ff., the poet describes the perplexity ho 
fancies Indra must feel in choosing between the attractions of homo 
and those his worshippers have to offer in the way of Boma-libations« 

4. Jdyd id astam maghavan sd id « yonis tad it fid yuktdh harayo , 
vahantu | yadd kadu eha eunavdma aomam Agnis tvd ditto dhanvdti aehka | 

5. Pal'd ydhi magha/vann d cha ydhi Indra ihrdtar ubhayatra te arthan j 
yatra rathasya hfihato nidhdnant vitnochanam vdjino rdaahhaaya | 6. 
Apdh aom^m aetam Indra pra ydhi kalydnlr jdyd»auranaM gyihe U | 
yatra rathasya hfihato nidhdnadt vimochanafn vdjino dakshiydoat [ 

{Fh^patir ladrain atfijata amonvaraSi devandm | tarn prdhimt “parehi f etahaih 
deoOndmadhipatir edhi*’ iii \ laihdeviikabmvan *^kaa tvamaaivayfmoai\eatirey5m~ 
aak SBWiJi'’ iii | so 'iravti "‘kas team asi vagam vai teat ireyamsaJi etnall’ iii gid 
devah abruvmn ” iti \ atka vai idam tarhi Prajapatau harah asid (2) Tad aamina 
ddiiye { tad enam akravid ^stad me pray aehka { atka akam eteskdm devandm adki~ 
patir thaviahySmi" iii | ). Compare the Taittiiiya SanhitC vi. 6, 11, 2, where 
Indra is said to have become chief of the gods in virtue of a ceremony which Pra- 
juprti communicated to him. See also the same vroxk vU. 2, 10, 2. du another 
place vii. 3, 6, 6, ha ie said to have obtained from Prajapati the panchadaiarStra 
Vif/ra, whereby he was enabled to ov|rcomc the Asuree, of whom he had previously 
been afraid, and to attain prosperiiy. * 
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4. If A wife, Isdra, u one’s home; she is a man’s dwelling; there* 
%e let th/ homes he yoked, and carry thee thither. But whenever 
we pour fortt a libation df soma, then may Agni hasten to call thee. 
S. Depart, Indra; come hither,‘brother Indra; in both quarters thou 
hast indnoements; "Whenover thy great chariot halts, thy steed is 
unharnessed. *6. Depart, 'indra, to thy homo; thou hast dmnk the 
soma; thou hast a lovely wife, and pleasure in tty house. Where- 
etier thy great chariot halts, it*ls proper tliat thy steed should bo 
unharnessed.’( , 

In a few pas^ges'(i. 22, 12; ii. 82, 8; v. 46, 8 ; x. 86, 11, 12) 
mention is made of a goddess IndragT, who, from her name, must be 
the qjouse of Indra. In the first three places she is invoked together 
•with other goddesses, among whom we find Agnayl and Varuganl, the 
•wives of Agni and Taruna. In x. 86, 11, 12, a little more is told of 
IndranT. Thus in verse 11, the speaker says: Indranlm aau narishu 
aubhagUm ahamlahatam | nahi asyah aparaHi chana jarasd marate 
palih I “ I have heard that among sdl these females Indragl is the most 
fortunate; for her hpsband sh^fll never at any future time die of old 
age.”'» The Aitareya Brahmana, iii. 22, alludes to a wife of Indra, 
called Prasaha {te devah dbruvam iyam nai Indrasya priyS. jayd. vavSia 
PratahB. ndma). See Professor Haqg’s Translation, p. 194. 

The SUtap. Br. xiv. 2, 1, 8, says: “IndranI is Indra’s beloved wile, 
jsnd she has a head-dress of all forms ” (^Inirdnl ha mi Indrasya priyi 
patni I tasyOlf uskmsho mivarupatomah). 


I am unable to say to whom the obscene verses (6 and 7) of this hymn refer. 
In Taitt. Br. ii. 4, 2, 7, she is thus portentoosly described; Indra.ru dm\ subhagd 
rmpatnt ttd mrUena paii^vidye jigdya } trimiad asydfy jaghanaSk yrgag^ni ) upaathe 
Indram athtmram bibHartti j Professor Weber, Ind. Stud. iii. 479, quotes from the 
Ivuthska, 13, f, a short passage, stating that Indra was enamoured of a Danavl, 
called VjlistengS, and that he lived among the Asuras, taking the form of a female 
when among females, of a male among males; and that finding himself^ as it were, 
seized by Nirjiti, he resorted to a oertain oblation as a remedy,” ete. (Indra mi Vilis- 
ivUgamDattavimakamayata | soUureshvaeharatstrrevastrhhubkavanpumanpumm | 
aa Hirritugrihltak im amanyata \ aa etam aindrd.'nairfitam apaigat |) In the 
fltharva-Teda, viL 38, 2, a female says to thennan she wishes to love her: Tmad 
niehtthre aattri Indram devebhyaa pari | tma a ni hurve tvam aham yathS (e ’anni 
aupriyS | “ In order that I may be beloved by thee, I overcome thee with this plan^ 
wherewith Hie Asura female drew Indra down from among the gods.” 
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(2) Hu atirUmte* physical ar^ mentalf 

A. variety of vague and general ^itheta are lavished flpon Indra. 
He is distinguislied as youthful, ancient, strong, agile {nritu i. 130, 7; 

ii. 22, 4; vi. 29, 3; viii. 24, 9, 12; viii. «7, 7; viii.^81, 3), martial, 
heroic, bright, undecaying, all-conquering, lord of unbounded wisdom, 
and irresistible power and prowesj, wielder of the thunderbolt, ejp., 
etc. (i. 4, 8 ; i. 16, 9; i. 30, 6, 15; i. 61, 1; i. 81, 2, 7; i. 84, 2 ; 

1. 100, 12 ; i. 102, 6; i. 165, 6; ii. 21, 1-3-iii. 5o,*3’; iii. 32, 7; 

iii. 45, 2; iii. 46, 1; vi. 18, 4; vii. 20, 4 ; vii. ft, 5 ; viii. 81, 8; 
viii. 84, 7 IT ; x. 103, 1 ff). “ He has vigour in his body, strength in 
his arms, a thunderbolt in his hand, and wisdom in his head” (ii. 16, 

2. Jafhare somairt tanvi aaho maho haste vajram lharati slrshani hratam | 
viii. 85, 3. Indrasya vajrah dyaso nimislah Indrasyo huhvor bhuyhhlham 
yah I Indrasya Mrshan hratavo nirelce ): He aasupies most beautiful 
forms, and is invested with the ruddy lustre of the sun” (x. 112, 3. 
haritcatd varchasd euryasya iresh{haih (dpaU tamaih sparsayasva). Iho 
Vedic poets have also described to us a few o^ the features, as they 
conceived them, of his personal appearance. One of the epithets which 
are most fiequently applied to him is suiipra, or iiprin, in the interpre¬ 
tation of which Sayana wavers *between “ the god with handsome 
cheeks or nose ” {he tusipra iobhana-hano hbhana-ndsiha vd). (i. 9, 3 p 
i. 29, 2; i. 81, 4; i. 101, 10;iii. 32, 3 ; iii. 3^ 10 ; viii. 32, 4* 
24; viii. 33, 7; viii. 55, 4; x. 105, 5),'“ and the “ god with the 
beautiful helmet ” {iobham-sirmtrdncpeto yadvd sobhana-hanumdn | iii. 
30, 3; viii. 17, 4; viii. 81, 4; viii. 82, 12).'“ 

In viii.^5, 10, he is said to have agitated his^'aws when rising in 
strength after drinking the soma poured out from a ladle {uttishfhann 
qjatd tcha pilvl Sipre aupayah | somam Indra ckamd sutam). .He is 

Compare i. 30, 11. 

A note on this word will bo given in the Section on the Maruts. 

In E.V. vi. 46, 3, Indra is styled sahasra-muthka, which Sayana interprets milk 
memira yenitalia haims ; and adds the following gross explanation from the KSnshl- 
takT Bruhmaga; yam iiim cha ttriy’am mmdhavaim Indra htu^a-klupatayd avaiarire 
parvani parcani iephnn sasarjja iii kamktiakibhir amndtam \ On viii. 19, 32, how¬ 
ever, where the same epithet occurs, applied, as Sfiyaga considers, to Agn?he explains 
it as meaning “having great brilUancy” {mmhmnti tamamsy apaharanti iN mush- 
idni t^Vrihs^l iahutyaskmn). 
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also c&Uod hari-iipra, the ruddy-jawed (x. 96, 4, 9, 12); hari-leia, 
the ruddy- or ^olden-ha|rod (x. 96, 5, 8); hari-hmsHm,'” the ruddy- 
or golden-bearded, or moustached (x. 96, 8; x. 23, 4). His beard is 
violently agitated when he is exhilarated, or puts himself in motion 
(ii. 11, 17, praio’ihmat ip^isrmhu prJnum^; x. 23, 1, pra imasru 
dodhuvat).^’^ ilis whole appearance is ruddy or golden {hari-varpas, x. 
96,1 if., where the changes are rung upon the word hart). He is somc- 
ti&cs also described as hiranyaya,\o\Siea (i. 7, 2; viii. 65, 3), and as 
having goldem arms (hfranya-tSJtu, vii. 34, 4); and sometimes as of an 
iron hue, or frany {Syasa) (i. 66, 3; x. 96, 4, 8). His arms are long 
and far-extended (vi. 19, 3, ppithu karamu hahulii gahhastt ; viii. 32, 
10, sripra-karasna ; viii. 70, 1, mahahaHin).^^ But his forms are end- 
IdSs; he can assume any shape at will (iii. 38, 4, vUcarttpo amritani 
tmthau; iii. 48, 4, yathUvakam tanvam chakre esha; iii. 53, 8, rUpaui 
rnpatit maghavH lobhavlti mayah krinv/lnas tanvam pari tviim ; vi. 47, 
18, rUpaiTi rupam pratirUpo babhiva tad asya riipam pratichakskanuya | 
Indro maydbhi^ pururupah lyate). 

(3) Jlia chariot and horses. 

Carrying in his hand a golden xhip {kaitl hiranyayt, viii. 33, 11), 
he is borne on a shining golden car, with a thousand supports (vi. 29, 
i2, u rathe hiranyaye rathesthah; viii. 1, 24 f., rathe hiranyaye; viii. 
58, 16, a ratham Xishtha hiranyayam sahasrapadani), which moves more 
swiftly than thought (x. 112, 2, yas te ratho manaso javiydn a Indra 
tena sotnapeyaya yahi), and is drawn by twotawny (harl, ruddy, or 

I suppose this is <he same as Mri-imairu applied to Agni in J^.V. x. 46, 5 
(instead of which the Saraa-veda in the parallel passage reads hariimaaru. In E.V. 
ii. 2, 6, Agni is called hiriiipra, which SSyapa interprets to mean either haraisa,gxla~ 
hami, “he whose jaws carry away/’ or dtptoahniaha, “with darning head-dress.” 

A beard is also assigned to FQshan, who similarly shakes it (x. 26, 7). 

^ In a verse which does not occur in the Rig-veda, the Sfima-reda, ii. 1219, thus 
de^ribes Indra’s arms: Ittdraaya bdha athavirau yucattrtv aniu^fiahyau attpro.. 
(tkdv aaahyatt \ tan ytmpta prathamau yoga agate ynikySm Jitam aaurdi^m aaho 
nuthat I “When the o^paaion arrives may Indrahmploy first those arms strong, youth, 
tnl, nnassailahie, well-shaped, nnconqucrablo, with which the great power of the 
Araras was ^vercomo." 

t»< In it 18, 4-7 Indra is invited to come with two, four, six, eight, ton, twenty, 
;hirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety, or a hundred horses (iempare viit 
t, 9) to drink the sonia-juicc. In iv. 46,,3, atthousand horses are saM to conVey 
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golden) steeds, snorting, neighing, and irresistible (i. 30, 16^ hhad 
Indra^ popruthadbhir jigCtya ndnadadhhi^ iaivatadhhi^ dhmani ; i. 81, 
3, madaehyuts. with flowing goldsn* manes, hHnd. (i. 10,'3; 

i. 82,6 ; viii. 17,2; kiranyo-heiya, Tiii. 32, 29 ; viii. 82, 24), w’ith hair 
like peacock’s feathers (iii. 45, 1 (=A.V. vii. Il7,.l), d haribhir ydki 
mayura-ronuibhibt), and peacock’s tails {ma^raiepyd, 1, 25), which 
rapidly traverse Wt distances (ii. 16, 3, yai diubhi^ patmi yojand 
pwu), and transport hftn as a hawj^is home by its wings (viii. 34^ 9, 
& tvd madachyutd harl Syemm pahheva mkshata^). His car and horses 
appear to have been formed by the Eibhus (i.*lll, \,^ahhan ratluufh, 
tmj-itam. vidmand 'pasas tahban harl Indravdhd vfishanvasa \ taiahan 
pitribhydm ribhavo yuvad vaya^; v. 31, 4, mavaa te ratham akvdya 
takahan). The following are some of the other texts which refer^to 
Indra’s chariot and horses: i. 6, 2; i. 16, 1, 2 (where the horses 
are called sun-eyed, auraehakahaaah); i. 55, 7; i. 84, 6; i. 101, 10; ii. 
11, 6; viii. 13, 11, 27 j x. 44, 2. He is also eaid *^be borne by the 
horses of the Sun (x. 49, 7, ahadi auryaayapari ydmi dsubhih pra etaSebhir 
mhamdnah ojaad), or by those of Vata,»the wind ^x. 22,4-6, yujdno ghd 
Vdtaaya dhunl devo devaaya vafrivah)."’^ The same deity, Vayn, the 
wind, is said to have Indra for his charioteer, or companion in his car 
(iv. 46, 2; iv. 48, 2, Indra-adrathi ; vii. 91, 6, Indra-vdyu aaratham 
ydtam ahdi). The horses of Indra arc declared to be yoked by the 
power of prayer (i. 82, 6, yunajmi te brahmand heiind harl; ii. 
18, 3, hard nu hm rathe Indraaya yojata dyai aHMetia vaohasd naven*; 
iii. 85, 4, brahmand te brahmayujd ytmajmi harl aakhdyd aadhatnddd' 
diu; viii. 1, 24, brahmayujo harayabt! viii. 17, 2, brahmayujd harls 
viii. 2, 27; viii. 45, 39, d te etd vachoyujd harl gribhne: viii. 87, 9, 
yunjantHiarl iahiraaya gdthayd urau rathe u/ruyrlt^e | Indravdhd vaeho- 
yvjd), which is no doubt only another mode bf saying that it is in eon- 

• 

Indra and Vayu (compare vi. 47, 18). In viii. 1, 24, Indra’s horses aw said to be a 
thousand and a hundred. From such a text as iii. 35, 7, where Indra is informed 
that food has been proridod for his horses, as well as soma-juice to fill his own belly' 
(verse 6), it would appear that the worshipper had a perfect assurance of the god's 
presence. In another place, howev/r (i. 114, 9), the enquirjr^is made (among several 
others denoting diffloulty and mystery), “Who has perceived tho two horses of 
Indra F” [harl Indraaya ui chikSya kab avit | ). 

On ^e Bon^ of the word niadachyut see MUller'a Trans, of the if.V. i. 118 £ 

• Compare Psalms, 18, 10; 104, 3. 
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sequelae of the importamty of his worshippers that he makes ready 
his chariot tp eojae and receive their oblations end fulfil them desires. 

(4)*j9M thunierhoU and other weapom and inttnmmU. 

The thunderbolt of ludra is generally described as having been 
fashioned for hifii by the Indian Hephaistos, T vashtfi, the artificer of the 
gods (i. 32, 2: Tvaehfil aemai vajram evaryarh tgtaksha; i. 61, 6, asmai 
idSi Tvashfu takshad vq/radt svqfastamam svaryam rand,ya; i. 85, 9, 
Ihoehtd yad mh^tafii hiranyayam aahaeralhfistim avapuh avart- 

iayat | v. 31, 4, Hbashfcl vajraik dyumantam tahshat; vi. 17, 10, adha 
TvathtH te make ugra veyrarh sahasrahhriehtiih vavfitat SaiaSrim j x. 48,3, 
* mahyani Ibaehfd vajram atalshad ayatam); but according to other texts 
it‘appears to have been made and given to Indra by Kavya IJsanas 
(i. 121, 12, yaffi fe Kavyah Ukana mandinam dad vrittrdhanam pdryaih 
tatakeha ert/rawip. v. 34, 2, tahaarahhrishtm Vsand vadham yamat).'^ 
Its natural mode of production is alluded to in viii. 89, 9, where it is 
said : “ The thunderbolt lies in the (aerial) ocean, enveloped in water” 
(samttdre antah tayate ijdnd vajro ahhUjitah)- This thunderbolt is some¬ 
times styled golden, hiranyaya(i. 57, 2; i. 85, 9; viii. 57, Sj x. 23, 3), 
sometimes ruddy, harita (x. 96, 3); but it is also described as being 
of iron, dyasa (i. 52, 8; i. 80, 12; i. 81, 4; i. 121, 9; viii. 85, 3; 
X. 48, 3 ; X. 96, 3; x. 113, 5); sometimes it is represented as four- 
ongled, ehaturaki (iv. 22, 2), sometimes as hundred-angled, ialiUri (vL 
, 17, 10), sometimdt as hundred-jointed, iataparvm (i. 80, 6; viii. 6, 
6; viii. 65, 2; viii. 78, 3),‘“ and sometimes as having a thousand 
points, sahasrabhriihfi (i. 80, 12; i. 85, 9; v. 34, 2; vi. 17, 10). 
Indra is in one place (i. 55, 1) represented as sharpening his thunder¬ 
bolt, as a bull his ho.ns (JUite vajraSi tejase na vameayah). fii viii. 59, 
2, the thunderbolt put into Indra’s hand is compared to the sun placed 
in the sky {dive na sdryah). In other passages this god is spoken of 

i«3 The Ait Br. iv. 1, says; deed]!, vai prathamena ahna Indrdya vojreSi tama- 
' 5Aanm | tam ividyena alma asinehan \ ttidyma ahnd pmyaehhm | ta^ elmturthe 
akan pr&harat \ “ The gods provided the thunderbolt for Indra by the first day’s 
(ceremony). By the seoond day’s they moistened it. By the third day’s they gave 
it to him. On the fourth day he hurled it.” See Prof. Hang’s Trans, p. 255. 

Compare A.V. iv. 87, 8 ; ilumdk Indraaya hetayak iatabhpiehfir ayamaylk ; 
and the next verse, vhioh is the same, with the substitution of Mr^nyag^ for ayas- 
may 'il ); and A.V. viii. 6,15. “ 
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as armed vitii a bow and arrows (viii. 45, 4; viiL 66, 6, 11; 103, 

2, 3)i 91s arrows are described as golden (Tiii. 66,,11)« os having a 
hundred points, and as being winged with a ftioasand feathers (viiL*66, 
7). India is also declared to cany »hook (anhUa). Thnh in viii. 17, 
10, it is said: dVrglm U a»tu anhiio yma vatu prayacUati \ yajamd- 
nSya sumatt | “ May the hook be lon^ wherewitlj, thou reaehest 
wealth to the wforshipper who offers oblations.” Ajid similarly in 
Atharva-yeda, yi. 82, 9, yat U anifik vasudano Irthann Indra hirgn- 
yaya^ \ tend juniyate jSy&m mahyam dhehi iaehlpate | “ With that 
great golden hook of thine which confers wbaltlj^ o lord of power 
(Indra), reach a wife to me who am longing for ono.”‘® Another 
text in which this word occurs is E.V. x. 134, 6 (= Sama-veda ii. 
441): dlrgham hi mhu^aM yathd iaMim libharsM niantumah | pdrvma 
maghman pada ajo vaydm yathd ) “ Thou, o wise (Indra), earnest a 
long hook like a spear, and (boldest fast therewith), as a goat (catches) 
a branch with its fore foot.” The word is also.^ound4n x. 44, 9; “I 
carry to thee this well-made goad, wherewith, o magnificent god, thou 
mayest rend the S'aphamj demons^’™ {immt hhharmi tukrita^ te 
ankuiaih yena drujdsi maghman iaphdrujal}). 

Another instrument of warfare, a net, is assigned to Indra in the 
A.V. viii. 8, 5 ff.: antarihham jdlam dslj jdladandd dUo mahtk | tend- 
Ihidhdya datydnaM iakrah sendm apdtayat | 6. Brihad hi jdlaih 
Ifihatah iahratya vdjinlvatah | tana iatrdn abhi tarvdn nyubja yathd no 
muchydtai katamaSchaha eiMm | 7. Brihat te jdlgm hfihatah Indra " 
idra tahasrdrghasya iaiaviryatya | tena tahasram ayutam ni arhudaiit.* 
jaghdm iakro dasyundm alhidhdya tenayd | 8. ayam hko jdlam uslt 
iahratya mahato utahdn | tendham ludrydhna amumt tamatd ’ihi 
dadhamigiarvan \ 


la these passages I follow Eoth’s explanation oianiustt, as given iij his Lexi¬ 
con, t.v. In his translation of this passage from the A^. in Indische Btudien v. 2il, 
Professor 'Wcher understands the word {ankuaa) of a Tgoad with which cattle arc 
driven. In A,y. vii. IIS, 1, lU fortune, FSpI LakshmT, !b said to be drawn or dtivene 
away with an iron hook {ayattnayem aukma). 

’“lam indebted to Professor Aufreebt for pointing opt; fire sense of this verse, 
as well as of the preceding, ^aphony seems to mean a demon, or an animal that 
destrbys with its hoofi. Phe word occurs also in x. 87,12, where i^is an epithet 
of Yiitudj^a, i^demon, and appears to re&r to some goblin which was conceived to 
teas: with^ hoofs. 
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air was a net, and the great quarters of the sky the poles of the 
Witii it S^ra (or the powerful god) enveloped <2ie army of the 
Dasyus, and oast them d<ftm. 6. Great is the net of the great Shkra, 
beatower of food. With it so overwhelm all the foes that not one of 
them may escape. 7, Great is thy not, o heroic Indra, who art great, 
and a match ^ a thousanS, and equalling 'the strength of a hundred 
foes. Shkra, 'with his host, slew a thousand, ten thhasand, a hundred 
myiions of the Dasyus, enveloping Ahem in it. * 8. This world was the 
great net of the great Siikra. With this net of Indra 1 envelope them 
afl in darkness." 


(5) HU hve of toma-juice. 

^Invoked by his mortal worshippers, Indra obeys the summons, abd 
speedily arri’res in his chariot to receive their offerings. He finds food 
providedfbr hi^hoiees (iii. 85, 7, »tirna& U harhik suta^ Indra soma'^ 
hfild dhana attave to haribh^aik), and large libations of .soma-juice are 
poured out for himself to quaff. He becomes exhilarated by these 
libations, which are also fircquently described as stimulating his war- 
dike dispositions and energies, and fitting him for his other functions, 
even for supporting the earth and sky (ii. 15, 2: avadiie Hyam asta- 
bhiiyad hrihantam . ... m dhurayat '■Prithiolm paprathat cha. somasya 
td made Indrak chskdra). The following are a few of the numerous 
.^sages winch refer to this worship of Indra: i. 4, 8; i. 32, 3 > 
i. 80, If.; i. 84,' 1 (where the poet hopes the draught may fill him 
with strength, as the sun fills the air with his rays: d tvd prU 
naUu indriyam rajah suryo na raSmUkik), 4 (where it is said to be 
an “immortal'stimulant ”—amartyam madam)-, ii. 15, 1, 2: ii. 19, 1 
f.; ii. 21, 1 ; iii. 3», 3 ; iii. 40, 1 ff. ; iii. 42, 1 ff.; vi. 2T, 1, 5, 6; 
vi. 27, If.; vi. 29, 4 ; vii. 22, 1' f.vii. 29, 1 f.; viii. 8, 1; viii. 81, 
5, 6 ; XI 104, 1 ff.; etc., etc. The god^are described as all hastening 
eagerly to partake of this beverage, ■viii. 2, 18 (panii pramddam atan- 
drSk ); viii. 58,11: apdd Indro apdd Agnir vihe devdh amaUata | “ Indra 
has drunk, Jigni has drunk; all'the gods have become exhilarated;””* 

' e * 

Compare A.Y. xix. 66, 1: ayqfala^ asuraJ^ tnaffino *ya»maijaify pMair mhim 
pe charanti J iam te randhai/ami harata jatavedah sahturabhfishft]^ sapaindn 
praminan ynki 

^ jUt. Br. vi. 11: mad/ymii iva vai madhyandim dwaia^ sam 
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but India is paHienlarly addicted to the indnlgenee, L 104, 9, 
mafU tvd ihn^; 1. 175, 5, hukmintame hi U ma^ht ii 14, 1, Mmihi 
vfrah tadtm my a pltiih jvhota vrith^ tai*T» ttha vathfi: Tii.'33, 2, 
darSd Iniram anayann d tutena ; riH. 2, 4, Itidrah it lomapdh t&dk 
Indrah nitapdh vUedynh | antar devdn martyUM eka ^ “ Indra is the 
only drinker of soma, a drinker of libations, of Ml ^telity, among 
gods and men;” 'w. 4, 12, ida>% U mnam i/v^yaih samuhhilaih tmja 
ihi pradrava piJm \ “ ThiS thy fayoorHe nutriment has been poured out; 
run and drink of it;” viiL 6, 40, vfiUrahd tomapdtayia^; viii. 60, 2, 
mmahamaSi hi te manah \ Indeed, it would appear to be to him an 
absolute necessary of life, as his mother gave it to him to drink on the 
very day of his birth (iii. 32, 9, sadyo ycy jdto apiho ha fomam | 10. 
tt)ai^ sadyo apibtr jdtah Indra maildya semam paramo vyoman ; iiL 48, 3, 
3, already quoted, p. 77; vi. 40,2, asyapiba yasya jajnanah Jndro madaya 
kratve apibah: vH. 98, 3,jajnS»ah somam mhase papat^a praUe mdtd 
mahimdnam uv&cha),. He is said to have drunk! at one draught thirty 
bowls of soma (viii. 66, 4, ekayd pratidha 'pibat sSiam sardmsi tridi~ 
Satam | Indrah somasya kdnuM. 8e^ Hirukta, Jr. 11; compare B.JV. 
vL 17, 11; and viii. 7, 10). His worshippers invite him in the mo^ 
naif monner to drink boldly (vi. 47, 6,- dhrishat piba halase somam 
Indra) i to drink like a thirsty jtag (viii. 4, 10, riiyo na trishyann 
aoapdnam dgahi piba somdn vasun o»m), or a bull roaming in a water¬ 
less waste (v. 86, 1, dhannaoharo na vaihsagas trishdnas ehakamdnah^ 
pibatu dugdham addum | compare viii. 33, 2, ladSs sutaih trishunah 
okak dgamah Indra srabdlva vadisagah, and fill his belly, or his two . 
bellies, which are compared to two lakes, by copious potations; and he 
speaks in similar language of having accepted the invitatioi^® (i- 8, 7; 
i. 104, 9 iM. 11, 11 {suiusah prinantas te kukshl v^-d/mytudu ); ii. 14, 
10; ii. 16, 2; iii. 35, 6 {dadhishva imamjathare indum Indra) •, iii, 36, 
7, 8 {hradah iva kuhhaya^ somadhdn&h)\ iii. 40, 5; iii 47, 1 (d 
sinehasvaja(liaremadhvahnrim^; iii. 51, 12 {pra te aSnota,kuhhyoh)i 
viix. 12, 23 {saro na prdsi udaram ); viii. 2, I (^supUrnam udaram ^; 
viii. 17, 5-8 (d te sinchdmi ;.viii. 67, 7; viii. 81, 22-24; 

fnadayantOt which Professor Haag translates: “The gods get drunk, as it were, at 
the mid-day libation, and are then consequently at the third libidion i# a state of 
complete drunkenness.” 

!*’ The soma-juice was also Urunk^y tho worshippers themsolve*, and its effects on 
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ac. aa^a } x. 43, 7; x. 104, 2 ; AiV. ii. S, 1C; vL 3, 1 C The 
fco laid to raort to him as Mrda to tf leafy tree; and 
to doer to him as xnateil to the Ocean, or riniletB to a lake; and his 
worshippera are Hien said to minify him as grain is developed by 
showers of rain, x. 43, 1 ( Fayo na vrik»haih mpalaiam diadan tomdta^ 
Indram mardipai ehmd»%ada^ | 7. Apo m sindhum ahhi fat tamo- 
Juharan somasa^ Indram iulfdh iva hradam | varUhanU viprd^ maho 
Oifa $adam yavafh na vrishtir diijgma danun^. He is also spoken of 
as eating th^ flesh of bulls, or bufialoes, at the same time that he 
drinks the draughts of soma (x. 28, 3, adrind U mandinah Indra tdySn 
tunvanti somdn pibasi tvam mhdm \ paehanti te vrishahhdn atsi iethdm). 
Three hundred ere mentioned in v. 29, 7 f., one himdred in viiL 66, 
y), and one in x. 27, 2. Indra is besought to taste the offering pre¬ 
sented, and to take delight in the hymns addressed to him, as an ardent 
lover desires ^is mistress (iii. 52, 3 = iv. 32, 16 : purotaSam aha 
no ffhaso joshaydsa gtr«i aha | vadhuyur iaa yathandm). 

The sensations of the god after dnnldng the soma-juice are thus 
described in S.ig-voda x. 119 : }, tfo' vai iti me mono gam ahaffi tanuydm 
iti I luait eomasya apdm iU ] 2. pra adidlf iva dodhata^ un md pUuk 
ayameata j haid ity ddi | 3. un md pUdh ayafkeata ratham asvd^ ivdsa- 
vah ] Jamt — 4. vpa md matir asthita vdbrd putram iva priyam | kuvit —| 


• some at 6iem are occoBionolly described. Thus in vi. 47, 3, it is said: “This (soma), 
-when drunk, impels my voice; it awakes the ardent thought” ayam me pitab 
udU/artti vaeham a^am imnteham uiatim lyigab). In viii. 4S, 3, its elevating effect 
is still more distinctly told in these words, apdma eomam amritah abhuma aganma 
fyatir avicBma demn \ him numm aemaa kfinmad aratib him u dhurttir amfita 
marttyaiya, which may be rendered as follows:— 

We've quaffed the soma bright. 

And are immortal grown; 

We've entered into light, 

And all the gods have known. 

What mortal now o^ harm. 

Or foeman vex ns more f 
Through thee, beyond alarm. 

Immortal god, we soar. 

Compare the eurious parallel to this (already noticed in the 3rd V(d. of this work, 
p. 263} in the satariciJ drama of Euripides, thS’Cyclops, $78, ff., where Polyphemus 
ovo laimK in his drunken exaltation: 

*0 3' ovpavts pet ovygeptypivos Sosef 
Tp yf i/tipecrSai, too Aids re rbp 9g6rop 
Aeitrate ri trap re Saipipiet iyphf riffas. 
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. 5. aha^ iathteva atmdhm-an pvry aehUmi hfiM miim | 6^ M 

ma ahh^aek ohsna aehhSnttuk pancha kritMayak I itwtV-) 
raiaA uibke anyam pakthafh chana praii | kvM —| 9. ahhi 3y8 m mahinS 
’hhavam abMmSm pfithivlm mahlm | htvit — | 9 . hmtdhaitt pfitkialm 
im8M ni dadMnlha veha V8 | kuvit — | 10. etham it pritUnm akaih 
janghandnlka veha v8 \ kmit —| 11. dm ma'anyak pak^ aiko any am 
aohlkyiikam | kuvit —\ 12. aham asmi makHmahe abhinahhyam tuR- 
thitak I kuvit —| 13. ^ho ydmi taytnkrito deveihyo havyav&hanai ^ 
kuvit vomasya apdm iti | ”' ^ , 

“ I have verily resolved to bestow cows and hSrses: I have quaffed 
the soma. 2. The draughts which I have drunk impel me like violent 
blasts: I have quaffed the soma. 3. The draughts which I have 
drunk impel me as fleet horses a chariot: I have quaffed the soma. 4^ 
The hymn (of my worshipper) has hastened to me, as a cow to her 
beloved calf: I have quaffed the soma. 5. I turn th^ hymn round 
about in my heart, as a carpenter a beam: 1 heeve quaffed the soma. 
6. The five tribes of men appear to me not even as a mote: I have 
quaffed the soma. 7. The two worlds* do not e^nal even one half af 
me: 1 have quaffed the soma. 8. 1 surpass in greatness the heavcm 
and this vast earth: 1 have quaffed the soma. 9. Come, let me plant 
this earth either here or there : I have quaffed the soma. 10. Let me 
smite the earth rapidly hither or thither: I have quaffed the soma. 
11, One half of me is in the sky, and I have drawn the other down : 
1 have quaffed the soma. 12. I am majestic, elevated to the heavens: 
X have quaffed the soma. 13. I go prepared as a ministei^ a heaeeraf 
oblations to 'Qie gads: 1 have qna&d the aana.*' 

The hymns, prayers, and worship addressed to Indra are described 
as stimula^g his energies and increasing his vigc^ (L 52, 7 : irah- 
mani Indra tava ydni vardhana); i. 54, 8; i. 80, 1; ii. 11, 2 {ukihair 
vavridkdnak) ; ii. 12, 14 {ymya Irahma vturdhanaih yasya soma^) ; iiL 
32, 12 f. (j/ttjm hi U Indra virdhano bhdt; yah stomtbhir vavfidht 
pUrvyebkir yo madhyabkir uta nutanebhih) ; iii. 34, 1 {brahmoydttta 
tanvd vavyidhdnah) ; v. 31, 10 {Indra brahm&ni tavithlm avardhan); 
vi. 21, 2; vi. 44, 13; viiL 6, I* 21, 31, 85; viii. 13,. 16 {Indradt var- 

I learn ftom a note to Frofeasor Bath's lUnstrations of the KimUa, p. lOI, 
that, according to ^yana, there was a legend that Indra, in the form of a quail, 
druqk soma, was seen by the rishi, and sang bis own praUo in this hymn. 
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dhan^ no gifa^ Indram mttasa^ iadavahi) ; Tiii. 14, 5, 11 {gajna^ 
Indraa avard/^figat ); TiiL 82, 27; viii. 87, 8 {vdr tia US yavg&lhir 
vardhanti iara brahmdni^i z. 50, 4 (Ihuvag team Indra hrahmana. 
mahSn ); x. 120, 5 {cltodagdmi 4e Ryudha vacJiobhi^ sadi te iUami hrah- 
munu vayRmsi), and the worshippers (as well as the gods) are said 
to place the pthunderholir in his hands and to assist its efficacy (L 
63, 2, a te vajraM jarita haheor dhat)-, ii. 20, *8 {tatmai tavaeyam 
gnu dRyi eatrR IndrRya develhige arnaeuiau ‘ | prati yad asya vajram 
hahvor dhv/r hatvl daeyRn purah ayasir ni iRrit) ; iii. 32, 12 (pajnai 
te vajram Ahihatye R^af). The other deities, too, are described as in¬ 
cising dirine strength into Indra*’* (i. 80, 15, tasmin nrimnam via hra- 
tum devah ojaihei earn dadhuK) ; vi. 20, 2 {diva na tuihyam anu Indra 
fatra amryam devehhir dhayi viham) ; *” z. 48, 3 {mayi devRao arrijann 
apt kratum) ; z. 113, 8; z. 120, 3, compare z. 56, 4; Tiii. 15, 8 {tava 
Dyaur Indra ^auiheyam Pfithivl vardhati Sravah), and as placing him in 
the van(i. 55, 3, vUvaemai ugralf karmane purohitaK ); i. 131, 1 {Indrant 
viive sajttthato devueo dadhire purah ); yi. 17, 8 {adlta tvR vUve 
pura^ Indra devR^ eham taraeam dadhire hharaya) ; viii. 12, 22 
{Indraih VrittrRya hantave devRso dadhire purah | see also v. 2*5). Com¬ 
pare Taitt. Br. u. 8, 3, 8 ; Taitt. S. ii. 2, II, 6, and A.T. vii. 84, 2 : 
apRnudo janam amitrRyantam urum devehhyo akfiner u lokam. Ha is 
impelled and fortified by the Maruts; iii. 32, 4 (yeihir Vrittraaya 
ishito viveda amarmano manyamRnaaya marma); iii. 35, 9 (ydn Rihq/o 
marutafi Indra ^eme ye tvRm avardhann ahhavan ganaa te) ; iii. 47, 3 
(yRn Rhhajo marwto ye tvR ahan Vj-ittram adadhua tubhyam ojak I 
see also T. 4); vi. 17, 11 ; Tiii. 7, 24; z. 73, 1, 2 ; z. 113, 3 (piive te 
atra marutah aaha tmanR avardhann ugra mahimRnam indriyam).”* 


v , 

m liulra on his side again is said to give divino power to tho other gods (ri. 36,1: 
yad daveahu dharayathdfy aauryam), 

Bayana understands devehhih of tho worshippers: atotraih atuyaniana devata 
balavata bhtwati, ** a deity when lauded by hymns bMomos strong.’* 

™ indra, however, in a dispute with the Maruts (to which 1 shall again advert in 
(he section on those deities) claims to havo slain Vyittra by his own might, i. 165, 8: 
vadhm vfittram marutah indriyana arena hhamena taviako bahhuvan; compare vii. 
31, 6, where tho somo thing is said of him by his worshipper: avena hi VtiUram 
iavaaa jaghantha na iatrur antam vividad yudha te; and x. 138, 6: eta tya ta 
erutyani kevala yad ekah eham akfiyar ayajnam. Compare viii. 79, 5; viii. 86, 9; 
Tiii. 87, S- In v. SO, 5, all the gods arc said to be afiuid of him tataa chid Indrad 
abhayanta devah), la another place, too (viii. 7, 31), tho Maruts are asked “.what 
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■With Bfibaspati as his ally he oTerthreW all the enemies of ihe ^ods 
who assailed him, tiii. 85, 15 {viSo adevlr ahhi dcharantir BrihaspatinS^ 
yujO. Indra^ sasahe). , 

Thus exhilarated and encouraged, u. 15, 1 {triiadruhtthu apihat 

they wero seeking when they deserted Indra, and wlo eould theif trust in their 
friendship " had ha nundfn kadhapriyo yad Indram ajahatana J ho vafy tahhitoe ohate | 
Prof. Muller, Trans. E.V. i. p.,68, takes kadhapriynh as two words, and renders the 
verso thus: “ What then new .> where is thefiaa friend, now that you have forsaketP 
Indra f Who cares for your friendship?”) Compare iv. 18,11, quoted above (p. 78 1), 
where Indra’s mother complains that the gods wore abaudAiing fier Ion, and where 
he calls upon Vishgu to (hsplay his valour. Bat wo are elsewhere, viii. 85, 7, told, 
on the contrary, that all the other gods who had been Indra's allies, terrified by the 
blast of Vrittra's breath, deserted Indra and fled, while the Maruts, it must be sup¬ 
posed, stood firm, as Indra is advised to make fr-iends with them, and then he should 
conquer all hostile armies {vfittraaya tva ivaialASd tshamSmh viam deonjji ajahar y^ 
aaJehayah \ Uarudbhir Indra aakhyam to aatu atha imSh via'mh pritamh Jaydai). 
The commentator, however (perhaps because he found it necessarji for dogmatical 
reasons, to reconcile these conflicting statements) interprets vjii. 7, 3*differently, and 
makes it mean, “ When did you desert Indra ? «.e. never," and quotes the Aitareya 
BrShmana iii. 20, which says that the Maruts did not abandon him. 1 shall cite this 
passage at greater length than Sayana gives it^sas it forms | comment on the othej 
text just adduoed, viii. 85, 7: Indro mi Vritraiii luiniahyan aarvih devatdh ahravid 
anu md npatiahfhadhvam vpa and dhvayadhvam ” iti \ tathd ” iti | tarn haniah* 
yantahndrawm | ao’ved“ timih vai haniahyantah adramnti ( hmta irndn hhJahayai" 
iti I ta» aihi praavaait | taaya ivaaathdd tahamandfy viive devdit adravan | maruto 
ha enafh m]ajahuh *^prahara biaaynvo Ja%i vTrayaava" ityeva enam etdm vdeham 
mdantah vpdtiahthanta | tad etad yiahih paayaan aihyamwacha | . . . . iti | ao 'ved 
“ime pai kila ana aachivalf | irm md kdmaymita j hatda imdn aaminn ukthe dihajii” 
iti I “ Indra, when about to slay Vrittra, said to all the gods: ^Follow close after 
me and support me." They said, ‘ Wo will.' They ran forward to slay Vtittra. Vrittra 
considered: ‘ They are running forward to kill me: come, let mo frighten them.’ He 
accordingly blew a blast upon them, when all the gods ran away precipitately from 
the blast of his breath. But the Maruts did not forsake Indra. They stood by him, 
crying, ‘ Smife o god, slay, play the hero.’ Seeing this, the jishi uttered the words 
of E.V. viii. Is, 7. Indra understood; ‘ These Maruts are mysallios. They love me. 
Como, I shall give them a share in this uktha.’ ” In E.V. i. 32,14, Indra himself is 
said to have become fi'ightenod as if at the approach of an avengor(?), after he had slain 
Ahi, and to have crossed ninety-nine rivers, and the aerial spaces, when flying like a 
terrified falcon {ahar ydtdram kam apaayak Indra hfidi yat tejaghmaho ihJr agaah- 
hat I nava aha yad navatiin aha arapantih ayam na hhito ataro rajdmat). (Jlmpa^ 
Muller’s Anc. Bansk. Lit. p. 647. The As'vins and SarasvaU are also said to have 
assisted Indra (R.V. x, 131, 4, 5 =V5i. Sanh. x. 33, 34). “ You two, Arfvins, lords 
of qilendonr, drinking together the ddUghtful draught (of soma^, protected Indra in 
his achievmeqts against the Asura Homuchi. 5. As parents a son, so ye two, As'vins, 
by your wisdom and your energy, delivered thee, 0 Indra. When thou, # magnifi¬ 
cent (Indra), didst cSrink the delightfril draught (of soma), Sarasvatr waited upon 
thee*with her powers.” (3. Imam aw^tam Aavim Ifmnuahdp daura aaa^ | pipipdnd 
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sutatfa a»ya math Ahim Inih>o jaghana) ; ii. 19, 2 (myo manis.no madhoe 
vffrahattai^ ahim Iniro ornovritttA vi vrUokat) ; tL 47, 1, 2 f ^ 112, 1 
{Indra piba pratikamaSi sitaeya . . . . | harthasva hantave isra Sairiin),— 
India homes escorted by tihops of Maruts, and Bometiin<» attended 
by bis faithful'comrade Tudieu (i. 22, 19, Iniraoya yi^'yo taihs,)', 

c 

C 

itiihtupaii Xndram karmiuu avi^am | S.puiram ivapiiarSA/ainSubhalnSraavathitf 
^vyair damstutalihil^ | yat turSmaiH vi apHak iaeKbMb laramatt tvn maghavann 
tdhiahnak.) A stoiy is toU by the cooi>&entator on t& Vuj. Sanb. x. 33, to explain 
these lines. Ksmuchi, it seems, was a friend of Indra; and taking adrantago of his 
biend's confidefioe,*he drank np Indrh's strength along with a draught of wine and 
soma. Indra then told the Alvins and Sarasrat! that Namuchi had drunk up his 
strength. The Alvins and Saraavatl, in consequence, gave Indra a thunderbolt in 
the form of foam, with which he emote off the head of Namuchi. The Aitins then 
drank the soma, mixed with blood and wine, from the belly of Namuchi, and trans¬ 
ferred it pure to Indra; and by transferring it they delivered Indra. The story b 
taken from the S'atapatha Brahmana xii. 7, 3, 1 ff. (p. 93i Weber’s ed.) and is the 
original version of those adduced by me elsewhere (Vol. IV. 222 and 42fl). As given 
in the Brahmaik, it runs thus: “ The Asura Namuchi carried off Indra’s strength 
(>'»<i«yo), the essence of' food, and the draught of soma, together with wine. ' He 
(Indra) hastened to the Asvins and Sarasvati, and said, ‘ I have sworn to Namuchi. I 
will neither slay thee by, day or by night; neither with club, nor with bow; neither 
with the palm of my hanh (ppthma), nor with fist; neither with dry, nor with moist; 
and he has carried off that (strength, etc.) of mine; will ye recover it for me ? ’ They 
answered: Let us have a share in it, and we will recover it.’ Indra replied: ‘ It 
shall be common to us all; recover it therefore.’ Then the As'vins and Sarasvati 
anointed the thunderbolt with the foam of the waters, saying, ‘ It is neither dry nor 
mout.” With that Indra struck off the head of Namuchi, when night was passing 
< Into dawn, and the sun had not yet risen, when (as he said) ‘ it was neither day nor 
* night.’ .... When his head had been cut off, the soma remained mixed with blood; 
and they loathed it. But having perceived this draught of the two somas, according 
to the text. ‘ King Soma, when poured out, b nectar,' they with thb made the other 
mixed fluid palatable, and swallowed it” (Xadrasya indriyam amiasya rasam 
aomasya hhahakaia mraya aauro Namuchir aharat, ao 'Mmu aha aaraavatim aha 
i^dhavat *^depano ami Samuakaye na tva divii na nahtam hanani iia dandena na 
dhamana mppithem^a muahfina na aaahkem na nrdretut atha me iSim ahSrahit | 
idam me Sjihtrahatha" iti | te 'brmann “etata no 'trapy atha aharama" iti | “aaha 
na etad atha aharata" ity abravld iti | iav aa'vinau aha Saraavatt cha apamphenam 
vafram' aainehan “na duehko «o ardrab” iti | tena Jndro Namueher aauraaya 
tymhfiyam rStrau anudite aditye “na died na nahtam” iti dirah udavdaayat | . .. 
t^a-dtrakamd ehhinne lohita-tnidrab aomo 'tiahihat | taa/mad ablbhataanta \ te etad 
ondhaaor vipanam apadyan “aomo raja ’mfitam autab" iti tena mam evadayitvd 
atnumn adadhata | See also S'atap. Br. xit 7,1, 10, and xii. 8, 3,1, quoted by the 
Commentator on Vaje S. 19,12, where it is said that “ the gods instituted a remedial 
sacrifice; the Advins were the physicians, and so also was Sarasvati with speech:' 
th^ impasted strength to Indra ” -devab yajnam ataiivata bhtahtgam bi^TkdS'dvind | 
odeAa aaraavati bhiahag Indraya indriyagi dadbatah). See gls* verses Ifi, 18. 34 
80-83.88 -90. 93, 96; and section 20, 66-69, 73-76, 90. 
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i. 85, T’’* (VMsw yad ha &>ad vriskanam madaehyuiami ir. IdS, 11 
(quoted above p. 78 £); tL 20, 2 {ahi^ yad v^ttram af>o 
ham fifishm FuAgunU laeh&nah) ; viii. 89,*12 {Sakha Vithno vitaar&Si 
vikramatva By our iehi loham mjr&ya vithkabhe | hanSva vrittram ityddiy.''<‘ 
Tii. 99, 4, 5 {Indra-viahnu dfimhitnh S'ambaraiya tUma pwro wmaliSi 
aha inatMahtam), to encounter the hostile j^vrers in tke atmosphere 
who malevolentlj' ^ut up the watery treasu^ in the clouds. These, 
demons of drought, eallSi by a vaiiety of names, as Vjittra,”* Ah% 

nt Ben&y, however, refers this psssoge, i. 85, 7, not to Indrs, Bnt^i the soma, 
m Compare i. 166, 6 j vi. 17, 11; viu. 12, 27; viii. 66, 10; x. 113, 2, in whieh 
passages (as well as in separate hjmins, i 165; vi. 69), indra and Vishsu are 
oonneoted. The S'atapatha Brahmana has the following story about Indra and 
Vishnu, V. 5, 6, 1 ff“ Formerly Vrittra had within him all the Tajush and 
S&man verses. Indra was anxious to discharge a thunderbolt at him (2), and said tk 
Vishau: ‘ I will shoot a thunderbolt at Vrittra; follow after me.’ ‘ So be it,’ said 
VishQtt, ‘ I will follow thee; smite him.’ Indra then aimed a thunderbolt at Vfittra, 
who was alarmed at it, and said (3), ‘ I have th» (souroe of) strength; let me give 
it up to thee^ but do not smite me.’ So he gave him (he Tajush versos. Indra 
then aimed a second thunderbolt at him (4), when he smd, ‘ I have this (source of) 
strength; let me give it up to thee; but do^ot smite me.’ So he gave the R^k 
verses. Indra then aimed a third thunderbolt at him (6), when he said, I have this 
(source of) strength; let me give it up to thee; but do net smite me.’ So he gave 

him the Saman verses.(7) Indra lifted up the thunderbolt; VisfaQU follewecl 

him.” [Vtittre ha vai idam ayre aarvam aaa yad richo yad yajumahi yat samaM | 
taamai Indra vajrmn prajiKirshat | 2. wa 6a Vithtfum uvSeha “ Vfittrdya vai 
vafram prahaHshyami \ ana ma tish(hatva'’ Hi | “Uttha" iti ha Vishnur upaeha 
anu tva athdaye prahara ” iti | taamai Indra vtyram udyayd my | aa udyatad viyrdd • 
Yfittrahibhayanchahdra | Z.aahauvdeha**aativaiidamv'iryam \ tadnnieprayaehh~* 
ani I ma tu maprahdrahir" Hi | taamai yq/uSuAiprnyaehhat | taamai drU’yam «d- 
yaywna ] 4. sa 6a uvdaha **aati vai idam viryaih tad nu te prayachhani \ md ta me 
prahdrahir” Hi | taamai fiehah prdyaehhai | taamai tfiliyam udyaydma | 6. [aa ha 
i»oc6o] “asti eoi idam viryam | tod «« t« prayachhani \ md ta me prahdrahir ” iti | 
taamai admdni prdyachhat | 7. .. Indra hi vajram udayaehhad Viahnur anvatiah- 
thata.) Thdt'e is a similar story in the Tutt. Sanh. vi. 6,1^1. Agni is in several 
places (i. 109, 6,7, 8; iii. 12, 4, 6; x. 66, 2) associated with Indra as a thundcrer, n 
destroyer of Vpttra, and ast overthrowor of cities. Varuna, too, is in one place 
(iv. 41, 4) jeined with Indra as a thundcrer. • 

"a Vyittra’s mother Dana also was, along with her son, slain' by Indra, and when 
slaughtered lay over him, like a cow over her calf (i. 32,9, nTchdvaydJh abhavadVfittra- 
pttlrd Indra aaydh ava vadhar jabhdra | uttara aur adharah puttrah dald Ddnuh iaye 
oahavatadma dAmub). Seven D5nus are mentfoned in .B.V. x. 120,6 (=Nirukta, xi. 
21) 5 darahata a'avaed aapia DdnSn,! “He.deaves by his force the seven Dfinus.” 
Both, in-his illustrations q{ the Nirukta, p. 160, remprki on this passage: “Seven is 
an indefinite miisber applied to th^ demons of 4ho. air and clouds, who a^ar uador 
the manifold narnsLof Namnchi,'Euyava, S'ushga, S'ambara, Varchin, etc., the 
Haiius or DanavWvV whom in i. 32, % a mother called Dana is assigned.” The 
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S'n^a, liTamuoM, Fipm, S’ambaxa, tJraQa, ete., eto. (i. 121, -9,10; 
ii. 14, 4 ff.; fSii. 32, % 3), armed, on their aide alto, with every 
variety of celestial artillery (i. 32, 13, na amai vidyud na iaftyaUt^ 
mheiha na ywm miham akirai JirSimlm attempt, but in 

to resist the onset of the gods.™ Heaven and earth quake with 
affiright at thi crash of Indra’s thunder, i. 80, chit tarn mtm- 

yave veptte ihiyatd makl j yad Ini/ra v/^rinn^'atd Vj-iltram marutvSn 
Madhih | 14. abhwhfane U adm$*yat likshjogai cha rejaie); ii. 11, 9 
{aryet&m rodulildy&y^ kanikradato vruhno a»ya v<gr&i | 10. aroraeld 
tfithno atya v<^ah ); vi. 17, 9 {adiha dyaui ehit U apa sd nu vajrdd dvitd 
'namad Ihiyasd svatya manyeh), and even Tvashfji himself, who forged 
the bolts, trembles at the manifestation of their wMder’s anger, i. 80, 
f4 {Tvathfrl Ml tava manyave Indra vmjyate bhiys). The enemies of 
Indra ore speedily pierced and shattered by the discharge of his iron 
shafts, i. 32, 5 ^^aha/n Vrittraih vrittrataraM vyaihSam ladro Vi^rtm mahatd 
vadhena | skandhamlvlt kaliima vivriknd ahih sayaU upaprik pritkivydh), 
i. 57, 6; i. 61, 10; ii. 19, 3; x. 89, 7 [jaghdna Vrittrafa madhitir 
vaneva), and even bj^ their very sound, vi. 27, 4 {etai iyat U indriyam 
aeheii yenavadhlr varatikhasya kshab | vajrasya yat U nihatasya suthmdt 
tvandt chid Indra paramo dadara)', viii. 6, 13 (pad mya manyur adhva- 
ntd vi vriUram parvaio rujan \ apah samudram airayat). The waters, 
released from their imprisonment, descend in torrents to the earth, fill 
3»all the rivers, and roll along to the ocean, i. 32, 2 {vdbrd^ iva dhenavah 
tyandamdnah anfah samudram ova jagmur dpah | 12. avdsyijah sarttave 
sapta sindAdn); i. 57, 6; i. 61, 10; i. 103, 2 (pajrem hatvd nir apok 
sasarja)-, ii. 11, 2; ii. 12, 12; ii. 14, 2; ii. 15, 3 (peyrtya khdni 
alrinad'nadinam); ii. 19, 3 (Indro arno apdm prairayad AMhd’chha 
samudram ); iii. 33| 6; iv. 17, 1; v. 32, 1 (adardar utsUn asfijo vi 
khdni tvam aruavdn ladbadMnan aramnJah | ma^dniam Indra parvataia 
vi yad valf sfijo vi dhdrdh ava Ddnaram han ); vi. 30, 4; viii. 65, 3; 

S%tap, Bt. i. 6, 4,18, says that Indra is the sun and Vrittro the moon (fad vai ssha 
evtt hutro ya^ esha iapati \athtt eaha eva vrittro yat eJtandramayj. 

m 6£yanB nnders^nda this line of tho lightnings, eto., fashioned by Tyittra's 
magical power to destroy Indra (Indraih nishsddhum Vrittro yan vidyt<d-adin mayayi 
uirmittaiiin to serve 'py mam nisheddlma asaktSf). 

™ Vyitna is said, in ii. 30, 8 (according to Sayaga’s eiplana ion of the lin j), to 
li.'ive rushed upon Indra, clothed in a clond, but to have becu overcome {mihm 
vashottfy Hpa hi im fidudrot). 
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*. 133, 2. The gloom ^hich had OTerepread the idLy ie di^rs^, And 
tile sun is .restored t<) his poration in the heavens (i.^S2, 4} L 61, 4, 
Vrittra^ yad Inira iavatS. waiUtlr AhinnsSl it diti Srdhdyo 

dfiie ); ”• i. 52, 8 {ayaMmtha^ hahvet, vtjram &yatam. ai^rayo dwi S, 
saryaA driie ); iL 19, 3. Constant allnsiona to these ^emental. eoK- 
flicts occur in iievly every part the nig^eda (L 4, ^ f i. 82, 1 S. ; 
i 62, 2 ff.; i. 64,4 ff.; i. 80, 1 C; i. 103, 2 ff. j u. 11, 6 ff. ;'v. 82, 
Iff.; X. 89, 7; x. 11% 6), and t^e dcscr^oos are sometimes esif- 
bellished with a certain variety of imagery. The cloads are repre¬ 
sented as mountains, or as cities or fortresses at the’ASuras, ii. 14, 6 
(yaj htaA S'amharatya pun Mh)teda <Aman& ina purvi^; viii. 17,14 
{bheiia purSA iaivatlnSm ); Tiii. 87, 6 {tmm hi SaivatlnSm Indra darM 
pur&m asi), which are variously characterized as tiie autumnal ipur^ 
idradlh, i. 131, 4; vi. 20, 10), the moving (puraA chartahnvam, viii. 1, 
28), and the iron {Syatih, ii. 20, 8) or stone-built (iV| 30, 20, Satam 
asmanmaylnSm pur&m Indro vyaayat | Divod&a&ya d&suthe) *“ cities of 
the Asuras (or atmospheric demons), which Indrl overthrows (i. 61, 5; 
i. 63, 7; i. 103, 3; i. 130, 7; i. 174^,8; ii. 19^6; ii. 20, 7; iiL 1)2, 
6; iv. 20, 3; iv. 30, 13; viii. 82, 2; x. 89, 7). He easts down bis 
enemies when bo discovers them on the aerial mountains (i. 32, 2, 
ahann Ahim.parvats iiiriySnam) ; i. 130, 7 (Atithigv&ya S'amharam 
girtfr uyro ae&tirat)', ii. 12, 11 (I^oJ S'amharam parvatahu kihiyantam 
eMvdriASydm Saradi anuavindat); iv. 30, 14 {uta ddaam kaulitaram. 
hfihatah parvatdd adhi \ avdhann Indrah Samlaran^; vi. 26, 6 ; or 
hurls them back when they attempt to scale the heavens (ii. 12, 12 
yo Rauhinam aaphurad vajra-hdhur dydm drohantam)-, viii. 14, 14 (mdyd- 
hhir utaiafipaatah Indro dyum arurukahatak | ava daaydn adhPouth&h). 
One of them be crushes under his foot, 1, 61, BdAriudam ui kramlh 
padd), or pierces with ice, viii. 32, 26 {himena avidhyad Arbudam). 
He strikes off the head of Humuchi with the foam of the waters, 

SSyaca understands the last words to mean that Indra freed the sun which had 
been hidden by Vfittra (Vtittrma avfitam airyam tamSil vfittrid amumuehak). Jin 
i 32,1, and ii. IS, 3, Indra is said to have generated the sun; which may refer to 
an actual creation, and not to a mere bringing into view. In x. 83, 2, Indra seems 
to be identified with the sun (sa auryah), and to have destroye<>tbe black darkness by 
his light {kriahyM tamdA ai tviakyajaghdna), 
tsc Possibly these may be ordinary terrestrial cities; and the same majabe the ease 
in regard to the citjpi idluded to in some of the texts next to be cited, 
j" See above, in a preceding note. 
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tbL 14> 18 phetma namuc^ie^ LuAra viavariaya^). One of 
his epponents, ITrass, is described ae a monster, with ninety-nine ums, 
i£ 14, 4 (pa^ UrttiaSi j^Mna nova ehakhvS^a0t navatitk eha h&Mn ); 
and Baofh& as having three heads and six eyes, x. 99, 6 (m id 4&»am 
Uttinmm petir dtm th<la3c»haih trUirih&sam damanyaf). 

Hie growtjt of much <of the imagery thus described is per&ctly 
aatmal, and easily intelligible, particularly to persrns who have lived 
^ India, and witnessed the phenj^mena of tha> seasons in that country. 
At the close of the long hot weather, when every one is longing for 
rein to moistSn the earth and cool the atmosphere, it is often extremely 
tantaluiog to see the clouds collecting and floating across the sky day 
after day without discharging their contents.'*’ And in the early ages 
when the Tedic hymns were composed, it was an idea qnite in conso¬ 
nance with the other general conceptions which their authors enter¬ 
tained, to im^ne that some malignant influence was at work in the 
atmosphere to prevent the fall of the showers, of which their parched 
fields stood so muchi in need. It was but a step further to personify 
j^th this hostile power and tl^a beneficent agency by which it was at 
length overcome. Indra is thus at once a terrible warrior and a 
gracious fnend, a god whose shafts deal destruction to his enemies, 
while they bring deliverance and prosperity to his worshippers. The 
phenomena of thunder and lightfling almost inevitably suggest the 
idea of a conflict between opposing forces; even we ourselves, in our 
more prosaic ag^ often speak of the war or strife of the elements. The 
ether appearances of the sky, too, would afibrd abundant materials for 
poetical imagery. The worshipper would at one time transform the 
&ntastic shapes of the clouds into the chariots'*’ and horses of his god, 
and at another tiiqe would seem to perceive in their pUed-up masses 
the cities and castfes which he was advancing to overthrow.'* 

(fle) InSrclt greatnei*. 

In numerous places of the Eig-veda, the highest divine ftinctiona 
mid attributes are ascribed to Indra. A collection of the most striking 

Zii viH. 6,1, Indra is compared to, and therefore dietingnished from, Pmjanya, 
the rain-god {mahan Indro yaify <g<uS Paijanyo Vfuh^tman iva | ttormir Pattatya 
ptttrUUe}, In vUi. 82,1,4, he is identifred with SQrya, the Sun, 
ua Ooifpare Faalm 104, 3; Isaiah 19,1 ; Daniel 7, 13; Matth. 34, 30; 26, 64; 
Habakkuk 3, 8; Brdal, Sereule et Caous, 1711 
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these passeges wiQ be found in &e 4th yol. of this wotfc, pp. 8i-94. 
I subjoin some additional texts: ^ 

L 61, 14. A»ya ii » h'hiy& girayai eha Sjrilha,^ dyS/oa eha bh&m& 
fomuheu tujtte | “ Through fear of hitu when he is bom, the staUe 
mountains, and heaven and earth, are agitated.” 

L 100, 1. maAo divah pfithivy&i ohS tamr&t | • 15. Nd 

yasya dev&b devoid 1m martld^ dpai ohana iavato antam dpu^ | “ The 
monarch of the great hedlen and of tbg earth .... 15. of whose mighb 
neither gods by their divine insight, nor men, nor watem ^ve attained 
the limit.” ”* 

i. 101, 5. To vikaeya jcyatal^ prdnatM pati^ | “ He (Indra) who is 
the lord of the whole moving and breathing (world),” etc. 

i. 165, 9. Anuttak d te maghavaa mkir nu m tvdedn atli devoid^ 
viddnah | najdyamdno nasate m jdto yarn kariahyd kriniM pratffiddha | 
“ There is nothing unconqncred by thee : no one like tlee is known 
among the gods. No one to be bora, or yet bom,ican rival thee. Do, 
great god, whatever thou wiliest do.” (Compare iv. 18, 4.) 

i. 173, 6. Pro yad itthd wtaMnd npihhyo asti aAim rodasl hahehye no 
aimai | “ Since Indra is so superior to men, heaven and earth do not 
Buifioe for his girdle,” etc. 

ii. 17, 5. Sa prdeJilndn parvatan dfiihhad ojatd adhardchlnam akarod 
apdm apab | adhdrayat ppilhivl& vihadhuyoiam astabhndd mdyayd 
dydm avfurcuafi | “ He has settled the ancient mountains by his might; 
he has directed downwards the action of the waters. He has supported 
the earth, the universal nurse. By his skill he has propped up the 
sky from falling.” 

iii. 30, 5 (quoted above, p. 30). “ When thou, 0 Maghavan, didst 
grasp even^these two boundless worlds, they were^but a handful to. 
theo.”‘“ 

iii. 34, 2. Indra kshitlndm a$i mdwuthlndrk viSdm daivlndm an.pdr- 
naydvd | “Indra, thou art the leader of the human races, end of the 
divine people. 7. Tudhendro mahnd varivai chahdra develhya^ | “ In 
battle and by his power he has acquired wealth for the gods.” 

iii. 46, 2. JEko vikasya bhuvanaiya rdjd | 3. Pra mdtrdbki^ rxrithe 
roehamdnah pra dtvebhir vikato lytratitafy | pra majmand diea^ Indrab 

See Ben%’s Trmdation in Orient and Oocident u. 518. 

‘“^Compare Isaiah xl, 12. 
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pra wvr miko tmUrihsMd r*jl*kl 1 “ Thott, ’who «doae wt 

the king of the whole world, etc.3. Indra luminoaB, has 

sorpaased ^ measares; iif every respect unequalled, he has surpassed 
the gods; the impetuous deity Bos surpassed in greatness the heaven 
and the earth, and the broad and vast atmosphere.” 

iv. 17, 2. Ikva tvisho janiman r^'ata Di/au^ ry'ad BhUmir hkiyasd, 
maty a many oh | “At the birth of thee, the glorious one, the heaven 
trembled, and the earth, through'fear of thy**wrath,” etc. (Compare 
iv. 22, 3, 4)., 

iv. 18, 4. Nahi nu atya pratimanam atti antarjatethu uta ytjaniMk \ 
“He has no parallel among those bom or who are to be bom.” 

V. 30, 5. Faro yat toam paramah djamthfha^ pwdvati iratyafh ndma 
hbhrat j atai chid IndrSd aibhaymta detUh | “ When thou wert bom, 
the highest and supreme, bearing a name renowned afer, the gods were 
then afraid oMndra,” etc. 

V. 42, 6. MarutmU apratltatya jithnor aydryatak braxs.ma kfi- 
tani i na It purve wAghavan na aparato na vlryam nitanaly kaS ehana 
Spa I “ Let us declaiie the deeds of the unrivalled, victorious, undeoay- 
ing god, who is attended by the Mamts. Neither have former nor 
later (beings), nor has any recent (being) attained to thy valour.” 

vi. 24, 8. Ifa vilave namate na, tthiruya na iardhate datyuJxU&ya 
ttavdn I a/rSk Indratya girayai chid fithvd^ gamhhlrt chid bhavati 
, gddham asmai j “ When lauded, he does not bow before the strong, 
nor the firm, n(..r the presumptuous, impelled by the Dasyu. Moun¬ 
tains, though lofty, are plains to Indra, and in that which is deep he 
finds a bottom.” Compare viii. 82, 10. 

vi. 30,1, quoted above, p. 30 f. “ Indra has surpassed the heaven and 
the earth. The t^^o worlds are but equal to the half of hia'.” (Comp. 
X. 119, 7.) 

vi..80, 5. Raja ’bhavo jagatai charthanlnSM idkafa sdryam janayan 
dydm ashatam \ “ Thou hast become the king of things moving, and of 
men, generating at once the Sun, the Heaven, the Dawn.” (Compare 
iii. 49, 4.) 

viiL 6, 15. ilib dydvah Indram (jatd na antarihthdm vajrtnim | na 

'» In <riii. 77 3, it is said that Indra, like a terridc ball, cannot be stopped either 
by gods or men when he wishes to be generous (na (vS ittra detp^ na marttSto dittan- 
tom I ihtmam na gam tarayantt), ^ 
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et vyachtmta Ihamaya^ | “ITeitlier hatTens^ sor atmosplter4K, nor 
earths, have equalled Indra the thunderer in plight.” • . 

Tiii. 12, 30. Yadd t&ryam amum divi iukra^ Jyotir adhfirayalf | Sd 
it U vihd hhuvtm&ni ytmire | ” When then (Indra) didst place yonder 
sun a brilliant light in the sky, then all worlds adbmitted to thee.” 
(Compare vi. 30, 2.) 

viii. 14, 9. Indrena roehand divo d^i^ni dri0ihitdm cha | sfhirdni 
m pardnude | “ By In^ the light# of the sky have been fixed aSd 
established. Those which are established he has not retaoved.” 

viii. 15, 2. Yasya dvibarhaso brihat taho dadhdra rodaai | gir^n tyrdn 
apah war vrishatvana \ “Of which mighty god the great vigour sup¬ 
ported the two worlds, the mountains, plains, waters, and heavens.” 

viii. 51. 7. Yihe te Indra vlryam devdh anu kratu0i dadub | “Jill 
the gods, Indra, yield to thee in vigour and strength.” 

viii. 78, 2. Devdt te Indra eahhydya yemire { “ Tht gods, o Indra, 
sought after thy Mendship.” (Compare viii. 814 3.) 

viii. 82, 5. Yad vd pravriddha satpaU “nalwarai” f<* manyase\ 
uto tat latyam it tava | “ That whidh thou, o' powerful lord of Qie 
good, cxpectest, ‘I shall not die,’ proves true.” (Compare x. 8G, 11, 
quoted above, p. 82.) 

viii. 85, 4. Manye tvd yaymy<im yajniydndm manye tvd ehyamnam 
aehyutdndm | manye tvd aatvandm Indra ketum manye tvd vriahabhaih 
eharthanindm | .... 6. Tam u sh{avdtna yai imd jdjdna vUvd jdtdn! 
avardtti atmdt | .... 9. Anayudkdeo aeurd^ adevdS eltakrena tdn apa 
vapa rtjithin | “1 regard thee, Indra, as the most adorable of the 
adorable, the caster down of the unshaken,'” the most distinguished 

of living things, the chief of beings.6. Let us praise this Indra 

who produced these (worlds): aU beings are infeiw (or subsequent) to 

him. 9. The Asuras are without weapons and are no gods: 

sweep them away with thy wheel.” (Compare vi. 18, 10), where he is 
said to consume the Bakshases with his bolt as fire a dry forest: 
Agnir na kttshkam vanam Indra hetl rakeho «♦ dhakshi aianir na bhltM). 

vui. 86, 14. Tiad visvdni bhuvandni vajrin dydvd rejete pfithivi cha 
bhlthd I "All worlds, thunderer, both heaven Snd earth, tremble 
through fear of thee.” 

z. 44, 8. Qit^n tyrdn ryamdndn odMrayad Dyav^ krandad anta- 
i” The Marute arc sniito have the same power fl. 64,3). 
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r^Xtni hpayt^ | ** Se snstained tlie qnaki&g mountains and plains: 
1^6 sky resounded; he shook the atmosphere/’ etc. (Compare iL 12,2.) 

X. 54, Ir Teth tu te Mrttim magkavan mahitvd, yat tvA ihlte rodaA 
tihnaytUim | prtiw devSn .... 2. Tad aeharas tanvd vavfidASno baldni 
Indra prabrmSttO januhu \ mdyd it te yani yitddhdni dhtir m adya 
tatruih na pvtrS. viviite | 3. Xa^ u nu te makimyiab eamatya amtat 
pane fithayo antam dpuk | yad m&ia/rafh, cha pitaraik cha edkam ajana- 
^atkde tamS^ evSy&h I 6. To a^adhaj Jyotiahi jyotir antar yo asryad 
madhma, earn incdMni | “ (I celebrate), Maghavan, thy ^ory in that 
throDgh thy greatness the terrified -worlds invoked thee. Thou didst 

deliver the gods, etc.2. When thou didst march on increasing 

in thy magnitude, proclaiming thy strength amongst men, thy comhats 
Which they describe -were (the proofs of) thy power; neither now nor 
before dost thou know of any enemy. 3. Which <# all the seers before 
us have foundPout the end of all thy greatness ? seeing that thou didst 
produce at once the ’hther and the mother (heaven and earth)“* from 
thine own body. 6. ®He placed light in light, and imparted to sweet 
things their sweetness.” 

X. 89, 4. To aksheneva ehakriyd iacMhhir viehvah taetambha pritbhlm 
uta dy&m \ 10. Indro divah Jndrah tie priihivy&b I’ad/ro apam Ind/ra^ it 
panaULnam ) “ (Indra) who by his -powers holds asunder Heaven and 
Earth, as the two wheels of a chariot are kept apart by the axle, 
t Indra rules over the sky, Indra rules over the earth, Indra rules 
over the waters, %nd Indra rules o-ver the mountains,” etc. 

X. 102, 12. Teafft oiiopeya jagatai chakeh'wr Indrari chaJcshmhah | 
“ Thou, Indra, art the eye of aU moving things that see.” 

X. 188, 6. Mdsaet. vidMnam adadh&h adhi dyavi fvayS vilhinnam 
b\arati pradhim pita | “ Thou (Indra) hast ordained the (coilrse of the) 
months in the heaven: the father (the sky) has a dronmference divided 
by thee.” 

In some places (iv. 19, 2; iv. 21, 10) Indra is called eamraf, or uid- 
vbrsal monarch, in other places (iii. 46, 1; iiL 49, 2; vii. 82, 2; viii. 
12, 14) toardtt a eel&dependent sovereign. In viii. 6, 41, he is 
called “an ancieht rithi, ruling alone by his might” ipiekir hi par- 
vajS^ Miuehah lidnab ejaed). In i. 174, 1; viii. 79, 6, he is designated 
os uttara, “ the divine.” 


»e See above p. <*0. 
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mu praoediog paw^s affiwd a fidr queinua of tlu laiq^iU^ m 
irhioh ladra ia most eommonlf oelelaated iik th« hy^u. It will Ju 
obseired that the attributes which are aseriSed to him are chiefly those 
of physical superimity, aod of domizuon over the extemaL world. lu 
fact he is not generally represented as possswiag the’q)iritual eleT»iami 
and moral grandeur with which Taruga is so often inveJUd. 

• 

( 6 ) Indfdt relationstgith hi» worthipptrs. 

There are, however, many passages in which ^(ndra’a^ose relations: 
with his worshippers are described, and a tew u. whidi on ethieal 
eharaoter is attributed to him. Faith in him is eonfessed, er enjoined, 
in the following texts: 

i. 05, 5. Adha ehana irad dadhati tvitklmaU IndrAya vt^aih nighA- 
nighnati vadham | ** Men have faith is the fiery Indra when he hurls 
again and again his destroying thunderbolt.” 

i. 102, 2. Asms turgH-ehandramaia aUnohaiki^ iradSht hm Ludra 
eharato vitgrturam \ “ Son and moon more altomately, o Indra, that 
wo may behold, and have faith.” * 

i. 103, 5. Tad aaga idam paiyata bhiripwhfam brad Indratga dhat- 
tana tHrydya | “ Behold this his great abundance, and have faith in the 
prowess of Indra.” 

L 104, 6. Md antaram hhujam d ririsho na^ braddhiiam t» maihaU 
indriydya | 7. Addta many* brad U susMi adhdyi Vfuhd ehodaava mahati 
dhandya | ”6. Do not injure our future productida: we have put 
faith in thy great power. 7. I surely believe that faith has been 
reposed in thee: vigorous god, advance us to great wealth.” 

i. 108, 6. Yttd abramcm prathamarb vdM vrind/to ayam lomo aeurair 
no vihavytb | tdni aatydm braddhdm Mi d hi ydt<m atha tomatya pSht- 
taih iuta$ya | " Since I said at first, when supplicating you twaia 
(Indra and Agni) ‘this soma is to be offered by us forthe*divine 
beingscome now, in consideration of this true faith,, and drink the 
ponred-oot soma.” 

In vi. 28, S, the poet says: Itndh ydh gdvah ta jan&mh Indrabt 
ichhdmi id hfidd mamud chid Indram | “ These *eows, o laea, are 
Indra: I desire Indra with my heart and soul.” 

In ix. 113, truth, faith, and austere-fervour are enjoined cm the 
»* Sec Bentbys Tnndation^d note, Orient and Occident, hi. 142. 
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'Wor8h])>per: fitavSJtena satyma iroddhiya tapeali tutah Indr&ya Inio 
paturava | " Pc(hred out with holy words, with truth, with faith, with 
oOstere-ferTBUT, o Soma, flow for Indra.” 

X. 160, 3. PhA usata manasS somam amai mrvahfidH devakSma^ 
luneii | m g&h Ind/ras tajya par&dadaU ity&di | “Indra does not 
abandon the cattle of the man who loves the gods, qpd with a longing 
soul and with all his heart<pours out libations o| soma-jnice.” 

*And the reality of his existenc9*and power is asserted in opposition 
to faithless orceeptica^doubts in the following; 

ii. 12, 5. Yam tma pfichanti kuha seti ghoram uta im dJiur na mho 
«*ti Ui enam ( to arya^ pu»h(lr oijah, iva Smindti irad aamai dhatta 
la jan&aah Indra^ \ “ That dreadful being, of whom they ask ‘ where 
i# he,’ and of whom they say ‘ he is not ’ [or, ‘ this is not he ’], he 
carries away the wealth of the foe, as a gamester tl^ stakes; put flidth 
in him, he, o i^en, is Indra.” 

vi. 18, 3. Asti svidfw xdryalh tcst te Indra na svid asti tad fituthd vi 
vochah I 4. Sad id hi he ttmjotasya manye sahah sahishtha J; “ 3. Does 
tbht prowess belong to thee, Indra, or docs it not? tell us truly. 4. 
Thy strength, o thou strongest of beings, who art great by nature, is 
really existing.” 

viii. 89, 3. Pra su stomam iharata vsjayantah Indr&ya satya&t yadi 
satyam asti | “«a ludro asti" iti netnah u tvak aha ka^ f&i dadaria ham 
-■Mti staouma | 4. ayam asmi jaritahpaiya meha vihd jataiti ahhi asmi 
mahnO, \ “ 3. Prefent to Indra a hymn soliciting food, a true hymn, if 
he truly exists. ‘ Indra does not exist,’ says some one; ‘ who has seen 
him ? whom shall we praise?’ 4. ‘I am here, o worshipper’ (exclaims 
Indra); ‘behold me here. I surpass all creatures in greatness.’ ” 
%idra is the frienJ, and even the brother, of his present wdlsbippers, 
as he was the fliend of their forefathers, ii. 18, 3 ; ii. 20, 3; iii. 53, 5 
(d eha y&hi Indra hhrdtah, “come, brother Indra”); iv. 17,18; iv. 23, 
6; tL 18, tpratnath sakhyam, “ancient friendship”); vi. 21, 5 {ida 
hi*te vevishatah pureja^ pratn&sah &suh pwruhrit sakhSya^, “ for now 
men resort to thee continually, and the ancients bom of old were thy 
friends ”)***; 8 (tva&i hi apih pradwi pitfln&ik iaipad hahh&tha | 


■w Xhe words vO'oA ira are explained by SSyana as udvejakah eva son, “ being a 


See toe Srd vol. of this worki p* 221. T^ pawage is differeotlytrsndered by 
Ecnfcy, Gloss, to S. V. p. 78, cel. 1. • ' 
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“For tbon vast alvay* a Mend of oor fethew”)? 45^1, 7; 
■vii. 21, 9; yiiL 4, 7^ viii. 45, 1 &, 16, 1^; viii. 50, 11} riiL 67, 
11 {Tasya U svddu seskhyaih svSdvl pragiii^ | “Thou whose Mend* 
ship is sweet and sweet thy goidanhe”); -viii. 81, 33} tuL 82, 3} 
Tiii. 86, 7; Tiii. 89, 2; x. 22, If.} x. 23, f {mS kir ««4 
takhyd vi yemhus tana eha Indra Vimadasya tha fisHil^ | *‘Let not 
these friendly relations of ours, of thee^ o Indra, and the rishi 
Yimada, be dissolved”t} x. 42, \\s(fndra^purast&d uta madhyato nm^ 
stthha sahhthhyo variva^ hyinotu | “ May Indra, a fijen^ grant riches 
to us his Mends before and in the middle ”). *He chooses for his in¬ 
timate the man who presents offerings, but desires no friendship with, 
him who offers no libations (x. 42,4: Atra yujavi hrinuU yo havishman 
na astmvaid sakhyam vashfi inra/t). He is reminded that he has friend 
while his adorers aae Mendless (viii. 21, 4: VayarU hi teS landhwman- 
tam alarsdhavo viprOsah Indra yemima). He is not oiily a Mend, but 
a father, and the most fatherly of fiithers (iv. 17, 17: Sahha pits, 
pitritamah pitrlnSm). As such he is invoked bT men (x. 48, 1: M&Si 
kavanU pitaraHt na jantamh | Compfte 1, 104,'9, and vii. 32, 3, 26). 
He is both father and mother (viii. 87, 11: Tvaih hi nah pits vaso 
team mStS iatahrato hahhsvitha | compare viii. 1, 6). In one place 
(viii. 61, 32) the adoring poet /ixclaims : “ Thou art ours and we 
are thine ” {tvam asmSkafk tava smasi). He is the helper of the poor 
(viii 69, 3: radhra-chodanam) } the only helper to whom his woi^ 
shipper has recourse (ibid. 1: na hi anyam hols 'karam mar4iiSram). 
He alone among the gods has a love for mortals (viL 23, 3: ,eho devatrS 
day ass hi martySn), and is their helper (i. 84, 19: m tvad anyo magha- 
vann asti mardita. Indra hravXmi U vaehah | viii. 55, 13: na hi tvad 
anyah punihcia iaiehana maghavann asli marditafn ^ xasn share*in 
his benefits (viii. 54, 7: got chid hi iahatSwt asi Indsra sSdlt&raipu 
team). He is the deliverer and the advocate (or comforter)} of his 
servants (viiL 85, 20: ta prSvitS maghavS no ’dhivahlS), and their 
strength (vii. 31, 5: tvo api hratur mama). He is a wall of defence 
(viii. 69, 7: Indra drihyasva pSr asi). His friend is never slain or con¬ 
quered (X. 152, 1: na yasya> hanyaU sakhS na jlyate leads ehana).™ 

The same is said of Mitrs, iii. 69, % and of the Harnts, v. 64, 7. Compare rii. 
30, 6; vii. 32,14 ;aTiii. 16,6; viii. 52,11. In viii. 69, 4, he is prayed to guard 
his worshiper’s sharioi, and to briyg it forward from the rear into the van {Indra 
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laniu an lenoted to for protection (ri. 47, 8: r^h»A U 
'■ In^ra tthttmraty 0 bdha uga tUySma iorona hfihmiS). He ia invoked 
as a nighfy proteetor an^ deliverer easy to be entreated (ibid. 11: 
trat&ram Iniram enitaram Indrah have have tuhmaSi iaram Indram). 
The vorshippers algume that Indna, though far off, is not afflicted with 
deafness, but Sears distindlly their invocations (viii. 46, 17: uta ivd 
abadhirom tayam brutlarm^ umtam ataye \ dardi wa havSmahe). His 
right hand is grasped by suppliahts for richw (x. 47, 1: JagrihhnM 
i$ dakfhiwm fitdfa hastam vasayavo vatvpatt votanam). The lofing 
praises of his worshippers, uttered from the soul, proceed to him sa 
nmemigen, and touch his heart (x. 47, 7: vani^no mama dat&tt^ 
• Indram atorndk ehmranti mmatir iyand^ | hfiditpph manatS, vaohyamd- 
ndh). The imploring poet with his hymn seues the skirts of the 
god’s robe, as a son his father’s (iii. 53, 2: piinr na, putra^ tialum 
draihe U Indfa mdditk{hayd gird iaeMvah), He is clasped by the 
ardent hymns of his yotaries as a husband is embraced by his loving 
wives (i 62, 11; patim na painlr ufatlr uiantam yiriSanti tvd iava- 
a&aan manliltdh | i. 1^6, 7: tarn im giro janayo na patnlh mirabkithfa- 
mafk nar&m namnia | x. 43, 1: achha me Indram nuUayah ttarvidak 
aadhrlohir vth&k aiatir anashata | pari aheajante janayo yathd patm 
maryam tygdkynm magkovdnam atay^ | Comp. ii. 16, 9).'” The hymns 
run to him and lick him, as cows their calves (x. 119, 4; upa md 
.,'pMriir aetlita vdird putram iva priyam | i. 186, 7: uta nah Im matayo 
ahayogah tiiuih m gdvae tarunam rihanti). He is entreated not to be 
lazy like a priest (viii. 81, 30; mo oku hrahmma tandrayur ikaoa vdjd- 
ndm pate); and not to allow other worshippers to arrest his horses 
when conveying him to the abode of the suppliants who would satisfy 
him with soma-libajions, but to overleap the bonds by which all other 
candidates for his favour seek to conffne him as fowlers to mare a bird^ 
and to pass quickly by them as he would ovpr a barren desert GL 18, 

3; Mo lu tvdm attra bahavo hi riprdh ni riraman yajamdndto anyo | iiL 
2h, 5: md to harl vrithand vUapfiahthd ni firaimain yajamdndto anyo ( 

ptm no ratham <m patent chit eantem airivab t purattad ontm mo krUH | eon^sn 
venes 5 and 6). See ii. 27,12. 

In v8.104, 6. the wonbipper pnys that his hymn may chug azoud ladta 
and Soma as a gbth clasps a Iwiss {pari mm ibuiu yiioaum ■’yom motib ioktkga 
*4m** sW***)- ■ 
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a^hi foMlo vayaA U ara& kf^fgpam «oMm$ | iitSUi 11 

4 mdudmit Indra har^hir yihi mttyirarM$tAhi^ | «MI ttS kttkiti ni 
yamcM vt% tu paiinah ati dhanva iv4 tan '^ \ x. 160„ 1: VlwMya 
alhidayata^ a»y» pdhi mramthd et haH iha ntuneha | Indn ma tea 
yt^amanatah any* m tiraman tMyam im itdotaf). He is the kiag 
of flings moriiig^ of men, and of all tene^rial things f and out of this 
ahundance he be^vs^wealth on the man vho brings obla^ons to him 
(rii. 27, 3: Indro rijS jaga/tai ofUt^ihanlnSm adhi kshami ei>1mraptm 
yid atti I taio dad&U daiuth* easHni chodad^ r&dha^ i^mtvlai ehid 
irv&k). Both hk hands are full of riches (rii. 37, 3: ubha fe p&rna 
^arnnS gdbhattt). He is a magazine replenished with wealth, whom 
the worshipper urges to liberalitj (x. 42, 2: kota^ na parmd* -easuna 
myisk(am a ehyavaya maghadeydya iuram). Manifold aids* shoot ant 
from him as braftshes from a tree (vi. 24, 3: erihdmya mt te pirn*- 
Mia vaya^ ei ittoyo rwruhur Indra pdrelh). He is hsked to shower 
satisfying wealth on his adorers, as a man with a hook shakes down 
ripe fruit firom a tree (iii. 45, 4; erikiham ^kvam phalatn ankl iva 
dMnuhi Indra iamp&rmaih va»i). dbmpare ix. 97, 53. Neither ^bds 
nor men can arrest him in his course when he is bent on liberality, as 
a terrific bull cannot be slopped, viii. 70, 3 (na hi tea iura devdh na 
martdso diUanitm | hhimam na gdrh edrayante). Compare Tiii. 83, 8, 
and iv. 16, 14. His friendship is indestructible : he is prayed to 
be a cow to the man who desires one, and a horse to the man see^-.. 
ing a horse (vi. 45, 26: ddndiam takhyaih tava gadr ati etra gavyate {, 
aha ahsyafe Vhava). He gives wives to those who had none (v. 
31, 2: amendmi ohij janivatai ehakartha j iv. 17, 16: jmtyanto jani- 
dam akahitotim d ehydvaydma^). He richly rewards his Mthfril 
servants' and adorers (ii. 12, 6: yo radhrasya eXtdiia yah kfiiatya yo 
hrahmano nadham&natya klreh | 14: yah tunvantam aeati yah paohantafh 
yah saihtantadi yah iaiamanam ifl | ii. 19, 4: to apratlni manaet pu- 
rdni Indro ddiad daimh* | ii. 22, 3: data rOdkah atuvat* kamyadi vatu). 
The days dawn prosperously on the man who says "come, let tm four 
out libations to Indra ” (v. 37, 1 : tatmai omridkrah uthato vi uMan 
yah " Indrdyo tunavdma ” ity dha). The king in Vbose house the god 
drinks soma mixed with milk snffeia no calami^, marches jit the head 
of his hosts, slgya his enemy, and lives tranquilly at home, in ^ eqjoy- 
^Btent of^ht^pineas (ibid. 4 ifUa ta rdjd vyathat* yaminn Indra* Strain 
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ffotaihifam | S eaigamir egati hanli vfilirai^ hihU 
tnbihafo »d«M pu$hyan | G^mparo the next verse). His Mend is hand¬ 
some, possesges horses and tows, rides in a chariot, and enjoys always 
n life of opulence, and goes radiaht into the assembly (viii. 4, 9: aivi 
rathl turspah id gohnin id Jndra U lakha | h&trathaja vagaid taekaU 
wdd chandro tabhSm t^a). Indra is gladdened by the praues 
of the pioim man, whether learned or unlearned (riii. SO, 9: 

gad avidhad vipro vd Indra td vachalf | *a pra mandat tvdgd. 
Compare viu. ^1, }2). He is prayed to deliver to-day, to-morrow, lAxt 
day, and every day, and both by day and night (viii. 50, 17 : adya 
adpa hak ivatt Indra frdsva pare cha nak | vihd eha no jaritfln satpate 
, aha divd nalta^ eha rakehiehah | Compare viii. 53,6). The god is, how- 
ewr, sometimes naively importuned to be more prompt in his liberality. 

Gracioos are thy bands, o Indra (the poet cries in iv. 21, 9), beneficent 
thy fingers, be^towers of wealth on thy worshipper; why, then, dos.t 
then sit still ? Why dost thou not gladden us ? Why dost thou not 
delight in giving?” bifadrd te hasia suhritota pdnl prayantdrd eitmate 
rddhak Indra | kd te ntthattik kith u no mamatei kirn na ud udu harehate 
datave u). Again in x. 42, 3, he is asked: “ Why do they call thee 
generous, o opulent god ? Sharpen me, for I hear thee to be a sharpener; 
let my hymn be productive, o mighty god; bring to us good fortune 
and riches ” (kirn anga tvd maghavan bhqfam ahuh iisihi md eiiayaSt ted 
^tl^inomi | apnaavati mama dhlr aetu iahra vatmidam bhagam Indra 
dbhara nak)- The god is even told that the poet, if in his place, and 
possessed of the ample resources which he alone commands, would 
shew himself more bountiful, and would not abandon his worshipper 
to poverty, but would daily lavish on him cows and other property 
(viL 32, 18 : yad It^fra ydetdae team etdead aham Uiya | ttotdram id 
didkitheya raddeaeo na pdpaledya rally a { 19. Sikiheyam in mahayate 
dm dm rdyak d kuhachidvide |viii. 14, 1. Yad Indra aham yathd 

iM 0 ], tiie aenge assigned by the Indian writers to Jedtra see my art. on the inter- 
pretstion of the Veda, in Jonm. B.A.S. for 186S, p. 378. 

w These verses, with the entire hymn in which they oecnr, are tnmdated by 
Ptof. Uax Miiller in h& Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 643 ff. The word iuhathideide is tl»re 
rendered “ to whosoever it be,” and it is there mentioned in a note that ** aoooidiiig 
to the eomnfimtator hthaehideid means ‘wherever he be.*” Prof. UfiUer adds; it 
may periu^ mean the ignorant. Prof. Both foUosrs SSyapa in his explanation. A 
iSbails* ap^ >* made toAgni in viii. 19, 26: ya^ dyne mertyai tvolk sySm aham 
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Uem iSlya vaava^ eiafi it | itots eta fothuMs *y&t | Hiiheyam «mm 
dUitpaih iaehlpate mattUhina | f/ad ahaifi tySm^ 

Indra mpplies the place of annotir, and^ a champion who flghta in 
the Tan, vii. SI, 6 (tvaih varma aa^alhah pvroyodhai aha vfiitrahae ( 
tvay& pritibrma yujd). He ia supplicated for ^ sorts of temporal 
blessings, as wealth in cows, horses, chaftots, healthf understanding, 
sweetness of Toi(?e {tvadmdm^ viohah), prosperous days, long life ex¬ 
tending to a hundred*years (ii. 2i«6; iii. 36, 10; vii. 27, 5; x. 47, 
1 C). In iv. 82,17 ff. the worshipper states his wishes^more in detail, 
asks Indra to give him a tdiousand yoked horses, a ^ousand jars of 
soma, hundreds of thousands of cows; acknowledges that he had 
received ten golden jars, and urges the god not to be sparing, but to, 
bestow abundantly in conformity with his character for liberayty 
{aaluuram vyatlnam yukiiln&m Indram imahe | iatadt atmasya ihUrya^ | 
18. Sahatra ta kata vayam gav&m a ohyumyamaai | aamatra. r&dhah etu 
ta I 19. Daaa te lialaianudi hiranyC.Mta ad/ilmahi | bhurids^ aai Ff^ 

irahan I 20. Bharidah bhari debt no mil dabbdhm bMri & bhara I bhuri 

e ‘ . 

gha id Indra ditaaai | 21. Bhuriduh hi aai irutah purutrd i&ra Vfiitra- 
han I & no bhajaara radhaai). Among other boons, Indra is asked to 
bestow victory in war, which depends upon his will, and for which 
he is invoked by both the hostile armies (ii. 12, 8: yam hrandaal 
aadiyatl eihvayeta pare avare ubhaydh amitr&k I 9, yaamad na yita vija- 
yanU janaaah yam yudhyamSndk avaae havanta). In x. 103, 8 ff. ( *• 
8.V. ii. 1206 ff., and Vaj. S. xvii. 40 ff.) he, in company with other go^, 


miiramaho amartya | aaltasah swtav ahuia { na tad raarya abhiaaetaye vaao na papal- 
vaya aantya I »a me atota amatlvd na durhitak ayiid Ayne na pkpaya | “ Wert thou, 
Agni, a mortal, and were I an immortal, o invoked son of might, 1 would not abandon 
thee to malediction or misery;—my worshipper should not^ poor nor distressed nor 
wretched.” And, again in viU. 44, 23, the same god is thus addressed; Tad Ayna 
ayam aham tvam tvam vS gha aydb ahem | ayua te aatySb ihaaiahab | “ Were I thou, 
Agni, and wert thou I, thy aspirations should be fulfilled.” (In the former passage 
viii. 19, 25, a word, mitramahaa, occurs which shews the uncertainty of Suyana's 
interpretations. He there explains it annkula-diptiman, “ he whose tight is favour¬ 
able.” In L 44,12, he renders it mitrSnam pigaha ; in i. 58, 8, ameiula-diptiman 
ia ii, 1, 5, hita hari-iga^ ; in vi. 2,11, anukule-dJpte ; in vi. 5, 4, anukula-dipta 
•M'troBilw madayitar va ; in vii. .6, 6, nn'trSgam pijiayieafaf m viii, 44, 14, natrS- 
fulffi pyjamya ; in viii. 49, 7, mitranam aamaiam piijaka tgo ta. Frof. Both 
0 . 0 . thinks it perhaps means “rich in friends.”) See also i. 38, 4, Span Tnd. Max 
MBUer’s Trans, o^ths B.y. pp. 65 and 70 £, and my art on the interpretatum of the 
jfsds, 7oil{n. B.A.S. for 1666, pp, 371, and 381 f. Compare also x. 83, 8, 
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vlio mtaii to bfi oonoeiTed aa pres^ With their hosts, as invinble ailiei 
of Uunr worshippers, is t^us addressed: 8. Indra^ S»am net& 
pa&r Dth^ind. Tajna^ eta 8m»1f \ dwa»enan&«i dbhibhat\}atind& 
jaymnilnam Maruto y<mtu agrat» | 9, If%dra»ya vrithno Firunasya 
re.jnai AUtySMim manttA'Si iardha^ vyram | moMmanaaSm Ihmanaehya- 
«poNfi«8 ffhoaho dluanS&jayatbm ud aathSt | tO. IM dhar^aya maghavaam 
eytMdnt at taUanSm mdtmkdnSm man&m»i | ud ii^riUrtAan vdjind^ 
p/f^ndni ud raikditam jayataiA yujftu ghosM^ f 11. Atm&lam Indra 
tamriUdbu dhi^ethu asmdkam yS^ iahmu taiijayantu | aimSlain vlf&^ 
utiare bhavauiu tumSn*« davaft avota haveahu \ 12. (■• Nir. ix. 33) 
AntUh&St ehittam pratilobkayantl gfikdna angdni Aptaparahi | abhi 
,prehi nirdaha hfitau iohair andhendmitraa iamaaa aaohantSm | 8. “ May 
I^dra he the leader of these (our annies), may Sfihaspati, Largess, 
Sacrifice, and Soma march in front; may the host of Manits precede the 
crashing, victorious armies of the gods. 9. May the fierce host of the 
vigorous Indra, of king Varuna, of the Adityas, and the Maruts (go 
before us); the shout of the great-souled, conquering, world-shaking 
gods has ascended. 10'. Bouse, O' opulent god, the weapons, rouse the 
souls of our warriors, stimulate the power of the mighty men; may 
shouts arise from the conquering chariots. 11. May Indra be ours 
when tihe standards clash; may our arrows be victorious; may our 
strong men gain the upperhond; preserve us, o gods, in the fray. 12. 
Bewildering the hearts of our enemies, o Apva,'" take possession of 
t&eir limbs and pa^s onward; come near, bum them with fires in their 
hearts; may our enemies fall into blind darkness.” 

Indra controls the destinies of men, and is described as acting in an. 
arbitrary manner, in vL 47,15, where it is said of him: pddSv iva pro- 
harann any am any am irimtipUrvam aparam iaehlhhih | 16. S’riwoevlra^ 
ugram ugram damayan anyam anyam ati nenlyamana^ ^ adhamUna-eMl 
ulhayaaya riji chpahknyate vUak Iniro manuahyin | 17. ParSpUrveahSM 
adthyS. Vfinakli virtartur&so aparebhir ati | “ Like one moving (changing 


The S.V. reads 

w) Aprs is Bfud in the Nirokta vi. 12, to mean “disease or fear,” vyaihir no 
ihayam rS. Both, #.«<> says the word means a disease. In the improvements and 
addition to his lasxicon, vol. v., he refers to the word as denoting a goddess, aqd 
quotes lad, gtudisa iii. 203, and iz. 482. 

MS passage is translated by Prof. Benfey in his S&ma-veda. Compara A.V, 
Ui. 19, 6ff. and tdih SIC 
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the poations of) hie feet ia viJkiag, to Ikdia pats one and^aow 
another man fint aad last 16. Thi8 hen>isreiiowiisdaajnibdiuBgevcct 7 
fierce man, and as advancing now one and sow another. The enemy 
of the prosperous,'” the king of both Worlds), Indra protecU the men 
who are suljeot to him. 17. He abandons his finmuiBhips with (his) 
former (ikyonrites), and consorts with others 4n tom.^’ f 

In the following teises (viii. 45, 32) the poet seems to express distqs- 
pointment at the inadequate manifestation of f ndra’s power, while he a^ 
the same time entreats his grace and fcwgireness: 4aihra0t ^id hi tpd- 
vaiah kritam ijinve adhi ishami | jigatu Indra U'manah f 35. Ta/ced m 
tih ndArttagah atann uta praiastayah | t/ad Indra mrilayOti nah | 84. 
M& nah ekasminn Syasi md dvayor ufa trisht | vadMr md idra bkuriahu J 
35. Bibhaya hi tvSvatah ugrad abhiprabhangmah | datmad ahum nff' 
thahdh I 32. “ Little has been heard of as done upon earth by one such 
as thou art: let thy soul turn (to ns), o Indra. 33. Let those renowns 
and those praises of thine be proved true by thy shewing mercy on us, 

• 

iM « wjio do not offer libations,’’ say Yaska and Sayaga (asasoaiaA). This line 
is explained by Prof. Both in his lUustratioif of the Nirulrta, p. 90. Or have rfb 
here the idea that the gods were jealous of human prosperity P which, as is well 
known, prevailed among the Greeks, and is expressed in (he message of AmaaiB to 
Folycrates, as related by Herodotus, iii. 40 : f/tol ti lu ni /xtyaKai tirvxtai oiK 
ipiffKovffi rh Bfiov iwiffrafiivii> &s iffri ^0ovep6v. But thy great prosperity does 
not please me, as I know that the Deity is envious.” Bee Mr. Blakesley’s note in 
loco, and Herodotus, i. 32, end vii. 46, where the same sentiment reoun. Prof., 
Wilson in the Introduction to the 3rd voL of his Trans, of the B.V. remarks on this, 
passage: “ He (Indra) is also represented in the same hymn as af a capricious tem¬ 
perament, neglecting those who serve him, and favouring those who pay him no 
adoration (p. 478, verse 17); a notion somewhat at variance with a doctrine previously 
inculcated, that the ceremonial worship of Indra is able to atone for the most atrocious 
crimes (p. 289, note).” See the note last referred to, which relates to B.V. v. 34, 4. 
But is titis a correct deduction &om the passage whene properly interpreted P 
The verse is as follows: Tatya madhlt pitaram yatya matartm yaaya iakro dhraia- 
ram na atah tshate | veti ii M mya prayata yotankaro na kiUnshad iakatt vatvali 
akarak | “ The powerful god does not flee from the man whose father, or mqjiher, or 
brother he has daiu. The lestrainer (or, acoording to Both, i.v. perhaps, avenger) 
desires such a man’s offered (gifts); this god, the source of riches, does not flee from 
sin.” ' SSyaga says the person, whose relations the god slays, is one who neglects Ms 
wonbip, and whom he chastises and then reinstates in his frtvour {aycymnam iikaha- 
yitvS tuy<ijayat{). If, however, Indra is merely punishing tl)p ungodly, can it be 
intended in the word kilbitkiat in the last elause of the verse to impute to him any 
gniltP It may perhaps be meant that he does not fear to punish the offen^ sgunst 
him. In vanes 8,6, sndfl of the hymn ton godly man whs offers lihaiions is said tp 
prosper, while the iiTeligioue inoure the god’i displeasnne. 
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o la^s. S4. Slajr os tiot for one Bin, aoc for two, aor fat three, scar 
fbr many, o hafp. 35. I am afraid of one bo terrible, so croriuDg, «o 
dtecoying, such a qneller'of resistance as thou srt.”’°° Indra is ^0 
enemy of {he irreligious, whomr he punishes and destroys, i. 131, 4 : 
J^'Satu tom Indra martyam ayajyum | “ Thou, Indra, hast punished him 
who does nottirore^ip tbeS; ii. 12, 10 : iahato mahi mo dadhanan 

anumyaman&n darvs jaghana | “ who slew with his bolt those who are 
great sinners, and do not regapl, him; Tiii.^14, 15: asum>S.m Indra 
mMiadaia thhuehl^ vi aniSa^ak \ tomapd^ uttaro bhavan \ ‘^Thon, 
Indra, a soma-dnnkef, who art above all, hast destroyed and scattered 
the assembly which offers no libations.” (Compare the passages quoted 
in Yol. i. pp. 259 ff.; and in my article on the Indian priests in the 
yedic age, dour. B.A.S., for 1866, pp. 286 ff.)"‘ He heats and sees all 
things, and looks upon the wrath of men, himself uncontrolled (viu. 
67, 5 : vidvaia drinoti padyaii | 6. Sa tnmyum martydn&m adahdho 
niehikukata). He protects his faithful servants and leads them into an 
ample space, into celestial light and security (vi. 47, 8: v/mm ^ no 
Islam anu nethi vidv&n tvartaj jyotW abhayaHi ivaatiyj and in one 
place, viii. 58, 7, the hope is held that they shall ascend with him to 
a home in the solar sphere, and there drink nectar thrice seven times in 
the abode of their friend {ud yad bradknaaga aiahtapam griham Indrad 
eha ganvahi \ madhvak p’itvS, tachecahi irdf tapfa aaihyuk pade). 


*“ The sense of verse 134 f. is thus given by Prof. Roth in his Illustrations of the 
Nirukta (tv. 2) p. 38: “ The poet prays Indra not to destroy him for one or more 
sins (verse 34), says that he is afraid of one so powerful as the god (verse 35), and 
entreats him to avert from him the loss of a friend or a son (verse 36). He then 
makes the god answer in the verse before us (37); ‘ Who, o mortals,' said Indra, 
‘without being provoked as a friend, has ever destroyed his friend f ITho must flee 
from meP"” * 

Compare 11.V. viii. 21, 14 (=S.V. ii. 740): uakik rmantam takhgaya vindau 
piymti,tm turSivak \ yaSa krinoski nadanuSi st»»5Aas> ad it-piteaa hSgaui), which 
is thus rendered by Prof. Muller (Anc. Sansk. Int., p. 643f.): “Thou never flndeet 
a rich man to be thy friend; wine-swillers despise thee. But when thou thundereat, 
wfien thou gatherest (the clouds), tiien thou art called like a falher.” Benfey renders 
the verse somewhat diS'erently, 6uu: “ Thou never takest for a friend the man who 
is merely rich; he w^o is inflated with wine is a burthen to thee; wifh a mere sound 
thou smitest fhem, and then thou art eupplicated like a ftther.” 
res Congwie viii. 67,13. In A.V. vii. 84, 2, Indra is said to have repelled the 
man, and opened an ample space foe tire gods (apanuda jantm amitrayantiim 
urtda dHviiyak airiyor « lakam). 
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Xndra, niM« fhaa' any other god,** u i&Toked as a |>atroa $S ihe 
Aryas, and U their protector against their enemies oafthly, or aerial: 
L 61 , 8: VijUrUhi drySn y» ch» iatycmo hirhkhmate randhaya i&tai 
avratdn ] iskl ihava yaJamSnasya ekodits viha it U MihanUtdethu 
ehahma | “ Distinguish between the Aryas and tho» who are Dasyns; 
subject the lawless to the man who offers ^)blations; le a powerftil 
helper of him who saorifioes; all these ^things I desire at thy 
festivals.” “* (See also^the following,verse.) 

i. 103, 8: »a jatubhormA^ traddadhamh yah pwn vibhindann 
ttoharad vi dasl^ | vidt&n vajrin datyave hstim aiyi B.ryaih laho ^ardhaya 
dyunmam Indra | “Wielding the thunderbolt, and confident in his 
prowess, he strode onward, shattering the cities of the Dasyns. 
Thunderer, knowing (each), hurl thy bolt against the Dasyn, au^ 
augment the force and glory of the Aiya.” L 130, 8 : Indralf tamaUtc 
yajamdnam &ryam pr&vad vihmhu (atamutir Sjighu . . . . | manavt 
i&tad avratSn tvaeham Jcfiahnam arandhayat | “India, commanding a 
hundred modes of succour, protected in all the’battles the sacrificing 
Arya: chastimg the lawless, he subjected the black ddn to Manu (er 
the Aryan man).” ii. 11, 18: apavrinor jyotir etrydya ni savyata^ 
fddi datyur Indra [ “ Thou hast disclosed the light to the Arya; the 
Dasyu was placed on the left side.” iii. 34, 9: «a«ana atydn via 
tdryam sasdna tatdna pumbhojatam gam | hiranyayam vda bhogaia 
taidna hatvl datydn pra dryaSi varnam dtat | “ Indra has given horses,^* 

*» Other gods, however, are also referred to as protectors of the Aryas. In i. 117, 
21 (Nil. vi. 26) it is said of the Advins; aMi danyum bakarew d dhamanta vru 
jyotir ciakratur drgdya | “ Swooping away the Dasyn with the thunderbold, ye have 
created a great light for the Arya." Prof. Hoth thinks bakura means a wind instm- 
ment, lUust. of Nir. p. 92, and Lexicon s.«. Prof. Benfey foU^jirs Sayana in rendering 
H by thunderbolt. In vi. 21,11, it is said of all the gods; ye agmJihvSb jitaeSpa^ 
Seur ye manum ekakrw upgram daeSya | “ Those (gods) who, fire-tongned, and fre¬ 
quenting religious rites, have made Mann's race {<a the Aryan man) superior to the 
Dfisa.” In vii. 100, 4, it is said of Vishcu: vi ehakrame ppithivim eehm eiam keke- 
traya Fieinur mmueke dde’aeyan | “ This Vishnu strode over this earth, bestowing 
it as a domain on Mann's race.” And in viiL 92,1, it is said of Agni: upo Aa 
Jaiam aryaeya vardhanam Aynim mkehanta no yirab \ “ Our hymns have reached 
Agni, who was bom the promoter of^the Arya.” • 

See Professor Benfey's Translatiou in Or&nt und Occident, i. 408. 

tM Siyaua says this means either “he whose weapon is the thunderboll)’’ or “fhp 
nurturer of oreatur^” Benfey, Or. uiid Ooc. iii, 182, renders the compound “born- 
w^rior.” 
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bas the son, has given the prolific cow, and he has given golden 
weaUh: desh^j^g the Daayns, he has protected the Aiyan oolonr.” 
ivt 26, 2: o^at hhamim adaddm arySya akaih vjithiiiii daituJa mor- 
tyiya | “I'have given the earth to the Arja, and rain to the wor- 
ahipidng mortal”* vi 18, 3: tvaih ha nu tyad adamayo datyUn tikah 
kfithflr maiuHr Srydya j ® Thou didst then subdue the Dasyus, and 
gavost the people to the Arys.” vL 25, 3: aiHir visvah ahhiyujo 
f^shuchir Srydya viiah avatat^r I “ With ihese snoooura thou hast 
subjected all the distracted hostile Dasyu peoples to the Arya.” viii. 
24, 27: ya^ rikshSd adihaio muchad yo vS ary&t lapta sindhiuhu | 
vttdhar ddmya iminfimm ntnamah | “Who delivered from great 
straits j who, o god of mighty force, didst in (the land of) the seven 
rivers turn away from the Arya the weapon of the Dasyu.” viii. 87, 61 
ieaSt hi iahatinSm Inira darts, puram ati | hanta dasyor manor Vfidhah 
patir divah \ Thou, Indra, art the destroyer of unnumbered cities; the 
idayer of the Dasyu; the prosperer of the (Aryan) man; the lord of 
the sky.” z. 49, 2: 'aham S'uahnaaya inathits vadhar yamaXt na yo 
Tftro Sryaih nSma dasyaoe \ “I,'the smiter, have stayed the weapon of 
iS'ushna; I do not abandon the Aryan race to the Dasyu.” x. 86, 19 ; 
ay am emi viehslcaiad vicMnvan dSsam dry am | “I come beholding and 
distingaiBhing the Dasa and the Aiya.” (I am unable, however, to 
say who is the speaker here.)®" 

'■ ** Indra 'wiUt Agni is, however, besought in vi. 60 to day all enemies, Aryas as 
well as Basyns; hato vfitfram arya hato daaani aatpafi | hato viivS apa dvisha^. 
In X. 88, 3, Indra alone is similarly addressed: To no daaah aryo va purushfiUa 
adevah Indra yudhaye ehitcetati | amtahhir to amhahati aantu aatravaa tvaya oayam 
tOn vanuySma aangama | “ Whatever ungodly man, o much-lauded Indra, whethw a 
Dlsa or an Arya, designs to fight with us,—may all such enemies be easy to overcome; 
may we slay them in the conflict.” And in x. 103, 3, it is said: antar yaehha 
jiffhSmaato vajram Indra abhidaaatah | diaaaya vd maghavann dryaaya va aanutar 
yavaya vadham \ “ Arrest, o Indra, the bolt of the destroyer who seeks to slay ns; 
avert fat from us the stroke, whether of Dasa or of Arya.” Indra and Varuna are 
invoked lor the same object in vii. 83, 1; DSaa oha vrittrahatam aryd^i oka audaaam 
It/dra-mnmS ’taaa 'oatam | ” Slay both BSsa and Arya enemies ; protect SudSs with 
your Bucoour, o Indra and Varuna.” So too in x. 83,1, Manyu (personified Wrath) 
is prayed: amhyama daaam dryam tmyO yjgi aahahritana aahaad aahamidd | “May 
we, with thee for odk idly, overcomf the Dasa and the Arya, with force-impelled, 
vigorous, energy.” Perhaps ii. 11,19 (aanma ye te uiiihia taranto vUva^ apridhah 
aryoa daayun) may have the same sense. In i. 66, 11, certain bonntiM deitdes are 
spoken of as generating prayer, the cow, the horse, plants, .trees, the earth, the 
mountmns, the waters, as elevating the sun in the sky, and as spreading Aryan insti- 
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(7) Afpami mAwA mmgruiiy of some of th» proeoMtig r«pr«(w»- 
tattontjef Indra.t 

The reader who is not &miliarly^ acquainted with the hymns of the 
Yeda, either in the original or h^lTanslationa, may think that he 
perceives an incompatibility between the con^pidons of file god, which 
he will find in the different parts of the, preceding sketch. And, 
according to our idea, no doubt, theA>is an incompatibility. The naH 
familiarity writh which Indra is treated in some placeB,seejns irreconcil¬ 
able with the lofty ideas of his greatness which other portions express. 
And more particularly the sensual character, which is generally attributed 
to the god, appears to be in opposition to the moral perfection which is 
elsewhere described as an essential feature of his nature. But however 
incompatible, according to our ideas, they may seem to be, both of 
these sets of representations occur side by side, in the same hymns; 
and we must account for their co-existence and juxtaposition by sup¬ 
posing that the ancient Indian poets regarded fhe deity who was the 
object of their adoration as anthropopfithically partaking, in a higher 
degree, of the elements, sensuous as well as intellectual and moral, 
which, on the evidence of their own consciousness, they knew to bo 
equally constituent parts of their own nature. It must be further 
borne in mind that these ancient authors did not connect the same 
low associations as we now connect with the sensuous, or eveij* 
sensual, principle in the character of the god which*is exemplified in 
his love for the exhilarating draughts of his favourite beverage. This is 
clearly shewn by the high rank which, as we shall hereafter see, they 
assigned to Soma himself, as the deity in whom this intoxicating in¬ 
fluence was personified, and by the power which f^ey ascribed to him 
of conferring immortality upon his votaries. 

And that these apparently incongruous conceptions are not the products 
of different minds in various stages of development, but of the same 
poets, may be seen from the following instances. In iL IS, 2, Indrams 
said to have fulfilled some of his grandest funotions under the influence 
of the soma-juice: avamie dyam astahhdyad hfiha»tdtn d rodagl apftnad 

tations upon the earth (draima yam aivnmjamymta^ mhadhtr vamupati*pritMdim 
parvatan apa^ | iivi rohayaof Af ndanavalf Srya vratS visTVootd^ ad/ti 

kf/tami). 
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Mtorjiblam ] m dk&myad priihielm pi^afhaeh eka tonuujfa td madg 
Indrai ehaksrt fi^ed '&e heaTen in empty space; lie Med &e 

t^o worlds and the air; fie sdpported the earth and spread it ont; 
these thinj^ Indra did in the eidiilaraticm of the soma.” Similarly in 
TiiL 36, 4, Janita divo janita pjithivy&h piba tomam madSya hain iota- 
krato I "GenUrator of EeSven, generator of the Earth, drink soma to 
exhilarate thee, o god of mighty force.” In viii.*67, 5, as we have 
fsen above, p. 112, Zndm is B|^d to hear atfd see everything. In 
the seventh verse of the same hymn we are told that the belly of 
him, the impetuouaf actor, the slayer of Yyittra, and drinker of 
soma, is full of vigour (jeratmh it purmm udaram turaiya atti 
vidkatahi | vrittraghnah somapavnak). And in viiL 81, 6, it is said of 
!him : atya pltva madanaih devo devoiya ojasd | vikd ’bhi bhuvana 
'bhavat I ” Drinking, a god, of the exhilarating draughts of this god 
(Soma), he, by his energy, overcame all beings (or worlds).” 

(8) Profetmr Bofh's tlteory of the eupermsion of the aorehip of Vanina 
by t^t of Indra. 

ProfesB^or Both is of opinion that Tanina belongs to an older 
dynasty of gods than Indra, and that during the T^ic age the high 
consideration originally attaching to the former was in course of being 
transferred to the latter. In support of his position that YaruTta’s 
worship was then declining, he urges the circumstance that, in the 
Vnth book of th^ Big>veda, which contains the latest productions of 
that period, there is not a single entire hymn addressed to this deity 

>“7 See the loumal of the German Oriental Society, vi, 73; and B5htlingk and 
Beth’s Sanskrit and German Lexicon, s.c. Indra. Professor Whitney adopts the 
same riew (Joum. Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 327). Windischmann, in his Mithra, 
p. 54, extends the samf remark to that god also. The passage is translated in the 
2nd Tol. of this work, p. 296. Although, however, there is no hjinn in the tenth 
Handala addressed exclnsiTely to Varona, there are two, the 126th, of eight verses, 
and the*185th, of three versos, in which he is invoked along with two of the othra 
Adityus, Mitra and Aryaman. In only two verses of the farmer of these hymns is 
r^erenee made to any other god, viz., to Bndra, the Karats, and Agni in the verse 5, 
and Agni in verse 8. Varana is also invoked, fr referred to, along with other deities, 
in numerous single verses of tiie 10th Magdala, viz?, in 8, 5; 10, 6; 11, 1; 12, 8 : 
14,7; 30,1; 81,9t 36,10; 36,1,3,12,13.; 87,1; 61,2,4; 61,17; 68,9; 
64,6,12; 66,1,6,8,9; 66,2; 70,11; 76,2; 83,2; 84,7; 86,17,24 ; 89,8, 
9; 93,4;^7,16; 98,1; 99,10; 103,9; 109,2; 113,6; 123,6; 124,4,6,7; 
1^,1; 130,6; 132,2; 147,6; 167,3; 173,6. See the^dex to lianglois’s 
Bnmeh translation of the B.y. 
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1<3ie anbstanoe of his mteiesting obsarraiaans:-— 

The superaession of the one god by the oth§r Both ttonsidete to be S 
lesnlt, or feature, of the gradual modifioatioa whidi the^ oM AriaB 
religion aoon began to undergo afh^ it had been transplanted into 
India. The more supersensuoua or ^iritual elements of this religion 
he thinltB were preserved, though in a peculiar and sonftwhat altered 
form, in the Persidh creed, which, at the same time, rejected almost 
entirely the gods reprosSnting the powers of nature, whom it had also 
inherited from an earlier age. The Indian &ith, as found in the Big- 
veda, has, on the contrary, according to Both, be^hn already to give the 
preference to these latter deities, to transfer to them an ever-increasing 
dignity and honour, to draw down the divine life into nature, and to 
bring it ever closer to man. Proof of this is especially to be found j])L 
the development of the myth regarding Indra, a god who, in the 
earlier period of Arian religious history, either had no eadstence, or 
was confined to an obscure province. The Zend legend assigns to 
another god the function which forms the essence of the later myth 
concerning Indra. This god Trita, however, disappears in the Indian 
mythology of tho Yedio age, and is succeeded by Indra. And not 
only so, but towards the end of this period Indra begins to dislodge 
oven Yoruna himself, the highest^ god of the ancient creed, from the 
position which is shewn, partly by historical testimonies, and partly 
by the very conception of his character, to belong to him, and becomes/) 
if not the supreme god, at least the national god, whpm his encomiasts 
strive to elevate above the ancient Yaruga. This process was com¬ 
pleted in the post-vedic period, as is shewn already in the Brahmagaa 
and other works of the same era. Indra becomes the chief oi tho 
Indian heaven, and maintains this place even in t|ie composite system 
which adopted into itself the three great gods. (Hie course of the 
movement was therefore this, that an old god, common to the,Arians 
(».«. the Persians and Indians), and perhaps also to the entire Indo> 
Germanic race, Yaruga-Ormuzd-Uranos, is thrown back into the daijc* 
ness, and in his room Indra, a peculiarly Indian, and a national god, 
is intruded. With Yamna disappears at the same time the ancient 
character of the people, while with Indra there was introduced in the 
some degree a new iharacter, foreign to the primitiTe Indo^emanio 
nature. \|ewed !n its internal aspect, this modification of the religions 
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oono^ticmg of the Aryas oonKsts in ah eTSOinoreasing tendency to 
nttennate the ^persensnona, myeterione side of the oteed, until the 
(dds, \^ho were originally the highest and most spiritnsl, liaTe become 
unmeaning representatives of nature, Yamga bring nothing more than 
the mler of the sea, and the Adityas merely regents of the sun’s course. 
This process *hf degradation naturally led to a reaorion. <See the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, vi. 76 f.) ' 
r The superior antiquity of Ta^a to Indra'teay no doubt (as inti'> 
mated in the passage just quoted), be argued from the fact already 
noticed of the ooiucidnnce of the name of the former with that of the 
Greek Ovpcuwi, which goes some way to prove that a deity of this 
name was worshipped by the entire Indo-Germanic race before ite 
yestem branches were separated from the eastern, whilst we shall 
in vain for any traces of the name Indra in the Greek mythology. 

(9) Suptnmion of JDyaus Jy Indra, according to Profestort 
Benfey and Brial. 

It is, however, as I have already intimated, p. 34, the opinion of 
other writers that Indra was rather the successor of Byaus than of 
Varuga. Thus in a note (occasioned by the word tthatar) to his trans¬ 
lation of B.y. i. 33, 5 (Orient und‘ Occident, i. 48, 1862), Professor 
.Benfey writes: “It may be distinctly shewn that Indra took the place 
bf the god of the^ heaven, who in the Vedas is invoked in the vocative 
as Byaimh pitar (B.y. vi. 51, 5). This is proved by the fact that this 
phrase is exactly reflected in the Latin (Biespiter ? and Jupiter (for 
Dyonspiter) and in the Greek Zev irarlp (which is consequently to be 
taken for l?eSy varip), as a religious formula fixed, like many others, 
before the separation of the languages. When the Sanskrit people left 
the common counbry where for them, as well as for the other kindred 
tribes, the brUliant radiance of heaven {divant, port, from div, to 
ri|jne. . . ) appeared to them, in consequence of the climate there 
^vailing, as the holiest thing, and settled in the sultry India, where 
file i^w of the heaven is destructive, apd only its r^ operates bmte- 
fioenfiy, fiiis aqiect of the celestial deity must have appeared the most 
adatahle,*^ that the epithet Plnvius in a eertrin measure absorbed all 
the other chamctmistics of Byaush pito. This found its expression in 
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tiie name Ind-ra, la which we unhemtatinglj' recognize a word (which 
BTOie la some local dialect, and was then diffused with the spread of 
the worship) standing for sind-ra, which aglUn was derived ^&om ^and, 
‘ to drop.’. . . *® The conceptions which had been attached to Byaus, 
Jou^ Zevi, were then tran^ezred to Indra, and (tccordingly we find 
the epithet stator, whi<di in Latin is attaofied to Jnpp?ter, applied to 
him.” In this view Professor Benfey is followed by M. Michel Br€al, 
in his “ Hercule ot dacus,” p. lOR* After giving in Section V. an 
account of the myth of Indra and Vyittra, this able ^tgr proceeds in 
the following section to explain its formation. I translate a few 
sentences from p. 101: “ The first thing which ought to strike us is 
that the hero of the myth is not the same in the Indian, as in the 
classical mythology. The name Indra has nothing in common with 
Zeus; further Indra is an exclusively Indian god, created at an epoch 
when the ancestors of the European races had been already separated 
from their brothers in Asia; in reading the Vedas we are in some sort 
spectators of his first appearance, which newly coincides with the 
composition of the earliest hymns. Bht we have already said that the 
Vedio mythology is extremely floating, that the attributes of one god 
are easily transferred to another, and that in place of Indra, other gods 
are often invoked as the conqugForg of Vyittra. We are authorized 
then to think that in this myth Indra occupies the place of some more 
ancient divinity. The name of this god, which wo may give with 
perfect certainty, is Byaus, or Byaushpitar, the Seaven, father of 
beings.' Byaus is the first god of the IndO'Europeon nations: main¬ 
tained in his supreme rank by the Glreeks and Latins, he has fallen 
from it in the Vedas, although ho is there sememes invoked, chiefly 
in company with the goddess Pyithivi (the Earth)5’ 


SM Professor MiiUer assigns the same sense to Indra, in his Lectures on language, 
H. 430, note, where he writes: Inira, a name peculiar to India, admits but of one 
etymology, t.e. it must be derived from the some root, whatever that may he, w^h 
ia Sanskrit yielded indu, drop, sap. It meant originally the giver of rain, the 
Jupiter pluvius, a deity in India more often present to the mind of the worshippoi 
than any other. Cf. Benfey, Orient uad Occident, vol. i. p. ft.” Professor Both, in 
his Lexicon, <.r. thinks the word comes from the root i» or im>, with fto suffix r, 
preceded by epenthetic d, and means “the overcomer," “the powerfiiR" The old 
Indian derivations, may bo found as he remarks, ia Nir, i. 8. See also SSyapa on 
fiy. i. 34,srefen'cd to by Both, lllust. of Nir., p. 136. 
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Bnt,wfaatever may be the oaee aa r^arfs Byatu, the inoteaaing 
popularity of In4ta may,^o doubt, as Professor Both suppose^ have 
tended also to eclipse the lultre of Varuoa. 


(10) Opmitmi^Prqfessort Jfloth, Wlatoey, Spiegel, cmi Dr. F. WinUteh- 
muwi, on the guesiion tehethi» Va/nsna avtA jllaiwi "HTtmAn. are histo*. 
rieally cmneeted. 

If Professor ^th’s opinion,’'" that there is not merely an analogy, but 
an actual historical connection between the Adityas and the Amshaspands 
of the Zend Avesta, be well founded, it will be made out that Tampa, 
who is one of the Adityas, must have been worshipped by the Aryans 
b^re the separation of the Persian from the Indian branch of that 
family. And this conclusion wiU be confirmed if we adopt the sug¬ 
gestion of Professor TTbitney,’"’ that Ahura-Mazda is a development 
of Varupa. 

1 learn, however, from a communication with which I have lately 
been &voared by Professor Spi<%el, of Erlangen, that that eminent 
Zend scholar is unable to recognize any similarity between Ahura- 
Mazda and Vamga, and considers the connection of the Amshaspands 
with the Adityas to bo very doubtful.”* The late Dr. Windischmanu 

•SM Jonm. Germ. Orient. Society, vi. 69, 70. 

•sjo Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii. 327. “Abura Mazda, Ominzd, 
himself is,'* he writes, “ as is hardly to be doubted, a development of Tarutia, the 
Adityas are correlatives of the Amshaspands, there even exists in the Persian religion 
the same close connection between Ahura MazdS and Mithra as in the Indian between 
Mitra and Vamna.” There is no doubt that the term Amra, “ spirit,” which is 
frequently applied to Varedto and to Mitra, and also to Indra and others of the Yedic 
gods, is the same word wAicb, in its Zend form, Ahura, makes up, with the addition 
of Mazda, the appellation of the supreme and benevolent deity of the Iranian my¬ 
thology. Professor Muller regards the names Ahuro Mazdao as corresponding to 
the Sanskrit Amro.medhat, the “ wise spirit” (Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Srat series, let edition, p. 195). See also Professor Benfeys Glossary to the SSma- 
tc4p (1848) *,v. medhas, from which it appears that that scholar hrul adopted the 
same identification, and considers the existing reading of B.V. viii. 20,17, aiuraaya 
vedhaea^ to be a corruption of amratya medlmaafy. But vedhas occurs elsewhere as 
an epithet of the gods, %.g. of Vishnu in i 156, 2,4, In the last of these verses he is 
styM nianUasya vedhamh. 

In regard to Ahura-Mazda and the Amshaspands, Professor Spiegel has, as be 
infmrms me, collected all the positive information he eould obtain in the Avesta, in 
the Introduction to the 3rd voL of his translatian, pp. iu. if. 
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dio, JU FrofeB^ ^iegd isfoims beld Mtffa Mazda to M a^rardj 
Irasiaii (ZoroaBtiisdie fitadien, p. 122). aAjid such of the groio^ 
for leg^irding Yaraga as an oldar deity thaa Indra as miglit otherwise 
have been derived from the Zend^vesta, would be a good ded 
weakened if we eonld look, upon the Indra or ^jrdra of the Zend 
books as standing for the same god who known Si India under 
the fanner name (see Spiegel’s Avesta, ^ 10), and as r^iesent- 
ing a deity who had at one time B6sn an object of wor^ip oommdh 
both to the Indian and Pendan Aryans, but who the separa¬ 
tion of the two tribes was degraded by the latter into an evil 
spirit Por while Indra would thus bo proved to have been known 
before the period of that separation, he might also have been at one 
time a god held by both divisions of the Aryas in high consideration aa 
well as Yaruga. I learn, however, from Professor Spiegel, that the 
materials afforded by the Zend books in reference to this name are not 
sufficient to afford a basis for any positive conclusions.”* 


(11) Whether there are any poeeag^e in the hymns which decisively shew 
that Indra teas superseding Varuna. 

Peyond the fact noticed by Both, that Yanina is much less fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the last than in the earlier books of the Big- 
vedo, I have not observed in the hymns themselves anything that can 


•“ The identification of Andra with Indra was, lu Professor Spiegel tells me, first 
proposed by Bumonf (Yosna 526 if.), where a translation is given of the passage in 
which Andra is mentioned. It is rendered thus by Spiegel himself, in hisAvesta, L 176: 
“ I fight with Indra, I fight with S'auru, I fight with the Baeva Haoghaithi, to drive 
them away from the dwelling, the village, the oastle, the co^try." The name India 
or Andra, as Prof. Spiegel fiuther informs me, oecnrs oulyin one other passage (Wester- 
gaard, Zendavesta, p. 476), which he (Prof. S.) believes to bo interpolated. It con¬ 
tains merely the name, and consequently throws no further light on the ptsition of 
the god in the Avesta. The infonnatiqn found in the later Parsee boohs regarding 
Indra or Andra is also meagre (compare Spiegel’s Avesta, iu 35), On this subject 
Professor Spiegel makes the following remarks, in the Introduction to the 3rd vol. of 
his Avesta, p. lixzi.; “It is said by some that the Andra of the Avesta is the Indra 
of the Tedas, that Naoghaitbya answers to NSaatyas, and Sdfaiva to Sarva. Hero 
from a real fact a quite incorrect conclusion is drawn. The names are the same in 
both religious systems; but how far the things resemble each other ciri never be 
shown in the same iganner as the rimilarity of Soma and Haoma, etc.; for the Avesta 
t^ls os nothing more than the name of any of the beings in question.” 
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be aoHtraed as a decisive proof tbat the worsh^ of Indra was super¬ 
seding that of Tai-otia daring the period of their composition. It is 
irhe that oven in the earlier parts of the Yeda the number of hymns 
addressed to the former god is^uoh greater than that in which the 
latter is celebrated. But 1 have not discovered any expressions which 
would distinctly indicate that the popularity of the one was waning, 
and that of the other increasing. There are, however, some passages 
vhich, though they do not afford^any clear in^cations in support of 
such a Buppo^tiqn, are, at all events, not inconsistent with its correct¬ 
ness. Thus there are several hymns in which Indra is associated with 
Yaruga’” as an object of celebration, and where the two are described as 
acting in concert, viz., i. 17; iv. 41; iv. 42; vi. 68 ; vii. 62; vii. 83; 
uii. 84; vii. 85; etc.; and this association of the two might have 
arisen from the worshippers of Indra desiring to enhance the dignity 
of that god by attaching him to the older and more venerable deity. 
In viL 34, 24, Yarnga is said to have Indra for his friend ( Faruttafi 
Indrasakha), but this cannot well bear the interpretation that some of 
their worshippers had been in che habit of regarding them as rivals 
and enemies, as in i. 22, 19, Yishnu is called the intimate friend of 
Indra {Indratya yujyah taklta). Indra and Yaruga are called the two 
monarebs, tamrajd, and the supporters of all creatures*'* (i. 17, 1, 2); 
£xed in their designs, dhrila-watu (vi. 68, 10). Yaruga is supplicated 
^ong with Indra to discharge a gleaming and violent thunderbolt 
against the worshippers’ enemy {didyum aminn ojiththtm ugri ni 
tadhiihtam vajratn, iv. 41, 4), though in most other places (see above) 
Indra alone is regarded as the thunderer. In vii. 82, 2, it is said that 
one of the two, Yaruga, is called samraf, monarch (as he is in various 
places, see above, {p. 60), and the other, Indra, is called sverdf, inde¬ 
pendent ruler (iii. 46, 1, and elsewhere; see i. 61, 9, above); and 
their separate relations and functions are described in other parts of 
this and the following hymns, vii. 82, 6: Indrd-varund yad irndm 
^tairathw vUndj&tdni hhwanaiya majmand | Jjshemem Mitro Faruna^ 
duvatyoH Xmidihir ugrak iuhham mya^ lyate | 6. Aj&mim mryah 
inathayatUam dtit-ad dabhreihur pr» Ihiyaga^ J *‘iB}dra 

*•* In A.V. iv. 26,1, 2, Yaruga and Vishgu are worshipped together. 

** Shahtdrd eharihanimm. The same epithet is applied to Mitra and Varuga in ». 
67, 2; and Varuga is called eharihafii-ihTit, "supporter of creStnres,” in iv. 1,2. 
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and Tarusa, arben ye foamed all timae creatittea ef the arorld Igr yoor 
power, Mitra waits upon Yaiosa with yrMhi tbe otbec 

fierce (god «,«. lodn) is resplendent alon^ mth the'Maruts. 6. The 
one orerootnes the destructiTe enemy f the other with few repels many.” 
TiL 83, 9: Ffittrani anyali samiUuthu jighnate vratani mga^ abhi 
rahhate »ad& | “ The one (Indra) loves to %Iay enemiei^in battle; the 
other (Taruna) always muntains his ordinances.” vii. 84, 2: Pori no 
h«h VarwMoya vryyS^Strum nah I»^ah krinavad « lokam | “Do thqp 
remove foom us the wrath of YaruQa; may Indra open to ns an ample 
space.” vii. 85, S: Krithfir anyo dharayati prMikt^ nfitlrdtii anya^ 
apra^i hatUi | “ llie one sustains the separate creatures; the other 
slays unequalled enemies.” So, too, their joint action is described in 
other verses. Thus they are said to have dug. the channels of ^e 
rivers, to have impelled the sun in the sky (vii. .82, 3: anu apam 
hhani atriniam yasd & sUryatn mrayataih iivi prMum), and to have 
made all creatures (ibid. S). All the other gods are smd to have 
uafused strength and vigour into these two in the highest heaven 
(ibid. 2: etivs dmdtah paramo vyoman* tadi vam ojo vfdtAand tam hahtih 
dadhuh). These passages are consistent with the supposition that the 
two gods were felt to have been rivals, and that the author of the hymn 
sought to reconcile their conflicting claims, but they are not conclusive, 
for Yishsu and Indra are also joined together in the some way in some 
hymns, i. 155; vi. 69; vii. 99, 4 ff. (see the 4th VoL of this work, pp^ 
64, 71, 74 fl'.); as are also Agni and Indra in othen^ i. 21; i. 108; L 
109; iii. 12; v. 86; vi. 59; Indra and Yayu in iv. 46-48; Indra and 
Pushan in vL 57; Indra and Soma in vi, 72; viL 104. 

A number of verses occur in different parts of the Rig-veda (via. i. 
133, 1; iv. 28, 7; v. 2, 3, vii. 18, 16; x. 27, 6«^ x. 48, 7) in vriiich 
tile epithet anindra, “one who is no worshipper of Indra,” is em¬ 
ployed ; but it does not appear that it is applied to persons who were 
not worshippers of Indra in particnlor, as distinguished ffom other 
jLryan gods, but either to the aboriginal tribes, who did not worsjpp 
either him or any other Aryan god, or to irreligious Aryas, or rather, 
perhaps generally, to evil spirits as the enemies of Indra. In other 
places (as I have above noticed, p. 104,} wo find sceptical doubts ex-, 
pressed regarding Indra. 

^ The twelfth h^mn of the second book k dqvoted.to the glorification 
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Di In^jRk. The first a]i4 second verses ore as foQovirs: 1., To jSlaf 
ooa prathamo mijptawSn d^o deoan kratunS paryabhiithat j yatya huh- 
mdd rodasl dbhyasetam uf^mnaiya mahnd ta Jtmatah Indra^ ) 2. Yah 
pfi^ivlh vyathamdn&m adrinihad yah parvatdn pratupitdn ariwmdt j- 
yo antarikthaih titname variyo yo dydm astabhndt *a jandsah Indraf | 
" 1. He who,As soon as b(%n, the first, the 'wise, surpassed the gods in 
force: at whose might the two worlds trembled, thfimgh the greatness 
qf his strength, he, o men, is In^sa. 2. He tfho fixed the quivering 
earth, who settled the agitated mountains, who meted out the vast 
atmosphere, who* established the sky,—he, o men, is India.” The 
following verses all end in the same way, by declaring that Indra is he 
who had performed the several acts, or possessed the various powers, 
-which they specify. This might appear as a polemical assertion, 
against gainsayers, of India’s claims to recognition os a fit object of 
worship.*” 

In X. 48, 11, Indra is introduced as saying: Aditydndih VatiMih, 
radriydnddt devo devandm na mindmi dhdma | to md bhadrdya iavaso 
taialuhur apardjitam astj-itam mh&lham | “ I, a god, do not assail the 
rank (or glory) of the Adityas, the Tasus, or the sons of Budra, who 
have fashioned me for glorious power, and made mo unconquerable, 
irreversible, and unassailable.” 

In viii. 51, 2, it is said: Ayiyo asamo nrihkir ehah hi^hfir aydtyah i 
purvlr ati pra vavfidhe vih>d jdtuni ojasii ityddi | 7. VUve to Indra 
^ryam dovdh an^ hratim, daduh | 12. Satyam id vai u tah vayam 
Indrafh stmdma ndnfitam | mahdn usunvato vadho hhdri jyotlhsM »un~ 
vatak I 2. Without a fellow, unequalled by men, India, alone, 'un*' 
conquered, has surpassed in power many tribes and all creatures. 7. 
All the gods yield to* the Indra in valour and strength. 12. May we 
praise Indra truly and not falsely: great destruction falls upon him 
who pours out no libations to India,*” while he who does ofier them is 
Idessed with abundant light.” 

}n iv. 30, 1 ff. Indra is described as having no superior or equal, 
{IMcir Indra tvad wttaro na jydydn atU Vrittrahan \ mkir ooa yaihd 

• . 

^ There is another h^mn (x. 86), each verse of which ends with the words “India 
is superior tg all; ” but the drift of the hymn is too obscure to admit of my detei'. 
mining whsuier it has any polemical tendency or not. 

t” This sentiment appeals t} be ideated boai i. 101,4. 
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ivain), and as liaTing alone conquered all tha gods in 4ud m 

TiL 31,7, it is sud that even the farmer gods yabordinated their powers 
to his divine glory and kingly dignity (ihvhS ehit U atwryjfa.yik 
anu kihattrBya mamirt gaihaffni). In \he following passages (formerly 
quoted in the 4th voL of this work, pp. 85 fil), it is said that all 
of the gods are nnahle to frustrate the ifighty deeds and counsels 
of Indra (iL 83, I); that no one, whether god or man, either sur¬ 
passes or equals him (^. SO, 4); tlwit no one, celestial or terrestrial 
has been bom, or shall be bora, like to him (vii. 33, 33) ^ and that by 
battle be has acquired ample space (or wealth) fdr the gods (viL 98, 3). 
It is even said (i. 101, 3) that Varuna and Burya aro subject to the 
command of Indra (yatya vrate Varuno yatya Suryah) ; and in x. 89, 
8, 9, the latter is besought to destroy the enemies of Mitra, Aryamag, 
and Varusa (thereby evincing, of coiuse, his superiority to those three 
gods) {pra ye Mitraeya Varunasya dhama yujath na jana^ minmti 
Mitram \ 9. Pra ye Mitram pra Aryamanaih dureva^ pra eangirah pra 
Varunam mimnti | ni amitreahu vadham Indra tafarafn vpithan vriahs.nam 
aruehaM UMi). 

All these texts, however, which are so laudatory of Indra, may be 
paralleled in the Big-veda, not only by similar ones referring to Mitra 
and Varuna (as we have seen above), but also by, a farther set of texts, 
in which other gods are magnified in the same style of panegyric. 
This is in accoidunce with the practice of the Indian poets to exag< 
gerate*” (in a manner which renders them often' mutgally inconsistent*) 
the attributes of the particular deity who happens at the moment to be 
the object of celebration. Thus in ii. 38, 9, it is smd that neither 
Indra, Varupa, Ultra, Aryaman, nor Budra can resist the ordinance of 
Savitfi {na yaeya Indro Varuno na Mitro vratameAryama na minanti 
Rudrah) ; and in vii. 38,4, that the divine Aditi, and the kings Varuna, 
Uitra, and Aryaman unite to magnify the same deity {abhi yaih devl 
Aditih grinuti eavaHt devasya Savitur jueh&na | aihi eamrUjo Varuno 
yrtnanii abhi Mitraeo Aryama eajoeh&h). Again, in i. 156, 4, it^is 
declared that king Varuna and the Asvina submit to the power of 
Vishgu {fam aaya raja Varunaa tarn AAoina hratum aachante MUrutaeya 
vedhaaah). In i. 141, 9, Varuija, Mitra, and Aryaman are said to 
triumph through Agni when he blazes forth {tvays, hi Ajhe Varujgo 
* See MitUer’s Aao. lad. Lit. pp. 682 ff. 
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tUfitaanUo Miin^ kUadt^ AryamS). la iv. 6, 4', tile eeaiie god !■ 
besoQglit to ooBwime thoa^ eaemiee who menace the etahle abodes *" of 
Varnea an^ the Wise Mitrh ( pra tSn Agnir iabhasat . . . pro y» mi- 
itanti Varun/uya dhamapriya Mitrasya chetato dhrmSni). If, therefore, 
we were to infer fj^om passages like i. 101, 3 (which declares Yaruga 
and Surya to*be subject Ito Indra), that the worship of Indra was 
beginning to gain ground ^on that of Vamna, we sfiould hare, in like 
manner, to conclude from the other texts just cited, that the worship 
of Savitpi, or^Yishnu, or Agni, was beginning to supersede that of all 
^e other deities who* are there subordinated to them, not excepting 
India himself. 

(12) Indra at repretented in the hymnt :—a metrical sheteh. 

In the following verses I have endeavoured to combine in one 
picture the most salient and characteristic points in the represen¬ 
tations of Indra, which are contained in the hymns. It will be seen 
tl^at some parts of the sketch are translations, nearly literal, of verses 
occurring there; that other portions are condensed summaries of epi¬ 
thets, or descriptions, which are by far too numerous and too similar 
to each other to be ^ reproduced in detail; and that a third class of 
passages contains an amplification, and not an approximate rendering, 

pf the texts of the original on which they are founded. 

« 

(l) Invitation of Indra to the taerifice. 

Hear, Indra, mighty Thunderer, hear. 

Bright regent of the middle sphere ; 

Listi^hile we sweetly sing thy praise. 

In new, and well-constracted, lays. 

Hymns deftly framed by poet skilled, 

As artizans a chariot build. 

Come, Indra, come, thou much-invoked. 

Our potent hymn thy steeds has yoked; 

Thy golden car already Waits 
Thy pleasure at thy palace-gates: 


Ordiaanocs.—Both, «.v. dKiman. 
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Friend Indra, from the sky de^pend, 

Thy cotixse propitious hither b|nd; 

Come straight, and may no rival priest 
Prevail to draw thee fe6m our feast. 

Let no one catch thee unawares, 

Like bird the artful fowler sn&res. 

All ft prepared; the Soma draught 
Is sweet hs thou haat«yer quaffed; 

And we will feed with com, and tend. 

Thy coursers ot their journey’s end. 

But, India, though of us thou thinkcst, 

And our libations gladly drinkest. 

We, mortal men, can only share 
A humble portion of thy care. 

We know how many potent ties 
Enchain thee in thy paradise. 

Thou hast at homo a lovely wife,* 

The charm and solace oft thy life; 

Thou hast a ceaseless round of joys. 

Which aU thy circling hours employs— 

Joys such as gods immortal know, „ 

Unguessed by mortals here below. 

But, brother Indra, come, benign. 

Accept our gifts, thou friend divine. 

Come, Indra, come in eager haste. 

Our hymns to hear, our food to taste, 
like lover lured by female charms. 

Who rushes to his mistress’ arms. 

Accept our sweet and grateful song; 

Come, we wall not detain thee long. 

(2) Jnfira't hirfh. 

Hear, Indra, while thy birth we sing. 

The deeds, thy .greatness, glorious kiilg. 

Old father 8ky’*“ and mother Earth 
Both quaked, confounded at thy birth. 

Dyotts = Z(^« 
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The Sky- ^claimed, at that great sight, 
y Thy falser was a stalwart wight; 

Of most coilsTimmate Skill was he, 

The god whose g«niu8 fashioned thoe.” 

This infant of unrivalled force 
^ Sprang forth from a transcendant source. 

A blessed mother bore the child, * 

And fondly on her offspring smiled. 

Foretelling then, with pride and joy. 

The might and glory of the boy. 

He needed not a tedious length 
Of autumns to mature his strength; 

His force he felt as soon as bom. 

And laughed all hostile powers to scorn. 
Grasping Ms deadly shafts, in pride 
Of prowess, thus the infant cried:— 

“ Where, mother, dwell those warriors fierce 
Whoso haughty hearts these bolts must pierce T* 
And when thy father proved thy foe. 

Thy fury, Indra, laid lym low. 

"Who j-ainly sought thy life to take. 

When thou didst sleep, when thou didst wake ? 
Who, Indra, in his Vengeful mood, 

3^y mother doomed to widowhood ? 

What god stood by, thy -wrath to fire. 

When, seizing by the foot thy sire, 

Thou smot’st Mm dead, in youthful ire ? 

(3) Indra’t arriml. 

Fulfilling now our ardent prayer. 

The god approaches through the air. 

Ou, on, he comes, majesfio, bright. 

Our louged-for Meud appears in sight. 

TG* brilliant form, behold afar. 

Towers stately on his gold^ car. 

Fair ^unlike lustre, godlike grace. 

And martial fire illume his face. 
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Yet not one fom alone he bears, 

f' 

But various shapes of glory wejrsj 
His aspects changing at his vtdU, 
Transmuted, yet resplendent still. 

In warlike semblance see him stand. 

Bed lightnings wielding in hia hand.' 

The heavenly steeds, his shining team, 
With all the peacock’%oolouis*gleain. 
Besistless, snorting, onihey fly. 

As swift as thought, across the skji; 

And soon bring nigh their mighty lord. 

To us, his Mends, a friend adored. 

Now India from the sky descends; 

Tea, ye*8, to us his way ho wends. 

Although we see him not, we know 
He now is present here below. 

Within our hallowed precincts placed. 

He longs our grateful ft^t to taste. 

(4) Indra invited to drink the Soma draught. 

Thou, India, oft of old hast quafied 
With keen delight our Soma draught. 

AU gods the luscious Soma love. 

But thou aU other gods above. 

Thy mother knew how well this juice 
Was fitted for her infant’s use. 

Into a cup she crushed the sap. 

Which thou didst sip upon her lap.. 

Yes, Indra, on thy natal mom. 

The very hour that thou wast bom. 

Thou didst those jovial tastes display 
Which still survive in strength to-day. 

And once, thou prince of genial souls, 

Men say thou (frainedst thirty bowls.. 

To thee the sqma-draughts proceed. 

As streamletl^ the lake they feed, 

Oifrivers to the ocean speed. 
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Our cup is foamiug to the brim 
With Somft pressed to souud of hymiu 
Como, diinh:, thy utmost crarisg slake, 
Iiike thirsty stag in forest lake. 

Of bull that roams in arid waste, 

Afid burtw the cooling brook to taste. 
Indulge thy taste, and quaff at will, 
Drink, drink agaip, profusely swill. 
Drink, thy capacious stomach filL 

(6) Prai»« of Stma. 

This Soma is a god; he cures 
The sharpest ills that man enduros. 

Ho heals the sick, the sod he cheers. 

He nerves the weak, dispels their fears. 
The faint with martial ardour fires. 
With iofty thoughts the bard inspires, 
The soul from earth to heaven ho lifts ; 
So great and wondrous are his gifts. 
Men feel the god within their veins. 
And cry in loud exulting strains: 

“ We’ve quaffed the Soma bright. 

And are immortal grown ; 
yTe’ve entered into light. 

And all the gods have known. 

What mortal now can harm. 

Or foeman vex us more ? 

Thsough thee beyond alarm 
Iimnortal god, we soar.” 

The gods themselves with pleasure feel 
King Soma’s infi.uence o’er them steal; 
And Indra once, as bards have told. 
Thus sang in merry mood of old;— 

(6) indra’s drinkii^-eong. 

B 

“ Tes, yes, I will be generous now. 
And grant the bard a horse and cow : 
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Fve qiia&d ths Boma-dioa^t. 

These diaughts impel me with theiforce 
Of blasts that sweep in forious oonrse: 

I’ve quaffed the soma-drau%ht 
They drive me like a car that iq)eedB, 

■When whirled along by flying st&^s. 

These hymns approach me fondly jnow, 

As hastes to calf the mothgr-cow. 

I turn them over as I muse, 

As carpenter the log he hews. 

The tribes of men, the nations all, 

I count as something very small. 

Soth worlds, how vast aoe’er they be, 

Don’t equal even the half of me. 

The heaven in greatness I surpass. 

And this broad earth, though vast her mass, 

Come, lot me as a plaything seize, * 

And^ss her wheresoe’er I please. 

Come, let me smite with vigorous blow, 

And send her flying to and fro. 

My half is in the heav^y sphere, 

I’ve drawn the other half down here. 

How great my glory and my power! 

Aloft into the skies I tower. 

I’m ready now to mount in air. 

Oblations to the gods to bear: 

I’ve quaffed the Soma-draught.*“ 

(7) Ini/ra iritih the libation. 

And not in vain the mortal prays, 

I'or nothing loth the god obeys. 

The proffered bowl he takes; 

■Well trained the generous juice to dndti^ 

He quaffs it once, he quaf& again, 

Till all his thi^ he slakes. 

•xi This “drinking jong" is a translation, as we have already seen, p. 01, nearly 
lite^ of the U9th hymn of ihe lOUi Book of the Big-veda. 
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And soon power the Soma shows, 

Thioagh Iifdra’s rems the infliience fiows^ 

With fervour flashed he stouds ; 

TTis forehead glowsf his eyes are fired, 

His ipighty frame with force inspired. 

His towermg form expands. 

He straightway calls his brave allies,' 

To valorous deeds exhorts, and cries— 

“ Stride, Vishnu, forward stride ; 

Come, Maruts, forth with me to war, 

See yonder Vfittra stands afar. 

And waits the coming of my car; 

We soon shall crush his pride.” 

(8) Indra, attetidei hy th» JUaruls, seta out to encounter Vrittra. 
Amid the plaudits, long and loud, 

Which burst from aU the heavenly crowd, 

Charmed hy the sweet and magic sound * 

Of hymns pronounced by bards renowned. 

Viewed by admiring troops of friends. 

The valiant god his car ascends. 

Swept by his fervid bounding steeds. 

Athwart the sky the hero speeds. 

The Marut-hosts his escort form. 

Impetuous spirits of. the storm. 

On flashing lightning-cars they ride. 

And gleam in warlike pomp and pride : 

Each head a golden helmet crests. 

And glittering mail adorns their breasts; 

Spears on their shordders rest, their hands 
Bear arrows, bows, and lightning-brands. 

Bright tinkling anklets deck their feet. 

And thought than they is not more fleet; 

Like lions’ roar their voice of doom ; 

With iron force their teeth consume. 

The hills, the earth itself, they shake. 

All creatures at thefr coming quake; 
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Thdr headlong &iy none can sta'^ 

All obstacles are swept away. 

The forest’s leafy monarchs tall * 

Before their onset crashing fall. 

As when in fierce destructive mood 
“Wild elephants invade a wood. 

(9) Indrt^s conflict Vfittra, 

■Who is it that, without alarm. 

Defies the might of Indra’s arm ; 

That stands and sees without dismay 
The approaching Maruts’ dread array} 

That does not shun, in wild offiight. 

The terrors of the deadly fight ? 

’Tis 'V'rittra,®' he whose magic powers 
From earth withhold the genial showers. 

Of mortal men the foe malign. 

And rival of the race divine, 

Whose demon hosts &om age to age 
With Indra war unce^ing wage. 

Who, times unnumbered, crashed and slain, 
la ever newly bom again, 

And evermore renews the strife 
In which again he forfeits life. 

Perched on a steep aerial height, 

Shone Vrittra’s stately fortress bright. 

Upon the wall, in martial mood, 

The bold gigantic demon stood. 

Confiding in bis magic arts, 

And armed with store of fiery darts. 

And then was seen a dreadful sight. 

When god and demon met in fight. 

His sharpest missiles Ypttra shot. 

His thunderbolts and Hghtnings hot 
He hurled as thick as rain. 


931 Xhe’demon who personifieELdronght, and i« alao called S’nshna and Ahi. 
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The god hi« fieroesfc rage defied, 
ffjt blanteC weapons glanced aside^ 

At Indra launched in Tain. 

When thus he lon^* had Tainly toiled, 

Whep. all his weapons had recoiled, 

Sis final efibrts had been foiled. 

And all his force consumed,— 

In gloomy and despEdring mood 
The baffled demon helpless stood. 

And &new his end was doomed. 

The lightnings then began to flash. 

The direful thunderbolts to crash. 

By Indra proudly hurled. 

The gods themselves with awe were stilled 
And stood aghast, end terror filled 
The universal world. 

Even Tvashtii sage, whose master-hand 
Had forged the berlts his art had planned. 
Who well their temper knew,— 

Quailed when he heard the dreadful clang 
That through the quivering welkin rang. 

As o’er the sky they fiew. 

And who the arrowy shower could stand, 
Hifcharged by Indra’s red right hand,— 
The thunderbolts with hundred joints. 

The iron shafts with thousand points. 

Which blaze and hiss athwart the sky. 
Swift to their mark unerring fly. 

And lay the proudest foemen low. 

With sudden and resistless blow. 

Whose very sound can put to flight 
The fools who dare the Thimderer’s might ? 
Aud soon the knell of Tfittra's doom 
Wao sounded by the clang, and boom 
Of Zndra’s iron shower; 

Pierced, cloven, crushed, with hortid yelU 
The dying demon headlong fell 
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Down fiom liia cloud>bnilt 
Now boimd by Bbabsa’s spell no fnore. 

The clouds discbarge theic liquid store ; 
And, long by torrid suubdbms baked, 

The plains by o<^ioas showers are slak^; 
The rivers swtril, and sea-ward lAveep 
Their fbrbid torrents broad and deep. 

The peasant views, witbt^eep delight 
And thankhil heart, the auspicious sight. 
Sis leafless fields, so sere and sad, 

Will soon with waving crops be clad. 

And mother Earth, now brown and bare, 

A robe of brilliant green will wear. 

And now the clouds disperse, the blue 
Of heaven once more comes forth to view. 
The sun shines out, aU nature smiles. 
Redeemed from Vfittra’s power andr wiles ; 
The gods, with gratulations meet. 

And loud acclaim, the victor greet; 

While ludra’s mortal votaries sing 
The praises of their friend and king. 

The frogs, too, dormant long, awake. 

And floating on the brimming lake. 

In loud responsive croak unite. 

And swell the chorus of delight. 

(10) Indra's greatnesg. 

What poet now, what sage of old. 

The greatness of that god hath told, 

Who from his body vast gave birth 
To father Sky and mother Earth ; 

Who hung the heavms in empty space. 

And gave the earth a stable base ; 

Who framed and. lighted up the sun. 

And made a path fixr him to run ; 

Whose power transcendent, since their birth 
Asiihder holds the heaven and earth. 
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Ax cltaxiotin^e^ are aput 
Sj^axles &a|,aed by workmen’s art ? 

In g^atness i^o with Him can vie. 

Who fills the earth, ‘the air, the sky, 

Whose presence nnperceived extends 
i^eyond the World’s remotest ends ? 

A hundred earths, if sach there be, 

A htmdred sMes fal| ihort of thee; 

A thousand s\ins would not outshine 
^he' efiul^cnoe of thy light divine. 

The worlds, which mortals boundless deem. 
To thee but as a handful seem. 

Thou, Indra, art without a peer 
On earth, or yonder heavenly sphere. 

Thee, god, such matchless powers adorn. 
That thou without a foe wast bom. 

Thou art the universal lord. 

By gods revered, by men adored. 

Should all the other gods conspire. 

They could not finstrate thy desire. 

The circling years, which wear away 
All else, to thee bring no decay; 

Thou bloomest on in youthful force. 

While countless ages run their course. 
IJnvexed by cares, or fears, or strifo. 

In bliss serene flows on thy life. 

(11) jfhdrdB relations to his worshippers. 

Thou, Indra, art a friend, a brother, 

A TrinKirmTi dear, a father, mother. 

Though thou hast troops of friends, yet we 
Can boast no other friend but thee. 

With this our hymn thy sk^ we grasp. 

As boys their father’s garments clasp ; 

Oar ardent prayers thy form embrace, 

As women’s arms their lords enlace; 
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They lotmd thee eliog i!^th geatte force, 

Like saddOLe^girth axonnd a hersel 
With faith we claim thine aid^vuie, 

For thou art ours, and w% ore thine. 

Thou art not deaf; though far away. 

Thou hearest^dll, whate’er we pfay. 

And be not like a lazy priest, 

Who battens at the daiBt;jr feast, 

Sits still in self-indnlgent ease. 

And only caies himself to please.. 

Come, dole not out with niggard hand 
The brilliant boons at thy command. 

Thy gracious hands are wont to grant 
Frofusely all thy servants want. 

Why is it, then, thou sittest still. 

And dost not now onr hopes fulfil ? 

If I were thou, and thou wert I, • 

My suppliant should not ■vainly cry. 

Wert thou a mortal, I divine, 

In want I ne’er would let thee pine. 

Had 1, like thee, ■unijounded power, 

I gifts on all my friends would shower. 

Shed wealth, as trees, when shaken, rain 
Tb^ ripe fruit down upon the plain. , 

Thy strong right band, groat god, we hold 
With eager grasp, imploring gold. 

Thou canst our longings all fulfil. 

If such shall only be thy will. 

Like headlong hull’s, thy matchless ^oroe 
Strikes all things down that her thy course. 

Art thou to gracious acts iudined ? 

Then who shall make thee change thy mind ? 

Abundant aids shoot forth from thee. 

As leafy houghs from -vigorous tree. 

To -wifeless men thou gi-Vest wivai. 

And joyfol mak’st their joyleS® livcB. 
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Thou ^vest aons, oourageous, stsong. 

To guard their aged eires &om wmug. 
.Lands, jewels, horses, herds of kixie,— 

AU kmds of wealth Ire gifts of thine. 

friend is never slain; has might 
Is never worsted in the fight. , 

Yob, those who in the battle’s ^ock, 

Thine aid, victoiiouSrgod, invoke, 
yrith force inspired, with deafening shout 
Of triumph, put their foes to rout. 

Thou blessest those thy praise who sing, 

And plenteous gifts devoutly bring; 

But thou chastisest all the proud. 

The niggard, and the faithless crowd. 

Who thine existence doubt, and cry 
In scorn, “ No Indra rules on high.” 

The rich cftn ne’er thy favourites be. 

The rich who neverthink of thee. 

When storms are lulled, and skies are bright, 
Wine-swillers treat thee with despite. 

When clouds collect and, thunders roar. 

The scoffers tremble and adore. 

No deed is done but thou dost see ; 

No word is said unheard by thee. 

The fates of mortals thou dost wield; 

To thy decree the strongest yield. 

Thou dost the high and fierce abase, 

The lo^ly raisest in their place. 

But thy true friends secure repose. 

By thee redeemed &om all their woes. 

From straits brought forth to ample room. 

To glorious light &om thickest gloom. 

And thou dost view with special grace, 

The filir-oomplexioned Aryan race. 

Who own the gods, thmr laws obey. 

And pious homage duly pay. 
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Thou giv’st us horseB, cattle, g<^d, 

4.S thoa didst give our sires of cld. 

Thou ffweep’st away the dark-%kinned brood, 
Tnbnman , lawless, senseless, rude, 

Who know not Indra, hate his &iendS|* 

And spoil the race which he d^ends. 

Chase* far away the robbers chase. 

Slay those barbarians bl^ck and base; 

And save us, Indra, &om the spite 
Of sprites that haunt us in the nigkt, 

Our rites disturb by contact vile. 

Our hallowed offeiiags defile. 

Preserve us, fiiend, dispel our fears, 

And let us live a hundred years. 

And when our earthly course we’ve run. 

And gain’d the region of the Sun, 

Then let us live in ceaseless glee, * 

Sweet nectar quaffing thme with thee. 
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PAEJANTA. 

The foDowing hymn, E.V. t. 88, affords a picturesque description of 
Patjonya, the thundering rain-god: 

< 7. 83, 1. Aehha vada tavatam glrlihir Sbhth tiuhi Patyanya^ ncmtud 
avivilM I hmikradad vriahabho jlradanu^ redo dadh&H othadhUhu gar- 
Iham j 2. Vi vfiiehdn hanU uta haati rakthaao viivam bihhaya hhtwanam 
mahavadhdt \ uta andga^ VihaU vriohnyavato yat Peujmyah gtanayan 
hanti dmhJefitah | 3. 'Rathlva haiayd !ivdn ahkikahipann &vir dditan 
Ij-inute varohy&n aha | dUrSt oimKatya atanadhah ud Irate yat Parjanyah 
hfinute vanhyaih nabhah | 4. Pra v&ts^ velnti patayanti mdywtah ud 
oshadhlr jihatt pinvate svajf | ir& viivasmai Ihuvanaya jHyate yat Par¬ 
janyah pjrithivlih reta»& 'rati | 5. Yatfja vrate pfithirl namnamlti yasya 
vraU iaphavaj jarlhunti | yatya vrate oahadMr visvarUpah la na^ Par- 
fkpya mahi (arma yaohha | 6. JDiro no vrithtim Maruto rartdhvam pra 
pinvata VfUhno arvaaya dharHh \ arvdn etena stanayitnunB, 4 ihi apo 
nithinchann atwah pits, nah \ 7. Ahhi kranda tdanaya garhham S dha^ 
udanvats pari diya rathena | dfiti^t m karsha niahitam nyaneham aamah 
ihavantu udvato nipSdSh { 8. Mahantaih koSam ud acha niahincha ayan- 
dantaih kvlyS^ via^tsh puraatst | ghpifena dySvS-pfithivt vi undki 
auprapSnam bhavatu aghny&bhya^ | 9. Yat Parjanya kanihradat atana- 
yan ha^i duahkiitab | prati idaih riivam modate yat kineha pfithivySm 
adhi I 10. AvarahVr varaham ud u au gpibhaya akar dhanvSni ati 
tieoai u \ ajijana^ oahadhlr bhy'auSya kam uta prajsbhyo e^pido ma- 
tlahsm I 

1. “ Address fh# powerM (god) with 4hese words; land Prajanys; 
irorship him with reverence: the procreative and stimulating fiructifier, 
resounding, sheds his seed and impregnates the plants. 2. He splits 
the trees, he deatioys the Bakshases; the whole creation is. a&dd of 
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tbe mighty Btrolra; even the innoeent sum flees befote the -^gorous 
god, -when IPajjanya thundering smites thq evil doe».®* 8, Like a 
#.Vi«rinfjflT nr^g forward his horses withm whip, the god brings into 
view his showery scouts. From afar the lion’s roarings arise, when 
Paijanya charges the clouds with rain. 4. The winds blow, the 
lightnings fall, tbe plants shoot up } the heaven firactifi&; food is pro¬ 
duced for all crested things, when Farjanya, thundering, replenishes 
the earth with moisture. 5. Parjapya, befSre whose agency the earft 
bows down, at whose operation all hoofed eatUe quiver; by whose 
action plants (spring up) of every form; do (hcpi gitot us thy mighty 
protection. 6. Grant to us, Maruts, the rain of the sky; replenish 
the streams of the procreative horse; come hither with this thy 
thunder, our divine father, shedding waters. 7. Besound, thunder, 
impregnate, rush hither and thither with thy watery chariot Draw 
on forward with thee thy opened and inverted water-skin; let the hiUs 
and dales be levelled. 8. Baise aloft thy vast water-vessel, and pour 
down showers; let the discharged rivulets roll on forward; moisten the 
heaven and earth with fatness; let thf re be weU-fiUed drinking-places 
for the cows. 9. When thou, Parjanya, resounding and thundering, 
dost slay the evil-doers, the whole universe r^oices, whatever lives upon 
the earth. 10. Thou hast shed down rain; now desist; thou hast 
made the waterless wastes fit to be traversed; thou hast generated 
plants for food, and thou hast fulfilled the desires of living creatures.” ^ 
Paijanya is also celebrated in two other hymns of the Big-veda, vit., 
vii. 101, 102. Tbe latter consists of only three verses, and the former • 
is less spirited and poetical than that which I have translated. It 
issigns to Paijanya, however, several grander epithets and fonctions 
than are found in the other, as it represents this«deity as the lord of 
ill moving creatures (viL 101, 2: yoviivasyajagat^dwa^ ih); declares 

There does not seem to he any sufficient reason to understand erildeers here, 
>nd in verse 9, of the cloud demons, who witbold rtdn, or simply of the malignant 
douds, as Saya^ia in his explanation of verse 9 (pap/dlj-ito mejiiSti) does. The poet 
nay natudUy have suppos^ (hat it was exclusively or principally the wicked 
rere stmck down by thunderbolts. 0r. Biihler thinks the doud-demons are meant 
Orient und Occident, i. 217, note 2). * 

This last clause is translated according to Frofessor Beth's explanation, «.v. 
)umuhS, Wilson, following Ssyana, renders “ verily tbon hast obtain^ laudation 
tom the peo;de,” and Sr. Bahty gives the same cense: " thou hast reoeived praise 
rom tbe creatures.”* JPr^'ath^a^ may of course be mther a dative or ablative. 
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(Suit nlf woiidB (or creatnnv), and the three spbene ahtde in him (Ibid. 
4: y«mw» vihsw Umvtmiiti tatthut titro ; that in him is the 

Boni of all things moving‘and stationary*" (ibid. 6: tatmitm etmi 
iofoM tatiuthaS oha); and designsttes him as the independent monaroh 
(ibid. S : svar&^'e). > & vii. 102, 1, he is called the son of Dyaus or the 
&ky {Divtu putrSya). Fai^'anya is also mentioned in variona detached 
verses in the R. V., vis. iv. 67, 8; v. 68, 4, 6; vi. 62, 6; vii. 86, 10; 
^ 6, 1; viii. 21, 18; u. 2, ft.; iz. 22, 2; x. 66, 6; x. 98, 1, 8; 
X. 169, 2. In vi. 49, 6; vi. SO, 12; x. 66, 9; x. 66, 10, he is oon- 
joined vrith Vata the ^rind {Parjemya-v&ts,, Vtit&-pmyanyi£), and in vi. 
52, 16, with Agni {Aynipatjanyait). In ix. 82, 8, he is called the 
father of, the great leafy plant soma {Parjmyah pita, mahiihatya par- 
I compare ix. 113, 3). 

Paijanya forms the subject of two papers by Dr. G. Bilhler, the one 
in IhigliBh in the Transactions of the Xondon Philological Society for 
1869, yp. 164 ff., and the other in German in Benfey’s Orient und 
Occident, voL i. (1862) pp. 214 ff. The latter of these papers is not 
however, a translatian ci the former. The former contains an English 
version of the hymns R.V. v. 83; viL 101, and vii. 102; to which the 
German article adds a translation of A.V. iv. 16, a hymn consisting of 
sixteen verses. The English paper contains a comparison of Paijanya 
witii the Lithuanian god Perknnas, tlhe god of thunder, which is not 
reproduced in the German essay. Br. Biihler holds Paijanya to have 
bben decidedly distinct firom Indra (Transact. Phil. Soo. p. le*?, and 
Or. imd Oco. 229). In the English paper he says (p. 161): “Taking 
a review <ff the whole, we find that Paijanya is a god who presides 
ovm: the lightning, the thunder, the rain, and the procreation of plants 
and living creatures... But it is by no means clear whether he is ori¬ 
ginally a god of thd rain, or a god of the thunder.” He inclines how¬ 
ever to tliink that from the etymology of his name, and the analogy 
between him and Perknnas, he was ori^nally the thunder-god (^. 
161-167). In his German essay, his conclusion is (p. 226) that 
Paijanya is “ the god of thunderstorms and rain, the geneftitor and 
nourisher of plants,and living creatures.” ^ 


Compare i. 116,1, vbeie the same thing is said of SOrya, 
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SECTION VIII. 

VATtr. 

T&yo, the wind, as we have already seen, is often associated with 
Indra. See also L 2, 4; i. 14, 3; i. 23, 2; i. 135, 4ff. (d vi0i ratio 
niyutvdn vakohad ava»t abM praydihii tudhit&m vlta^f odye haoy&tU 
vltay* I pibatam madhoo andhaw^ pdreaptya/m ii v&a hitam | “Lei 
yonr oar with team of homes bring yon to our aid; and to the offmings 
which are well-ananged for eating; Yayu, the oblations (are well-ap- 
ranged) fiir eating. Brink of the soma, for to you twain belongs the 
right to take the first draught;’* and s^ the next verse); L139,1; ii. 
41,3; iv.46,2£f.; iv. 47,2ff.; v. 61,4, 6fc; vii. 90,6£f.; vii. 91,4ff.; 
X. 65, 9; X. 141,4. The two gods appear to have been regarded by the 
ancient expositors of the Yeda as closely connected with each oth^; 
for the Nairoktas, as quoted by Y&ka (STirukta, vii. 5), while they fix 
upon Agni and Surya as the representatives of the terrestrial and, 
celestial gods respectively, speak of Yayu and India in conjunctiim, at 
deities, dither of whom may represent those of the intermediate sphere: 
Tiirah ova dmUSh iti Naurvkt&i Agmi pritMel-itiano V&yw vA Indro 
«d atUariktht-ftMnah tHryo dyu-UMnai | “There are three gods ao- 
eotding to the hTairuktas, viz., Agni,'whose place i%on earth, Yayu, w 
India, whose place is in the. air, and Sfirya, whoft place u in the 
heaven,” etc. 

Yftyu does not occupy a very prominent place in the Big-veda. If 
we except the allegorical description in the Famsha Sukta, x. 90, 13, 
where he ts said to have sprung ficom the breath of Parasha {pr&nai 
Viywr ojayaia), or unless we understand vii. 90,3 (rdys »u yaii jayoabulf 
rodaH m»» j “ He whom the Wo worlds generated for wealth”) to 
assert that he was produced by heaven and earth, I am awafe of no 
passage where tha pmmitage of YSyu is declared. He is, however, 
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Btid to be tiie son-in-law of Trashtri (viH. 26,21 £ iava FHyo 
Shofitur j&mUtar adbh^ | av&mti a | 22. ^hofifur 

tmreOi vaya0i r&ya^ Imahe \ itftSvanto Veyu0t dyumna Jandtaj^ | 

21. “We ask thy buccouts. o Yayu, lord of rites, wondrous son-in- 
law of Tvadltp^ 22. We men offering libationB resort to Vayu, 
Tvasbtji’s sAi-in-tiw, th* lord of wealth, and seek for splendour”); 
Imt his wife's name is not given.’^ But few epithets are applied to 
him. He is called dariaia, “sightly,” “beautiful,” or “oonspiuous” 
(i. 2, 1), and suptarastama, ‘'most handsome in form” (riiL 26, 
24). He ft natur^y described as krandad-ishpi, “rushing noisily 
onwards” (x. 100, 2). Together with India, he is designated as touch¬ 
ing the sky, swift as thought, wise, thousand-eyed {dmiipfiM, manofaea, 
vipri, tahotruktha, i. 23, 2, 3). He moves in a shining car, drawn by 
a pair of red or purple horses (i. 134, 3: Vayw yunkte rohitO. Fdywr 
arund), m: by several teams of horses, chandrena rathma, niyutvatd 
rathem (ir. 48, 1; i. 134, 1; i. 135, 4; iv. 47, 1), His team is often 
said to consist of ninety-nine, of a hundred, or even of a thousand horses, 
yoked by his will, i. 135,1, 3 {tahatreM niyutd | niyudbM^ iatinilhi^ | 
tahatrinihhih |); iL 41, 1 {sahamno rathdiahi)’, iv. 48, 4, 5 {vaJiantu 
tvd manoytyo yukidto nmatir ntwa) ; viL 91, 6; vii. 92,1, 5. As before 
mentioned (p. 85), India and V5yu freq^uently occupy the same chariot, 
iv. 46, 2; iv. 48, 2 {Indra-sdrathtb \ Vdyo); vii. 91, 5 {IndravdyH 
sarathaPh. ydtam arvdk), which has its framework of gold, which 
<touches the sky, and is drawn by a thousand horses, iv. 46, 3, 4 (a 
tSm lahiuraM ^ayah IndravdyS. ahhi prayah | vahaniu somapitaye | 
rathavk hiranyavandhuram ™ Indraddya tvadharam | d hi ithdtko dm- 
Vayu, like the other gods, is a drinker of soma. In fact, he 
alone, or in conjungrion with India, was, by the admission of the other 
gods, entitled to the first draught of this libation, i. 134,1; i. 135,1,4 
(iubhyaSi hi pdrvapltaye devdh deodya yemire \ 4. Pdriaaptyaih hi vdfh 
hitam) ; iv. 46, 1 (fceiS hi pdrvapdb asi) ; v. 43, 3; vii. 92, 2 (pTa 
yad vd& madhoah agriyam lharamti adhvaryavah) ; viiL 26, 25.”’ It is 

m 

Sayaca gives no help. He merely saye: tthd kathS itihatadiihir avagaatavyd | 
“This story Is to h^ learned from the Itihasas, etc." In the Beofion on Tvashfti we 
shall see that according to S.V. x. 17, If. he 'had a daughter called Saraeyn, who 
was the wi&,of Tivasvat; but Vivasvat is not identical with Vfiyu. 
sw Sefirding the word vmtdhura see a note in the Section on the Advins. 

On this snbject we find file following stoiy in the Aitaiyya BrahmE^ia, ii. 25: 
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remaricaUe tliat Tajn is but rarely conno#«d with the Mamts <xe 
deities of the storm; but in one place (i 1^, 4) he ja said to hare 
begotten them from tiie rireTs of heaven {aptmyo Mantto vc^thanAhhyo 
divaXt S vakthttnuhhyai); and in another place (i. 142, 12) to be at> 
tended by Pushan, the Maruts and the Vi4ve devas (fosk^vate Marut- 
vaU vihadev&ya Vayave). 

The following h/mns are addressed to VSta (another name of the 
god of the wind). The imagery in th^ first is highly poetical: 

X. 168, 1. V&tasya nu mahimdnam rathasya rujann «ti /tmiayaun my a 
ghosha^ | dmspfig ySti arunani irinvann via di pfUMvyS,^ renum 
myan | 2. Sam prerate am v&tmyA vuhfha^ a enafh gaehhanU mraanaHi 
na yoshah | tabhi^ myuk earathaffi devah lyate aeya vihasya hhtwanmya 
rSja I 3. Antarihhe palkilhir lyamdno na ni viiate Jcatamach ohane^ 
ahah I ap&fh takho, prathamaj&h ritavd hva svij jsta^ hutalf dkaihSva { 
eitma devanSm hhuvanmya fgarhho yatkavasaih eharati deva^ eshah \ 
ghoshd^ id asya irinvire na rupaM tamai V&tdya haviahi vidhema | 

“ I. (I celebrate) the glory of Vata’s chariot; its noise comes rending 
and resounding. Touching the sky, he moves onward, making all 
things ruddy : and he comes propelling the dust of the earth. 2. The 


Jkvab vai Somaaya rSjno ^yrepeye na samapadayann “ aham prathamah piheyam ** 
"ahamprathamahpibeyam” ity eva akamayanta \ U aampadayanto 'iruvan “hanta 
djim iydma aa yo nah i^eahyati sa prathamab aommya pdayati'' iti \ **tatha** ait ] 
te cyim ayuh | taiham ajim yataip abhiapiahtcmaSt Vayar mukham prathamah pratya- 
padyata atha Indro 'tha MUrSvaroBdv atha AMnau | ao ’ved Indre Yayum ud 
jayati iti tarn a»uparapatat | sa ha “ «oc atha yjjaydva" iti | Uy ahravld 

"atom eva tyjeahyami" iti j “tfitiyam me’tha t^aydva" iti \ iti ha era 

ttbravid “aham eva lyyeahydmi" iti | “ turayam me 'tha tgfayava iti | “tatha " iti ( 
tom turTye ’tySrjata | tat itwTya-ihSg Indro 'ihavat triihay Vdyuk | tau aaha eva 
iHdravSyu udiyayatam aaha Mitrdvarwyaa aaha Aivinau | “ The gods did not agree 
in regard to the first draught of king Soma; bat each of them desired,' I.et me drink 
first,’ ‘let me drink first.” Bat coming to an arrangement, tBey said: ‘ Come, let 
iu ran a raoe, and the victor shall first drink the Soma.’ ‘Agreed,’ said they 
allj They ran a race accordingly; and when they started and ran, VSya first reaehed 
tire goal, then Indra, then Mitra and Varnna, and last the As'vins. Indra thought 
he might beat VSyn, and he followed him closely; and said ‘ Let us two now be the 
viotors.’ ‘No,’ rejoined Vuyu, ‘I alone shall be the winner.’ ‘Let us so win' 
together that I shall have a third (of the draught),’ said In^^ ‘No,’ said VSyu, 

‘ I alone shall be the winner.’ ‘ Let ps so win together that 1 rilUI have the fourth,' 
continued Indra. ‘ Agreed,’ said VSyu. He gave him a right to the fourth, so Indra 
has one share out of four and Tsyu three. So Indra and Vflyn won togethar, as did 
Mitra and Vamoa, and the tpro As'vins respectively.” See the story of another 
similar settlenjpnt by alaoe in the Ait. Br. tv. 7 f. 
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giut%(?) of <he air rash ofter Urn, and congregate in him as womon in an 
aaaembly. Siij^g along with them on the same car, the god, who is 
tfing of th^ universe, is bdme along. 3. Hasting forward, by paths in 
the atmosphere, he never rested on any day. Friend of the waters, 
first-born, holy, in what place was he born ? whence has he sprung ? 
4 . Soul of the gods, soilrce of the universe, this deity moves as he 
lists.’’’ His sounds have been heard, but his fond is not (seen): this 
Tata let us worship with an oblation.” 

X. 186, 1. Vdta^ d vdtu hheahydifi iambhu mayahhu no hfide | 2. Pra 
na^ dyuHMhi tdriahat | uta Fata pita ’«» «a$ vta bhrdtd uta »a$ sakM \ 
ta nojlvdtaoe kfidhi \ 3. Yad ado Vdta ie gjihe amritaaya nidhir hita^ | 
tato no dehijivaaa | 

“ 1. Let Tata, the wind, waft to us healing,*“ salutary, and auspi¬ 
cious, to our heart: may he prolong our lives. 2. And, Tata, thou art 
onr &ther, our brother, and our friend: cause us to live. 3. From the 
treasure of immortality, which is deposited yonder in thy house, o 
Tata, give us to live.*’ 

Here the same property is ascribed to Tata which is elsewhere 
ascribed to Budra, that of bringing healing. 

<n Compare St. Jobn’s Gospel, iii. 8: The wind bloweth where it liateth,’’ etc. 

Compare i. 89, 4. * 
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SECTION IX. 

THE MARAtS. 

(I) Theirparmtagt, epithets, charaeteristi^, andaetum, 

37ie Maruts, or Rudras, the gods of the tempest,^ who fom a large 
troop of thrice eizty (viii. 8S, 8 ; trih shashfis ted Marvio vavfidhd- 
n&h), or of only twenty-seven (L 133, 6 : trisaptaih. idra satvabhii),’” 
ere the sons of Bndia and {Rudrasya marydh | Sudraef/a 

tunaoah | Rud/ratya sandn | Rudrasya putr&h | idam pitre marutdm 
vehyate vachah | pitar marutddt. . . Rudra | Pfiiniih votdumta m&taram | 
adha pitaram Uhmimfa Rudram vaehanta | yuvA pitd svapah Rtidrah 
eshaM suduyhd Pfiinih sudind marudbhyah \ Pfihumdtarah \ asdta 
Priimr mahate randya tvesham aydsam Marutdm anlham | Oomdtarah | 
Qaur dhayati Marwtdih irenasyur mdtd maghmdm l),*^ or the speckled 
cow (i. 64, 2; i. 85, If.; i. 114, *6; i 168, 9; ii. 33, 1; ii. 34, 2; 

Prof. Benfey, in s note to B.V. i. 6,1, says that the Uarute (their name being, 
derived from mar, ‘ to die,’) are personifications of the souls of thadeparted. 

See also A.V. xiii. t, 3, vhere the same smaller number if given: trUhaptam 
Utandaii ivatliaammudalk. SSyana interprets the vords of B.V. viii. 28, S, taptSnim 
sapta rithtayalji | “ The seven have seven spears,” by saying that it refers to an 
ansient story of Indra severing the embryo of Aditi into seven parts, from which 
sprang the Harnis according to the Tedio text: “ The Marutssare divided into seven 
teoops.” The same story is told at greater length by SSjags on E.V. i. 114, 6, 
where, however, it is said to be Siti, mother of the Asuras, whose embryo Indra 
severed first into seven portions, each of which he then eubdivided into seven. See 
the 4th voh rtf this work, p. 2d6. 

This word is regarded as a personification of the speckled clouds in Bath’s 
Illustrations of Hirukta, i. 39, p, 145. In his Lexicon the same scholar sap that' 
like other designations of the cow, the word is employed in various figurative mid 
mythical references, to denote the earth, the douds, milk, the variegated or staixy 
heaven. On ii. 34, 2, SSyapa refers (as an alternative explanation) to a story ^ 
Budra, as a bull, begetting the Maruts on PrUni, the Earth, in the form of a^eow. 

us The Taittirlya Sanhitfi, ii. 2,11, 4, sap: IHiuiyai vai payato wueruto jatSIf | 
“The Maruts were born from Prig's milk.” 
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T. 15; T. 52, 16; t^O, 5; r. 59, 6; ri. 50, 4; ti. 66, 3 j Tii. 
56, 1; Tiii. 7,^, 17; rii. 20, 17; Tiii. 83, 1). They are, however, 
said to be ^ke sons to Ind& (m sanulhir na RudrelMl^, i. 100, 5); and 
they are also called sindhu-mStat'a^, children of the ocean, whether we 
suppose ihii^to bg the aerial or terrestrial sea (x. 78, 6), and sons of 
Heaven, divai-putr&ial^ (:£ 77,2), and Divo maryd^, iii. 53,13; y. 59,6. 
See Muller’s Trans, of £.Y. p. 93. In v. 56, 8,°mention is made of 
»the chariot of the Maruts “ in T^ch RodasI stood bringing enjoyments, 
in company with the Maruts” {S, yasmin tafthan suranSni iibhratl 
aaeha maruteu Jiodaii). On this SayaQa remarks that BodasI is the wife 
of Eudra and mother of the Maruts; or that Budra is the Wind (VSyu), 
and his wife the intermediate or aerial goddess. (iZodost Rudrasya patni 
^narutdm mdiS | yadvS Budro Fdyu^ | tat-patnl m&dhyamika devl). They 
are frequently associated with Indra, as we have already seen;—(compare 
the expressions which describe them as his allies and friends, and as 
increasing his strength and prowess, at the same time that they 
celebrate his greatness: Marutvantam Indram | Indra-fyeSh{M^ mantd- 
ganS^ | aalchibhi^ evebhir evat^ | y« U imhmaffi y» tavtthlm avardhann 
arehaniab Indra marutas U ojalf | piba Budrehhih aaganah | ye iva anu 
ahan Vfittram adadhus tubhyam ojal^ \ archanti IvS. Maruialf pitadakhoa 
team eihdm fiihir Indr&si dhiralf | Budrdeab Jndravantai j oyam Indro 
Marut-eahha | Brihad Indraya gdyata marutah | i. 23, 7, 8; i. 100, 
1 ff.; i. 101, 1, ff.; iii. 32, 2, 4; iii. 85, 9; iii. 47, 1, ff.; iii. 51, 7 
'ff.; T. 29, 1, 2, 6; v. 57, 1; vii. 32, 10; vii. 42, 6; viii. 86, 1 £f; 
yiii. 52, 10 ; viji. 65, 1 £f; viii. 78, 1 £f. ; yiii. 85, 7 ff. ; x. 73, 1; 
X. 99, 5; X. 113, 3);—but they are also celebrated separately is 
numerous hymns (as i. 37; i. 38; i. 39; i. 64; i. 85; i. 86; i. 87; i. 88; 
i. 166, which, with others, are rendered into English and illustrated 
in the let voL of Professor Miiller’s Translation of the B.Y.; see also 
i. 167; i. 168; v. 52; v. 53; v. 54; v. 55; v. 66; viL 66; vii. 57 ; 
vii. 58, etc.) They are favourite deities of some of the rishis, and are 
often praised in highly poetical strains. They are like blazing fires, 
free from soil, of golden or tawny hue, and of suulike briUianqy {pe 
agnayo na hiudhann iih&ndh | mrenaeph | hirany&ea^ | tdrytdmeha^ \ 
arunapmval^ j vL 66, 2; vii. 59, 11; viii. 7, 7). They are also com¬ 
pared to swims with black plumage {haSiedm nllo-ptishthabi Tii-.59, 7); 
and are sometimes said to be playful as' ohildreir or calvmi (trrhnW 
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na krtlayai^ tum&tart^ | vattino m praMinafy .| i, 166, 
2; vii. 66, 16; x. 78, 6). They are thus dpostrophiz^ in v. 54, IJ: 
aSuetht valf fMitaya^ pattu khddayo ^vahshmiu ruhnS,^ Maruto rath> 
iulhah I agnibhrijilto vidyuto gMui^tyo^ iiprd^ ilrth^hi vitats,^ Mra- 
nyaylh | “ Spears rest upon your shoulders, y| MamtS; y#haTe anklets 
on your feet, goldep ornaments on your breasts', lustre in your cars, 
fiery lightnings in your hands, and golden heimets”* placed upon your 

In u. 34, 3, the epithet of hirasya-Hp^W^ is applied to these draties. This 
S3yana explains by suvarnatnaya-strostrSiiii^ ** with golden htlmetst" That one 
sense of iipra (feminine) is “a head-dress, or a helmet,” is settled hy 6ie retae in the 
text, T. 54, 11, where the words are iiprak iir»ha»u vitatalf Unasyay'i^ “golden 
helmets are stretched or (placed) upon your heads; ” and also by nii. 7, 25, where it 
is said, a'iprah iinhm hiranyayi^ .. . vyaiyata (riye, “ they displayed for ornament 
golden helmets on their heads.” In the first of these passages, SSyaga interprets tipra^t 
as meaning a ‘ turban,’ in the second a ‘ helmet.’ It thus appears that iiprSk, in these 
texts at least, must meau something external to the head, ai^ not a feature of the 
face as iipra is often interpreted, when applied to Indra. Thus miipra is explained 
by Suyaga on i. 9,3, as meaning iohhana-ham iohhana-miika ta, “ baTing handsome 
jaws, or a handsome nose; ” since Tasks, he says, makes iipra to mean one or other 
of these two parts of the face (Nirukta, ri. 17). The same explanation is giren by 
Sayaea on i. 29, 2; i. 81, 4; and i. 101, 10. On iii. 30, 3, however, the same com- 
meutator says: iipra-iabdem iirastranam aihidhiyate \ ieiham-iirattraw>petalf\ 
yadva ioihana-hamman | “By the word iipra, a helmet is signified. Suiipra 
therefore means' haring a handsome helmet,’ or it means ‘having handsome jaws.’ 
On iii. 32, 8; iii. 36, 10; viii. 32, 4, 24 >viii. 33, 7; viii. 55, 4; he returns to the 
latter interpretation. On viii. 17,4; viii. 81, 4; viu. 82,12; be agun gives the 
alternative explanation as on iii. 80, 3. Professor Aufreeht has fkvaured me with s 
note on the subject of the word iipra and its derivatives, of which the following ara 
the most important parts: S'ipra in the dual means jaws (i. lOh 10; iii. 32,1; v. 
36, 2; viii. 65, 10; x. 96, 9; x, 105, 5). S'ipravat means “having large jaws” 
(vi. 17, 2). S'iprin means the same, and is used only of Indra (i. 29, 2; i. 84,1; 
iii. 36, 10, etc. etc.). S'iprisT, as'Professor Aufreeht considers, means “a draught 
(imbibed by the jaws); ” and he translates i. 30,11, thus: “ (Partake, our ftiend, 
wieldnt of the thunderbolt, of the draughts of us thy frieada the soma-drinkers, 
tbon who art fond of Soma.” S'ipr^fvat (x. 105, 5} wilP thus be “he who 
possesses file draught.” SiprSJ^ in v. 54, 11, and viU. 7, 35, are “visors,** the 
two parts of wMch are compared to two jaws. Aya^iipra, used of the-l^ibhas 
87, 4) will consequently mean “having iron visora.” The word ooeuxs in 
oth^ cmnpounds, to which I need not here refer. I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the armour of India to know whether anything like a visor was or is used 
by 'warriors in that country. It is, howevm, customary for file Hindus in parti* 
cedar oircamstanaes (as for protection team, the heat, and also &om the cold, and for 
purposes of disguise) to wear their turbans not only wrapped borisontally round their 
heads, but also to tie anofiier doth perpendicularly under their chins sa^cTar file 
tops ef thdr heads, fiius endosing tbs sides of thwr faces. This is called in the vei*' 
nooular Hindi 4kotk» bSndAita. The word ^u4ha is eiplainsd in Skoksspear'a 
Hindnstani Dictionary, s.v. as “a tumfficerehief tied over the turbmid and evm the 

-W" * 
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head^** Oompore i. 64^^; i. 166, 10; iL 34, 2, 3 (^yd«o m ttriiMS 
nJ^tttfanta JthSiKna^ | “ adgrned with rings, they were oon^ieuous lika 
the sky wifh its stars ”) ; t. 53, ^ (where, in addition to their omamenta 
and thrir weapons^ Ihey are sud to have been decorated with garlandst 
jra ayttiu j/t pd^ttiu Ko^h&nava^ trahhu nJtmetJm ihsditiu | hUyd^ 
fwttMAw dhmvatu)’, v. 66, 1; t. 57, 5, 6 (every ^ory is manifested in 
thdi bodies i viiv& va^ Mr adki tannihu pipiie ); v. 58,2 fjdt&diha»tam)% 
*vii. 56, 11, 13 {aSunhu vo Marftta^ ihddagah™ | “on your shoulders, 
Mamts, armings’'); viii. 7, 25; viii. 20, 4 {iuhhrahkadayak), II, 22; 
X. 78, 2. Ihey are*armed with golden weapons, and witii lightnings, 
dart thunderbolts, gleam like flames of Are, and are borne along with 
the fuiy of boisterous winds (vidyunmahato naro aimadidyavo vatatvitko 
^arviak, v. 54, 3); viii. 7, 4, 17, 32 {vayrahattaih . . . marudlhik .,. 
hiranyavislbhi ^); x. 78, 2, 3 (vSidto na ye dhunayo jigatmvo agnln&m 
na jike&lf virokin ^; they split Tfittra into fragments (viii. 7, 23! 
vi Pfittram parvaio yayu^)-, they are clothed with rain (vgrshanir- 
nijah, v. 57, 4); they create darkness even during the day, with the 
rain-clouds distribute showers aU over the world, water the earth, 
and avert heat L 38, 9 (<hoa chit tamak JcfimmU parjanyena itdavd- 
hma I yat pfrithivlM vyundtinti ); v. 54, 1 (iardkSya mdrutaya . . . 
gharma-etulhe ); v. 55, 5 (ud Irayatka Masrutak eamudrato yUyam vrish- 
fiih parehayatha purlehitmk') ; viii. 7, 4 {vapanti maruto miham | 16. 
ye drapsOk iva rodail dhamanti anu pyiehtibhii).*^ They open up a 
path for the stm, viii. 7, 8 {erijanti raimim ojasa panikdih enrydya 
y&Ume). They cause the mountains, the earth, and both the worlds to 
quake, i. 39, 6 {pra vepayanti parvatdn ); i. 87, 3 (rejate hhdmik ); 
V. 54, 1, 3 {parvatachyutah ); v. 60, 2 f. (»o bhiyO. pfithivi chid rejate 
parpatai chit \ panatai chin mahi ppiddho biihsya divai chit sdnu rejate 
evane pah ); vii. 57, 1 (y« rpayanti rodael chid ttrvi); viii. 7, 4; viiL 
20, 5. They rend trees, and, like wild elephants, they devonr 
forests, i. 39, 5; i. 64, 7 {vi pinchanti panaspatin | mfigOk ipa ilostMUir^ 

w Og the sense of the word Modi see Miiller’s Trans, of the B.V. p. 102 and 218. 

“• In a hjnm of the A.V. iv. 27, verse 3, the Mamte are said to give an impulse 
to the "r'llr of cows, the sap of plants, the speed of horses (peyo dAenund^ putm 
etludhmfm javam tmatam kmayo ye imatha) ; and in the 4th verse they are 
described as raitdng the waters from the sea to the sky, and as discharging them from 
the sky on the earOi (apek eamadrai dream wtvahmti Him. pr*tMp*m aihi ye 
Vi/enti)- K 
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VtlMiha wuUL). They have iron teeth {ayoUtSuhtrSu, i. 88, 6) f they 
mr li^e lionB iva ndnaiati, i. 64, 8}; all creatotea a;^ afraid 

of them, i. 85, 8 {hhaymU viha ihvvanS mantdbhyah. Theit weapoaa 
are of Tariona deaciiptione—apean, bows, quivers, and arrowe (vdAia* 
mtah ruhfimmtah { ukunuutto nishanginati), i. 37, 2$ v. 97, 2. Their 
oonraen are evifr ^ thought (manyuvah, i. 85,*4). They ride, vrith 
whips in their hands {kaSa^ hatUthu, L 37, 3; i. 168, 4), in golden 
ears {UretsgaratM^ y. 57, 1), udth golden wheels (hiranyehhi^ 
panibki^ | hmttiya-ehahran, i. 64, 11; i. 88, 5), drawp ruddy and 
tawny horses (with which the chariots are said* to be fKbged), and 
flashing forth lightnings, or formed of lightning, i. 88, 1, 2 (d vid- 
ymmadbhih rathebhir rithtimadbhir ahaparnaik | arunebhih pUangair 
akaik) ; iii. 54, 13 (vidyudratha^ Mearula^ fuhtivuMtali ); y. 57, 4i 
(jiiiangdhdh arundkdb). The animals by which these chariots are 
described as being drawn are designated in some places by the epithet 
pritkatt^ (i. 37, 2; i. 39, 6; i. 85, 5; yiii. 7, 28), which Professor 
"Wilson—following Sayaga on Eig-yeda, i.''S7, 2*”—renders by 
“ spotted deer.” But in i. 38, 12, the horses {ahdtak) of the Uamta 
are spoken o^ as is also the case in viii. 7, 27, where they (the horses) 
are called hiranya-pdnibhi^, “golden-footed;” though in the next 
verse (28) the pritkatlh are again spoken of) as well as a prathfi^ 
rokitak, which we find also in i. 39, 6, and which Sayaga understands 
to denote either a swift buck, or a buck yoked as a leader to the does. 
In i. 87, 4, the troop of Maruts itself receives the egHiket priskad-cdva, 
“having spotted horses.” This is, indeed, explained by Sayaga in the 
sense of “having does marked with white spots instead of horses;”** 
but in his notes on v. 54, 2, 10, and y. 55, 1, where the Maruts’ 
horses are again spoken of (no vo ahdk iratkaydnU | lyante akai^ 
myamtbhir dSubhii), he does not repeat this explanation. In y. 55, 6, 
Jjd^te the Maruts axe described as having yoked (feminine) as 

{akdn, masculine,) to their chariots, Sayaga says we may either 
understand “spotted mares,” or snppose the word “horse” to stand fbr 

iyuhatf/otMu-yuitakmriyy»Marud-mkana-6hutSk | '^pfi*katyoMamlSm" 
iti NtghttwfSv uhtatvdt, 

™ Benfey, in his translation of this verse (Orient and Occident, ii. 2k0) retains 
the sense of antelopes^ In vii, S6,1, the Mamts are styled natpaf, “ having good 
hones,” whiA Ssyaga explains Mham-vahalh “having good canien.” 
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I 

doe . . .jirtfAJd-varnSi | iSrat^t eH atra itha-iabia- 

iiaehya\ In Ies note on ppshaUhhi^ in ii. 34, S, he says they may be 
either does marked with white spots, or mares; and he interprets 
pfithatt^ in v. 57, 3, by mares. Professor Aniiecht, who has 

&Toared me. with a note on the subject of the word pj-ishatl^, is of 
opinion that, looking to all the passages where it poouie in connection 
with the Maruts, it musjt mean mares."" Perhaps it is best to hold 
•■with Professor Hiiller (Trans. sA' R.V. i. p. 59) that the Vedio poets 
admitted b()!h i^eas, as we find “that they speak in the same hymns, 
and even i#the same verse, of the fallow deer, and also of the horses 
of the Maruts.” 

In the following verses, viii. 83, 9 ff., high cosmical functions aro 
euciibed to the Maruts: & ye viivd pSrthiv&ni p(^athan roehand diva^ | 
Marvdah tomapltaye | 10. Ty&n nu pUtadahthaeo diva vo Maruto huve 
my a tommy a pltaye | 11. Ty&n nu ye vi rodasi taetahhur Maruto huve | 
aiya eomasya pUaye { 12. Taiii nu Marutam yanaih yirish{hdA vritha^ 
na^ huve | asya eomd^a pltaye | 9 and 10. “I invite to drink this 
soma the Maruts who stretched out all the terrestrial regions, and the 
luminaries of the sky; I call from the heaven those Maruts of pure 

Professor Aufreebt has pointed out a number of passages regarding the sense of 
file votisprithad-aim mipriakat, as Su^amukuta on Amara, the Vaj. Sanh. xxir. 
11,18 i S’atapatha Brabmana, v. 6, 1, 10, and t. £, 2, 9. He has also indioated 
. another verse of the Kig-veda (v. £8, 6), where priahat'ihhie in the feminine is joined 
tVith ttsvaih in the masculine (where Professor MiiUer, Trans, of E.V. i. £9, would 
translate, “ when ;<Iu come with the deer, the horses, and the chariots ”); and remarks 
that viii. £1, 10, 11, eould not mean that the rishi received a thousand antelopes, 
(The wcHds are these; data me pfishatinaSi raja hiranytwnam | ma devah may ham 
rUhat I 11. Sahaere priehailnam adhi iehamdram bfihat prithu f iukram hiranyam 
adade | “0 gods, may the bountiful king, the giver to mo of the gold-decked 
pfiehatle, never peri^l 11. I received gold, brilliant, heavy, broad, and shining, 
over and above a thousand (probably speckled cows).’’ Sayasa represents 

Indra as the bonntiitil patron here, and makes the wonhipper pray to the gods that 
Indra duty j^ot perish, an erroneous interpretation, surely. Professor Both appears, 
from a remark under the word eta (vol. i. p. 1091 of his Diet) to have at one time 
legatiei priehatyaJji as a kind of deer. In his explanation of this latter word itself, 
diowever (in a later part of his Lexicon, which perhaps had not reached me when this 
note was first written), he says that it is a designation of the team of the Maruts; 
and according to the ordinary assumption of the commentators, which, however, 
is not established either by the Nirukta, or by any of the Bruhmanas knosm to 
ns, denotes spotted antelopes. There is nothing, however, he goes on to say, to 
prevent onr nndmstanding the word (with Mahldhara on Vsj. ^anh. iL 16) to mean 
spotted mares, as mentian is frequently enough made of the horses of tho Maruts. 

I ' V 
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powor. • I ^eall to dri&k this soma those Itaruts vho held apM ihe 

two worlds. (Uir to drink ibis soma i^t yigoroiu host <4 Maruhi 
which dwells in the moontsins.” 

,The Mamts or Eudias (like their Mher Budra; see the 4th rol. of 
this work, pp. 258, 259, 261, 263 £., 333 ff.), are id onto hymn, Tiii. 
20, 23, 25, sapplicajsd to bring healing remedies, which are described 
as abiding in the Sindhn, the Asiknt, the sqss, and the hills (maruto 
mirutatya na^ a hheshajatya vah<Ua*[tyad Sindhau yad A*iknyS& yat* 
tamudreshu . .. yat parvatethu hhtskajami). 

(2) Belationt of the MaruU to Indra :—the riooi claim 
of the two partiee. 

Professor Wilson is of opinion (Rig-veda ii., Indroduction p. viL an^ 
notes pp. 145 and 160), that in a few hymns some traces are per¬ 
ceptible of a dispute between the votaries of the Mamts and those.^ 
Indra in regard to their respective claims to worship. Thus in hymns 
165 and 170 of the first book of the Big-veda we find dialognes, in the 
first case between Indra and the Maruts, and in the second between 
Indra and Agastya, in which the rival pretensions of these deities 
appear. Indra asks, i. 165, 6 : Itva sya vo Marutah svadhS itid 
yan milm eleam samadhatta Ahiha^e | aha^ hi ugras tavishae tuvish- 
man vihasya iatror anamam vadhamaih | 7. Bhari chahartha yw- 
jyehhir acme aamUnelhir vrishabha pmStsyehhih | bh&rini hi itin^vUma 
iai'ishfha Indra hratoa Maruto yad vaidma | 8. T^hl& Vnttram 
marutah indriyena tvena bhdmena | “ Where was your inherent power, 
ye Mamts, when ye involved me alone in the conflict with Ahi ? It 
was 1 who, fierce, strong, and energetic, overturned my enemies with my 
shafts.” The Mamts rejoin: “ 7. Vigorous god, tkou hast done great 
things with us for thy helpers, through our equal valour; for, 0 strong 
Indra, we Mamts by our power can perform many great exploit^ when 
we desire,” Indra replies: “ 8. By my own prowess. Merits, I slew 
Vjittra, mighty in my wrath,” etc. 

Of hymn i. 170, the Kirakta says, i. 5, that “ Agastya, having 
prepared an oblation for Indra, desired to give the Mamts al«> s,share 
in it. On which Indra came and complained.” (Agaetya^ IndrSya 
havir mrvpya Mo/rvihhya^ sampradiUdth ehakira | ta Indra^ etya 
See above, p. 88, note. 
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patiiM^gittehnkrt). The Marata reply, i. 170, 2: im$ Jtdra 

jighA^tati ItrStaro marutat ta/ea ] UbM^ kaiptma t&dhuy& mS na^ 
tamaragt vaMl^ | 3. JTt^ ne MrStar Agatha »akh& tann ati numgate | 
vidma M it yathd mono eumabhgam in na dittasi | “ Why dost thoa seek 
to kill QB, ludra? The Mamts are thy brothers. Act amioaUy to* 
wards them. Do not kdl ns in the fray.” ’'* India then sap to 
Agastya, v. 3. “ Why dost thou, brother Agastya, being onr friend, 
■^- disregard us ? For we know hoV thy mind is. Thou wilt not give 
m anythingii’—{5ee Hoth’s ElnoidationB of Hirakta, p. 6.) In i. 171, 
4, also, the li^i, after imploring the fayour of the Maruts, says to 
them apologetically: atmdd ahaffi tavitMd Uharndm^ Indrad hhiyd 
Mdrufo ryamdnah { yusJtmdbhymJi havyd miil&ni dsan tdni dre ehakrima 
tnjiUta na^ | “ I fled, trembling through fear of the mighty India. 
Oblations were prepared for you; we put them away; be meroifhl to 
1 ®” ([Compare E.V. iy. 18,11; yiii. 7,31, and yiii. 85, 7, quoted aboye, 
pp. 92 ff., note.) See Professor Muller’s translation of i. 165, and the 
full illustrations he gives of its signification in his notes, pp. 170 ff., 
179, 184, 186, 187, 189. This hymn is referred to in the following 
short story from the Taitt. Brahmana, ii. 7,11,1: Agastya marudbhyah 
ukshnah praukshat | tdn Indra^ ddatta | te emni vajram udyatya abhyd- 
yanta | ta» AgaatyaS ehaiva Indrab aha iaydiuhhlyana aiamayatdm | tdn 
idntdn updhvayata yat kaydiubhiyam Ihavaii idntyai | tasmdd ate ain- 
^dmdrutd^ ukahdmb aavantydh Ihavanti | traya^ prathame ’hann dla- 
hhyanta \ evafh, dMiye \ evafh tpitlye | pancka uttame ’hann dlahhyanta | 
‘'Agastya was immolating bulls to the Maruts. These bulls Indra 
carried off. The Maruts ran at him brandishing a thunderbolt. Agastya 
and Indra pacified them with the kaydsulhlya ” (referring to lUT. L 
165, 1, of which, the first verse begins with the words hayd iubhd). 

“ Indra invited them to the ceremony when pacified, for the kaydbn- 
Ihlya is ^ed for pacification. Hence these bulls are to be offbred both 
to India and the Maruts. Three are sacrificed on the first day, U 
many on the second and third; on the last day five are immolated.” 

In the following passages (some of which have been already quoted) 
the Maruts are said to worship Indra, viz., iiL 32, 3; v. 29, 1, 2, 6; 
yiii. 3, ,7; viiL 78, 1, 3. 


See Soth on tbe eease of this text, s.v. tia^. 
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SECTION X, 

BtrETA. 

(1) Tht Uto tun-goii leparatelg eeUbraUd in the hymm. 

The great powers presiding over day and night are, as we have seen 
above, supposed by the Indian commentators to be personified in Mitrs 
and Taruna. Bat these deities, and especially Varupa, as describe ^ 
the Veda, are far more than the mere representatives of day and night. 
They are also recognized as moral governors, as well as superintendents 
of physical phenomena. There are two other gods (also, as has been 
already noticed, p. 54, reckoned in a few passages as belonging to the 
Adityas), who are exact personifications of the sun,®*" viz., Surya and 
Savitri.*" It is under these two different appellations that the sun is 
chiefly celebrated in the Kig-veda; and althcugh it may be difficult to 
perceive why the one word should be used in any particular case 

In the Homeric byrnn to Helioa, Tcrsea 8 ff., the sun is thus described: 
dt ^olrct ffnjTottn Kai dSoviirourt fffotetv 
tmrois 4ii$f0aits • e/MpSyhy S* iSye StpKtreu tavots 
Xfvairii iic KipvSos' /iUiarpal S’ iimrtt ir' alrpv 
orl\0aviri, rapi Kpordtptty r< wapiiat 
\afiirpai dirt Kparhs xcpiri' KordxoMri irpdtranAir 
TrtXauyts' NoXti' Si wepl xp°t Xd^ircrcu 
Kfgrovpyis, iTKOip Svi/iuy • inh V Sptrtvts tmroi 
• ••••• 
ivff ip 87 c ffrhoas ^(fiwriivyoy ippa Kol finrovr 
iawcptos vipapiri St oitpavov ’RKtavdySt^ 

Begarding the Greek ideas of the divinity of the ann, moon, and stars, the 
reader may compare the passages of Plato cited or referred to by Mr. Grote, Plato, 
iii. pp. 381, 414, 418, 449, 45^ 497. One of these passages, 5vm the Lavrs vii. p. 
821, is as follows ttyoBolf Ktrfod'cvSdjatSa vSy iis Swo7 dnreiv *EAAnver inGrcs 
ucToXwi' Stay, 'RMov re Spa aol SsX^ioit. Again in the Epinomia p. 984, mention is 
made of the visihla deities, by which the stars are meant : SaAt Si Sh vets dmroiis, 
urjdoTevs Kal rtpmrilmvs «sd ’o£drcrev 'opArrca wasrp, vets wpirmt vhv rUy Sarpmy 
4>6(riy Xrrrlol, K.T.X. 
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mfhe/ than the other, Ihe application of the names may perhaps 
depend npon some difierenoe in the aspect under which the sun is 
oonoeiyed, car on some diversity m the functions which he is regarded 
as AilfiUing. DidSsrent sets of hymns are, at all events, devoted to his 
worship under eacL of these names, and the epithets which are applied 
to him in each of the^ characters are for the mosjt part separate. Zn 
some few places, both these two names, and occasionally some others, 
Appear to bo applied to the solar'' deity indiscriminately, but in most 
cases the distinction between them is nominally, at least, preserved. 

The principal hymbs, or portions of hymns, in praise of, or referring 
to, S&rya are the following:—^i. 50, 1-13 ; i. 115, 1-6; iv. 13, 1-3 ; 
V. 40, 5, 6, 8, 9; v. 45, 9, 10; v. 59, 5; vii. 60, 1—4; x. 37, Iff.; 
K. 170. He is treated of in Hirukta, xii. 14-16. 

(2) Sarya’s parmtage, relatiom to the othex gods, epithets, and functions. 

In X. 37, 1, Surya is styled the son of Dyaus (Jiivas puttraya 
Sarydya iaihsata). In x. 88,11, he is called the son of Aditi {Sury&m 
Aditeyam), and by the same title in viii, 90, 11 (^Ban mahan asi Surya 
hal Aditya mahan asi) ; but in other places he' appears to bo dis¬ 
tinguished from the Adityas, as in viii. 35, 13 ff. {sa/oshasd Vshasd 
SurysM cha Adityair yatam AAvina), 'CTshas (the Dawn) is in one place 
said to be his wife {Suryasya yosha, vii 75, 5), while in another 
passage, vii. 78, 3, the Dawns are, by a natural figure, said to produce 
him (jijlja?ian suryam ya/nam agnim) along with Sacrifice and Agni, 
and in a third text, to reveal all the three (prachikitot siryaih yajnam 
agnim). Surya is described as moving on a car, which is sometimes said 
to be dra-wn by onp and sometimes by several, or by seven, fleet and 
ruddy horses or mares (i. 115, 3,4; 'vii. 60, 3 : ayukta sapta haritah 
sadjiostad y&h vahanti sdryaHs ghfit&ehl^) ; vii. 63, 2 (pad etaio 
tahatUi dkarshu yukla^; compare ix. 63, 7: ayukta sdrak etaiam paves- 
mdnah ); x. 37, 3; x. 49, 7. His path is prepared by the Adityas, 
Mitra, Aiyaman, and Yarupa, L 24, 8 (urwffs hi r&ja Tarusai ohakdra 
eUrydjfa panthdnsj anu etavai u); vii 60, 4 (yasmai Adityd^ adhvano 
radanti Mitro Aryamd Varumh seyoshdk) ; vii 87, 1. f fishan goes 

sM In£-a is said to traverse the sky with the sun’s horses (oAom Suryasya part 
yami aiubUhpra staisMur vahamanah lyasa, X. 40, 7). Compare Osid'a descriptioa 
of Phaethon's horses, Uetam. ii 153. 
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as hia messenger with his golden diips, which sail in the aerial teean, 
tL S8, S (yds U PiUhan- n&va^ tan^idn kirasfinflr tmtarik»h» 
eiarmti | t&hlmr ydii iMya& tarytuy^'). He is the preserver and seal 
of all things stationary and moving, i. 115, 1 (toryak dtmd jagaUt 
tmtmhaieha) ; viL 60, 2 {viivaiya sih&iv/r jagataieha yopd^, the vivifier 
{jprMavii&y^ of mey, and common to them aii, vS. 63,2, 3 {tdi^raiyalf 
seryo manuikdndm | nduttipratavitajanandnt). Enlivened by him men 
pursue their ends and perform theif iwork, viL 63, 4 {nunaSi janS^ 
tUryena prcadt&hi ay arm arthdni hrinavann ap&Sai). {ie is fur-seeing, 
all-seeing, beholds all creatures, and the good and bftd deeds of mortals,*** 
i. 50, 2, 7; vi. 51, 2; vii. 35, 8; vii. 60, 2; vii. 61, b; vii. 63, 1, 4; 
X. 37, I (tQraya viivachakahat* | paSyan Janmani aUtya | a&ryak «ru- 
ehakihsh | f marteahu vrijind eha paiyan | aihi yo viSvS bkuvandnk 
ehaahfe | d&redrih). He is represented as the eye of Mitra and Tamga, 
and sometimes of Agni also, L 115, 1; vi. 51, 1; vii. 61, 1; vii. 63,1; 
X. 37, 1 {ehakahur Mitraaya Varvmaaya Agnek 1 ehakahur Mitraaya 
Varunaaya | namo Mitraaya Varunaaya chahhaae). In one passage, 
vii. 77, 3, TTshas (the Dawn) is said to bring the eye of the gods, and 

This word and others derirod from the same root s» or su, are, as we shall 
shortly see, very hequenOy applied to Savitri. In x 66, 2, the gods are said to be 
Indra-praaiita^. , 

*** The same thing is naturally and frequently said of the sun in classioal litera¬ 
ture. Thus Homer says, Iliad, iii. 277: 

k4\iis ts rdrr’ iipop^s sol airr' iraimitts- K.r^ 
and again in the Hiad, xiv. 844 f.: 

otS' v&i SmSpdKot il4A.t4s xep, 
oSrt Kttl b^braToy r4\trM ^doa tiiropdaaffai' 

And in the Odyssey, viii. 270 f.; 

i^ap 61 ol dyyiAos k^0cy 
"HXiot, t agf hiriat lurpa/CapultHm ^lAimpri, 

So too iGschylus in the Prometheus Vinotus: 

Kol rba xcuahmir K&KKoy kXlov Kohw. 

And Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 12; 

T4i* 'PAit ^00-1 Kpi^ rf Kpiv^ auyytyopdmi ataidiunv fmpiamrtm rir HAjos • 
So too Ovid, Hetamorph. iv, 171 f .: 

Primus adulterinm Veneris cum Marte pntatnr 
Hio vidisse deus; vidst hie dens omnia primus, 
and verses 196 ff.: 

qid que omnia cemere debes, 

Leucothpea speotas: et virgine figis in una 
•quos mundo debes oculos. 
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'’load aSiitbe bright and b^ntiM horse, by which the sun seems to be 
intended {dsvSnSiSi chakthulf niihagd vahanU ketam nayantl mdfiilim 
akam ; compare vii. 76,1: kraka devSndm iganithfa chakihuii).*^’ In 
X. 85, 1, il is said that while the earth is upheld by truth, the sky is 
upheld by th^ ewi,{Mt!/em>ttabAitd bhami^ iUrfenoUabhiid dyaub). fie 
rolls up darkness' like a hide, vii. 63, 1 (oharmeva yak ttmmyak 
tamd^gi). By his gteatnpss he is the divine leader (or priest) of the 
.igods, viiL 90, 12 (maknd chvdnaft asuryak purohitab)- In yiii. 62,1,4, 
he is identij^ with Indra, or vice vend, Indra with him. In x. 170, 
4 , the epithets vihakarman, the arohiteot of the universe, and vikade- 
vyovat, possessed of all divine attributes, are applied to him (as in viii. 
87, 2, Indra also is styled vikakarman and vihadeva). In viL 60, 1, 
and viL 62, 2, he is prayed at his rising to declare men sinless to 
Hitra, Taruna, etc. {yad adya Sdrya irava andgdh uiyan Mitrdya 
Varumya eatyam). 

(3) Subordinate position sometimes assigned to him. 

In many passages, however, the dependent position of Burya is 
asserted. Thus he is said to have been produced, or caused to shine, or 
to rise, or to have his path prepared, etc., by Indra, ii. 12, 7 (ya$ 
Suryaih yak UshasaM jajdna); iii. 31, 15 (Jndro nribhir aganad 
dldydnah sakam Siryam wshasam gCttam Agnim); iii. 32, 8 {jajdna 
S&ryam uskasam); iii. 44, 2 {siiryam haryann aroekayak ); iii. 49, 4 
(janitd sUryasyd); vi. 17, 5; vi. 30, 5; viii. 78, 7 {d sdryaik rokayo 
viiL 87, 2; x. 171, 4 {tvatn tyam Indra suryampaiekd santam 
puras kt^M) ; by Indra and Soma, vi. 72, 2 {ut sdryak nayatko 
jyotiskd saha ); by Agni, x. 3, 2; x. 156, 4 {Agne nakshatram ejaram 
d siiryam rokayo dki | dadhajjyotirjanebhyah); by the XJshases (Dawns), 

la V. 59, 3, S, and x. 10, 9, the eye of the sun is spoken of; and in x. 16, 3, 
the affinity of the eye to the sun is indicted. In A.y. v. 21, 9, the son is said to ho 
the lord of eyes {suryai ehakshtuhdm adhipatik), and in A.V. liii. 1,15, he is said to 
see beyond the sky, the earth, and the waters, and to be the one eye of created things 
(suryo dyam suryah pftihivtm suryatf Spo 'tipaiyati | surye thutasya sham eiokshur 
dntroha dieam mahUh). , 

us In his note on this passage (viii. 78, 7) Ssyana relates a legend, that formerly 
the Fasis had carried off the cows of the Angirases, and placed them on a mountain 
enveloped in darkness, when Indra, after being landed by the Angirases, and suppU* 
cated to restore the cows, caused the sun to rise that he ngght See them., 
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liL 78, 3 (tt/ytmm tityaih yofuam agnm)i fty Boma, tI. 44, 28fayaa 
tUry» adadM; jyotir mialy ); ix. 63, 7; ix. 73, 1} ii:. 66, 29 (font 
jyetlrhthi pttvttmdtu tilry«A); ix. 96, 5 (jmiidMryaiya) }mix. 97, ; 

ix. 107, 7; ix. 110, 3); by Dh&t 7 i,*x. 190, 3 {taryS-eAmdramiuau 
JDhdtd yath&pirwm ahUpayat ); by Yaroga, L 24, 8|( Tii. 87, 1 
(quoted above); by Mtra and Yarnga, iv. ft, 2 (a»» vratani Varuta 
yanii Mitro yat mryaih dm drohayanti ); v. 63, 4, 7 (tOryam d diitUAe 
dm); Indra and Yarnga, viL 62, 3 ^ryam airayatafh diviprMmm);- 
by India and Yisbgn, vii. 99, 4 (arum yajndya ohakratlyir u hhaet 
janayantd idryom vshoiom aynim), and by the Angiraaes thiongh tiieii 
rites, X. 62, 3 (ye yitena tdryam drohaym dixi aprathiyom pyithkim 
matorard vi). In passages of this description the divine personality of 
the sun is thrown into the background; the grand Inminary beoonie% 
little more than a part of nature, created and controlled by those 
spiritnal powers which exist above and beyond all material phenomena. 
The divine power of Mitra and Yaruna is said to be shown in the sky, 
where Surya moves a luminary and a bright agSnt [^or instrument] of 
theirs; whom again they conceal by clouds and rain, v. 63, 4 {muyd 
vam Mitrdvarmd divi iritd suryo jyotii charati chitram dyudham | tam 
abhrena vyith(yd guhatho divi). He is declared to be god-bom, x. 37,1; 
to be the son of the sky, ibid. (devaji;tdya ketave Divas putrdya^Sdryiya ); 
to have been drawn by the gods from the ocean where he was hidden 
(x. 72, 7, see above, p. 48); to have been placed by ihe gods in heaven^ 
X. 88, 11 (yadd id enam adadhur yajniydso divi devd^ sdfyam dditeyam), 
where he is identided with Agni; aftd to have sprung from the eye of 
Furusha, x. 90, 13 (ehahlmh sdryo (ydyata),*^ He is also said to have 
been overcome and despoiled by Indra, x. 43,5 (famvargaih ym maghavd 
sttryam jayaf),^ who, in some obscure verses is aHnded to as having 
carried off one of the wheels of his chariot, i. 17$, 4; iv. 28, 2; 
iv. 30, 4; V. 29, 10. 

(4) Tramlation of a hymn to Sdrya. 

I subjoin, with a translation, the greater part of the picturesque, if 
somewhat monotonous, hymn,.i. 30: TJd « tyam jitavodasaih dmam 

9W In the A.y. iv. 10, {, the eon is said to have ^tang from Yfittra {TfWrmfito 
divalmrah). 

““ See the ith vol. o7 this work, pp. 92 A 



*aTMN TO SffSTA; 


*ehaMSi itUevtt^ | ifiSe %iiva^ turyam | 2. iye t&yooo yaths, 
miihattrS yanM aktubhi^ \ MrHya vihathak»hat$ | 8. AdfUrum aty* 
h^aeo vi ntimayo jan&n am \ hhrajemio agnayo yatha | 4 . T 0 rantr 
vihadariatojyotMkridtuieirya‘\riivam^lbhdtirochanam | B.IivtyaS 
iivSnaa viia^ yrityamn ud tthi marmihan | pratyaB,' vihaih. war ifik | 
6. Yma p&vaht dhahshaka hharanyantaih janan am ^ tvadi Varuna 
paiyaai | 7. Fi dycim tehi rajat pfithu ahs mimSno aUuhhi^ \ paiyaa 
,janmdni sUrya | 8. Sapta tv& Jufrito rathe vahanti deva tHrya \ hehieh- 
heiaih viehahham | 9. ayukta aapta htndhyuvah aHro rathaeya napiya% | 
i&hhir yati wayuktibkih \ 10. Udmyant tamtaae pari jyotUh paiyantah 
uttaram | devaih devatrS euryam aganmajyotir uttamam | 

1. “ The heralds™ lead aloft this god Surya, who knows all beings, 
^^manifesting him) to the universal gaze. 2. (Eclipsed) by thy rays, 
the stars slink away, like thieves, before thee the all-beholding 
Inminary. 3. His rays revealing (his presence) are visible to all man¬ 
kind, flaming like fires. 4. Traversing (the heavens), all-conspicuons, 
thou Greatest light, o Surya, and illuminatest the whole firmament. 6. 
Thou risest in the presence of the race of gods, of men, and of the 
entire heaven, that thou mayest he beheld. 6. With that glance of 
thine wherewith, o illuminator, o Varuna, thou snrveyest the busy race 
of men,™ T. thou, o Surya, penetratest the sky, the broad firma¬ 
ment, measuring out the days with thy rays, spying out all creatures. 
8. Seven ruddy mares bear thee onward in thy chariot, o clear-sighted 
Surya, the god ^orith flaming locks. 9. The sun has yoked the seren 
brilliant marcs, the daughters of the car; with these, the self-yoked, he 
adranccs. 10. Gazing towards the upper light beyond the darkness, 
we have ascended to the highest luminary, Surya, a god among the 
gods.”"® 

In his translation of E.V. i. 166, 1, Professor MUllcr renders ketu by herald 
(sde pp. 197, and 201), a sense which suits the verse before us very well. 

See Professor Benfey’s translation, and note (Orient und Occident, i. p 406), 
and the passage of Both’s Ahbandlungen (Dissertations on the literature and history 
of the Veda) p. 81 f., to which he refers; and in which that writer regards the reading 
kuian as standing for /onam, the acc. sing., the last syllable being lengthened on 
acoonfit of the metre. < 

^ J subjoin a metrical translation of these verses: 

** 1. By lustrous heralds led on high, 

The omniscient Sun ascends the sky, 

His glory drawing every eye. 



fiTMNS TO StfBTA; ' 

3%e AilisiTa'Teda contains a long hjnia to ii&rya, juii. 2, pai%yttadc 
up extracts from the Big-veda. ^ 

!n>e M’^fibhSrata (iu. 166 if.) also has a*hymn to the s^e god, iu 
which he is styled " the eye of the wot-ld, and the soul of all ^bodied 
creatures,” 166 (imm hhs.no jagatai oha&shut tvanu StmS smrw-dehi~ 
nSm)i the souiMe of all beings, the body of obsetranees performed by 
those who practise* ceremonies, the refuge of the Sankhyas, .the 
highest object of Yogins, the unbolted door, the resort of those seeking 

^ Ip ' 

emancipation, dc., etev; t. 166 f, (Jtvaih yonih »arva-bhil14naih tvam Sens- 
rahhrvgS'oatSifn | tvamgati^tarva-tSnhhySna^ yoging& thamparayanam | 
andvjitSrgaladvSraih tvam gatit tvam mumuhhatSm) ; and his celestial 
chmot {divyaih ratham) is referred to (v. 170). He is also, we are told, 
said by those who understand the computation of time, to be the be-^ 
ginning and end of that period of a thousand yogas known as the day 
of Brahma {yad aho Brahmanah, proktafh mhasra-yaga-tammitam | ta»ya 
tvam Sdir antak cha kalajnaih sampraklrttitah) ; the lord of the Manus, 
of their sons, of the world sprung from Manu, and of all the lords of 
the Manvantaras. "When the time of the mundane dissolution has 
arrived, the Samvarttaka fire, which reduces all things to ashes, issues 
from his wrath (vv. 185 f.; compare the Ist voL of this work, pp. 
43 f. and 207). 

2. All-aeeing San, the stars so bright, 

Which gleamed throughout the sombre night. 

Now scared, like thieves, slink fast away. 

Quenched by the splendour of thy ray. 

8. Thy beams to men thy presence shew; 

Like blazing Sres they seem to glow. 

4. Conspicuous, rapid, source of light. 

Thou makost all the welkin bright. 

6. In sight of gods, and mortal eyes, 

In sight of heaven thou soal’st the skies. 

6. Bright god, thou scann’st with searching ken 
The doings all of busy men. 

7. Thou stridest o’er the sky; thy rays 
Create, and measure out, our days; 

Thine eye all living things surveys. 

8. 9. Seven lucid mares thy chariot bear, 

Self-yoked, athwgrt the .f elds of air, 

Bright Snrya, god with flaming hair. 

10. That glow above the darkness we 
Beholding, upward soar to thee, 

Fof there among the gods thy light 
Saprtme is seen,gdivinely bright. 
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SECTION XI. 

SAVIT^tl. 

(11 IKt epitheU, ekaracterittioi, and funoUont. 

The hymns which are entirely or principally devoted to the oele- 
bratiou'of Savitfi are the following: i. 35; ii. 38 ; iv. 53; ir. 54 ; 
•T. 81; V. 82; vii. 37; vii. 45; x. 149 ; with many detached passages 
and verses, such as L 22, 5-8; iii. 56, 6, 7; iii. 62, 10-12, etc., etc. 

The epithets, characteristics, and functions of this god, as described 
in the Big-veda, are as follows: 

He is pre-eminently the golden deity, being Mranyahha, golden¬ 
eyed (i. 35, 8); Mranya-pS.ni,^^ htranya-huta, golden-handed (i. 22,5; 
i. 35, 9, 10; iii. 54, 11; vi. 50, 8; vi 71, 4; vii. 38, 2; S.V.i 464; 
Vaj. S. i. 16; iv. 25; A.V. iii. 21, 8; vii. 14, 2; vii. 115, 2;“* 
hiranya-jihva, golden-tongued (vi. 71, 8); sujihva, beautifal-tongaed 
(iii. 54, 11; vii. 45, 4); mandra-jihva, pleasant-tongued (vi. 71, 4). 
He invests himself with golden or tawny mail {pidanyam (h'apim, 
iv. 53, 2); an^ assumes all forms (vihd rup&ni prati mdnchate hmih, 
V. 81, 2). He is also harihia, the yellow-haired (x. 139,1). Luminous 
in his aspect, he ascends a golden car, drawn by radiant, brown, 
white-footed, horses; and beholding all creatures, he pursues an 
ascending and deSfcending path, i. 35, 2-5 ; vii. 45, 1 {hiranyayena 
Savita rathena Sevo yati bhman&ni paiyan | y&ti devah pravatu y&ti 
udvaiii yati SubrdbhySm yajato haribhyam | ifiianair viharupam 

*** Seo the tasteless explanations of this epithet given by the eommentator and the 
Kanshttak! Brahmans, as mentioned in Bosen's and Wilson’s notes on i. 22, 6 ; and 
tee also Weber’s Ind. Studien, ii. 306. 'Xhe same epithet is given to Savitri in the 
Taj. ^anhits, i. 16,«vhere see the commentary. Savit|i is also called piitAupani, 
bn^-honded (ii 38, 2), and supant, benatifiil-handed (iii. 33, 6; vii 45, 4). 
Tvashtyij too, is called n^am (iii 54,12), as axe also Mitra and Varosa (iii 56,7). 

SM According to the A.V. i 33, 1, he, as well as Agni was bom in the goldai- 
eolonred waters {Idr^yavarna^ iuehayal^ pavakah yam jStab Savita ySm Agnib)^ 
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SAVIT^rS EPITHETS, CHAEACTEaiSTIOS, ETa 

hWa^yn-iamyii/Si yajato S atthS^ ratha^i aavita ehi^ahhi- 

nuh I vijanSn (yd,v&^ iitip&dai^ akhyan rathaih Mrany«praiigaih vahan- 
ta^ I tant& turatno antartiiit^S^ vaAamSfto aivoi^). Surrounded by 
a golden lustre, hiranyayim amaiim (iii. 38, 8 ; viL 38, 1.; vil. 45, 
8), he illuminates the atmosphere, and all the regions tot the earth, 
i. 85, 7, 8; iv. 14, 2; ir. 53, 4; v. 81,5 («»' tvparno antarik»h&m 
ahhyat | ashtm vi akhyat kakulhah prithivy^^ | urdhvom kttuHi tavitS, 
devo airei jyotir viSvasmai bhuvandyS ipinvan | adSbhyo bhuvananipra- 
eh&kaiat | vi ndkam akkyat Sovita). His robust and golden anus,’" 
which he stretches out to bless, and infuse energy into, all creatures, 
reach to the utmost ends of heaven, ii. 38, 2; iv. 53, 3, 4; vi. 71, 1, 
5; vii. 45, 2 {vihaaya hi irmhfaye devah Urdhvah pra bahavd priiha- 
p&nih titartii \ pra bsk& asrak Savitd savlmcmi \ ud « tya devah Smiti 
hiranyayd bdhd ayamsta eavanSya eukraiuh | ud aeya bcihil iithira, bfi- 
hanta hiranyayd divo antdn anashtdm). In one place, however (vi. 71, 
4), he is called ayohanu, the iron-jawed, though even there the com¬ 
mentator says that ayae, which ordinarily means iron, is to be rendered 
by gold. His ancient paths in the shy are said to be free from dust, 
i. 35, 11 (ye te panthdl^ Saoita^ pdrvydeo arenmali mkritdk antarikehe). 
He is called (like YaraQa and others of the gods) aaura, a divine spirit 
(i. 35, 7, 10; iv. 53, 1). His will and independent authority cannot 
be resisted by Indra, Yarusa, Mitra, Aryaman, Budra, or by any other 
being, ii. 88, 7, 9; v. 82, 2 (nakir aeya tdni vratd devaeya Savitur 
minanti \ na yaaya Indro Faruno na Mitro vratam Arycmd na minanti 
Sudrah | aeya hi evayaiaetaram Savitub kach ehana priyam | na minanti 
evardjyam). He observes fixed laws, iv. 53, 4; x. 34, 8; x. 139, 3 
(vratdni deva^ Saviid 'bhirakehate \ Savitd satyadharma). The other 
gods follow his lead, v. 81, 3 (yaeya prayamm tmu anye id yayur 
dmdti,). The waters and the wind obey his ordinance, ii. 38, 2 (dpai 
chid aeya vrate d nimrigrd^ ayam chid vdto ramate paryman)* His 
praises are celebrated by the Yasus, by Aditi, by the royal Yaruoa, by 
Mitra, and by Aryaman, vii. 38, 3, 4 (api etutab Savitd devo aeiu yam 
d ehid viive Fatavo grinanti | Mi yam deviAditir grindti oavafh devaeya 

• , 

*“ Indra, too, is called hirasga-Khu, golden-armed, vii 34, 4. Agni is said to 
ruie aloft his arms like Savif^i, i. 9S, 7. In vii. 79, 2, the Ilawns are said to send 
forth light as Savitii stretches oat his arnu. In i 190, 3, also the arms of Savitri 
are alladed to. In gii. 62, 6, Kitia and VaruQa are snpplicated to stretch ont 
their arms. • 
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8AVm?rS ITOOTIONS. 


SaoitCr juthdnd | «bhi tdmur&jo Faruno fffigemt* tAhi MitrSio JjrymH 
*<goih&i). He h lord of all desirable tilings, and sends blessings &om 
the aky, from the atmosphere, and &om the earth, L 24, 3; iL 38, 11 



IcBMyaih r&iki% j ioA yat ttotfibhya^ &pay« Dm&ti wuiafftt&ya 
Savitar jaritre). He' imfels the car of the Aiims before the dawn, L 
34, 10 {yuvar hi purvaih SavUd ushato raiham fikaya chitraSi ghyita- 
vantam iehyati). He is prqfdpgt^,^ the lord of aU meatures, the sap* 
porter of th,e sky and of the world, and is supplicated to hasten to his 
worshippers with the same eagerness as cattle to a Tillage, as warriors 
to their horses, as a cow to give milk to her calf, as a husband to his 
wife, iv. 53, 2; iv. 64, 4; x. 149, 1, 4 {Bivo dhartts, Ihwanmya 
prajapatih I SavUd yantrai^ prithUdm aramnad aslcambhant SavUd 
dydm adrimhat | 4. Gdva^ wa grdmam ywyuihir ivdkdn vdkem mttaih 
tumandh duhand \ patir iva jdydm Mi no ni etu dhartd divah SavUd 
viivavdrah). In t . 82, 7, he is called viivadtva, “in aU attributes a 
god.” He measured’(or fashioned) the terrestrial regions, t . 81, 3 
(yah partUvdni vi mam). He bestows immortaKty on the gods, iy. 
54, 2 » Yaj. Sanh. xxxiii. 54 {develhyo hi prathamaih yajniyelhyo 
amritatvam suvasi bh&gam uttamam), as he did on the lEtibhus, who 
by the greatness of their merits attained to his abode, i. 110, 2, 3 
[eha/ritatya bhdmand agachhata Savitur daimho gpikam | tat SavUd vo 
mritatvam diucat). In z. 17, 4, he is prayed to convey the departed 
spirit to the abode of the righteous (yairdsaU suhrito yatra U yayua 
latra ivd devah SavUd dadhatu). He is supplicated to deliver his wor¬ 
shippers from sin, iv. 54, 3 {aehitti yach ehakpima davoyv Jane . ... | 
leveihu cha SavUar mdnuaheshv cha tvaih no attra lavaidd andgatah). 

Savityi is somettmes called i^dfh naput, son of the waters (x. 149, 
1), an epithet wfeeh is more commonly applied to Agni. 

• 

In the Taittiilys BrShmana, i 6, 4,1 (p. 117), it is sdd, PrajapatOf Smita 
iiMtm prajalf atryata, “ Piajupati, becoming Savitp, created living beings.” On 
die relation of Savitfi and I^jSpati see 'Weber, “Omina und Portenta," pp. 886, 
192 ; and the passage of the S'atapatha Brdhmana, xii. 3 , S, 1, where it is said that 
leople are acenstomfd to identify Savitp with Prajapati, To hy ma Savita ta Pnya. 
talir tii vadmUab, etc., etc. • 

xs It is not clear whether it is Savitri or the aeriid ocean {samudra) from Which 
larth, atmosphere, and shy are said in z, 119,2, to have sprung. See the lih vul. 
if this work, p. 96. 
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(2) Fai»ag$» in which the origin of hit name eeemt to it aHuded to, 

• • 

The word Savitri is defined hy Yaska (Ifirnkta, x. 31 as meaning 
earvatga preumita, but he does not explaia in what pense praeavita is 
to be taken. The root tu or »&, from whic]^ it^is 'derived, has three 
principal significatiaBB, (1) to generate or bring forth; (2) to pour 
forth a libation ;»and (3) to send or ^pel. ■When treating of deriva- 
tives of this root as applied to Savitpi, Sayaga sometimes gives them the 
sense of sending or impelling, and sometimes of permitting oifanthorizing 
{amJnH). In a few places he explains the root as meaning to beget. 
(Thus on i 113, 1, he renders prasutd by utpannS, and saoah by ut- 
pattih). The word praiavitri, as well as various other derivatives of 
the root su, are introduced in numerous passages of the Big-veda relat^ 
ing to the god Savitpi, with evident reference to the derivation of that 
name fi-om the same root, and with a constant play upon the words,** 
such as is unexampled in the case of any other dpity. 

The following are some of the passages of the Eig-veda in which 
these derivatives occur: 

i. 124, 1. Fevo no atra SavitS, nu artham pratSvld ihipat pra cha- 
tuehpad ityai | “ The god Savitpi hath impelled (or aroused) both two- 
footed and four-footed creatures to^ursue their several objects.” 

L 157, 1. Fr&eivid devah Savitd jagat prithak ( “The god Savitri 
has aroused each moving thing ” (comp. i. 159, 3). 

V. 81, 2 (=Taj. San. xiii. 3). VUvS, rftpani prat‘? munehats kavih 
prOtdvld Ihadrarh dvipade chatuahpade | vi ndkam akhyat Savitd varengo 
am praydnam Vshaso virdjati \ 5. Uta iiishe prasavasya team eka^ id 
via Pdshd lhavasi deva ydmabhih \ “The wise (Sjtvitpi} puts on (or, 
manifests) all forms. He hath sent prosperity to bip«l and quadruped. 
Savitri, the object of our desire, has illuminated the sky. He shines 
after the path of the Dawn.” 5. “ Thou alone art the lord of vivifying 
power, and by thy movements, o god, thou becomest Fushan, (or the 
nouiisher).” 

i. 110, 2. Saudhanvandsai eharitatya 'bhammd gyaehhata Savitur 

• * 

sn See Both’s Blnstnitions of the Nimhta, p. 75. I cannot farm an opinion 
whether this feature in the hymns in question affords any sufficient ground fbr regard¬ 
ing them as urtifioial in character, and consequently as comparatiTely late in their 
origin. * 
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gfiham | 3. Tat Savitd vo amfitatvam immi | “Sons of 
BwBtanvfm (pHias), by tl^e greatness of your deeds ye arrived at the 
house of bonntifal Savitfi. ^ 8. Savitfi bestowed on yon (dswat) 
that immortality.” 

i. 1S9, 5. t'ad aiya Savitur varenya^ vayafh ievatya pratave 
manamahe \ “That hearable wealth we to-day seek through the 
&voniing impulse of the divine Savit{i.” 

*■ iL 38, 1. Ud u eya^ dwait Saoits. savdya iahafamaM tad-ty>&^ mhnir 
atthdt I “ The gpd Savitfi hath arisen to impd (or vivify) us, he who 
continually so works* the supporter.” 

iiL 83, 6 (Kir. ii. 26). Dm anayat Savitd tupdnit tasya vayam pro- 
sees ydma^ urvitt | “ The god Savitji bath led (us, the waters); by 
his propulsion we flow on broadly.” 

iii. 56, 6. IVir a diva^ Saoitajf vdrydni dive dive dsuva trir fw ahna^ | 
7. 2htr d diva^ Savitd eoshaviti rdjdnd Mitrd/vapmd evpaal ] “ Thrice 
every day, o 8avit|i, send us desirable things from the sky. 7.. Thrice 
Bavitri continues to send down (these things to us) from the sky; and 
so also do the Mr-handed Hitra and YaruQa.” 

iv. 53, 8. Fra Idha asrdk Savitd eaximani niveiayan praemann aJt- 
tubhirjagat | 6. Brihateumm^ praeavitd niveiano jagata^ ethdtur uiAa- 
yaeya yo caii | so no devah Savita iarma yachhatu | “ Savifyi hath 
stretched out his arms in his vivifying energy {eavlnumi^), stablish- 
ing and animating all that moves by his rays. 6. May Qiat god 
Savitpi, who bestows great happiness, the vivifier, the stablisher, who 
is lord both of that which moves and of that which is stationary, 
bestow on us protection.” 

iv. 54, 8. Aohittl yaeh cMkrima daivye jane dlnair daksiai^ prdbh&ti 
punuhvatd | deveehS eha Savitar mdnushethu eha tvaih no atra euoatdd 
andgaeah | '‘'Whatever (offence) we have committed by want of 
thought, against the divine race, by feebleness of understanding, by 
violence, after the manner of men, and either against gods or men, do 
thou, 0 Savitp, constitute (mvatdf) us sinless.” 

V. 82, 3. Sa hi rafndni ddituhe ewvdti Savitd Bhagah { 4. Adya no 
dovah' Savitah prejdvat edvlh eaubhagam | pard daehvapwgadh eava \ 

5 . ViivSpi deva Savitar duritdni pard euva yad ihadradi tan na^ dtuva | 

6. Andgasa^ Aditaye devaeya Savitu^ save | viSvd vdmdni dhlmahi | 

This word also occurs in Bama-veda, i. 464< 
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7 . eikaieca^ uttpaUHi taktair aiya vrinlnuiht | Batyasava^ Savi- 
taram | “ Ma^ be, Savitii, wbo is Bbaga, {tee the ]^tectoT, Wu^a), 
send wealth to bis worshipper. 4 Send {t&vik) to-diy, o divine 
Savitri, prosperity with progeny: send away (/wra-wwa) sleeplessness 
(compare x. 87, 4, where a similar espress^n {api imif} is employed 
in the case of Surya). 5. Send away, o divine ^avitpi, all calamitieB; 
send {dBUva) us what is good. 6. May we; becoming sinless towards 
Aditi, through the influence (tai/i^ dS the divine Savitfi, possess all 
things desirable. 7. "We seek to-day, with hymns, •for Cavityi, who 
possesses true energy (satya-aava“'), and aU div&e attrrbutes, the lord 
of the good.” 

vi. 71, 1. Ud u tyak dmah Smitd MranyayB, bdhn aya^ta tmandya 
tukmtuh I 3. Betatyh vayaSi Saviiuk Mvlmani Sreahfhe sydma vaaunX 
eha ddmne | yo vihaiya dvipado yai ehatMhpado niveiane prtuaw 
ehdai IMmmak | 6 . Vdmam adya Savitar vdmam u ho dive dive 
vdmam asmabhyaSi savlh \ “ The potent god Savitp hath stretched 
out his golden apns to vivify (or impart energy). 2. May we share 
in the excellent vivifying power (compare x. 36, 12) of the god 
Savitp, m>d in the bestowal of wealth by thee, who continueBt to 
stablish and vivify the entire two-footed and four-footed world. 6. 
Send to us to-day, Savityi, what 7s desirable; send it to us to-morrow, 
and every day.” 

vii. 38, 2. Ud u tiehtha Savitak , .. S nfibhyo marttabluyaMih mifi- 
mh I 4. Abhi yaSi deel Aditir gfindti tavaSi devatya €aviiur jutMnu | 
dbhi tamrdjo Varuno yfimnti abhi Mitrdio Aryamd eajoehdb | ” Bise, 
Savityi,... sending (deuvdmh) to men the food which is flt for mor¬ 
tals. 4. Whom (•.«. Savityi) 4he goddess Aditi praises, welooming the 
vivifying power of the divine Savityi, whom Vartjja, Mitra, and Ar- 
yaman laud in concert” 

vii. 40,1. Tad adya dwah Savitd. euvdti tydma asya raimao vUhdye ( 
“May we partake in the distribution (of wealth) which the opulent god 
Savityi shall send to-day.” 

vii. 45, 1. A devo ydtu Savitd eurattto antariifha-prdk vaiamdno 
ahaif { haite dadhdna naryd j)urani uheiayan eha prantoan eha bkoma | 

8. 8a gha mo deva^ Savitd tahdvd sdvishad vasupedir vatdni i ‘kMay the 

The a|me epithst is appGed to him in x. 36,13. It ocenn also in die SSma- 
veda,!. 460. 
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god iqppioach, ddh in treavaiea, flOing the etmoipheie, home 

hfphones,‘holdifig iq his hand nany gifts .tiUhsdde ftf men, stablidiing 
and TOrtfyiiig the world. 8. May the powerM god Saritfi, lord of 
wealth, send us riches.” 

viiL 91, 6.* Maka^ Sagitur yath& Bhag(uyw» hw>e | Ag*iM 

tamudravd$a»enn j “ I iaToke the sea-clothed Agti% as (I mvoke) the 
•vivifying power (soram ”*) of Savityi and the bounty of Bhaga.” 

X. 35, 7. Sreth{hom no adya TSaviiar varesyam IhOgam atwva ta hi 
mlnaih&h <Af | f‘ Send us to-day, o god Savityi, a most excellcst and 
desirable portion, for*thoa art the possessor of riches.'*’ 

X. 86,14. Savitii nah mvatn tanataiim | “May Savityi send {moatu) 
all prosperity,” etc. 

• X. 100, 8. Afa amlvUin SavitS tSpishad nyak j “May Savityi remove 
{apatSviohat) sickness.” 

X. 139, 1. 8&ryaraSmir harilteiah purastat SavitS jyoiir ud aySn 
ajatram | iasya P&ahd prasave ysti mdvan tampaiyan hhwanani 
gopuh I “ Invested 'with the solar rays, ■with yellow hair, Savityi raises 
aloft his light continually from the cast. In his energy {praaavo) the 
wise 'Pudian marches, beholding all worlds, a gnardiaa.” 

Compare A.V. v. 24, 1; 'vii. 14, 1, 8; vu. 15, 1. 

• The preceding passages will suffice *to show the extent to which this 
play on words is carried in the hymns addressed to Savityi. 

J)erivatives from the same root arc, as we have already seen, also 
applied to Suryaf as prasopiia and prasutah, in E.V. vii. 63, 2 and 4; 
arbl (^atuca in x. 37, 4; to Indra (haryaivO-prenniUh, iii. 30, 12); to 
Tamna (pardtuvot iL 28, 9); and to Mitra, Aryaman, Savityi, and 
Bhaga (savetft, vii. 66, 4). In -rii. 77, 1, ITshas (the Dawn) is said to 
rouse (prMt<raat!)^lill living (ueatures into motion. In viii 18,1, the 
imphlse, vivifying power, or favouring aid {siKimam) of the Adilyas is 
refsned to. 

(3) Saviti^, iometimes distinguished from, sometimes fSeHtified with, 

^ Sdrytt. 

Savitii is sometimes expresriy distinguished from Sibya. Thnale is 
ssidi in i.<35, 9, to approach, or (according to Prof. Benfey’s rendering) to 

la i. 164,26, and ix. 67, 25, psitlenlarly in the latter pssM^ em^ mpf mesa 
a libation of soma. Ooatpare brahmasavmtf in ix. 67, 24. 



I^HXnXtS JBSSTtFlXD WITH. StETA. 

IniBg SGryft'Ct^t tfiryati^i** ifiL 12E, 3, to dbtkro men sinleni fewards 
SSiya^ {into no a^tt SwitH dmUna^ md^mo iw«M* Bdrsdya ); aiid in 
T. 81, 4, to oombine intb &e vtyt «f Sfirja {nta Sdryttfya tvimibhi^ 
tamuchyaii). In explanation of the last paaeage, SE^aQa lemaa-ha, that 
befim his liaing the aun ia «dled Sadtri, qpd £ro& liis*ri8mg till his 
setting Siirya {ttdayaf pilrvabhwol Savitd | u^ayUttmayavorUl Sdrya^ 
iti). And similarly Y&ska says, Nirukta xii*12: iatyaMla yad& dyaur 
apahatatamaohiSJAr^aimir lhavati |*^*thetimeQf Savitgri’s appearance 
ia when darkness has been removed, and the rays of light tiave become 
diffused over the sky.” If so, his action must also Extend to a-later period 
of the day, as in viL 66, 4, he is prayed along with Mitra (the god of 
the day) and Aryaman and Bhaga, to vivify the worshipper after the 
rising of the sun {pad adya tare udiU anSgS^ Mitro AryamO, | «»oaA‘ 
iSawYa Bhagaht). Again, in x. 139, 1, Savitji is termed t^rya^aimi, 
“invested with the rays of Surya; ” and in the 8th and 10th verses 
of vii. 35 (verse 8: iam mJy SOtryah, ^urmhakthg.^ { 10: SaM no deva^ 
Saoita trSyamSm^), as well as in x 181,3 {BMtur dyutSndt SavUuS oka 
VMnor & Suryad alharan yh(&mtm tie), the two gods are separately 
montionod, unless we are to suppose (bat apparently without reason) 
that in the last passage the writm: means to identify all the four gods 
who are there named, viz. Dhtitp, Savitp, Yishgu, and Suiya. In 
L 157, 1 also, where several gods are mentioned besides Surya and 
Savitgi, the last two appear to be distinguished: ahodU Agnir 
udfii Sarye os Uihsk ohandrS, mahi avo archisha | ayukoMtSm AMn& 
ystaot ratham prdsdold deva^ BmUd jagat prithik | “ Agni lbs awoke 
from the earth: Surya rises; the great and bright Ushas has dawned 
with her radiance; the Alvins have yoked their car to go; Savifyi has 
vivified each moving creature.” In other texts, jiowever, the two 
names appear to be employed indiscriminately to denote the same 
deity, viz. in iv. 14 ,2 {UrdhoaSt hetum Soviid dovo airyjyoUr yikaomi 
Ihwxmdya Icyy^an | d aprd^ dydvd-pritMid antarikohaA vi Sdryo rai- 

no Sayaga rsBuoks here that, though the godhead of Sari^ and SQiya u iden> 
tkal, Otej may yet, Aom their i^eeenfing diSereat £>rmi, be spokes of as'respeo 
tively approadfing and approached (yadyapi tavitii-turyayor ekadefoStvaSi tathSpi 
miirtti-bhedtiui Urntri-yantavyo-bhaiialf)^ . * 

■c* Ab in another place (x. 13, 8), he is snppUoated, along irith Mitra sod AditI, to 
declare the 'frurahippeiaainless towards Taruga. 
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# * 

mOm ; x. 1S8, 1 (Saryo »o iivtu pSfu . . . | 3. Je^ 

Satifb^ . ^ . I 3! ChtMurmo d»pa^ SavitS . . . | 6. Stuandriiafii ha 
vaymn prati'paiytoM Sarya). I 9 i. 35, 7, also the name SuiTa may 
be employed as eyimnymonB vith Savitri, which is found in the other 
yerses of the tymn* althoi^h, as we have already seen, the two deities 
appear to be dfotingaisLed in verse 9. See also i. 1£4, 1; and viL 63, 
1-4 (when <he word Surywis used in verses 1, 2 , and 3, and Savit|i in 
verse 4, and where the fiinctionlr expressed by the derivatives of the 
root «•, whifli, as we have seen, are most generally assigned to Savitji, 
are in verses 2 and 4 predicated of Suiya). 

In V. 81, 4 and 5 (aia Mitro hhmati deoa ihirmabU^ | 5. Uta P&thd 
hhavati deva ^Smaiht^), Savityi is identified with Mitra and Pushan, 
(hr is, at least, described as falfllling the proper function of those gods. 
And similarly in v. 82, 1, 3, and vii. 38, 1, 6 (unless with Prof. Both, 
s.p. we take Bhaga as a simple epithet), Savitfi seems to be identified 
with the god of that name. On the other hand, he is dearly distin¬ 
guished from these and other deities, in such texts as iii. 54, 11, 12; 
vL 49, 14; vi. 50, 1, 13; viii. 18, 3; viii. 91, 6 ; x. 139, 1. 

The word Savit]i is not always a proper name; but is sometimes 
used as an epithet. Thus in ii. 30, 1, it seems to express an attribute 
of Indra; and in iiL 55, 19, and x.'10, 5 {dwaa Ikashta tavitd vii- 
varUpa^), to be, as well as viharupa, an epithet of Tvashtfi. As 
applied to this god, it probably means rather the generator, than the 
vivifier. 
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SECTION Xlt. 

P5SBBU)f. 

I cosunence my description of this deity by b^sldting'the account 
given of him in the Sanskrit and Gennan Lexicon of Messrs. Bdthlingk 
and Both, vol. iv. p. 854 £ ’ 

(1) Fumtiona and epithda of Puahm. 

“ Furiian is a protector and mnlripHer of cattle (poiwptt) and of 
human possessions in general {puthtimhhara, B..V. vi. 3, 7). As a 
cowherd he carries an ox-goad (vi. 53, 9; vi. $8, 2) and he is drawn 
by goats {afdha). In character he is a solar deity,beholds the 
entire universe, and is a guide on roads and joumies (i. 42, 1; x. 17, 
6 ; X. 59, 7 i X. 85, 26 ; A.T. vi. 73, 3), and to the other world (p»- 
thaspati, prapathya (x. 17, 3, 5; A.T. xvi. 9, 2; xviii. 2, 58). He is 
called the lovm: of his sister Surya (vi. 55, 4, 5; vi. 58, 4). He aids 
in the revolutions of day and night (i. 23, 13-15); and shares with 
Soma the guardianship of living creatures {SomthpUahanau, ii. 40,1 ff«). 
He is invoked along with the most various deities, bufmost frequently 
with Indra {Indra-puthanau, L 162, 2; viL 35, 1), and Bbaga (iv. 30, 
24; V. 41, 4; v. 46, 2; x. 125, 2. Compare Satapatha Br&hmaga xi. 
4, 8, 3 j Katy. Sir. v. 13, 1). His most remarkable epithets, in ad¬ 
dition to those above specified, are aghrini, hipardin,ifaraiid)h&d, daara, 
dasma, damavarclm, nar&iafiua (E.y. i. 106, 4; x. 64, 3) vimneho 
napat, vimoehana. Compare especially the hymns B.T. vi. 53-58; 
X. 26.” The reader can also corumlt the remarks on this god ^ven in 
the Introductions to Professor Wilson’s translation of the E^-veda, 
vol. L p. XXXV. and vol. iiL p. xii. • 

The hymns which are exdusivriy devoted to the celebration of 

In Nil. vii. 9, where S.Y. z. 17,8, is quoted, Yaska explains the words iAuvon- 
aaya gopS^ ihere appUad to FQShsn, b; tiwVMhSm ihutmum go^ita aditya^ | *• toe 
BUS, the presSrvor of alltooisgs.” 
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Fitii3id& «e 1 4S i i 1$8 ; yL 68-68 j vi. 58 $ and x. 86. la 
S. iO, he u inroked |loiig with jSoma, and in t!. 57, ia eompanjr 
ww Indnt.* The single or dotted Terses of other hymns In whidi 
'ine'ie mentioned are numerous. In addition to the epithets ahove 
qieoified hy*Pro^or Both, I note the following, and others wHl 
he found, in the hythns whidi are translated 1]plow: e^oiya, not 
to be hidden* (x. 64, 3); cmarDon, resistless (ri. 48, 16); aMyar- 
dhayajvan, bringing blessings (vi.^0, 5);“* asvra, divine (v. 61, 11); 
hhayadvJra^ rulpr of heroes (L 106, 4); t^vyat, strong, and tura, 
vigorous (v. 43, 9); tuvtjata, of powerful nature (L 188, 1); purandhi, 
wise (iL 31, 4); purUviuu, abounding in wealth (viii. 4, 15); man- 
tumat, wise in counsel (i. 42, 5); mamhuh(ha, most bountiM (viiL 4, 
48); mayoihu, beneficent (i. 138, 2); vajin, bestower of food (i. 106, 
4); Sahra, powerful, (viii, 4, 16); vihadevya, distinguished by all 
divine attributes (x. 92, 13); vihaaaubhaga, bestowing all blessings 
(i. 42, 6); vikavedas, knowing all things (i. 89, 6); Kiranyav&k- 
tnattama, skilful wielder of a golden spear (i. 42, 6); and Soma is said 
to be like Fushan an impeller of the soul {dhijmam). He is the lord 
of all things moving and stationary, the inspiier of the soul, an un¬ 
conquerable protector and defender, and is besought to give increase of 
wealth, i. 89, 5 {tarn iiunam jagatat toitmhai patidi dhiyaSyinvam 
ava»e h&mahe vayam | Paths, no yaths vedatSm asad vpidhe rakahits 
pSyur adahdhah avaataye | compare ii. 1, 6). He is besought to main¬ 
tain his friendship steadfast like a skin without holes and well filled 
with curds; he is declared to transcend mortals, and to be equal to 
the gods, in glory; and is prayed to protect his servants in battle and 
to defend them as of old, vi. 48,18 {dpiter iva (a avrikam aatu aakhyam | 
aehhidraaya dadhandatalt tupUrnaiya dadhanvatah | 19. Paro hi martyair 
aai tamo devoir uta iriyS | alhi hhya^ PSahan ppitanSau not tvam ova 
nunak yathS purS). He is said to regard, and to see clearly and at 
once, all creatures, iiL 62, 9 (yo vika obM vipaiyati hhuvanS taSh eho 
pa&yati | to naJ} PUahS ’vits ihtwat), and in x. 139, 1, is associated 

SM ‘•Spenden entg^nbringend” (Eofij). TSska (N’ir.vi. 6) explains Uie ooittponnd 
as abkyardhayem y^jati, “ one who increasing, worships,” and Bafona expands this 
into ”prospering his worshippers” iftotfin ahhyarihaym aamriddhan kurvm yo 
yiy^i dhmma ptyayitti tairUa^ ; BoQi, in his Illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 76, 
iaoUaes to the same interpretation. 
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uriOi S»i>itri and & de8ei3>ed a$ moving onimd under !ds impuUe, and 
as knowing and peroeiving all oreatntei^ a guardian (^»ya Pfuihi pra- 
um yiH ptiivSn tan^aiyan viki hhtmnUm Heia ecmnaotod 

with the marriage ceremonial in x.1Sfi, 36 and 37, bdng heaonght U> 
take the bride’s hand and lead her awajr (verse 2Q: Pn^ tva ito no- 
yaiu iaiiayr^o)} and to bless hen: in her tonjagal relation (37. tsm 
P&ahan iivotamam S Irayima); ^ and in another place he is prayed to 
give his worshippers their share of damsels* ix. 67,10 (tmM no aj&i- 
va^ PatAa yOmmi y&mam & Ihahshad kanyiLtu na^). According to Fro* 
£988or Both (as quoted above) Puriian is ^ot onl]s the tutelary god of 
travellers, but also, like Savitpi and Agni, and the Greek Hermes, a 
■^^oTTo^TTov, who conducts departed spirits on their way to the other 
world, and in proof of this, as we have seen, he refers to E.V. x. 17, ^ 
6 , and two passages from the A.V. These texts are as follows: B..V. 
I. 17, 3 ff. (verses which, as I learn from Professor M. Muller’s 
article on the funeral ceremonies of the Brahmans,’" p. xi. ff., are 
directed to be recited during the cremation of the body) : Putha tvS, 
Hoi chydvayatu pra vidvdn anashfapasttr hhuvanasya yopal} | m tvd, 
etdlhyah pari dadat pifribhyo A.gnir dmehhya^ mvidatriyehhyah \ 

4. Ayar vihdyu^ pari pasati tva Pushd tva patu prapatha purasiat | 
yatr&taU tukfito yatra te yayus^ tatra tvS, dsvaft 8aeit& dadhatu | 

5. Paths imS^ ada>) anu veda sarvah to atman ahhayatamena nethat \ 
mattidah Sghj-inih sarvatlro aprayucUmn pura^ eta prajanan \ 6, 
Prapathe patltam ajaniahta Paths prapathe dim^ prapathe pfitHi- 
vySh I tAhe abhi priyatame tadatthe S cha para cha eharati prajanan | 
“8. May Fushan convey thee away hence, the wise, the preserver 
of the world, who loses none of his cattle; may he deliver thee to 
these fathers; and may Agni (entrust thee) to the* gracious gods. 4. 
May life, fuU of vitality, protect thee; May Pushan colvey thee onward 
on thy distant road; May Savitri place thee where the righteous abide, 
in the place whither they have gone. 5. Pushan knows all these 
regions: may he conduct us in perfect security; blessing, glowing, all¬ 
heroic, may he go before ut^ watchM and understanding. 6. Pushan 
was bom to move on distant paths, on the far road df heaven and the 
far road of earth. He goes to and returns from both the beloved abodes.” 

»■’ See Weber’s InA Stud. v. 186, and 190. 

loums^of the Oennan Oriental Societr. vol. ix.. at tbo enA 
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A.¥. xvi. 9, 2. Ttti Agnir aha tad « 8omt^ aha JPmha ma dhat 
$tAfitaij/» lake I “Agni gays, and Soma says, ‘may P&shan plane me 
in 'ihe wodd of right^lncm.’ ” 

' A.^. xviii. 2, 6S. Agnuhoind pathikfita tgonaSi devtlltgo nAna^ dch- 
■dhatAur pi loi^im \ Mpa preshgatam Pothamin go vaMU yaganai^ patM- 
ihu tattra gaoAhatam | “ Agni and Soma, makers of paths, ye have 
prepared &r the gods, as a treasure, a heantiM world; go thither and 
send hither to ns PfiEdian, who shall conduct os by direct roads.” *" 

In £.Y. ^ 23,13 f. the glowing Fashan is prayed to biii^ hither, like 
a lost beast, the sni^Knrter o{ the sky, who is sorrouiided by brilliant 
grass;and is said to hare found the king so designated, who had 
been concealed {a JPishan chilrabarAishain aghfine dharunaih divah 
^is nathtaOi gaihd paium | 14. Paths rajdntm Aghpiigir apagalltafk 
guha hitam | avindach chitrdbarhitlum). 

In one passage, i. 23, 8 , the other gods are designated by the appel¬ 
lation of paaharSU, “bestowers of Fushon’s gifts,” or "haying Fusban 
as their chief giver.” 

(2) Hymns addressed to Pushan, 

I shall now translate some of the hymns addressed to Fushan, from 
which it will appear that the charac^of this god is not very distinctly 
defined; and that it is difficult to declare positively' what province 
of nature or of physical action he is designed to represent, as is at 
once manifest ifi the case of Dyaus, FpthivI, Agni, India, Faijanya, 
and Surya: 

i. 42, 1. Sam Pishann adkvanas tira vi a/mho vimueho napat | sahshva 
deva pra nos puraA } 2. To nah Pashann agho vriho duiievaA Odideiati | 
apa sma team po'ho jahi | 3. Apa tyam pa/ripanthinam musklvanaih 
hwaichitam \ daram adhi sruter tga | 4. Plant tasya dvagSvino aghaiam- 
sasya Iosya chit | pads ’Ahi tish(ha tapushim | 3. A tat te dasra man- 
tvmah Pasham avo vrirfiiaahe | yem pitfin aehodagah \ 6 . Adha no 

Prof. Both, <.«. takes ipm/amih as ^ aid^Onaih. 

*1° Professor Both hnderstands this epithet chitfobarhis to mean “haring glittering 
strarr,” or “ haring arovnd him straw in the form of jewels," and applies it to the 
moon. Brof. Senfey, following Sdyaga, considers that Soma is file deity intended, 
and readers the word ekitraiarhis by “ reposing on a rich covering.’’ The teferenoe 
seems obscure. ’’ 
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t^vaimiihaffa htraa^aviflmattaMa | dhtmSni tutha^ hjidU | J. AU 

tai(Mo tutya luyS naj^ mpath& hfinu j JPluihann ^ kratuSt vidalf | 
8 . Alki tuyaoataih, naya na navafeiro adkvdne fP&Amn . •.} 9. 8’ag-i 
4hi pardlu pra ya^i eha iUihi pr&si\idarim | Poshann ... | 10 . iV<t 
FiUkattam methaman tMair abhi gjriHlman | mtHpi Aftnom imahe | 
*• 1. Conduefc os, Fosliaii, over our road; reiitoye.di 8 treB 8 , son of tdie de- 
Eveier; *’* go on bdfore ns. 2. Smite awa 7 %'om onr paldi the destmo* 
Eve and injniioos wolf which seeks after ns! 8 . BrtTe away from onr 
path the waylayer, the thief, the robber. 4. Tread with thy foot upon 
the burning weapon of that deomtfrd wretch, wl^psoe^er he be. 5. 0 
wonder-working and wise Fushan, we desire that help of thine where¬ 
with thou did favour our fathers. 6 . 0 god, who bringest all bless¬ 
ings, and art distinguished by thy golden spear, make wealth easy q| 
acquisition. 7. Convey us past our opponents; make our paths easy 
to traverse ; gain strength for us here. 8 . Lead us over a country of 
rich pastures; let no new trouble (beset our) path. 9. Bestow, satiate, 
grant, stimulate us, fill our belly. 10 . We do not reproach Fushan, 
we praise him with hymns; we seek riches from the wonder-working 
god.”"* 

The next hymn alludes at the beginning to Fushan in his character 
of tutelary god of travellers (comp. vi. 49, 8 ; x. 17, 3, 6 ; x. 69, 7; 
X. 92, 13); but it is chiefly occupied with the poet’s aspirations after 
a liberal patron, and with attempts to inflame the god’s indignation 
against the niggards with whom he considered himself to be surroundeS. 

VimuDio napat. Professor Benfey follows SSyana in Vm in taking this to 
moan “offspring of the cloud” (Jala-vimochaka-hetor meghatya puttra). The 
Indian commentator, however, assigns another sense to the phrase in v. 65, 1, where 
it recurs, and where he explains it as “ the son of Pmj&pati, who at the creation 
sends forth from himself aU creatures ” (vimuneAati tiiihfi*kale tvmakaiat tanah 
prajfa^ CMryoW »t< tcimnk JPre^apatih | taaya ptUira), In K.V.*viii. 4, 16 f. Poshan 
is called vimotkana, the “deUvercr,” which Sayaga interprets “deliverer from sin” 
papad vimoohayitak). Perhaps vimucho napat means the same thing. Compare 
the words vt te muuehaniaSt vimucho hi canti, A.T. vii. 112, S; and iavam napat, 
and the other similar phrases quoted above in p. 62. In preparing my version of this 
hymn I have had the aid of Benfey, as well as of SSyana. 

Professor Benfey refers here to a preceding note of his own on H.V. i. 41, 8 , the 
sense of which is as follows: “ I bel(pve that this refers to a practice which we still find 
among barbarous, and even among partially civilized, races, of believing that they 
can compel their gods, by iiunlts, and by blows inflicted on their imagesf to grant 
thmr desires, or if this be not accomplished, of thinking that they thereby take their 
revenge.” 
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tL Si, 1 . Fayam « tps patio* pat* ratkaSi no oSjasStay* | ihiy* 
JPfuhann ayt^mahi I 2. Aih* no no/ryaih va*u vlram prayata-daiMnam | 
Stntaii gtihapatm naya | 3.‘ Aditwntaih chid dghris* P&than daniya 
ohodaya | panei oMd vi mrada eianah I 4. Fipatho v&jasatay* ohmvM 
pi mridho joJIg tad^antam ugra no dhiyai | S. Pari tfindhi panlndm 
Srayd hfidayd iave | athein atmalhyaih randhaya | 6 . Vi Puthann Orayd 
tuda patter tohha hpidi prif/hm | athem aemalhyadt randhaya | 7. Arikha 
kikirS kpinupaninadi hfiddy& kav»i\ athem ... | 8 . Jam Pitthan Irah- 
maehodinim^SrSm libharshi Sghfine | tayS eamasya hridayam & rikha 
kikira kfinu \ 9.' TS^te oihtrd goopaiO, hghpine pairnddhanl \ taeySs te 
*nmnam imahe | 10. Ula no goshanim dhiyam ahasim vdjat&m uta \ 
npioat kpinuhi vltaye | 

^ “ 1 . Fushan, we have attached thee, lord of roads, to our hymn, as 
a chariot (is yoked) for the acquisition of food. 2. Bring to ns wealth 
suitable fot men, and a manly estimable householder, who shall bestow 
on us gifts. 3. Impel to liberality, o glowing Fushan, even the man 
who would fain bestow nothing: soften the soul even of the niggard. 
4. Open up paths by which we may obtain food; slay our enemies; 
let our designs succeed, o glorious god. 5. O wise god, pierce the 
hearts of the niggards with an awl; and then make them subject to us. 
6 . Fierce them with an awl, o Fushan; seek (for us) that which is 
dear to the niggard’s heart; and then make them subject to us. 7. 
Fenetrate and tear the hearts of the niggards, o wise god, and then 
sdbjeot them to us. 8 . "With that prayer-stimulating goad which thou 
earnest, glowing Fushan, penetrate and tear the heart of every such 
man. 9. From that goad of thine, which is fhmished with leathern 
thongs,*” and guides cattle, we seek for prosperity. 10 . Ghtmt that 
our hymn may produce for us cattle, horses, food, for our enjoyment 
abundantly.” f' 

vi. 54, 1. Sam Pdehan tidmhd naya yo anjat& 'nuidsati | yaht eva 
idam iti bravat | 2. Sam u Puahnd gamemahi yo grihdn Sbhiidiati | ime 
eta iti cha bravat | 3. Pashnai chahradi na riahyati na koto ova padyate | 
no atya vyathate pavih | 4. Jo asmai haviehd ’vidhat na tarn Puehd 'pi 
mfithyate | praihimo vindate taeu | 5. Puehd gdbi anu eta -nak Pdehd 
rakehatu arvatah \ Pdehd vdjaSt eanotu nak \ 6 . Paehann am pra gdk 


*** See BobtUngk and Soth, «,v. goopaie. 
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ihi yajomams^a gunvatah | amultaih »tumi3m uta | 7. M&hir*neiat 
m&klih riihat mUklm saM kUrt kevafg | ai^ arishfaij^ir S gaU | 8 . 
Syinvantam Pashanam vayam iryam anathta-vedasam | liknaik rSyak 
imahe | 9. Paahan tma vrate vayam na rithyema kadSohana | gtotOrat (e 
iha masi | 10. Pari Puaha parastad haatam dadhatuddakskinem | punar 
no nashfam djatu | 

“ 1. May we, o Pushan, meet with a wise iMn who shall straightway 
direct -us, and say ‘ so it is.’”* 2 . May we meet with Pushan,”' who 
shall point out a house, and shall say ‘ it is this.’ 3. Pusbag’s wheel is 
not shattered, nor docs its box fall, nor is its ritn broken. 4. Pushan is 
not hostile to the man who ofFor.s him an oblation; that man is the first to 
obtain wealth. 5. May Pushan follow our kine; may he protect our 
borses; may ho give us food. 6 . Pushan, follow the kine of the wor-« 
shipper who offers soma-libations, and of us when we do the same. 7. 
Let nothing bo lost, or injured, or fall into a pit; but come to us with 
(the cows) all safe. 8 . We seek after Pushan who hears us, the alert, 
who never loses property, who is lord of wealth.' 9. Pushan, may we, 
through thy appointment, never fall into calamity; we are here, thy 
worshippers. 10. May Pushan stretch out his right hand far and wide, 
and drive hither our lost property.” 

vi. 55, 1. Ehi vdM vimuc/to nappd dghrine sam aaekdoahai | ratklr 
ritaaya no hhma | 2 . PathitamaM kaparddinam iMnam radhaao mdhaff | 
ruyak sakhayam imahe | 3. Rayo dh&ra ’si Ughrine vasoh raiir ajakoa j 
dhlvato dhivato sakhd \ 4. Piishanavi nu ajdham upa stos^dma vSjinam | 
avasur yo jdrah uchyate \ 5. Ifdiur didhishum abravam svasur jdrah 
irimtu nah | Ihrdtd Indrasya sakhd mama | 6. A ajdsah Pushamm rathe 
niifimbhda tejanaSriyam \ devaih vahanfu hibhratah | 

“ 1. Come hither, glowing god, the deliverer, may we meet; be the 
charioteer of our rite. 2 . We seek riches from thee, ^e most skilful 
of charioteers, the god with braided hair, the lord of great wealth, and 
our friend. 3. Ithou art a stream of opulence, a heap of riches, o glow¬ 
ing deity, drawn by goats, and the friend of every devout oontemplator. 

SSyaga says that this verse is to be muttered by a man seeking for lost property 
{naah(a-dhanam amichhatd etaj japyam), and refers to Gribya Satras, iii. 9. * He 
understands the wise man of one who shall point out the mode of recovering such 
property. • 

a« See Prof. Wilson’s note in loco. Ssyana explains: “ May we by [the fiivour 
of] POshon m^t with a man who shall shew us the house in which our lost cattle arc.” 
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4. JM ns praise P&shan, &e god drawn b; goats, the ^rer of food, 
who is called tlje lover of his sister.”' 6.1 address the husband of his 
mdther;”' bay he hear ns, the lover of hu sister, the brother of Indra, 
and n>j friend. 6 . May the soreiboted”' goats, supporting Fushan, the 
god who visilB mbikind, bring him hither upon his chariot” 

tL 56, 1. Ta^ enam ihideiati *‘iarambhdd'’ Ui Puthanam | na Una 
dtva^ ddiU I 2. Uh gha ea raihltama^ takhpO. mlpatir yuja \ Iiulro 
vriUdni jighmU ] 3 (Nir. it S).*Uta adaft parushe gavi tdraS ehahraSi 
Mranyagar\ | ni airayad ratkUama^ \ 4. Yad adga fvd purwifuta dra- 
v&ma dasra mantumah \ tat tu no manma aSdliaya \ 5. ImaM aha no 
gavahanaSt tdtaye tlthadho ganam | drdt Pdshann ati iruta^ | 6. A U 
toatiim imaho areaghdm vpdoaaum | adya cha aarvat&taye avai eha tarva- 
•Mtays I 

“ 1. By him who designates Fushan by saying ‘ this is the eater of 
meal and butter,’ the god cannot be described. 2 . Indra too, the lord 
of the good, the most skilful of charioteers, seeks to slay his enemies in 
company with his fneUd. 3. And this most skilful charioteer drove 
that golden wheel of the sua through the speckled cloud.”’ 4. Accom¬ 
plish for us, 0 wonder-working and wise deity, that desire which wo 
shall address to thee to-day. 5. And direct this exploring band of ours 
to the attainment of their object: fijr, Fushan, thou are renowned afar. 
6 . We seek thy blessing, which drives away calamity, and brings 
opulence near, for full prosperity to-day, and for full prosperity to¬ 
morrow.” , 

vi. 67, 1. Indra nu Pushand vayaih sakhydya tvastayo huvma vdja- 
idtaye \ 2. Somam anya^ upasadatpdtavo chamooh autam | karambham^^ 

an XJshas, according to Suyaga; and Sfiryi, according to Prof. Both. See the last 
verse of vi. 68, below.* 

*” Sayaaa rendsss matuh by nirmStrydb ratra^ “the constructress, Night.” 

Both, a.v. says nUrimiha perhaps means “ sicher auftretend; ” Wilson renders 
“ harnessed;" Suy&na, nijrathya aambadhya hartartd^ All seenu guess work. 

Prof, Both translates this verse as follows in his lUustratiofs of the Nirukta, 
p. 19; “ Er hat dort durch den kransen Wolkenzug der Sonne goldenes Bad hin- 
durchgelenkt, der treSiche Fuhrmann (Faschan). “ He has guided the golden wheel 
of the son through the curled train of clouds, the excellent driver (FOshan).'* In his 
Lexieon he renders the word panteha by “ varl^ted," etc. 

“0 Compare iiL 67, 2, end vi. 17,11, where PDshan and Vishnu are said to have 
pnrifledAhree bowls of Soma for Incha (PusAS risAijiu (risisa raJ^ ihdvm vfUrg- 
htmam madiram amiwn aamaij, 

»»> iii.62 7. 
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tmyoA ioKkaU \ 3. AJa^ am^atya vehnoyo iari a»yasya »tmh%rita | 
tdlhy&th vfitirSni jighnatt | 4. Yad Indro^ anayad ritp mahlr apo vfi~ 
shantamai^ | tatra PtUha ’hhavat lachd \ 5. Tdm PHtJ^h tumatiffi 
vayiHi vyikahasya pra vayUm wa | Indratya cha d rai/idmaka | 6 . Ui 
Pnahanani ywvamaha ahhUnn wa adratMi^ | mahyai Htdradk avaaiaya | 

“ 1. Let us invoke India and Pushan to l>e (far friends, to bless ns 
and to grant ns foo^ 2. Of these two godg, the one (India) comes to 
drink the soma poured eat from tBe ladles, and the other (Pushan) 
desires meal and batter. 3. Goats convey the one, and t«o harnessed 
brown horses the other: borne by them he seeks tc> slay his enemies. 
4. 'When the most vigorous India brought the great flowing waters, 
Pushan was there with him. 5. We lay hold of that goodwill of 
Pushan and of India, as we seize the branch of a tree. 6. We stir up» 
Pushan and Indra to bring us great prosperity, as a charioteer shakes 
his reins.” 

vi. 58,1 ( = S.V. i. 75). S'uiraM te any ad yajaiaih U any ad viahdriipa 
ahaiH dyaur iv&ai | viavdh hi^ mdyS^ avaai avadhavo VhadrO, U Puahann 
iha rdtir aatu | 2. Ajahah pahtpdi^ vdjapaatyo dhiyathjinvo hhmam 
viha arpita^ | aahfrSm JPuaftS Hthiram udvarlvrijat aanehakahBno hhu- 
vand devah lyata \ 3. '‘Tda te Pdshan ndvo antah aamudre hiranyayW 
antarikahe charanti | tdhhir ydai ddtyani auryaaya kdmena krita ^ kraua^ 
iehhamdnak \ 4. Pvahd aulandhw divak d ptnthivydkt ilaapatir maghavd 
doamacarcMk | yaffi devdao adadul} Surydyai kdmena kfitath tavaaaih 
avaneham | . 

“ 1. One of thine (appearances) is bright, the other i# venerable; thy 
two periods are diverse; thou art like Dyans: for, o self-dependent 
god, thou exercisest all wondrous powers. O Pushan, may thy gifts 
be beneficent. 2. Borne by goats, guardian of catfie, lord of a house 
overflowing with plenty, an in^irer of the soul, abiSing wiftin the 
whole creation^ Pushan has grasped his relaxed goad; the god moves 
onward beholding all creatures. 8. With those golden ships of thine, 
which sail across the aerial ocean, thou actest as the messenger of the 
Bun, desiring food, o god, subdued by love. 4. Pushan is the close 
associate of [or the bond uniting f] heaven and earth, the iofd of 
nourishment, the magnificent, of wondrous lustre. Him, vigorous and 
rapid, subdued by love, the gods gave to Suiya.” 

“• See next vsrae, end vi. 49, 8, where the esme phrase ooouis. 
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In if. 40, Soma and Fu^an are celebrated conjointly as the gene¬ 
rators of wealthy of heaven and earth, and the bom preservers of the 
world, and ais made by the gods the centre-point of immortality (Soma- 
jo&thanS JananS royinafh janana divo jananB, pi-ithivyal^ | jitau viivasya 
bhuvaruuyagopau d'eeah abfinvann amfitmyan&hhvm, verso 1); they hide 
the hated darkness {irnHu trnn&fhsi guhat&m ajttshthfl, ibid. 2); they impel 
the chariot with seven wheels which traverses the air, but is not all- 
pervading, which revolves in all cKreotions, is yoked by the mind, and 
shines witK seven rays (^SomSpUshand rajaso vimdna0i taptaehairam 
ratbam avisvaminvam^\ vithuvrUan manasa yujyamunafh tain jinvatho 
vrithanS pancharasmim, verse 3); the one of them (Pushan) is said to 
make his abode in the heaven, the other (Soma) on the earth and in the 
•JOT (divi anyo sadanaih chahre uehcha prithivydm anyo adhi antarikshe, 
verse 4); the one (Soma) to have generated all creatures, and the other 
(Pushan) to move onward beholding the universe(««'it>d»» «»yo M«»and 
jajana vUvam anyo abhiehaJcshatia^ eti, verse 5). 

In the concluding verse of R.V. i. 138, the poet tells Pushan that he 
seeks with gentle hymns to attract his attention, and that he does not 
treat the god with haughtiness or contempt, or reject his friendship (o m 
tvd vatfitlmahi stomehhir dasma sudhuVhilf | na K tvd Pushann atimanye 
dghrine na te aaJchyam apahnuve). , 

In X. 26, he is said to bo the fulfiller of prayers, and the stimulator 
of sages [maUnafh cha sadhanaih viprdndHt cha ddlmram, verse 4) j to be 
the promoter of sacrifices, to impel the horses of chariots, to be a 
rishi friendly toymen, and a protecting friend of the wise man {pratyar- 
dhir yajndndm abvahayo rafkdndm \ rishih sa yo manurhito vipraaya 
yavayat-taJehah, verse 5), the unshaken friend, bom of old, of every 
suppliant (pihaaya'wtMnab aakhd aanojdli anapaehyutaJj^. 

Prof. Roth, #.o. thmks the word pratyardhi^ which occnrs also in x. 1, 6, may 
mean ** entitled to the half of,’* ** Imying an equal share ixu*' Compare 
yt^an ahore, p. 172, and note. 
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• 

This goddess, who corresponds to the ’Heo 9 (^o]io Akutw) of the 
Greeks, and to the Aurora of the Latins, is a fatourite object of cele¬ 
bration with the poets of the Rig-veda, and the hymns addressed to 
her are among the most beautiful—^if not the most beautiful—in the 
entire collection. The following are those which are sipecially ded» 
cated to her honour, viz., L 48; i. 49; i. 92; i. 113; i. 123; i. 124; 
iii. 61; iv. 51; iv. 52; v. 79; v. 80; vi. 64 ; vi. 65 ; vii. 75-81; 
X. 172. She is also invoked or referred to in numerous detached verses. 

To give an idea of the manner in which TJshas is described and cele¬ 
brated, I shall quote the larger portion of three hymns, of which the 
second and third are more remarkable than the first (introducing here 
and there some parallel passages from other quarters), and I shall 
afterwards give a summary of the principal attributes and functions 
which are attributed to her. 

(1) Three hymns to Ushat. 

i. 48, 1. Saha vamena tiah Usho vi uchha ivhitar Dixah \ saha dyum- 
nena IfihatA vibhavari rdyd devi dasvall | 2. Ahavatir yomatlr visva- 
suvido hhiri chyavanta vastava | udiraya prati md sanritdlji ashai choda 
rddho maghondm \ 3. Uvdaa ushd^ uehhdt cha nu dhi jlrd rathdndm | 
ye asyd^ dcharaneihu dadhrire samudre na kravasymS/} | 4. XTsho ye U 
ydmeshu yunjate mano idndya sdrayah | attrdha tat hanva^ eshdin kan- 
vatamo ndma gfindti nrindm | 5. A glta yosheva s&nari ushdh ydti pra- 
Ihmjati \jarayanti vrijanam padvad lyate ut pdtayati pahhina^ | 6. Vi 
yd srijati samanam vi arthinah padarh na veti odati ^ vayo nakia tepap- 
tivdfhsah daata vyuahfau vdjinivati | [i. 124, 12 =» vi. 64, 4. TJt tdvayas 
chid vasater apaptan naras cha ye pitubhdjb vyushfau | see also ^ 48, 9]. 
i. 48, 7. Mha ayukta pardvatah euryasyodayandd adhi | htaM raihehhi^ 
euhhagd tuhdh iya^ vi ydti alhi mdnushdn ) 8 . Viivam asyd^ tumdma 
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chakfSuue jagaj jyotith hrinvti fflnorl | apa dvethp maghoni iuhitd divaf 
wAS^ uehhad apif tridhak | 9. Thha^ & hh&hi bhdnund ehandrtna duMtar 
diva^ I Svahanil bhUri amabhyafi saubhagaSi vyrtMmtl diviahfithu \ 
10. Vihasya hi Jlvanam pi'ananant tve vi yad uchha»i tUnari | »S no 
raihma bfih<£& vttks,vart^rudhi chitramaghe havam | [i. 49, 1. Uiho 
bhadrebhir 3 gahi divdS chid roehanad adhi | vahantu arunaptavah upa 
iv3 iomino griham \ 2. Supeiaaam mkhaih rathaih yam adhyasthah Wibat 
tvam I tena aviravataih janam prSvd adya duhitar divabt | vi. 65, 2. Vi 
tad yayur a,'nnayugbhir ahaii ehitraih bhanti mhaaaS chandraratha^ \ 
Tii. 75, 6. Praii dytiidndm onuhaso aSvdi ehitrdh adfiirann vahaaafh 
vahanta^ | ydti iubhrd vihapiia rathena |]. L 48, 12. VUvdn devdn 3 
vaha BomapHtaye antarihthdd what tvam \ 

“1. Sawn on us with prosperity, o Sshas, daughter of the sky, 
with great glory, o luminous and bountiful goddess, with riches. 2. 
(These dawns) bringing horses and cows, and all-bestowing, have 
oftentimes hastened to shine.®* Awake for me joyM voices (or hymns)®* 
o Sshas, and send us the wealth of the magnificent. 3. Sshos has 
dawned (before); let her now dawn (ag^iin), the goddess who impels 
our chariots, which at her arrivals are borne forward, like wealth- 
seekers in the ocean.*® 4. Kagva, the chief of his race, here celebrates 
the name of those wise men who at thy approaches, o Ushas, direct 
their thoughts to liberality. 5. Like an active woman, Ushas advances 
cherishing®' (all things); she hastens on arousing footed creatures,®* and 

®* The word vattave is so rendered by Benfey. See his translation, in loco, and 
his Glossary to the Sama-veda, a.m>. tah, and vat, and vattu ; and Both s.e. uth. 2. 

®“ Benfey renders tunfitah here by “ Heirliohkeiten,” ‘ glorious things;' but in 
i. 92, 7, and i 113, 12, he translates Uie same word by “beautiful hymns.’’ A note 
on it by Professor Aufi^ht will be found further on. 

sss The sense of dadhrire in this clause is not very dear. Prof. "Wilson renders 
aftm: Sayaga: “ oh'-riots, which are harnessed at her coming; as those who are 
desirous of wealth send ships to sea.” Prof. Benfey explains: “carts, which roll at 
her approach, like wealth-seekers in the sea; ’’ s.e., as he adds in a note: “ The 
waggons full of wealth are driven hither by the dawn; they are so full as to reel and 
swing about.’’ It is difficult to see how this sense can be extracted from the words. 

SSyaga makes praihuiyati s prakarihena aarvam palayantt. Benfey renders 
it “ruling,’’ and Both t.v. “rendering service.” 

ttt professors Benfey and BoUensen (Orient tind Occident, ii 463) both expluh 
Jarayantt here in the sense of “setting in motion,’’ or “arousing,” the former deriv. 
tag ii from the root /or, “ to hasten,” and the latter from jar = yar, “ to wake.”— 
See Bollensen’s remarks in pp, 463-4B5. In other places, as we shall see, and as he 
allows, it must be rendered “ making old.” 
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malEM &e birds fly slofl. 6. She sends forth both the acUre sad the 
beggsis (to their ooonpation); lirdy, she lores not t( 4 stand still; the 
flyinf birds no longer rest after tl^ dawning, o bringeAr of food.”' 
[L 124,12. The birds fly up from their nests, and men seeking food, 
leave their homes.] 7. She has yoked (hw horsed) froea the remote 
rising-place of the sun; this anspioioos Usnas advances towards men 
with a hundred chariots. 8. Everything that moves bows down before 
her glance; the active goddess creates light; by her appearance the 
magnificent daughter of the sky drives sway our haters ^ITshas-has 
repelled our enemies. 9. Shine forth, Tishas, daughter of the sky with 
brilliant radiance, bringing to us abundant prosperity, dawning upon 
our devotions. 10. In thee, when thou dawnest, o lively goddess, is the 
life and the breath of all creatures; resplendent on thy massive car heaih 
our invocation, [i. 49, 1. Come, Tishas, even from the light of the sky, 
by auspicious (paths); let the ruddy (horses) bring thee to the house 
of the offerer of soma. 2. Protect to-day, o XTshas, daughter of the 
sky, the prosperous man with that beautifully formed and pleasant 
chariot on which thou standest. vi. 6S, 2. They vl^ent apart with 
their ruddy-yoked horses; the Dawns on the luminous cars shine 
brilliantly, vii. 75, 6. The bright and ruddy steeds were beheld 
bearing onward the shining Dshas. The lustrous goddess moves in a 
chariot beautified with all sorts of ornaments], i. 48, 12. Dshas, 
bring all the gods to drink our soma.” 

i. 92, 1 (=”S.V. ii. 1105). .« tyaj Ushatah ket^m ahrata puw 

’rihe rajmo IhUnum aiyate | nUhkfinvandh ayudhanlva dhpithnava^ 
prati gdpo anuhlr ymU matarah j 2(»- S.V. ii. 1106). ZTd apaptann 
arun&h hh&navo vfiths, ivdyujo aruthlr gdh ayukshata | akrmn ushdw 
eoyimdnt pdrvathd rtdantam hkdnum artuMr aSiSrSyuh | 3 (=8.V. iL 
1107). Arekmti ndrlr apato na viihtibhiki tamdnena a parU- 

vata^ I iiJmSt vakantlh mikfite tuddnave viSvd id aha yajamanaya tun- 
pate I 4. Adhi peSdmti papate njitdr iva apornule pakehah utrepa har- 
jaham | jyotir piipotmai bhuvanaya kpinpati gdvo m prqfam pi uthd^ 

“• paj'tnTpott is explsiaed liy Tasks, Nir. xi. 26, and rii. 6, Jy and by 

Sayssa on E.T. i. S, 10, by onnavat-iriyapatT, “ mistress of rito possessing ^bod.” 
These senses of the word seem imoertain. 

MO Compare i. 124, 61: puree ’rdAe rqiato aptyoeya gaedm jopairi Aefita pra 
kebm | “ The mother of tiie cows has displayed her signal in the eastern part of the 
watery firmamont." * 
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door I [_i. 123,10. Kamjem t(m>& iaiaidnll uhi 4evi imam 
iyakthnmanam \ fflmmayamUjni ymatilf purasiSd &vir vahMihsi krisusht 
vtikdii I ll. SusanksiU rndtrim^hfeva yotha. Avii tmvaih hfinwh« 
iriie ham | i. 124, 4 (••'Nirakta, it. 16). Upo adarSi iundhymo na 
mhho nodhsA ivdvir ahy^ta pfiy&ni | aimasad na satato bodhayantl 
iaivattamS dgHtpunat- eytuMnam | 7 (=Nir. iii. 6). Aihr&tS iva pwih- 
tah «tipratlchi gorttarug iva tanage ihandnitm^^ \ juyeva paty* idatl 
tmaaa^ mhatf hasreva ni riidts <^sahi | t. 80, 5. EshU iuhhr& na tanvo 
vidana irdiffeva mail driiayi no asthat | vi 64,2. Avir vahltah hpinmhe 
iumihamana dmi rotduunand. mahohhih I compare t. 60, 46j. i. 92, 5. 
Prati archihi ruiad asy&k adarii vi tishfhate badhate hrithmm abhvdm | 
svaruM na peh vidathetha anjan ehiiroM dmo duhitd bhdnum abret | 

‘ ~S. AtSrithma tamasav param asya usbdb uebhanti vayund krinoti | iriye 
chhando na tmayate vibhdti mpratlkd saumanasuya ajfgab \ 7. Bhdsvati 
netfl tdnritdndiTt divab itave duhild Gotamehldb | prajdvato nrivato aha- 
hudhydn usho goagrdn upa mdti vdjdn | 8. Uebas tam asydm -yasata^ 
suvlrdfk ddmpravargam rayim ahabudhyam | sttdamsaad sravasd yd vi 
bhdsi vdjapra»d!td subhage bfihantam | 9. Vihdni devl bhuvand 'bhieha- 
kihya pratichl ehakshur urviyd vibhdti \ vUvamjlvam charasi bodhayanil 
vihagya vdeham avidat mandyoh j 10. Funah punarjdyamdnd™ purdnl 
• samdnadi varnam abhi iumbhamdnd | haghntva kritnur vijab dmindnd 
tnartasya devl jarayantl dyufi \ ll- Vydrnatl divo antdn abodhi upa sva- 
sdram mnuiar yuyoti | praminati manmhyd yugdni yoshd jdrasya cha- 
kshasd vibfAti .1 [i. 116, 2. Sdryo devlm Uthasham roohamdndm maryo 
na yoshdm abhi eti paiehdt | vii. 76, 4. Dvoo duhitd bhuvanasya patnl \ 
6 . Vdjlnlvatl vary asya yoshdl- L 92, 12. Pabun na ehiird subhage 
prathdnd sindhar na kshodab urviyd vi abvait | aminatl daivydni vratdni 
Bury asya chtti rabihibhir dribdnd | 13. Ushas tat chitram dbhara asma- 
bhyafh vdjinlvatii\ yena tokaih cha tanayaSi cha dhdmahe | 14. Usho adysha 
gomati abvdvati vibhdva/ri \ revad asms vi uchha sdnritdvati | 16. Yukshva 
hi vdjinlvati abvdn adya arundn ushah \ atha no vi&vd saubhagdni dvaha | 

Compare E.V. ii. 96, 20. 

ao’ Compare It. 61.9; OahaiUlb abhvam asitaik ruiadhhir iukras ianuihih iucha- 
ya^ |''“Tbe bright Incid Dawns concealing the black abyss with thmr radiant bodies.” 

Compare i. 123, 2: Ueheha vi akhyai ymatik pumrhhub | “ The yottlhful 
(goddesay bom anew, has shone forth on high.” iii. 61, 1: JPuratp dsvi yuvdtib 
purandbir 0 «» vrataih tharasi | “ Thou, 0 goddess, old, (and yet) ysBogi wise, 
movest at thy will.” J .■ 
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*'1. These Dawns have become eoncpeuous; they dit^la^ theit 
lustre in the eastern hemisphere; like ])old warriors drawing forth 
their weapons, the ruddy mother-oows advance. 2. The rosy beams 
have fladied up spontaneously; they have yoked the self-yoked ruddy 
-cows. The Dawns, as of old, have hroughh us oonsciouuiess; the red 
cows have assumed a brilliant lustre. 3. ]?ike*women active in their 
occupations, they shine from afar along a common track, bring^g sus¬ 
tenance to the pious and liberal woifhlpper, ami all things to the man 
who offers libations of soma. 4. Dshas, like a dancer, puts on her gay 
attire; she displays her bosom as^ a cow its udder: creating light for 
all ^e world, she has dissipated the darkness, as cattle (abandon) their 
stall.[i. 123, 10. Like a maid triumphing®'’ in her (beautiful) form, < 
thou, goddess, advancest to meet the god who seeks after thee (the 6un)w 
smiling, youthful, and resplendent, thou unveilest thy bosom in front. 
11. Like a fair girl adorned by her mother, thou displayest thy body to 
the beholder, i. 124, 4. She has been beheld like the bosom of a bright 
maiden.""' Like Nodhas,"” she has revealed things that we love. 
Awaking the sleepers like an inmate of the house, she has come, the 
most perpetual of all the females who have returned. 7. As a woman 
who has no brother appears in presence of (another) man, as a man 
mounted on a chariot goes forth in pursuit of wealth, as a loving wife 
shews herself to her husband, so does Tishas, as it wore, smiling, 
reveal her form.®® v. 80, 6. She displays her peraon like a fidr 


*•* “As cattle of their own accord go quickly to their own cowpen"—Suyana. 
“ As cows opm their stall " —Benfcy. See his note in loco. 

ms The word so rendered is s'as'adanS .—^SSyaija explains it “ hoooming manifest." 
The word, however, as appears from the context, as well as other passages in which 
It occurs, i. A3,13; i. 116,2; i. 124,6; i. 141,8; vu.*98, 4; vii. 104,24; x. 
120, S, has evidently the sense assigned to it by Both, in Illast.jpf Nir. p. 83, where 
he renders it by “ triumphing,” in i. 33, 13, and x. 120, 6. In the passage before us 
he makes it mean “distinguished by beauty.” Benfey explains it by “triumphing” 
in i. 33, 13, and i. 116, 2. His translation of the B.V. docs not extend beyond the 
llSfh hymn of the 1st Maudala. 

SSyana, following Yaska, explains ^undhyuvo m vaishaJ^ as the “ rays on the 
breast of the sun,” or as “the breast of a particular white wat^r bird.” Both, lllust. 
of Nir. p. 44, translates “ as the breast of a pure virgin.” • 

ssT This is the name of a Eishi. Both thinks it may be an appellative here. 
Muller, Traru. of B.V. i p. 107, thinks it may have the general meauing 8f poet. 

ses £oth, must, of Nir. p. 2fi, says “ The sense of the verse appears to be: “as a 
hrotberless maiden, wl|p after her father’s death has no longer any home, turns more 
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womati, like one liuog out of the water ia which ehe hu been bathing. 
tL 64, 2. Then, ^11 of biightoees, displayest thy bosom, o goddess, shin- 
ingln thy g^my^. i. 92, S. Her bright ray has been perceired; U ex¬ 
tends and pierces the black abyss. The daughter of the Sky has assumed 
a brilliant gloir, like the decorations of the sacrificial post on festivals. 
6. We have crossed over %his darkness; XJshas dawning restores con- 
sdonsnpss; radiant, she smiles like a flatterer seeking his own advan¬ 
tage; fair in her aspect, she has^awakened all creatures to cheerflil- 
ness. 7. Ihe riiining daughter of the skies, leader of cheerful voices 
(or hymns),^ has been lauded by the Gotamas. XTsbas, thou distri- 
butest scsources in offspring, men, horses, and kine. 8. Blessed lAhas, 
r thou who, animated by strength, shinest forth with wonderful riches, 
,may I obtain that renowned and solid wealth, which oonsists in stout 
sons, numerous slaves, and horses. 9. Directing her eyes towards all 
creatures, the goddess shines before them far and wide. Bousing into 
motion every living thing, she notices the voice of every adorer. 10. 
Bom again and again, though ancient, shining wi& an ever uniform 
hue, (she goes on) wasting away the life of mortals, carrying it away 
as a clever gambler the stakes.^ 11. She is perceived revealing the 
ends of the sky; she chases far away her sister (Night). Wearing out 
the lives of men, the lady shines with the light of her lover (the sun), 
[i. 115, 2. The sun follows the shining goddess ITshas, as a man, com¬ 
ing after, approaches a woman, vii. 75, 4. Daughter of the Sky, 
mistress of the ^yrorld, food-providing wife of the sun.] L 92, 12. 
The bright, and blessed goddess has widely diffused her rays, as 
if she were driving forth cattle in various directions, or as a river 


boldly to men, as a wafdor on a chariot goes forth proudly to conquer booty (comp, 
ix. 96, 20), as a decorated wife in presence of ber husband, so TTshas nnveils before 
the eyes of men all her beauty, smiling as it were in the sure consciousness of its over* 
powering effect.” This explanation seems to express well the in^mt of the word 
tSiadana as interpreted ia a previous note. 

*” See above, note 286. 

si’o Sayaga takes ivaghnt for a “fowler's wito" (f>yadha-strt), and for 
“ birds.” See Wilson in loco. Benfey takes to “ dies,” and explidns the 
clause as denoting a ohnning gambler who tampms with the dice, by shaving fltem 
down. See his note. BoUensen, Orient nad Occideat, ii. 464, translates: “ as a 
fortnaatogameateT carries off the gains.” The phrase vyalf iva a tmnati oocnrs again 
ia B.T. it 126, where SSyaga takes vya^ to vdvyakalh “a vexer.” So uacertaia 
are bis explanatians 1 ^ 
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rolling down its floods; maintaining the ordinances of the godt, she 
is perceived, made visiWe by the rays of tj^e snn. IS* Ushas, provider 
of food, bring ns that brilliant fort^e whereby we may possess off¬ 
spring. 14. TTshas, resplendent, awaking cheerfol voices (or hymns), 
dawn richly npon ns to-day, bringing cows and ho«es. ‘IS. Yoke to¬ 
day, Ushas, thy mddy steeds, and then bring ns hll blessings.” 

i. 113, 1 (z=8.V. ii. 1099; Kir. ii. 19). /da* iredithaSi 
jyotir dydt ehitrah praketo q/anuhtS vibhvd \ yathd prasdtd SaviUih 
tmdya ma rdtrl Vshase yonim araih \ [i. 124, 8. ^(ud»»vaire jyd~ 
yatyai yonim araiy apaiti aayd^ pratiehakihya liea] i. 113, 2 ( => 
S.Y. iL 1100; IS'ir. ii. 20). Ruiadoatsd ruiail iveiyd dgdd araiy u 
iriihna tadandni asyd^ \ lamdnabandhn amrito andohl dydvd varaam 
oharatah dmindne | 3 (•> S.Y. ii. 1101). Satndno adhvd maaror anm» 
tat tarn anyd 'nyd oharato devcMthfe | «a metheto na tathfhatuk twneko 
naMoskdthd samanatd virdpe | 4. Bhdsoatl netrl adnritdndm acheti 
ehitrd vi duro nak dmh | prdrpya jagad vi w no rdyo akkyad «thd^ 
qjtgar hhuvandni vihd | [i. 48, 15. Usko yad adya bhdnund vi 

dvdrdv rtnaeo divah | t^yadi] L 113, 5. Jihmaiyo charitaoe maghonl 
dhhogaye ithfaye rdyo u tvam | dalhram paiyadlhya^ itrviyd vi 
ohakaAe mhdh ajigar hhuvandni vihd | 6. Kthattrdya tvam havase tvam 
maMyai ithfaye tvam arfham iva dvam ityai | vitadfiid jlvitd ’bhipra- 
ehakehe ushdk ajigar bhuv(pidni vihd | 7. Bshd divo duhitd pratyadarii 
vyuehhantl yuvatih hkravdtdh | vihatyeidnd pdrihkatya vatvah uaho 
adyeha tubhage vi uchluf | 8. JPardyatlndm anu eti p^thah dyatlndm 
prathamd iahatindm | vyuchhmtl jlvam udlrayantl uthdh mTitam kaSi 
chana bodhayanti | [_i. 123, 8. Sadfdiir adya tadriilr id u ho dtrgham 
aachante Varunatya dhama | anavadyat trimSataM yofandni ekaikd Jera- 
tdm pari yanti tody ah | 9. Jdnatl ahnah prathamatj/b ndma iukrd hfith- 
ndd ajanithfa hitlekl \ pitaaya yoshd na mindti dltdma ahar ahar nish- 
kritam deharanii\ L 113, 9. Uaho yad agniih tamidhe ehakartha vi yad 
dvai chakahaad idryatya | yad mdnuthdn yakahyamdndn ajlgaa tad devethu 
chakriahe bhadram apna^ \ 10. Kiyati d tat lamayd bhavdti yd^ vydthur 
ydi eha nunada vyuohhdn | anu purvd^ kpipate vdva&dnd pradidhydnd 
jotham anydbhir ydti | 11. lym te ye purvatardm apatyam vyuohhtmtim 
uahaaam martydaa^ \ amdbhir ti nu pratiohakihyd abhud d yanti 

SOI Compare viL 77,2 = VUvam pratteJii aapratkah ui aathSi ruiad vdao UbhraS 
t’uhram aavatl. 
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f)« a^Uhu paiy&n | 12. Yavayaddmth& ritap&l^ lumndvari 

wnrita, irayimtk | gumangqlir libhrati dmavitim thsiya UsM^ irestha- 
tam& ti uclika \ 13. Saivat pur&whdh vi uvdsa devi atho adya ida^ vi 
dvo maghoni | afho vi tichhsd uttar&n anu dySn tyarS, ’mrits, eharati 
tvadhsbhi^ I ^4. Pi anfibhir diva^ at&su adgaud apa hrishnaSi nirnijaih 
dm>l &vab I pm^ndhoyuntl arunehhir ahair a uihd^ yati myttjd rathena | 
15. Avahantl posbya vArySpi ehitrceih ketumhi-imtU cheMtAnA | lymhlnAm 
itpamA takatlnAtJt vihMilnAm pfathama ushA^ vi aivait | [i. 124, 2. 
Aminati d'tivyAni vratAni praminatl manmhyA yugAni | iymhinAm 
vpamA sahatlnAm Syatlnam prathamA usMb vy aiymt |] i. 113, 16. 
TId Irdhvam Jivo asur na^ Agad apa pragat iama\ A jyotir eti | araik 
panthdm ydtavt Suryaya aganma yatra pratirante Ayu^ | 17. SyAmanA 
vAehak ud iyartti vahni^ stavAno rtbhah mhaso vibJiAtih | adya tad uohha 
grinaU maghoni ame Ayur ni didlhi prajAvat \ 18. YAtf gomatir utha- 
»ah larvavlrAh vyuchhanti daituhe martyAya | vAyor iva sunritAnam 
udarh tAk aivada^ aSnavat somamtvA | 19. MatA devAnAm Aditer ani- 
ham yajnasya ketur bfihatl vi bhAhi | praiastikfid brahmane no vi uMa 
a nojanejanaya vihavare | 20. Yat chitram apnalf uthaso vahanti yAnAya 
SasamdnAya hhadram | tan no Mitra Varuno mAmahantam Aditil} sindhnh 
Fjithivi via Byauh \ 

“1. “ This light has arrived, the greatest of all lights; the glorious 
and brilliant illumination has been bom. , Inasmuch as she (TJshas) 
has been produced for the production of Savitj-i, the Night has 
made way for Fshas. [i. 124, 8. The sister (Night) has made 
way for her elder sister (Ushas) ; and departs, after she has, as it 
were, looked upon her]. L 113, 2. The fair and bright Ushas, 
with her bright child (the Sun) has arrived ; to her the dark 
(Night) has relin^hished her abodes; kindred to one another, im¬ 
mortal, alternating. Day and Night go on changing colour. 3. The 
same is the never-ending path of the two sisters, which they travel, 
commanded by the gods. They strive not, they rest not, the proliflo 
Night and Dawn, concordant, though unlike. 4. The shining Ushas, 
leader of joyful voices (or hymns), has been perceived; she has opened 
for us the doors (of the sky): setting in motion all moving things, 
she has revealed to us riches; Ushas has awakened all creatures. 
£1. 48, 15. Ushas, as thou hast by thy light opened to ns the two 
doors of heaven, etc.] L 113, 5. (Arousing) the^ prostrats sleeper to 
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move, (impelling) another to enjoyment, to the pursuit of wealth, 
(enahling) those who see but a little w^, to see XJshas ha« 
awakened all creatures. 6. (Arousing) one to seek r(fyal poWer, 
another to follow after fame, another for grand efforts, another to 
pursue as it were his particular object,—TJshas awaltes aU creatures to 
consider their different modes of life. 7. She,*the»daughter of the sky, 
has been beheld breaking forth, youthful, clad in shining attire: 
mistress of all earthly treasures, au^icious tlshas, shine here to-day. 
8. Ushas follows the track of the Dawns that are |)ast, ^nd is the 
first of the unnumbered Dawns that are to come, breaking forth, 
arousing life, and awaking every one that was dead. [i. 123, 8. 
Alike to-day, alike to-morrow, they observe the perpetual ordinance 
of Varuna. Spotless, they each instantaneously shoot forward thirty, 
yojanas, their destined task.’® 9. Knowing the indication of the 
earliest day, the bright, the lucid (goddess) has been bom from the 
black (gloom). The female does not transgress the settled ordinance, 
coming day by day to the appointed place.] i. 113, 9. Inasmuch as 
thou hast made Agni to be kindled, hast shone forth by the light of 
the sun, and hast awakened the men who are to offer sacrifice, thou 
hast done good service to the gods. 10. How great is the interval 
that lies between’™ the Dawns which have arisen, and those which 
are yet to arise ? TJshas yearns longingly after the former Dawns, 
and gladly goes on shining with the others (that are to come). 
11. Those mortals are gone who saw the earliest TJshas dawning; we 
shall gaze upon her now; and the men are coming who are to behold 
her on future moms. 12. BepeUing foes, protecting right (or rites), 
bora in right (or rites), imparting joy, stimulating joyful voices (or 
hymns), bringing good fortune, promoting the feast ef the gods, rise on 
ns, TJshas, the best (of all Dawns). 13. Perpetually in former days did 
the divine TJshas dawn; and now to-day tlie magnificent goddess 
beams upon this world: undecaying, immortal, she marches on by her 
own wiU. 14. She has shone forth with her splendours on the borders 
of the sky; the bright goddess has chased away the dark veil of 

See Biihtlingk and Eoth, ».«. 

‘“S samaya means “near,” according to Sayaja. Prof. Mflller, Trans.*p. 220, 
considers it to signify “ together," “at once.” The rendering I have given is that 
of Professor Aafrecht. ’’ 
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Highly axotudng the world, Ushas advanaes in her well-yoked oar, 
drawn by md^ ateeda. 16. Bringing with her abundant boons, 
revealing Herself, ahe disf^aya a brilliant lustre. Ushas has ahone 
forth, the last of the numerous l)awns which are past, and the first of 
those which osre (toming. [i. 124, 2. Maintaining the ordinances of 
the gods, bat wasting away the Uves of men, ITehas has ahone forth, 
the last of the numerous former dawns, and the first of those that are 
coming.] L IIS, 16. Arise! our life, our breath, has come; darkness 
has departed; light arriTes; Ushas has opened up a path for the sun 
to travel: we have ^reached the point where men prolong their days. 
17. The priest, the poet, celebrating the brightening Dawns, arises with 
tiie web^ of his hymn; shine therefore, magnificent Dshas, on him 
sWho praises thee; gleam on us with life and ofispring. 18. May he 
who offers libations of soma obtain such Dawns as rise upon the liberal 
mortal, (Dawns) rich in kine, in (sons) all stalwart, and in horses, at 
the end of his hymns which resound like the wind.^° 19. Mother of 
the gods, manifestation of Adid, forerunner of the sacrifice, mighty 
Dshas, shine forth! Arise, bestowing approbation on our prayer; giver 
of all boons, increase our progeny.®" 20. May Mitra, Taruga, Adid, 
the Ocean, the Earth, and the Sky, bestow upon us those brilliant and 
excellent resources which the Davgis bring to the man who offers 
sacrifice and praise.” 

(2) Relations of Ushas to the other deities. 

Dshas, as we have seen, is constantly described as the daughter of 
the Sky (duhits JDivah, as in i. 30, 22; i. 48, 1, 8, 9; i. 92, 6, 7; i. 
183, 2; iv. 80, 8; vii. 67, 2; viii. 47, 14 f.; divijah in vii. 76, 1).®" 
She is also called the sister of Bhaga and the kinswoman of Taruga, 
i. 123, 5 {Bhagasya svasG. Varumsya jamihi). She is also the sister of 

SyvnumS !s taken by SSyana as an accnsatiTe plural and construed 'irith 
O&ehah in the sense of “hymns sowed together,” or “connected.” Professor Benfey 
takes it as the instrumental singular of lyuman, and renders, “ with the web of the 
word.” Professor Aufrecht confirms this view, referring to E.V. iii. 61, 4. 

SOS See Ben&y >» toeo, end Biihtlingk and Roth, s.v. udarka, where sunfita a ex¬ 
plained of hymns. 

sss Professor Anfkecht proposes to translate jane a janaya by “give us proimnence 
among mbs.” Sayaea explains the words by “ settle ns in the country” {Janapade 
abhimukhyena pr^durhhavaya j twasthapaya. 

la L 46,1, she is called “ the beloved of the Sky” (pniya 
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i. 118,2,8; x. 127,3, and in L 124,8, the elder sistw. 'Night 
ie also in one place, z. 127, 8, oalkd the^danghter qf the Sky. The 
tvo sisters are frequently conjoined in the duals naUothatc^ soA. u^tuS- 
nnHs. or otherwise, i. 13, 7; L 90,^; L 96, 8; L 122, 2; i. 186, 4; 
iL 2, 2; a. 8, 6; u. 81, S; W. 65, 8; t. 41, 7; viL 2, 8; Tii. 42, S; 
ix. 5, 6; X. 36, 1; x. 70, 6; x. 110, 6. li Tii. 2, 6, they are com* 
pared to two great celestial females (ytwAons iwye mahi m tuh«t/lnakt&), 
and in u. 81, 6, they are characterifeed as the two blessed goddesses 
who are seen alternately and impel all moving things ^f(ta tye iml 
ttAhage mithudfisd wihasdnakta, jegatdm apljmd )i>ttuahe |). XJshas is 
also, as was to be expected, fi^quently brought into connection with 
the Sun. As we have seen above, he is called her lover, i. 92, 11, or if 
with Hoth, s.v.Jdra, we should understand this of Agni, the. Sun ifb 
indubitably described as going after Ushas as a man after a woman, in 
i. 115, 2, quoted above. He is said to foUow her track, v. 81, 2 
(jMvitd anu prayanam ushaso vi rajati); and she is represented as 
bringing the eye of the gods and leading on the beautiful white horse 
(the sun), vii. 77, 3. She is declared to be the mistress of the world 
and the wife of the sun, vii. 75, 5 {bhuvanasya patnl | v&jinlvatl g&ryatya 
yoeha), as the Dawns, in the plural, are said to be in iv. 5, 13 (kada no 
devlr amritaiya painih lUro mrn^ia tatanann uskasah). In iiL 61, 4, 
TTshas is said to be tvasarasya patnl, which Sayana renders wife of the 
Sun or the Day.“* In vii. 78, 8, the Dawns are even said to generate 
the sun, saotifice and Agni (qfljanan tHryarn yajnam agrUm). Ushas and 
Agni are also frequently brought into conjunction, fire being always 
kindled for sacrificial purposes at dawn. He is caEed her lover, and 
is said to appear with, or before the dawn, i. 69, 1; L 124, 1, 11; iii. 
6, 1; iv. 13, 1; iv. 14, 1; vii. 8, 1; vii. 9, 1, 3; •vii. 10, 1; vii 67, 
2; vii. 77, 1; vii 78, 2; viii. 43, 5; z. 1, 1; x. 8, 4; x. 35, 6; z. 
122, 7.’‘° In one place he is represented as going to meet her as she 
comes, and to beg for riches (iii. 61, 6. dyatlm Agne Utkaoah vilhdtlm 
vdtnam esM dravinam bhikihamdriai). In vii. 6, 5, Agni is said to have 

w So ProfessoT Both undentsads mithudritS. SafaQa it “lookiag at 

each other.” . • 

Both, however, lUustr. of Kimkta, p. S6, eays tvatara (neater) meane only 
enstomary road, place of abode, oourt for cattle, but he does not advert to thi^paeeage. 

In z. 3, S (•» S. V. ii. 898), Agni iq)pear8 to be the lover of hie sister, the Night. 
See Benfey's trans. of ti^ B.'V. iL 898. 
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made the Bams, the Bpouses of the noble god (j/o aryapatnlr vahMoi eht- 
hard), whitdi SSyana tinderetands of the sun. Bahaa is also often oon> 
neeted with the Advina, the time of whose manifestation, as we shall 
hereafter see, is regarded by Yaska as being between midnight and 
sonrise, L 44,92;. i» 180, 1; iii. 20, 1; vii. 69, 5; vii 72, 8, 4; -nih 
9, 18 i 3t. 41, 1. They are said to associate with her, i. 188, 2 (JPuia 
duhitrd UsJtasd saehethi); and she is said to be their friend, ir. 52, 2 
{fokha. ’bhild .ASvinor Uthdi^ | 8. $aiM ’«» Ahimd)- In viii. 9,17, 
she is called upon to awaken them (pra bodhaya Usho AsvinS.'). Her 
hymn is said to ha-ee awoke them, iii. 58, 1 ( TTshasab ttomo Ahinav 
ajlgah). Again, however, we are told that when the Alvins’ car is yoked, 
the daughter of the sky is born, x. 39, 12 {ymya yoge duhits jdyate 
In one place, x. 85, 19, the moon is said to be bom again and 
again, ever new, and to go before Ushas as the herald of the day (navo 
navo bhavati jdyamdno ahndm hetur uthmdtn eti agram). Indra is 
said to have created, or lighted up, TTshas, ii. 12, 7 (ya^ sdryam ya^ 
Vshasam jajdm); ii. 21, 4; iii. 31, 15; iii. 32, 8; iii. 44, 2 {harymn 
vshasatn archayah) ; vi. 17, 5. He is, however, sometimes repre¬ 
sented as assuming a hostile attitude towards her. In ii. 15, 6, he is 
said to have crashed her chariot with his thunderbolt (pajrena anaji 
Ushatah sampipeaJta). The same thing is repeated in iv. 30, 8 S. 
(where the poet, with the want of gallantry which was so cha¬ 
racteristic of the ancients, does not hesitate to admire the manli¬ 
ness and heroism of Indra in overcoming a female) : JStad gha id 
uta vlryyam Indra chakartha panihsyam | atriyam yad dnrhanaywoaih 
vadhir duhitaram JXva^ | 9. Divai chid gha duhitaram mahdn mahlya- 
mdndm | JTalutaam Indra tain pinak \ 10 (=■ Kirukta, xi. 47). Apa 
Vahdh anatah tar at mmpishtdd aha bibhyuthl | ni yat elm iiinathad 
vfiahd I 11 (» Hir. xi, 48). Eiad asydh anah iaye susampishtarh mpdii 
d ( satdra tlm pardvalah | “ 8. This, Indra, tras a deed of might and 
mtoliness which thou didst achieve, that thou didst smite the daughter 
of the sky, a woman who was bent on evil. 9. Thou Indra, a great 
(god), didst crush Ushas, though the daughter of the sky, who was ex¬ 
alting hCTself. l6. Ushas fled away in terror from her shattered oar, 
when the vigorous (Indra) had crushed it. 11. This chariot of hers lies 
broken hnd dissolved, while she herself has fled afar off." These 
verses are translated in his Illustrations of the H^tukte b}».Both, who 
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«dduoes B.T. x. 138, 6, as teferring to the same myth: Adtratya 
majr&i iMM abhUmtha^ prShrUmat itmihy&r ojaMd ana^ | 

** The bright Hshas 'was afraid of th^ destructive thunderbolt of ludra; 
die dei>aried and abandoned her chariot.” And in z. 73, 6, it is said 
that Indra destroyed certain foes like the ^ariot'of Ubhas (aesAann 
IndraA Uihato yaihd, tmaK). * 

Soma is said to have made the Dawns bright at their birth, vi. 39,3, 
(Jnuihijanmana^ Ushasak chaMra), anti to have formed them the wives 
of a glorious husband, 'vi. 44, 23 {ayam akfimi tupcdrUK). 

Bfibospati is said to have discovered ITshas, thh Sun, etc., z. 67, 5, 
[Brihaspatir Ushuam 8iirya& yam arkam vkeda), and to have repelled 
the darkness by light, z. 68, 9 {so arlcem m lahadhe tamamsi). 

The early fathers, who were wise and righteous, and companions oiT 
the gods in their festivities, are said to have possessed effloaoious hymns 
wherewith they discovered the hidden light, and generated ITshas, vli. 
76, 4 {te id devanaih sadhamadah dsann ritavanah havayaA pUrvy&sah | 
galhaia jyotir pitaro mvavindan satyamantr&k ajanayann XTshAsam). 


(3) Epithets, characteristics, and functions of ITshas. 

The Nighantu, i. 8, gives sixteen names of Ushas, which seem to be 
almost entirely epithets, viz. vibhavarl (the resplendent), sunari (tho 
beautiful), bhasvati (the shining), odatl (the flowing, gashing, from the 
root ud, according to Professor Both, s.v.), chitramog]^ (possessed of 
brilliant riches), arjunl (the white), vafini, vdjinivatt (the bringcr of 
food), sumnavarl (the giver of joy), ahand, dyotana (the bright^, hetya 
(the fair-coloured), aruskl (the ruddy), sUnrita, silnfit&vati, sUnrita- 
varl (the utterer of pleasant or sacred voices).®'* Sofhe of these epithets 

®" Professor Aafrecht thinks that this word sunfita is to be explained as follows: He 
considers it to be a derivative from npit, “ to be in motion,” compounded with »«. 
Its first meaning is ‘movable’ (sunrita maytSni, E.V. vii. 67, 6), then ‘brisk,’ 
‘alert’- {suofita, predicated of Indra, viii. 46, 20; sunrits of TTshaa, iv. 66, 9; 
i. 123, 5; 124,10; viii. 9,17). As a feminine substantive in the plural it means 
either ‘ activity,* or, with a supplied gir, “ lively voices ” (sS«ritSnSm giram, iiL 31, 
18); nstri nunritamm is Ushas as a^timulator, or rather, leader txcprtyis) of Joyful 
voices (of birds, etc.); sunr«ta irayemti is just tho same. Professor Aufrecht is of 
opinion that the words vigor iva sunritauam udarke, in E.V. L IIS, 18, shoiUd not 
be rendered as I have done in p. 190, above, but translated thus: “when fervent 
voices arise liha the rising of the wind (prtu voeum velat ortu sw»f*).” Udaria be 

13 » 
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oie <^&eqaent ocouirenoe is the hjmsts, and there are also manyotiiere 
to be found tiietc; each as vutglmi (the magnificent), tubhagi (the fortu¬ 
nate, arunapm (the ruddy), fitSfori (the righteous), r*iapd (the pre¬ 
server of right or of order), (bom in ri^^t, or order), bueU 

(bright), kira^yavataa (gold-hued), dtvl (the goddess, or the divine), 
amrita (the immortal), ranvatandrik (of pleasant aspect), tttdriilka- 
aandfik (the same), rupra^hA (the brilliant), safyairavaal (possessed of 
teal wealth, or renown), dSnuehitfs (bringing brilliant gilta), ghriU^a- 
tlka (shiniitg likp batter), indrafamS (most similar to Indra), i. 30, 20; 
L 48, 1, 2, 7, 10 ; 'i. 92, 6-9, 14, 16 ; i. 113, 2, 12, 13 ; i. 123, 
4, 6; i. 134,4 j iii. 61, 2, 6 j iv. 55, 9; v. 69, 8; v. 80, 1; vii. 75, 
5; vii. 77, 2; vii. 78, 4; vii. 79, 3; vii. 81, 1; vili. 62, 16. 

<- Ushas is borne onward on a shining chariot, of massive construction, 
richly decorated and spontaneously yoked {rathena hrikatu, — tuptiatH, — 
fsiitiapiio,, — ioiuehtta, — •jyotiskmatil,—tradhaya yujyamSnma), i. 48, 10; 
i. 49, 2; i. 123, 7; iiL 61, 2; v. 80, 2; viL 76, 6 ; vii. 78, 1, 4; 
from the distant east, i. 92, 1; i. 124, 5. She is also smd to arrive on 
a hundred chariots, i. 48, 7. She is drawn by ruddy horses {arunebhir 
aivaih), i. 30, 22; i. 49, 1; i. 92, 15; i. 113, 4; iii. 61, 2; iv. 51,5; 
V. 79,1 £f.; viL 76, 6, or by cows or bulls of the same colour, Nighaptu 
i. 15; B.Y. i. 92, 2; i. 124, 11; v. 80, 3; aad traverses rapidly a 
distance of thirty yojanas, i. 123, 8. Like a beautiful young woman 
dressed by her mother, a richly decked dancing girl, a gaily attired 
v^e appearing before her husband, or a female rising resplendent out 
of the bath,—smiling, and confiding in the irresistible power of her 
attraotione, she unveils her bosom to the gaze of the beholder, i. 92, 
4; i. 123, 10; i. 124, 4ff.; v. 80, 4, 5; vi. 64, 2. She dispels the 
darkness, disclosing the treasru’es it had concealed; she iUuminates the 
world, revealing its most distant extremities. She is the life and 
breath of all things, causing the birds to fly forth from their nests, 
visiting every house, and like an active housewife arousing her house¬ 
hold, awakening the five races of men, yea all creatures, as if fiom 
death, and sendi^ men forth to the pursuit of their several occupations, 

tegaj^ as derived from ud and the root as meaning “rising," “motion 

npwsi^" and compares B.V. iii. 8,6. Devayah viprah wdiyartti vdehtm, “ The pious 
priest raises his voice;*' and vi. 47, 3. Ayam me pitak udiyartti edsAam, “This 
soma, when drank, raises my utterance.'* I note that eunfifa is invoked as a goddess 
(dsvT) m B.V. i. 40, 3, and x. 141, 2. 
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i. 48,5, 8, 10; i, 49, 4; L92,11; L 118,8, 16; L 123,4,6:1. 124, 
12; iL 34, 12; vii. 76,1; viL 79, 1 vij. 80, 1, and rendMing good 
semce to the gods, by oansing all wora^ppers to awake, and Idle aaoritCcial 
files to be Mndled, L 113, 9. She is, however, entreated to arouse only 
the devout and liberal worshipper, and to Iwve tile ungodly ni^ard 
to sleep on in unoonseiousness, i. 124, 10; iv. 51, 3. She is young, 
being bom anew every day, and yet she u oM, nay immortal, and 
wears out the lives of successive gen^tions, which disappear one after 
another, while she continues undeoaying, i. 92, 9ff. ;,i. Ik3, 18, IS; 
i. 123, 2; L 124, 2; vii. 18, 20. 

The worshippers, however, sometimes venture to take the credit of 
being more alert than Ushas, and of awaking her instead of being 
awakened by her {prati gtomair ahhuimuthi, iv. 52, 4; vii. 68, 9; 
vii. 81, 3; z. 88, 19; and this the Yasishthas claim to have been the 
first to do by their hymns, vii. 80, 1 {prati ttotnelhir uthamm 
Vatuh(ha^ gtrbhir vipraaab prathamHh aludhran) ; and in one place 
she is solicited to make no delay, that the sun may not scorch her 
like a thief or an enemy, v. 79, 9 {vi uehha iuMtar Diva md ehiram 
tanuthd^ apah j na it tvd ttmam yathd ripam tap&ti mro archuhd). 
She is prayed to bring the gods to drink the libations of Soma, i. 
48, 12. Agni and the gods generally are described as waking with 
ITshas {utharhudhah), i. 14, 9; i. 44, 11; i. 92, 18; iii. 2, 14; iv. 6, 
8; vi. 4, 2; vi. 15, 1; iz. 84, 4. 

As we have already seen from the hymns which hijye been trans¬ 
lated, she is frequently asked to bring, or dawn (as in former times) on 
the worshipper with, various sorts of wealth, children, slaves, ete., to 
afford protection, and to prolong life, i. 30, 22; i. 48, 1 £f., 9, 
11, 15; i. 92, 8, 13 ff.; iv. 51, 7; vii. 41, 7; vii.*75, 2; vii. 77, 5; 
to revolve like a wheel ever new, iii. 61, 3; to confer renown and 
glory on the liberal benefactors of the poet, v. 79, 6 f. (comp. i. 48,4); 
to drive away sleeplessness to Trita Aptya, viii. 47, 14-16. 

The worshippers in one place ask that they may obtain from her 
riches, and stand to her in the relation of sons to a^ mother (vii. 81, 

4: tatydg U ratruAhajah imahe-vaya^i sydma matur m gunavah,). * 

In z. 58, 8, the souls of the departed are said to go to the i^n and 
to ITshas. 
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Uahat, at repreamted in the hymna,—-a metrioal akateh, 

* a 

la the following verses 1 have attempted to reproduce the most 
striking ideas in the hymns to Ushas, which have heen quoted above. 
It will be seen on comparison that there is litrio in these Lines of 
which the germ will not be found in the originals, though some of the 
ideas have been expanded and modified. 

Hail, Tishas, daughter of the sky, 

^"Who, borne upon thy shining car 
By<ruddy steeds from realms afar, 

And ever lightening, drawest nigh 

Thou sweetly smilest, goddess fair, 

Hisclosing all thy youthful grace, 

Thy bosom bright, thy radiant face. 

And lustre of thy golden hair;— 

(So shines a fond and winning bride, 

“Who robes her form in brilliant guise. 

And to her lord’s admiring eyes 

Displays her charms with conscious pride;— 

Or virgin by her mother decked, 

"Wlio, glorying in her beauty, shews 
In every glance, her power she knows 
eyes to fix, aU hearts subject;— 

Or actress, who by skill in song 

And dance, and graceful gestures light, 

And many-coloured vestures bright. 

Enchants the eager, gazing throng 

Or maid who, wont her limbs to lave 
In some cool stream among the woods, 

"Where never vulgar eye intrudes. 

Emerges fairer from the wave);— 

But closely by the amorous sun 

Pursued, and vanquished in the race. 

Thou soon art locked in his embrace 

And with him blendest into one. 
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Fair TTshas, though through years untold 
. Thou hast lived on, yet thou art boim 
Anew on each succ^edin^ mom, 

And so thou art both young and old 

As in thy feted ceaseless couile 
Thou risest on us day by day, 

Thou wearest all oiir lives Way 
"With silent, ever-wasting, force. 

Their rouud our generations run: 

The old depart, and in their place 
Springs ever up a younger race. 

Whilst thou, inunortal, lookest on. 

All those who watched for thee of old 
Are gone, and now’t is we who gaze 
On thy approach; in future days 
Shall other men thy beams behold. 

But’t is not thoughts so grave and sad 
Alone that thou dost with thee bring, 

A shadow o’er our hearts to fling;— 

Thy beams returning make us glad. 

Thy sister, sad and sombre Night 
With stars that in the blue expanse 
Like sleepless eyes mysterious glance, 

At thy approach is quenched in light 

And earthly forms, till now concealed 
Behind her veil of dusky hue, 

Once more come sharply out to view. 

By thine illuming glow revealed. 

Thou art the lif%of all that lives, 

The breath of all that breathes; the sight 
Of thee makes every countenance bright, 
New\trength to every spirit gives. 
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’Wbem thou dost pierce the umrky gloom, 

< Birds flutter forth &om every brake. 

All sleepers as from death awake. 

And men their myriad tasks remme. 

Some/ prosperous, wuke in listless mood. 
And others every nerve to strain 
The goal of po^er or wealth to gain. 

Or what they deem the highest good. 

But some to holier thoughts aspire. 

In h3rmnB the race celestial praise. 

And light, on human hearths to blaze. 
The heaven-bom saciiflcial Fire. 

And not alone do bard and priest 

Awake;—the gods thy power confess 
By starting into consciousness 
When thy first rays sufiuse the east; 

And hasting downward from the sky, 

They visit men devout and good. 

Consume their consecrated food, 

Vnd all their longings satisfy. 

Blight goddess, let thy genial rays 
To us bring stores of envied wealth 
In kine and steeds, and sons, with health, 
ind joy of heart, and length of days. 
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SECTION Xrtl«.* 

AGIO. 

Agni is tiie god of fire, the Ignis of the Latms,’* the*Ogm of the 
SlaTonians. He is one of the most prominent deities of the Big-veda, 
as the hymns addresed to him far exceed in number those which are^ 
devoted to the celebration of any other divinity, with the sole ex¬ 
ception of Indra. 

(1) Eh fumtiom. 

Agni is not, like the Greek Hephaistos, or the Latin Yulcan, 
the artificer of the gods (an oflloe which, as we shall presently ■ 
see, is in the Veda assigned to Tvashtri), but derives his principal 
imx>ortance from his connection with the ceremonial of sacrifice. 
He is an immortal {amrita, amwtya) L 44, 6 ; i. 68, 1; ii. 10, 
1, 2 ; iu. 2, 11 : iii. 3, 1 ; 'iii. 11, 2; iii. 27, 6, 7; vi. 9, 4; 

vii. 4, 4 ; viii. 60, 11 ; x. 79, 1, who has taken up his abode 

among mortals as their g^est {ihithi), L 44, 4 ; i. 58, 6; iL 4,.l; 
iii. 2, 2; iv. 1, 20 ; v. 1, 8; v. 8. 2; v. 18, 1; vi 2, 7; vi. 15, , 
1, 4; vii. 8, 4 ; viii. 73, 1; x. 1, 5; z. 91, 2 ; x. 92, 1. He is 
the domestic priest, purohita, fttvij, hatfi, Irahman, who wakes with 
the dawn (usharbudh), or even before the dawn (tahata^ purohitam) 
i. 1, 1; i. 12,1; i. 13, 1, 4; i. 26, 7; i. 36, 3, 6; i. 44, 7, 12; L 45, 
7; L 58, 1, 6; i. 60, 4; i. 68, 4, (7); i. 76, 2, 4; i. 127, 1; i. 141, 
12; i. 149, 4, 5; ii. 5, 1; ii. 6, 6; ii. 9, 1; iii* 7, 9; iii. 10, 2, 7; 

iii. 11, 1; iii. 14, 1; iii. 19, 1; iv. 1, 8; v. 11, 2; v. 26, 7; vi. 15, 

I, 4, 16; vi 16, 1; vii. 7, 6 ; vii. 10, 6; vii 11, 1 ; vii. 16, 5, 12; 

viii 44, 6 ; viii 49, 1; ix. 66, .20;’“ x. 1, 6; 92, 2, appointed 

• 

»* On the worship of fire among*the Greeks and Bomans see the vdnme of M. 
Fustel de Conlai^es, entitled “ La Citfi Antique,” pp. 21 ff. * 

In this verse he is called a rishi, as well as a priest, conunon to the five races 
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l>otli by mea and gods, wbo oonoentxates in bis awa. peison. Mid 
exercises in a bigjher sense, all the various sacrificial offices which fiio 
Indien ritual assigned to a number of different human functionaries^ 
the oAlwaryu, hatri, petf*, nethfri, ’^praSaslri, etc. (i. 94, 6; ii. 1, 2; iL 
S, 2ff.: iv. ft 3, 4.^ X. 2, 1 devan viato paviehtha vidvin 

ritan fitupate yajtha | ye 'daivydt^ rite^'at tehhir Agne ivaSi hdrie&M 
a»i &y<yuMha^ | “ satiate and worAip here the longing gods, o most 
youthful deity, knowing “che prc^r seasons, and along with the 
divine priests, for thou, Agni, art the most adorable of hotris ”); 
X. 91, 8-11 {Agnifh, ftoidram parxbhntamam matim, “Agni, the wise ; 
the most eminent of hotris.” He is a sage, the divinest among 
sages (fisuro vipaichitam, iii, 3, 4), intimately acquainted with all 
^he forms of worship, the wise director, the successful accomplisher, 
and the protector, of aU ceremonies, who enables men to serve the 
gods in a correct and acceptable manner, in cases where this would 
be beyond their own unaided skill, L 1, 4 {Agne yaik yajnam adh- 
varafa visvata^ paribhur a»i J »a id dmeehu gachhati \ “Agni, that 
sacrifice which thou enoompassest on every side goes to the gods”); 
i. 31, 1 {team Agne prathamo Angirab r^'ihtr devo devan&m abhmah 
iivah saihd | “Agni, thou art the first rishi Angiras, a god, the 
auspicious friend of gods”); iii. 3, S {vidathasya sadhanam | “The 
accomplisher of the ceremony”); iii. 21, 8 {fiihib ireahthah eami- 
dhyaae yajnmya pramta hhava | “Thou art lighted, a most eminent 
rishi; protect the sacrifice”); iii. 27, 2 {vipaicMtaih yajnaaya »ad- 
' hanam | 7. PurastUd eti mayayS. vidafh&ni prachodayan j 2. “ The 
sage, the accomplisher of the sacrifice. 7. He goes before, by his 
wondrous power promoting the ceremonies”); vi. 14, 2 {vedhattama^ 
fiihili ); vii. 4, 4 {Jeavir ahwUhu pracketfLfy | “ "Wise among the foolish; 
and intelligent”); x. 2, 4 {pad vo vayam prammdma vraiani vidmham 
dev&i avidathfarUtah, | Agnia tad viivam & pfizdti vidvan yeihir. devdn 
pitubhib halpaydti | 3. Yat paJeairS manaaO. dinadahah&b yajnaaya 
manvate martyaaa^ | Agnia tad hots hratimid vijanan ycyiahtho devSn 
rituSe yajati | 4. “ Agni, knowing what seasons to assign to the gods, 
rectifies all those knistakes which we ignorant men commit against 
your prescriptions, o ye most wise gods. 5. Those mattetB relatiag to 
the sacrihee which we mortals of feeble intellects, with our imperfect 
comprehension, do not understand, may Agni, tly« venerated priest 
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■^0 knows all these points, adjost, and vOiship the gods at the proper 
time”); z. 91, S (jifiu Imi^ kdpyena A»i vUvaciSj. To him the 
attmitien of the worshippers is tiungd, as men’s e^es are to the Sun, 
T. 1, 4 {Agnim aehha detayatim mm&M ohakthUSuhi iva tUrye 
ta/lh eharanti). He is the father, king, ruler, hSnnei? or outward 
manifestation,and superintendent of sacrifices and religious duties 
(Jttkkih yajndnam | pitd y<tjnSnS,m | tcetur td’hvm’O.yfi.m | r&j&mm adh- 
veratya | adhyahsha^ dharma^Sm i^m | yo viivatyu^ devmlUlf, 
iii. 3, 3, 4; iii. 10, 4; iii. 11, 2 ; iv. 3, 1; vi. 2, 3 ; rati. 43, 24 ; 
z. 1, 5; X. 6, 3). He is also the religious deader or priest of 
the gods {sadyo j&to vi amimlta yajnam Ajnir dw&n&m abhavat 
pvrogdi^ I Agntr devo dev&n&m abhmat purohitah, z. 110, 11 ; x. 
150, 4. He is- a swift {raghupatva,^'^ x. 6, 4) messenger, moving be- • 
tween heaven and earth, commissioned both by gods and by men to 
maintain their mutual communications, to announce to the immortals 
the hymns, and to convey to them the oblations, of their worshippers, 
or to bring them down from the sky to the place of sacrifice («« dev&n 
d i&a vakthati | Agnim dutam vrinlmahe | imam d m tvam amakam 
saniih gdyatraih navydikiam Agne deveshu pravochafy j devdaas tvS, Vdruno 
Mitro Aryamd. >am ddtam pratnam indkate \ data viddm asi j patir hi 
adhvardndm Agne d&to viSdm asij^ yad devdndm mitramahah purohito 
’ntaro ydsi ddtyam | tvdni ddtam watiin hamyavdham deodh akpinvann 
amritaeya ndbhim \ imam no yajnam ampiteaha dhehi (antar lyaae aruahd 
yujdno yiuhmdms cha devan viSa^ d cha martdn | tvdm Agne samidhdnadi 
yavishthya devdh ddtam ehakrire havycmdhanam | tvdm vihe sajoshatah 
devdeo ddtam akrata \ tvdm ddtam Agne ampitaih yuge yuge dadhire 


His father begot him {jmitd tva jajam) to be the rlrelation and brilUaut 
banner of all aacrificea. With the phraae.yoMtlo teoyff/ona, compare the eipreasione 
in X. 20, 9, also relating to Agni, and in iv. 17, 4, relating to Indra. 

Compare the raghuvartaniik ratham of the Alvins, E.V. viii. 9, 8. 
am Taitt. Sanh. ii. 6, 8, 6. Agnir devSnam dutah atid Viand Kdvye ’mranain | 
“Agni was the meeaenger of the gods Eavya Ca’anas of the aaoras.” Ibid. ii. 5, 
li, 8. Agnir dmanSm dutahatid JDaivyo ’twanam | “Agni was the measaenger of 
the gods, Boivya of the Aaima." Taitt Br. ii. 4,1, 6. a ttgitum Agnir divyam 
tatSm I team naa tantur uta setur Asne | tvam panihdh bhavaai devaydnah |•tt’ayi^ 
Agilepfiah{haSi vayam arvkema \ atha deeaih eadhamadam madema | “Agni stretched 
out the celestial bond; thou art our bond and our bridge, o Agni; thou art the path 
leading to the gods. By thee may we ascend to the summit of heaven, and live In 
hilarity amongathe gods;^’ 
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ugraSi devitaS aia mart&iai ehaj&grm^ vibhum vi^ali^ mimtS. 
ni ihtiire | devfn S a&daya^ iha | ditto dooSmam ati mmiyAn&m antar 
mdt&Sti eduirati roidammu yam tv& dfvS^ dadhirt haeyavAham puruspfiho 
mS,inisk&%o y^a^am ] i. 13,1, 2,4, 8 ; i. 27, 4; i. S6, 3,4, 5; i. 44, 2, 

3, 5, 9,12; i 58,1; L 74, 4, 7; i. 188,1; ii. 6, 6,7; ii. 9, 2; ii. 10, 6; 
iiL 5, 2; iiL 6, 5; iii. 9, 8; iiL 11, 2; iii. 17, 4; iii. 21, 1, 5; iv. 1, 
8; iv. 2, 3; iv. 7, 8; iv. 8, 2, 4; v. 8, 6; v. 21, 3; vi. 15, 8-10; 
vii. 11, 4; vii. 16, 4; vii. 17, tf; viii. 19, 21; viii. 23, 18, 19; viii. 
89, 1, 9; iviiL 44, 3; x. 4, 2; x. 46, 10; x. 91, 11; x. 122, 7). 
Being acquainted with the innennost recesses of the sky (iv. 8, 2. Sa 
hi veda vasu-dhitim mahan SrodhamM divah \ ea devan a iha vaJcehati | 

4. Sa hotd ea id u duty am ehikitvan antar lyate |), he is well fitted to 
act as the herald of men to summon the gods to the sacrifices instituted 
in their honour. He comes with them seated on the same car (iii. 4, 
11; vii. II, 1, a viivelhih saratham yuhi devaih), or in advance of them 
(a devdndm agrayava iha y&tu | x. 70, 2); and shares in the reverence 
and adoration which they receive (i. 36, 4; ii. 2, 1). He brings Varnna 
to the ceremony, India from the sky, the Maruts from the air (x. 70, 
11, 2 Agne vaha Vamnam iehfaye nah Indrafh, divo Maruto antarihhdt). 
He makes the oblations fragrant, x. 15, 12 =» Vaj. 8. xix. 66 (2ha»i 
Agna ilito jalavedo avdd harydni eurabhlni hjritvi). Without him 
the gods experience no satisfaction (vii. 11, 1, na rite tvad amritdh 
mddayante). He himself offers them worship (vii. 11, 3; viii. 91, 
16 ; X. 7, 6}. He is sometimes described as the mouth and the 
tongue through which both gods and men participate in the sacri¬ 
fices (ii. 1, 13. tvdm Agne dditydsah deyam tvd& jihvdne tuehayai eha- 
hrire have \ 14. Tve Agne viive amritdeah adruhah ded devdh havir adanti 
dhutam \ tvayd mhrtdeah evadante deutim). He is elsewhere asked to 
eat the offerings himself (iii. 21, Iff.; iii. 28,1-6. Agne vihi puroldeam 
dhutam), and invited to drink the soma-juice (i. 14, 10; i. 19, 9; L 
21, 1, 3. Vikehhih eomyam madhu Agne Indrena Vdyund piba). 

The 61st hymn of the tenth book contains a dialogue between Agni 
and the other go^, in which they give utterance to their desire that 
he would come forth from his dark place of concealment in the waters 
and the plants, and seek to persuade him to appear and convey to them 
the customary oblations (verse 5: ehi manur devayur yajnahdmo aran- 
kfitya taymi heheehi Agne | eugdn pathah hfinuhJ devayd^tan vaha hav- 
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yOni lumatuuyamSnah). After he ]ias expretued the ground ef.his 
reluctance and apprehension (verses 4, 6),*J’ he is induced,by the pro¬ 
mise of long life and a share in the tacrifioe to accede to their reqWt 
(verse 6. JKurmas te ayue <yaram yad Agm y«ths, yukto jdtavedo tu 
rithyd^ | atha vahati simanatyamano hhagam^ iev^Wyo hatiihah tafdfa). 
In the next following hymn (the 52ad) Agni proclaims himself the 
master of the ceremonies, declares himself ready to obey the commands 
of the gods, solicits a share in the s^rifice fm; himself, and asks how 
and by what path he can bring them the oblations (veiye 1. i'iive devai^ 
dSstana md yathd iha Jiotd vnto mamvai ym niahidya | pra me Iruta 
hhdgadheyam yathd ve yena patM havyam vo vahdni | 2. Aharh hold ni 
aeldhvih yajlydn vihe marato md junanti). Agni is the lord, protector, 
and leader of the people, viipaU, viSdni gopd, vMm puraetd (i. 12, 2; • 
i. 26, 7; L 31,11; i. 96, 4; ii. 1,8; iii. 11, 5); the king or monarch 
of men {rdjd krishtlndm asi manusMndm \ rdjdnam \ samrdjaM ehar- 
ehanlndm | vitddi rdjanam \ i. 69, 6; ii. 1, 8; iii. 10, 1; v. 4, 1; vi. 
7, 1; vii. 8, 1; viii. 43, 24). Ho is also the lord of the house, griha- 
pati, dwelling in every abode {pah pancha charthanir alhi ni shaadda dame 
dame kavir grihapatir yuvd | L 12, 6; i. 36, 5; i. 60, 4; v. 8, 2; vii. 
15, 2). He is a brilliant guest in every house; dweEs in every wood 


Verse 6 is as follows: Agnehpdrve bhrataro artham etam rathwadhvanam ana 
Smrtvuh I tatmdd bhiyd Varuna duram ayam gauro na kslugmer avijejpayah | “Agni’s 
former brothers hare sought this goal, as a charioteer passes along a road. But 
fearing this journey, o Yaruiia, I went to a distant place, and trembled like a wild bull 
which quakes at the sound of the huntsman's bowstring.” It is Soar from verse 7, 
that Agni means that his brothers had never returned, and that he fears a similar 
fate. The following passage of the Tait. Sanh., ii. 6, 6,1, seems to be founded on this 
verse: Agnes trayo jyagmtso bhrdtarah dean \ te devcbhyo hmyam vahmtalf prdmt- 
yanta | so 'gnir abibhed ittham vSva sya artim arisAyati its aa nilayata | so ’pal^ 
praviiat | iam devatah praisAam aicAhan | tarn matsyah prabravTt | tarn aiapad 
dAiyadhiyS iva vadAySsur yo ma pravocAaA ” ftt [ taamad matayam dhiyddhiyd 
ghnanti | saptadg hi ) tarn atwavindan \ tom abrmamn ” upa nafy avarttasva Aavyam 
no oaAa** tti | so ’braoTd **varam yad ooa gpiAttasya dhataaya bahiAparidhi 

skandit tan me bAratytpam bhSgadAeyam asad" iti | “Agni had tiixee elder brothers, 
who died while carrying oblations to the gods. Agni feared lest he should incur the 
same fhte, and accordingly he disappeared, and entered into the waters. The gods 
sought to discover him. A fish pointed' him out. Agni curbed the fish,—' Since 
thou hast pointed me out, may mefi slay thee whenever they will.’ Hen in conse¬ 
quence slay a fish at their pleasure, because it was cursed. (The gods) fouf d Agni, 
and said to him, ‘ Come to us and bring us our oblations.’ He replied, ‘ Let me ask 
a &vour; let whatever juut of the presented oblations falls outside of the sacred 
enclosure be the share or my brothers.’ ” 
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like a bird; friendly to mankiDd, }ie despises no man; kindly disposed 
to the people, he lives in the midst of every &mily, x. 91, 2 (m darSa- 
tainr aiithir ffrihe gf-ihs vane vfnff &iirige takvavlr iva | jamSt janaih 
janyo nUtimmyaU viiah a hsheti viSyo vi^aM viiam). He is a father, 
■mother, brother, son, kin^iinan, and friend (a At ema lUnatre pits. Spir 
yajati apaye eakhs skhhye varenya^ | tvam pits ’«t nas tvaru vayathrit 
tavajSmayo vayam | team Jamir jananSm Agne mitro aai priyah \ takhS 
taJchibhya^ Idyah | tvam Agne pitaram iehtibhir narSh tvam hhrStrSya 
iamya tantiruclu^m \ tvam pttiro hhavasi yat te 'vidhat | pits mStS aadam 
in rmnuehunSm | Agne hhrStah | Agnim manye pitaram Agnim Spim 
Agnim Ihrutaram aadam it aahhayam | i. 26,3; i. 31,10,14, 16; i. 73, 4; 
•i, 161,1; ii. 1,9; vi. 1, 5; v. 4, 2; viii. 43,16; viii. 64,16; x. 7,3); and 
some of his worshippers claim with him a hereditary friendship (i. 71, 
10. Ms no Agne aakhyS pitryuni pra marahiahthsk). He drives away 
and destroys Hakshasos or Asaras {badhaava dviaho rakahaao amiva^ | 
pra Agnaye visvaiuehe dhiyamdhe aauraghne | Agnik rakahamai aedhati | 
iii. 15, 1; vii. 13, 1 j vii. 15, 10; viii. 23, 13; viii. 43, 26; x. 87, 1; 
X. 187, 3). In hymn x. 87, he is invoked to protect the sacrifice 
(verse 9. tikahnena Agne ehakahmhs rdkaha yajnam), and to consume 
the Itakshases and Yatudhanas with his iron teeth and by the most 
terrible manifestations of his fury (verse 2. Agodaihsh{ro arehiaha yatu- 
dluinSn upa aprisa jstavedah aamiddhah \ verse 5. Agne tvacham yatu~ 
dhtnaaya Ihindki himara 'sanir haraaa hantu enam \ verse 14. Para tri- 
nihi tapaaS ya/adASnan para ’gne rahtho lutraaa ipinihi |). 

(2) Agni’s biriha, and triple eziatenee. 

Various, though,,not necessarily inconsistent, accounts are given in 
the hymns of the birth of Agni. Sometimes a divine origin is ascribed 
to him, while at other times his production, or at least his mani¬ 
festation, is ascribed to the use of the ordinary human appliances. 
Thus he is said to have at first existed potentially but not actually in 
the sky, x. 5, 7 (quoted above in p. 51); to have been brought from 
the sky, or from'^afar, by Matari4van (a anyafh, \Agnim'\ dive Mata- 

In Bohflingk and Bioth’s Lexicon, a.v. MatarisVan is said (1) to denote a divine 
being, vfho, as the messenger of Vivasvat, brings down from heaven to ^e Bhrigns 
Agni, who had before been concealed; and (2) to be a secret name of Agni; and it 
is remarked that the word cannot be certainly shewn by ai^ text to do in the Vedip 
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riiv&jabhdra | »a jSyam&mh parame vyomani Svir Agnir ahhavan 3Iata- 
riivane | i. 60, Ij i. 93, 6; i. 143, 2; iii.,5, 10; iii.,9, 5; tI. 8, 4); 
to have been generated by Indra, between two clouds or 8tone8«(yo 
asmanor antar agni'ffi jajdna, ii. 12, 3); to have been generated by 
Dyaus, x. 45, 8 {Agnir amrito dbhmai vayohhir yad ihaffi Syaur janayat 
mretah) ; to be the son of Dyaus and Ppthivf, iiii 2,2; iii. 25,1 {Agne 
Bivak tunur asipraclieim tana Prithivydh uta viicavedah) ; x. I, 2 ; x. 
2, 7 {pam ivd BydrSprithivi yaih tva.*apas 'tvatshtQ, yarn tvd mja nimO. 
jajdna); x. 140, 2; whom he magnified, or delighted, at [or bj^] his birth, 
iii. 3,11 {uihdpitara mahayann aj'ayata Agnir Bydvdpritnivl bhuriretaxii). 
His production is also said to be due to the waters (x. 2, 7; x. 91, 6),“‘“ 
and to Tvashtri (i. 95, 2; x. 2, 7). He is elsewhere said to have been 
generated by the Dawns, vii. 78, 3 ([KAaso] apjanan turyafh Yqjnant 
Agnim) ; by Indra and Yishnu, vii. 99, 4 ([BtdrdvMnuJ urum Yajnaya 
chathathur u hham janayanta Suryam Ushasam Agnim) ; generated or 


hymns, a synonymo of Vuyn. I add some observations on tho same subject, which 
bad been made at an earlier period by Professor Fi.otU, in bis illustrations of tho 
Nirukta, p. 112, where be is clucidali e; " V. vi, 4 (“ Mataris'van, the messenger 
of Vivasvat, brought Agni VaiAunara from afoi-' ): “ The explanation of Mutarit'- 
van ns Vayu” (which is given by Yiiska) “cannot be justified by the Vodic texts, 
and rests only upon the etymology of tho root seos. The numerous passages where 
the word is mentioned in the Rig-veda cAibit it in two senses. Sometimes it denotes 
Agni himself, as in the texts i. 96, 3, 4; iii. 29, 4 (11 f); x. 114, 1, etc.; at other 
times, the being who, as another Prometheus, fetches down from heaven, from the 
gods, the fire which had vanished from the earth, and brings it to the BhfigUs, 
i. 60,1; i. 93, 6; iii. 2, 13; iii. 5, 10 ; iii. 9, ,5. To think of thffi bringer of fire 
as a man, as a sage of antiquity, who had laid hold of the lightning, and placed it 
on the altar and the hearth, is forbidden by those texts which speak of him as bring¬ 
ing it from heaven, not to mention other grounds. As Prometheus belongs to the 
superhuman class of Titans, and is only by this means enabled to fetch down the 
spark from heaven, so must Mataris'van be reckoned as belonging to those races of 
demigods, who, in the Vedic legends, are sometimos represented as living in the 
society of tho gods, and sometimes as dwelling upon earth. As ho brings the fire to 
the Bhfigus, it is said of these last, that they have communicated fire to men (e.y, in 
i. 68, 6), and Agni is called the sou of Bhfigu {Bhriyavana). Matarisvan also 
must be reckoned as belonging to this half-divine race.” ... . “ It may also be mon- 
fioned that tho same function of bringing down fire is ascribed in one text (vi. 16, 
13) to Atharvan, whose name is connected with fire, like that of Matarisvan; and also 
that the Bisters of Atharvan are called Mfitari4varTs in x. 120, 9.” See mymrticle 
on Manu in vol. xx. of the Joinm. B.A.S., p. 416, note. In one place (vii. 16, 4) 
Agni is called the falcon of the sky (diealji I'yenaya). 

‘‘‘ A.y. i. 33, 1. Siranyavarrmh iuahayah pavaidb yam JStaj Smitd yam 
Aynih \ yah jfytiim ga'Aham dadhire smarts id^ apah iam syond^ bhavantu^ 
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faslponed by the gods, vi. 7, 1 f. {Janayanta devSh); viii. 91,17 (iaiA 
tvS 'janantap&Urah, kavifk devato anyira^); x. 46, 9 (d^sds tatahihw 
mariave yajatram) ; as a light to t^je irya, i. 59,2 (&)» tvd dmdtojwM- 
yanta dtvam vaiivdna/rajyotir id drydya) ; or placed by the gods among 
tho descendaiits of Manu, i. 36, 10; ii. 4, 3 {Agmih dm>d»o mdniuhuhu 
vikthu priyam dhu^ ksheshyanio na mitram) ; vi. 16, 1 j viii. 73 , 2 . 
Yet although the son, he is also tho father of the gods, i. 69, 1 
(Ihuvo devunum pitd putral^ tan). In viii. 19, 33, the superiority of 
the Fire-god to 9 II other fires is shewn by their being declared to be 
dependent on him like branches of a tree {yaiya U Ayna anye aynaya^ 
upahshito vaydk iva) ; vii. 1, 14 («o id Agnir aynln ati asti anydn). 

Agni is in some passages represented as having a triple existence, by 
'-which may be intended his threefold manifestations, as the sun in 
heaven, as lightning in the atmosphere, and as ordinary fire in the 
earth, although the three appearances are elsewhere otherwise explained. 
In X. 88 , we have the following verses: 

6 Nir. vii. 27). Mdrdhd hhuvo hhavati naktam AgnU tatah S&ryo 
jugate prdtar udyan \ 8. Sdktavdham pratkamam dd id Agnim ad id 
ha/oir ajanayanta devdkt | sa eskdffi yajno aWmvat tanupdt tain Dyaur 
veda tarn Prithivi tarn dpak [ 10 (=■ Nir. vii. 28). Stomna hi divi 
devdso Agnim ajijanan Saktibkik rodmiprdm | tarn d akrinmn tredhd 
hhuve haih aa oahadklh pachati visvarupdh | 11 ( = Nir. vii. 29). Taded 
enam adadhur yajniydao divi devuh Suryam dditeyam | yadd ckariahnO, 
mithundv dbhd^m dd it prdpasyan hkuvandni vised | 

“ 6 . Agni is by night the head of the earth: then he is bom as 
the Sun rising in the morning.”'’ 8 . The gods produced first tho hymn, 
then Agni, then the oblation. Ha was their protecting sacrifice : him 
Dyaus knows, him FyithivI, him the Waters. 10. With a hymn by their 
powers the gods generated Agni who fills the worlds: they formed him 
for a threefold existence: he ripens plants of every kind. 11 When 

It appears from Professor Anfrecht’s abstract of the contents of tho Matsya- 
pur^na that, in section 11.5, the snn is said to enter into Agni during the night, and 
Agni into the sun by day. Catatogne of Bodl. Sanskrit MSS., p. 41«. The Ait. 
Br. -viii. 28, says: ad^tyo vai aatam yann Agnim anuprmiiati \ so *ntardKiyats | .... 
Agnir vai udmn Vdyum anupremiiati | so 'ntmdKyaU | .... Vayor Agnir jayots 
pramd balad mathyamdno ’dhijnyale |.... Agner mi Sdityo jdyate ) “ The eun, 
wh^ setting, enters into Agni and disappears .... Agni, -when blowing upwards, 
enters Vayu, and disappears .... Agni is produced from Yfiyn, for .when attrition 
is taking place, be is born from breath as force. The sun is'prodnced'from Agni” 
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the adorable gode placed him, SOiya the son of Aditi, in the eky, when 
the moving twins came into being, then,they (the gods^ beheld all 

creatures.” , * 

• • 

According to Yaska (Nir. vii. 27) it is intended in verse 6 to repre¬ 
sent the snn as identical with Agni gUryojB^ate^uimr udyan ” 

so era). The same writer tells us (Nir. vii.^8)^h8t according to his 
predecessor S'akapuni the threefold existence of Agni, referred to in 
verse 8, is his abode on earth, in the atmosphere, and in heaven 
{“tredha” hhavaya “pfithivyam anfarihhe dtni” iti S'aka^imh), and 
adds that a BrahmaQa declares his third manifestation to be the Sun 
(“ yad atya divi tritiyaih tad dsdv udityah, ” iti hi Irahmamm). The 
constantly moving twins, mentioned in verse 11, are Ilshas and the 
Sun according to Yaska (Nir. vii. 29. Sarvada lahachdrinav Ushai cha < 
Adityai cha). Agni would thus be identified not only with Surya the 
celestial, but with Indra or Yayu, the aerial or atmospheric deity, 
according to passages of the Nirukta vii. 5, already quoted in p. 8; 
and with Vishnu, if we adopt the interpretation of that deity’s three 
steps given by Sakapuni in Nir. xii. 19, as expounded by the commen¬ 
tator DurgachSrya, viz. that Vishnu abides on earth as terrestrial fire, 
in the atmosphere in the form of lightning, and in the sky as the Sun 
{“Pfithivyam antarihhe divi” Hi S'aJcapunih \ pdrthivo'gnir Ihutvd 
pfithivydm yat hinchid mti tad vihramate tad adhitithfhati | aniarikshe 
vaidyutatnand divi Sdrydtmand)?'^ In E.V. x. 45,1, = Vaj. S. xii. 18, 
(see also verse 2) a threefold ori^n is ascribed to Agni '’e first from the 
heaven, the second from ns {i.e. apparently from the ean and the third 
from the waters, which may mean the atmosphere (Dti jis pari pratha- 
mam jajm Agnir amad dvitiyam pari jdtaveduh | tritiyam apsu).^ The 
same three abodes of Agni are perhaps referred to in x. 56,1 = S.V. 
i. 65 {idaBi te ckam parah u te ekam tritiyena jyotivhd sam viiasva). In iii. 
26,7 (=Vaj.S. xviii. 66), he is called arkas fridhatuh, a threefold light,®” 

s** Quoted in the 4th vol. of this work, p. 66. 

See above, p. 39, note 73. See Coram. on Vaj. S. xii. 18. 

A.V. xii. 1, 20. Agnir divah o tapati Agner devamju uru auiariksham | Agnim 
martdsah indkat« Aavgmd/tam ghfitapriyam | ** Agni glows fiAm the sky; to Agni 
belongs the broad air; men kindle Agni, the bearer of oblations, the lover of butler.” 
Compare A.V. xiii. 3, 21, and xviii. 4, 11. 

So the Scholiast on the Sama-veda understands the verse, as I hSUCltSki 
Professor Benfey’s note to his translation, p. 216. 

* Coinpar/A.V. vii* 39, 9. 
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iHT. 4,8 triahadhasiha (aocor^ngto Sajana^triahudivt/adtahu athaneahu 
athita), oeoupying three abedes, and in viii. 39, 8 trvpaathya, having 
thrde homes. In L 93, 3, he is to have three births, one in the 
ocean, another in the sky, and a third in the waters {Mni jana pari- 
ihnahanti aaytk aamvtdre ehtm divi eham apau), which Sayaga understands 
1st of the submarine lire {vadavdnala), 2nd of the sun, and 3rd of the 
lightning. He is elsewhere called dvijanman, having two births, i. 60, 
1; i. 140, 2; i. 149, 2, 3, which Sayana explains either as born of 
the Heavea and Earth, or from two sticks, or because he has one birth 
from the sticks and ta second when he is formally consecrated ; but is 
said in one of these passages to dwell in the three lights {abhi ... trl 
rochandni . . . aathdt). 

In ii. 9, 3, two places of birth only arc mentioned—an upper 
(^parame janman), and a lower {avare eadaatfie )—which Sayana inter¬ 
prets of the sky and the atmosphere; and in viii. 43, 28, in like 
manner, only two are alluded to, the celestial, and that in the waters 
(pad Ayna divijah aai apaujuh ret). 

In X. 91, 6, as we have already seen, his generation is ascribed only 
to the waters, the mothers. (Compare iii. 1, 3 ; iii. 9, 4.) 

In A.V. iv. 39, 2, the earth is said to bo a cow, and Agni her calf 
(Pritkivt dhenua taayah Agnir vataait). In verses 4 and 6, Vayu is 
said to be the calf of the air, and Surya of the sky. 

In different passages the process of friction,by which the god is 

Soe AitareyE BiShmana, i. IG, and Professor Haag’s translatioa, pp. 35 ff. I 
add here a sentence or two from this work (Ait. Br. i. 16) to iUustrato what the texts 
above quoted say of the power of Agni to hallow all sacriflees, although in the present 
case a special rite is referred to; ad eahd avargyd dhutir yad AgnyahutiJ} \ yadi ha 
mi apy dbrdhmanokto yadt duruktokto yajate atlm ha eahd dhutir gaekhaty em devdn 
na-pdpmand aamafijyate | “ The Agni oblation is that which conducts to heaven. 
Even if a man who is call^ a no-Brihman, or a person of bad reputation, perform it, 
still this oblation goes to the gods, and is unaffected by the sin (of the performer).” 
See Professor Hang's translation, p. 38, note 17. The S'atapatha BrSmana, ii. 3,3,1, 
relates that Agni, when created by Prajapati, began to burn everything, and threw 
the world into confiision. Thereupon the creatures who then eiist^ sought to crush 
him. Not being able to bear this, he came to a man and said, “I cannot endure 
this; let me enter into thee. Having generated me, nurse me; and if thou wilt do 
this for me in this world, I wilt do the same fordhee in the next. The man agreed 
(aa yatro Agnim auafije aa idam Jdtali aarvam eva dagdhum dadhre | ity eva dvilam 
er-v* yda tarhi prtgd^ daua td^ ha mam aampeahiuih dadhrire | ao ’titikahamd- 
nafy puraaham eva abhyeydya | 8a ha uvdeha ** na vai aham idaih titikahe hanta 
tvdpravia'd»i | iam md jamyiivd iiihfihi | aa yathaiva moM team dtmifi lokejana- 
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asuy gfenerated by his 'worshippers, is described or alluded to. ^la 
iii. 29, 1 it is said: MUdam adhimantianam asH praj^namm hfi* 
tarn I vUpainUm dbhara Agniya jtnanthdma pUrvatM | 2. (ssj^Y. 
i. 79) Aranyor nihito jS.tm$dd^ yitrhhab iva Budhito garhhinUhu j dive 
dive Idyo jd.grivadhhir haviehnadhkir manitihyehhir Ayni^ pS. (»*Vaj. 8. 
zxxiv. 14) Uttdnaydm ava hhara ehihitvdn eadytih pravitS. vriehanairt 
jajdna | “ This process of Inction, of generation, has begun; bring this 
mistress of the people (the lower or wood for friction); let us rub 
out Agni as heretofore.^^ 2. This god is deposited in two pieces of 

gitvS hkarinhytm evam eva akam team ammhmin lake JanaySva bhariihyami** iti | 
**tatAa ” t^i tom janayitvd ahhihhal^. Horodotas, iii. 16, tells us what the Egyptians 
thought of Agni; Alywrlottri 61 vep6/jn(rTm r6 irvp Qrjplov itvtu (fu^vxoy, irdana Si 
ax/rh KoreaBUtv rd vtp daf Xa/Sp, Trkrjffd^v SI ovrS rijs fiopyis wvmroBviiffKuv 
Ka.ri(fBxQp4v(p, 

Hcnco, perhaps, it is that he is called bom of two parents (i. 31, 2). 

As regards dvi-janma having a double birth (i. 60, 1; i. 140, 2; i, 149, 4, 5,) see 
above. He is also called bhurijanma, having many births (x. 5, 1). In U.V. i. 95,2, 
he is said to be produced by tbe ten young women, ue. the ten fingers {daia imam 
tvash^ur janayanta garbham aUindruso yuvatayal^. See Both, lUustratloius of 
Nimkta,p. 120; Bonfey's Orient uud Occident, ii. 510; and Eoth’s Lexicon, s.vv, 
tvashffi and yuvati. In iii. 29, 3, ho is culled the son of lla, whatever senso we 
ascribe to this word. In regard to the persons or families by whom the sacrificial 
fire is supposed to have been first kindled, and the rites of Aryan worship introduced, 
VIZ., Manu, Augiras, Bhrigu. Athirvan, padbyanch, etc., see my pa 4 >cr on “Manu, 
the progenitor of the Aryan Indians,” in vol. xx. Joorn. 11 A.S., pp. 410-416. I 
subjoin some of the passalgcs there quoted; i. 36, 19. 2it tvam Ague manar dadhe 
jyotir jandya iasvate | “ Manu has placed thee (here) a light to all (generations of) 
men.” vii. 2, 3. Mtanitshvad Ag^^iw Manund mmiddham earn adhvaraya eadam in 
mah&ina | “Let us, like Manu, ever attract to the sacriltcc Agni, wli5 was kindled by 
Manu.” X. 63, 7. Yebhyo hatram prathamam ayeje Manur mmiddh'lgnir manasd 
sapta hotjibhify \ te Adttyafy abhayam /anna yachhata | “ 0 yc Adity^, to whom 
Klanu, when he had lighted Agni, presented, in company with seven hotri priests, 
with his heart, the first oblation, bestow on us secure protection.” x. 69, 3. Tat te 
Manur yad anlkaik Sumitrah eamidhe Ague tad idant nav^yah | “ That lustre of 
thine, o Agni, which Manu, which Sumitra kindled, is the same which is now 
renewed.” viii. 43,13. Uta tvd Bhfigmat itucfie MmushvadAgne dhuta | Angiraa-^ 
vad havdtnahe { “Like Bhrigu, like Manush, like Angiras, we invoke thee who hast 
been summon^ to blaze.” vi. 16, 13. Tvatn Ague pmhkardd adhi Atharvd. nir 
amanthata\ 14. TamutvdI>adhyannfi8hikputrahtdheAtharvaiMh\ 13. “Agni, 
Atharvan drew thee forth from the lotus leaf. 14. Thee, Budhyanch, the son of 
Atharvan, kindled.” x. 21, 6. Agnir jdto Atharvand vidad viMni kdvya \ bhmad 
ditto Vivaavatah | “ Agni, produced hj Atharvan, knows all sciences. He hds be> 
come the messenger of Vivasvat.” i. 58, 6. Dadhwth fva Shrigavo manuaheshu a | 
“The Bhrigim have placed thee among men.” x. 46, 2. Imam vidhanitTVpBUt'* 
aadaathe pa/itih^m nasAfam padair a»u gman | gukd cAatantam usi/o nemobhir 
iekhaniodKirbl^Bhfigav^avindan | “Worshipping, and desiring him with ob^iaauoes, 

14 
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wopd, os the embryo in pregnant women. Agni is daily to be landed by 
men bringh^g oblations and ewaMng (early). 3. Skilled [in the process], 
brfiig [the upper piece of wood] into contact with the lower, lying 
recumbent: being impregnated, she speedily brings forth the Tigoroua 
(Agni).” ‘Compare E.y. L 68, 2, where it is noticed as remarkable 
that a living being Should spring out of dry wood {htthhid yad dna 
AW jemiiUMh) ; iii. 23, 2, 3; vii. 1, 1; z. 49, 15 ; z. 7, 5. He is 
produced from the two sticks at a new-born in&nt, v. 9, 3 (uto ma 
yoAt iiSuS yatM namaih janishtha aranl)-, viiL 23, 25 (sunu& vanaa- 
patln&m). Stranger to say, cries the poet, addressing himself to both 
worlds, the child, as soon as bom, begins with unnatural voracity to 
consume hie parents, and is altogether beyond his mortal worshipper’s 
oomprehension, x. 79, 4 {tad vdm ritam rodasi pralravtmi jayarndm 
matard garhho atti | ndham devatya martyai chiketa). But when bom 
bo is like the wriggling brood of serpents, difficult to catch, v. 9, 4 
(«to sma durgtibhtyase putro na hvdrydndm). Wonderful is His growth, 
and his immediate activity as a messenger, seeing he is bom of a 
mother who cannot suckle him, z. 115, 1 {chitra^ it iUos tarurmya 
vakthatho na yo mdtardv apydi dkdtave \ anUdhdh yadi jijanad adha 
eM nu vmahhi aadya mahi dutyaih oharan) ; but he is nomished and 
developed by the oblations of clarified butter which are poured into 
his mouth, and which he consumes, iii. 21, 1 {stoMndm agne mdato 
ghfitasya hotak prdSdna | “Agni, invoker of the gods, eat these 
portions of fat and butter;” see also verses 2 and 3); v. 11, 3 
{ghritena tvd avardhayan); v. 14, 6 ; viii. 39, 3 {dgne manmdni 
imhhyaAi kafh, ghjitam na juhie dsani) ; viii. 43, 10, 22; x. 69, 1 f..; 
z. 118, 4, 6, and A.y. i. 7, 2 {Agm tailaiya prdsdna). 

In iii. 26, 7, he himself exclaims “ butto is my eye” {ghritam me 
chaiktkuk)- 

tAe vise and longing Bhrigns have followed him with their steps, like a lost animal, 
end hare fonnd him concealed in the receptacle of the waters.” In viii. 23,17. 
Eiiv;a tJ^anas is said to have established Agni to be a priest for men {Uhm Zdvyat 
tea ni Aotaram atadayai | dyaiim tvS manave jatavedaatm). 

sss xhe ancient indians regarded the upper piece of wood as the male, and the 
lowef as the female, factors in the generation of Agni. See the 3rd vol. of this work, 
p. 46, note £2. 
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(3) Hit epithgtt md ehwaeterutict 

fiiB epithets are various, and. fw the most part descriptive of*his 
physical characteristics. He is tmpir&mti, ghfitanm, butter-fed (ii 
7, 6; vii. 3, 1; x. 69, 2); ghfita-nirnih, hutter-filrmedt (iii. 17, 1; 
iii. 27, 5; x. 122, 2); ghri(a-leSa, butter-haied .(viiL 49, 2); ghrita- 
pj-iththa, butter-backed (v. 4, 3; v. 37, 1; vii. 2, 4 j x. 122, 4); 
ghfitapratlTea, gleaming with hatteT«(iii. 1,18; v. 11, 1; x. 21, 7); 
ghfita-yeni, issuing from butter (v. 8, 6, compare ii. 3, 11)^ dnanna, 
fed by wood (ii. 7, 6); ihUMO-ketu, having smoke ^r fiis mark, signal, 
or ensign (i. 27, 11; i. 44, 3; i. 94, 10; v. 11, 3; viii. 43, 4; viii. 
44, 10; X. 4, 5 ; x. 12, 2); ho sends up his smoke like a pillar to the 
sky, iv. 6, 2 {ineta im dAumam stahhayad upa dydm ); vii. 2. 1 («p« , 
spfida dtvyam tdnu stUpai ^); vii. 3, 3; vii. 16, 3 (ud dh&mdta 
aruthdto divispriia^ \atthtt ^']; his smoke is waving, his flame canno^ 
be seized, viiL 23, 1 {chmrishnidhumam agribhitaiochisharn)', he is 
driven by the wind, and rushes through the woods like a bull lording 
it over a herd of cows, i. 58, 4, 5 {pane a vdtaehodito yithe na sdhidn 
ma vdti vatasagah ); i. 65, 8. He is a destroyer of darkness, i. 140, 1 
{tamohan), and sees through the gloom of the night, i. 94, 7 {rdtrydi 
ehii andho ali deva paiyasi). The^ world, which had been swallowed up 
and enveloped in darkness, and the heavens, are manifested at his 
appearance, and the gods, the sky, the earth, the waters, the plants 
rejoice in his friendship, x. 88, 2 {girmm ihueanaM tamaad 'pagalhAm 
dvilf tvar abhavajjdte Agnau | tasya devd^ prithivl dyaur utdpo arava- 
yemn othadMbt sdkhye asya). He is chitra-hhdnu, ehitra-ioehi^, of bril¬ 
liant lustre or blaze (i. 27, 6; ii. 10, 2; v. 26, 2; vi. 10, 3; vii. 9, 

3; viL 12, 1; viii. 19, 2), urdhva-iochit, upward-flaming (vi. 15, 2), 
idera-Sochih, bright - flaming (vii. 15, 10; viii. 23, 20), pdvaka- 
ioehit^ with clear flames (viii. 43, 81), iuhra-vvrna, iuchi-varM, 
bright coloured (i. 140, 1; v. 2, 3), soohithjeeia, with blazing hair 

»» Agni is also styled s'irasMAt* in viu; 60, 10 (=8.V. ii. 904), 14 (>=S.Y. i.49), 
and itra in viii. 43, 31. On the last place Suyana explains iir^ os sleeping or lying 
in the sacrifices {yajnethu inyanayatiUm^, On viii, 60,10, he makes the compound 
word a= aianas'ila-jvUam, “ he wh'ose flame pervades.” On the 14th verse he takes 
it as = iayana-mdkhava-rocMahham, “he whoso brilliance has the charanter. of Ivjp v 
or Bleeping.” In both places Professor Benfoy renders it “ gleaming like lightning.” 
Professor Bo% Illustr, gt Nir., p. 42, thinks Sira may mean “ piercing.” 
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(i. 45, 6; iii. 14, 1; iii. 17, 1; iii. 27,4; v. 8,2; v. 41, 10), 
Itan-ieia, with tawny hair (iii. 2, 13), golden-formed (iv. 3, 1; x. 
20,'-9, hiranya-r'apaih jmita jajuna), and hiri-SmaSru, with golden 
heard (v. 7, 7). He carries sharp weapons, tigmaMi, tigmaihfiihti 
(iv. 4, 4; ir^5, 3), he has shaip teeth, tigmajamlha (i. 79, 6; i 143, 
5j iv. S, 4; iv. 15, 5'; viii. 19, 22), burning teeth, tapt/rjamhha 
(L 58, 5; viiL 23, 4), brilliant teeth, Suchidant (v. 7, 7), golden teeth, 
hiranyadant (v. 2, 3), iron grinders, ayoda&shfra (x. 87, 2), and sharp 
and consuming jaws (viii. 49, 13; x. 79, 1 [tigmah asya hamvajf | 
ndna hanH vibhritemm lharete asinvatl bapsatl bhiiri aitah). Accord¬ 
ing to one passage, he is footless and headless {ap&d abirshd, iv. 1, 11), 
and yet he is elsewhere said to have a burning head, tapurmurdko, 

^ (vii. 3, 1), three heads and seven rays, trim^rdhunmn taptaraimim 
(i. 146, 1; ii. 5, 2), to be four-eyed, ehaturahha (i. 31, 13), thousand- 
pyed, sahasrdksha (i. 79, 12), and thousand-horned, sahasrairinga 
(v. 1, 8).“" He is krishnudhvan, kruhnavarttani, kruhna-pavi, i.e. his 
path and his wheels are marked by blackness (ii. 4, 6; vi. 10, 4; vii. 
8, 2; viii. 23, 19); ho envelopes the woods, consumes and blackens 
them with his tongue (i. 143, 5; v. 41, 10; vi. 60, 10, archisha vand 
viha parishvajat | krishnu karoti jihvayd ); x. 79, 2, asinvann atti 
jihoaya vanuni ); he is all devouring, viivdd (viii. 44, 26); driven by 
the wind, he invades the forests, and shears the hairs of the earth, 
i. 65, 4 {ibhyan na raja vandni atti | yad vdtajuto vand vi aathdd Agnir 
M dati romd pritMvyah), like a barber shaving a beard, x. 142, 4 
[yaid te vdto’ anuvdti iochir vapteva kmairu vapmi pra hhama). He 
causes terror, like an army let loose, i. 66, 8 (seneva sritMd amam 
dadhati); i. 143, 5; x. 142, 4 (yad udvato nivato ydsi bapaat prithag 
uhi pragardhiniva, aend'). His flames roar like the waves of the sea, 
i. 44, 12 {pad devdndm mitramahalf pwrohitao antaro ydai ddtyam | 
aindhor iva praavanitdaa^ drmayo Agner bhrdjante arehoyah). He sounds 
like thunder, vii. 3, 6 {divo na te tanyaimr eti buahmah) ; x. 45, 4 
(akrandad Agnih atanayann ivaDyauh^'); viii. 91, 5; he roars like 

In one place (viii. 19, 32) Agni is called aahaara-muahka, which the commentator 
explains by tahu-tejaska, having many dames. The same epithet is, as we have 
seen, applied inE.V. vi. 46,3, tolndca, where SSyapa makes it equivalent to aahasra- 
iepkajjpiWa membra genitalia habens. 

**""^*Xt is to be observed that in this passage Dyaus, and not Indra, is described as the 
thunderer. See above p. 118 f., the reference to the question whq&er Dyaus had 
been superseded by Indra. ' 
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the wind, ibid. {Jiuve vdtasvanam hmim Parjanya-Tcrandya,^ tahaji | 
Agnim sarmirmatasmn^)', like a lion, iiif 2, 11 {natibdanma siihhalf). 
and when he has yoked his red^ wind-driven horses to his car, he 
bellows like a bnU, and invades the forest-'."ees with his flames: the 
birds are terrified at the noi=e when his grafs-devouring sparks arise, 

i. 94, 10 (^yad ayuhtMh arusha rohita, rathe vHtajUtS, vrisliahhaayeva U 
ravah [ Sd invasi vanino dhumaJcel'B.na j 11.^Adha avandd uta libhyu^ 
patatrino drapsah yat U yavaeado vi asthiran). He is resistless as the 
resounding Maruts, and as the lightnings of heaven, j. 143^ 5 {na yo 
vardya Marutdm iva svanah seneva sruh(d divyd yaihd 'hnih). He has 
a hundred manifestations, and shines like the sun, i. 149, 3 {siira na 
nmikvdn iatdtmd ); vii. 3, 6. His lustre is like the rays of the dawn 
and the sun, x. 91, 4 (a fe chihitre mhasdm iva etayah arepasah sdryas- ' 
yeva raimayah), and like the lightnings of the rain-cloud, ibid. 5 (=8.V. 

ii. 332, tava Sriyo varshyasyeva vidyutah ); and he is borne on a chariot 
(f lightning, iii. 14, 1 {vidyvdratha), on a luminous car, i. 140, 1 
(Jyollratha),^ i. 141, 12 (chandraratha); iii. 5, 3; v. 1. 11 (a adya 
ratham Ihdnumo Ihdnumantam Agne tishtha); on a brilliant, x. 1, 5 
(chitraratha), golden, iv. 1, 8 {kiranyaratka), on an excellent or 
beautiful car, iii. 3, 9 [eumadratha) ; iv. 2, 4 {suratha). This chariot 
is drawn by horses or mares characterized as butter-backed {ghrita- 
prishlAa), wind-impelled (vdtajuta), beautiful (^tvasva), ruddy (rohit), 
tawny {arusha), active (Jlrdsva), assuming all forms (viharupa), apd 
mind-yoked {manoyuj), and by other epithets (i. 14, 6, 12 ; 1. 45, 2 ; 
i. 94, 10; i. 141, 12; ii. 4, 2; ii. 10, 2 ; iv. 1, 8 ; iv. 2, 2, 4 ; 
iv. 6, 9 (rijummhia!)', vi. 16, 43; vii. 16, 2; viii. 43, 16; x. 7, 4; 
X. 70, 2 f.), which he yokes in order to summon the gods, i. 14, 12 
{tdbhir dmdn ihdvaha ); iii. 6, 6 (jitasya vd keiind yogydbhir ghritae- 
nuvd rohita dhuri dhishva | athdvaha devdn deva vidvdn \ 9. A ebhir 
^devaiK] Agne saratham ydhi arvdn ); viii. 64, 1 [puhhd hi devahdta- 
mdn ahdn Agne rathSr iva). 

Hero it will be noted, he is also said “ to bo clothed with^or enveloped by, the 
ocean.” The same epithet had also occurred in the preceding verso (=B.V.j. 18), 
where the rishi is also said to invoke the bright god. as did Aurva, Bhrigu, and 
ApnavSna [Aurvahhriguvat iuehim Apmvana-vad a time Agnim smnudra-vr-z'',eS]^^ 

The same epithet is applied to the gods in general in x. 63,1. 
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' (4) High divine funetiom assigned to him. 

The highest divine functions a];e scribed to Agni. He is called the 
divine monarch {samrd/o asurasya), and declared to bo strong as Indra, 
viL 6, 1 {ln£rasgeiia pro tavasas kfitdni vcmde). Although (as we have 
seen above) he is described in some passages as the ofepring of heaven 
and earth, he is said in other places to have stretched them out, 

iii. 6, 6 {tava kratva rodasi S, tatantha) ; vii. 5, 4; to have spread out 
the two worlds like two skins, vi. 8, 3 (of charmaalva dhishane avarta- 
gat)! to have produced them, i. 96 4 (Janitd rodasyoh); vii. fi, 6 
(bhuvanu janayan) ; to have, like the unborn, supported the earth and 
sky with true hymns, i. 67, 3 {ajo na hMSi dadkara prithivlM tas- 
tamhha dyum manfrebhih satyaih) ; to have, by his flame, held aloft the 
heaven, iii. S, 10 (tid astamlhlt samidha n&kam rishvah) ; to have kept 
asunder the two worlds, vi. 8, 3 {vi astdbhnad rodasi mitro aMhutah) ; 
to have formed the mundane regions and the luminaries of heaven, 
vi. 7, 7 {vi yo rajamsi amimlta sukratur vaiiodnaro vi divo roehand 
kavih) ; vi. 8, 2; to have begotten Mitra, x. 8, 4 {janayan Mitram)t 
and caused the sun, the imperishable orb, to ascend the sky, x. 156, 4 
{Agne nakshatram ajaram d suryam rohayo divi) ; to have made all that 
flics, or walks, or stands, or moves, i. 88, 4“* {sa patatri itvaram 
sthdhi jagad yat svdtram agnir dkrinod jdtaveddh) ; to adorn the heaven 
with stars, i. 68, 6 {pipesa ndkarii stribMr damundh). Ho is the head 
{mUrddhu) and summit {kakud) of the sky, the centre {ndbki) of the 
earth (i. 59, 2); compare verso 1; vi. 7, 1; viii. 44, 16; x. 88, 5; 
he props up men like a pillar, i. 59,1 {sthdneva jandn upamid yayanthd); 

iv. 5, 1 {anfmena hfihald. vakshathena upa slabhdyad upamin na rodhaK). 
His greatness exCbeds that of heaven and all the worlds, i. 59, 5 
{Divai chit te hfihato jdtavedo vaisvdnara pra ririehe mahitvam) ; iii. 
3, 10 {Jdtabt dprino bhmandni rodasi Agne td visvd parilhdr asi tmand '); 
iii. 6, 2.“* He, the destroyer of cities, has achieved famous exploits 

This half verse (i. 88, 4) is quoted in Nirukta, v. 3. Durga, the commentator 
on the Nirukta, explains the words by saying that Agni subjects all things to himself 
at the time of the mundane dissolution. The gods are said in the same hymn (x. 
88,7,) to have thrown into Agni an oblation accompanied by a hymn, and in verse 9, 
_tl^a.pb!ation is said to have consisted of all creatures or all worlds {bhmamni viiva). 

““ Epithets of this description may have been originally applied to some other god 
to whom they were mere suitable than to Agni, and subsequently taansferred to him 
by hie worehippers in emulation of the praises lavished on other deities. 
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of old, Tii. 6 , 2 {pwrandarasya jfirbhir & viv&te Agmr vratani pufvyi 
mahSni). Men tremble at his mighty deeds, and his ordinances and 
designs cannot be resisted, ii. 8 , SJifiiuya vrata&, na mlyate ); iL 9,* 

Vaj. S. sd. 36 (adaidhavrata-pramatir . ., Agnih ); vi. 7, 5; viii. 44, 
25; viii. 92, 3 (g/aam&d rejante ipiiktaya^ eJiaritfUycMi krinvatah). 
Earth and heaven and all beings present and'fhture obey his com¬ 
mands; vii. 5, 4 {tava tridhatu pfithivl uta dyaur vaihamra vratam 
Agne saehanta ); A.V. iv. 23, 7 (yisya idam pradUi yad rochate yaj 
jatam janiiavyam cha kevalam | staumi Agnitn ndthitg johatlmi). He 
conquered wealth, or space, for the gods in battle, i. 59, 5 {yudhs, 
devebhyo varivab clmka/rtha ); and delivered them from calamity, vii. 
13, 2 {ivaih devdn abhUasUr amunchah). He is the conqueror of* 
thousands {tahatrajit), i. 188, 1. All the gods fear and do homage-* 
to him when he abides in darkness, vi. 9, 7 (viho devah ammasym 
bhiyandt tviim Agne tamaei taetMednuani). He is celebrated and 
worshipped by Vamna, llitra, the Maruts, and all the 3,339 gods, 
iii. 9, 9 {trlni iatd trl tahasrdni Agnim triihkach cha devah nava 
chdsaparyan) ; iii. 14, 4 {Mitrak cha tubhyaih YariinaTf sahasvo 
Agne vUve Marutal} aumnam archan) ; x. 69, 9 {devdd chit te am- 
fitdh jdtavedo mahimdnaih Vddkryaha pra vochan). It is through 
him that Vanina, Mitra, and Aryaman triumph, i. 141, 9 {tvayd hi 
Agne Faruno dhritavrato Mitrah idiadre Aryamd suddnavah). Ho 
knows and sees all worlds, or creatures, iii. 55, 10 {Agnis id viivd 
bhuvandni veda ); x. 187, 4 (ye vidvd 'bhipadyati bhavand aam cha 
padyati).^ He knows the recesses of heaven, iv. 8 , 2, 4 (vidvdn 
drodhanafh dimlf), the divine ordinances and the races or births of 
of gods and men, i. 70, 1, 3 (d daivydni vratd chikitvdn d mdnuahaaya 
janaaya janma | etd chihiivo bhumd ni pdhi devdndrh janma maridmd cha 
vidvdn) ; iii. 4, 11 ; vi. 15, 13 ; the secrets of mortals, viii. 39, 6 
Agnirjdtd devdndm Agnir veda martdndm aplchyam ); and hears the 
invocations which are addressed to him, viii. 43, 23 {tarn tvd vayam 
hmdmahe arinvantam jdtavedaaam). He is aaura, “ the divine,” iv. 2,5; 
V. 12, 1; V. 15, 1; vii. 2, 3; vii. 6, 1. 

Those same words are in iii. 62,9, applied to Pashan. See above, p. 172. 
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(6) Agni'a relatiom to his worahippers. 

The votaries of Agni prosper, Oiey are wealthy and live long, 
vi. 2, 4, 5 {samidM yaa te uhntiih nUitim martyo naSat | mydvantain 
aa puahyati kthayalu Agne iat&ymham) ; vi. 5, 5 (yos U yajnena aami- 
dha ya^ ukihair arlceihii auno aakaaa dai&iat | aa martyeahu amjita 
prachetoh rfiya dyumnena iravaaS. vi bhSti) ; vi. 10, 3; vi. 13, 4 ; 
vL 15, 11; vii. 11, 2; iiii. 19^,5, 6 ; viii. 44, 15; viii. 73, 9. He 
is the deliverer (compare viii. 49, 5) and friend of the man who 
comes to him with ^ne horses and gold, and a chariot full of riches, 
and delights to entertain him as a guest, iv. 4, 10 (yaa tvd avahah 
. auhiranyo Agne upaydti vaaumatd rathena | taaya 1/rdtd hhavaai salhd 
^yaa te dlithyam dnuahag jujoahat) ; and grants protection to the 
devoted worshipper who sweats to bring him fuel,’” or wearies 
his head to serve him, iv. 2, 6 (yaa te idhmafn jalharat aiahviddno 
mUrd/ulnam til tatapate tvdyd | bhuvaa taaya avatavdn pdyur Agne). 
He watches with a thousand eyes over the man who brings him food 
and nourishes him with oblations, s. 79, 5 (yo aamai annaiii triahu 
udadhdti ujynir ghritair Juhoti puahyati | taamai aakaaram akahabhir vi 
ehakahe). lie bestows on his servant a renowned, devout, excellent, 
incomparable son, who confers fame ppon his father,’” v. 25, 5 (Agnia 
iuviiravaatamaih 'tuvibrahmdmm uttamam | aturlam irdvayatpatim pu- 
traSi dadsti diisuahe). He gives riches, which he abundantly com¬ 
mands, i. 1, 3 (Agnind rayim ainavat ); i. 31, 10 (team Agne pramaiia 
* tvam pitn ’at naa tvaih vayaakrit tava jdmayo vayam | aam tvd rdyah 
htina^ aadi aahasrinahi auviram yanti vratapdm addbhya) ; i. 36, 4 
(riha'Si ao Agne jayati tvayd dhanaih yaa te daduta martyah). The man 
whom he protects and inspires in battle conquers abundant food, and 
can never be overcome, i 27, 7 f.^S.V. ii. 765 f. (yam Agne ppitau 
martyam avd^ vdjeahu yafit jundh \ aa yantd iasvatir iaha^ | 8 . I^akir 
aaya aahantya paryetd kayaaya chit). No mortal enemy can by any 
wondrous power gain the mastery over him who sacrifices to this god. 

In viii. 01,19 ft the riehi informs Agni that ho has no cow which would yield 
butter Ihr oblations, and no axe to cut wood withal, and that therefore his offering is 
such as the god secs: and he begs him to accept any sorts or wooa ue may throw 
IhWdflBT («« hi me aati ayhnya na avaihitir vanamati \ atha etadfiy bhardmi te J 
^0. Yad Ayne kitni kiini chid a te dnruni dadhmaei tajuehaeva yavisj^thya), 

■ sjs gych ig segge assigned by Sityana to the epithet iravayat-patim. 
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viii. 23, 15 («« tasya mayaya cTiana ripur IsUa martya^ | yo Agmye 
daiMa Jmyaiattbhih) He also confers, and is tbe gnstdian^ and lord of, 
immortality, i. 81, 7 {Ivaih tarn Agne gmritatve uiiame marttafn dadhisi ); 
vii. 7, 7 {amritasya ralshitd) ; vii. 4, 6 (Jse hi Ague ampitatya hhureh). 
He was made by the gods the centre of imnjortality, iii.*17, 4 (amril- 
asya nulldh). His worshippers seek him with ^ad hearts, viii. 43, 31 
(hpidbhir mandrehUr imahe). In a funeral hymn'Agni is supplicated 
to warm with his heat the nnhom part^® of the deceased, and in his 
auspicious form to carry it to the world of the righteone, x. 16, 4 
((yo bhSgas tapasd tain, tapasva tarn U iochis tapatu iaih te archi^ | yd* te 
iitpt tamo jatavedos tabhir vahainam nukritUn u loiam).^ He carries 

Professor Anfrecht thinks that this is not tho sense of the words, and that they, 
moan: " The goat (with whose skin the dead is covered) is thy share; that consume 
with thy heat; that be consumed with thy flash and flame,” etc. ; and coni|Mres 
A^valuyanad Grihya Sutras iv. 2, 4; 3, 20; and EatySyanad S'ranta Sutras, xxv. 
7, 34. I gather from the fact that this passage is cited in the Lexicon of Messrs. 
Buhtlingk and Both under aja 1, e (where the sense of goat is assigned to the word), 
that they are of the same opinion as Professor Anfrecht. I think, however, that Ihu 
rendering 1 have followed is more agreeable to the context. In the preceding verses 
1 and 2, Agni had been besought not so to bum the body of the deceas^ as to 
destroy it (compare K.V. i. 162, 20), but after having sufficiently “ cooked " the man 
(gaOd ifitam kfinavaK), to send him to the Fathers. In verse 3, the diffierent ele- 
nrents of which tho body, when livingr was composed, are commanded to return to 
the sources fiom which they were at first derived; and then in the verse before us 
(as I understand it), the god is besought to warm the man’s unborn part, and convey 
it to the world of the righteous. In the text there is no word answering to “ thy,” 
which has, therefore, to be supplied by those who understand aja of a goat. It is 
more natural to suppose that it is the soul of the departed man than that of a goat* 
which is to be conveyed to tho world of the righteous; (although I am aware 
that Manu, v. 42, declares that cattle which are sacrificed go to heaven, and the 
same is said of the sacrificial horse in B.V. i. 162, 21, and i. 163, 12 f.); and in the 
following verse (i. 16, S) it is evidently the man who is said to have been oflered to 
Agni, and whom Agni is besought to dismiss to tbe Fathers. My rendering has tbe 
support of Professor MUller (Journ. of Germ. Or. Soc., vol. ii. p. xv.), who trans¬ 
lates ajo bhiigah by “ das ew’ge Theil,” the eternal part, and of M. Langlois, who 
renders it “ nne portion immortelle,” These verses, x. 16, 1-6, will be found quoted 
at length in the section on Yama. 

!*» Some fhrther verses of this hymn vriU be quoted in the section on Tama. In 
verse 9, the kravyad Agni, the consumer of carrion, or of the dead, is spoken of as 
an object to be repelled. In tbe Vaj. S. i. 17, Agni is prayed to drive awaj two of 
his own forma, the dmdd and the Sravyad, and to bring the sacrificial fire {gpa Agnt 
Agnim Smadam jahi niah kravgndam tedha | S devagajam mha), where the com¬ 
mentator says that three Agnis are mentioned, the one which devauis ritw- ileSh 
(atiidd) wfai(d>< is the (^mmon culinary fire (faukiho ’gnib), the second the fimcreol 
{kravyot | iavaddke kravycm maiitsam atti iti kravydt ehifSgniJjt), and the third the 
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men across coIamitieB, as in a ship over the sea, or preserres from 
them, iii. 20,4 (fiarsiad viivd 'ti duritd gfisantam); v. 4 , 9 (vtsvdni no 
dttr^ahd jitaveda^ tindhuSi na ndvS, durifa ’ti parahi) ; tu. 12, 2 (aa 
maind vi^vd duntdni aohodn | aa no rakahiahad duritdd avttdydt). All 
blessings issue from him as branches from a tree, vi. 19, 1 {tvad vihd 
auhhaga aauhhagdni Agno vi yanti vanino m vaydK). He is like a 
water-trough in a desert, x. 4, 1 {dhanvam iva prapa aai Agne). All 
treasures are congregated‘in hind, x. 6, 6 {aam yaamin vihd vaadni 
f'agmui) ; he commands all the riches in the earth, the upper and lower 
oceans, the atmosphere, and the sky, vii. 6, 7 (d devo dade hidhnyd 
vaadni vathdnaraft udifa adryaaya | d aamudrad avardd d paraamdd d 

,Agnir divah d prithivydh); x. 91, 3 (vasur vaadndm kahayaai tvam 

^ttkahi id dydvd cha yard pyithivl eha puahyatah). He is, in consequence, 
continually supplicated for all kinds of boons, riches, food, delireranco 
from enemies and demons, porerty, nakedness, reproach, childlessness, 
hunger, i. 12, 8, 9 ; i. 36, 12 ff. ; i. 58, 8, 9 ; ii. 4, 8 ; ii. 7, 2, 3 j 

ii. 9, 5; iii. 1, 21; iii. 13, 7; iii. 16, 5; iv. 2, 20 ; iv. 3, 14; iv. 11, 
6 ; V. 3, 11; vi. 1, 12 f.; vi. 4, 8; vi. 5, 7; vi. 6,7 j vii. 1, 5,13, 19. 
He is besought to protect his worshippers with a hundred iron walla, 
vi. 48, 8 ; vii. 3, 7 {iatam pdrlhir dyaaihkir ni pdhi); vii. 16, 10; to 
be himself such a fortification with a hundred surrounding walls, vii. 
15, 14 {adha mahl nah ayaal anddhrUhto nripltaye | pdr bimm iata- 
bkuji^); i. 189, 2*; to consume their enemies like dry bushes, iv, 4, 4 
(»» amitrdn oahaidt tigmahete \ yo no ardtiSi aamidhana elutkre nlchd 

' tarn dhakahi ataaaih na imkkani) ; to strike down the malevolent as a 
tree is destroyed by lighting, vi. 8, 5 {pavyeva rdjann aglMaamam 
ajara niekd ni vriieha vanina& na tyaad). Compare A.V. iii. 1, 1; 

iii. 2, 1; vi. 120, 4. He is invoked in battle, viii. 43, 21 (aamatsu 
tvd haedmahe), in which he leads the van, viii. 73, 8 (puroydvSnam 
djiahu). He is prayed to forgive whatever sin the worshipper may 
have commited through folly, and to make him guiltless towards Aditi, 

iv. 12, 4 (j/at chid hi U puruahutrd yaviah{ka aehiUibhii ehakrima kach 
chid dga^ \ kfidhi au aamdn Adder andgdn vi mdmai iiiratho viakvag 
Agne)ii vii. 93, i (pat aim dgaS ehakrima tat au mrila tad Aryamd 

(yagayogyalf). Compare Vaj. San. xviii. 51 f. The Taitt. Sanh. ii. 5, 8,6, 
mentions another threefold division of fire: Traya vai ayiiayo havyovahmo deemtam 
Itavyamhanak pttriwm ioharuUhd^ riaurdndiu. ' 
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Hkathantu ; see above pp. 46 and 47); and to avert Van^ga’a 
wrath, iv. 1, 4 {tvaSi no Agne Varunasya vidv&n devasya heh ava yaaitl- 
ththah). 

In two passages, as we have already seen (p. 108, note), the wor¬ 
shipper naively says to Agni (as Indra’s vo^pry sa^s to tun), viii. 44, 
23, “ If I were thou, and thou, Agni, wert I,*thy aspirations should 
be fulfilledand viiL 19, 26 f., “ If, Agni^-thou wert a mortal, and I, 
o thou who art rich in friends, were an immortal, (26) I would not 
abandon thee to wrong or to penury. My worshipper sh^ld not be 
poor, nor distressed, nor miserable.” 

In viii. 92, 2, Agni called Baivodasa {Daivods^o ’gnih), from which 
it would appear that king Bivodasa claimed him especially as his* 
tutelary god. In the same way he is called in viii. 19, 32 (mmraja&» 
Tragadasyamni), and in x. 69, 1 flf., he is called Agni Badhryasva, 
apparently because a sago of that name had kindled him. Compare 
the epithet Kausika applied to Indra in ILV. i. 10, 11, and the first 
vol. of this work, pp. 347 if. 

Agni is occasionally identified with other gods and different god¬ 
desses, Indra, Vishnu, Varuija, Mitra, Aryaman, An4a, Tvash^ri, 
Rudra, Pushon, Savitfi, Bhaga, Aditi, Hotro, Bharatl, I)a, Sarasvatt, 

ii. 1, 3-7, and 11 (Jtvam Agne Indro vfighabhah satdm agi team Vighnur 

urugugo namagya!}, etc.); iii. 5, 4; v. 3, 1; vii. 12, 3; 8,5.“" All gods 

are comprehended in him, v. 3, 1 {tveviive gaJmag putra deva^)', he 
surrounds them as the circumference of a wheel does the spokes, 
V. 13, 6 {Agne nemir ardn iva tvaih devdn paribhdr as*),; compare 
i. 141, 9. Vanina is in one place spoken of as his brother, iv. 1, 2 
(sfl Ikrdtaram Varunam Agne d vaeriteva). 

Agni is associated with Indra in different hymns, as i. 108 and 109; 

iii. 12 ; vi. 59 and 60 ; vii. 93 and 94 ; viii. 38 and 40. The two 

Another verse where Agni is identified with other gods is i. 164, 46. Indram 
Mitram Faruoam Agnim dhwr atho divga^ »a suparno garutmdn \ ekam sad viprah, 
hakudJia vadanti Agnim Yatnam Matarisvdnam ahnk | ** They call him Indra, Ultra, 
Tamna, Agni; then there is that celestial, well-winged bird. Sages name variously 
that which is but one; they call it Agni, Tama, Matarisvan.* Compare A.V. liii. 

3,13: sa VdruMfy adgam Agnir Bhavati sa Mitro bhavati prdtar udysm | sa Saeitd 
bhuted antariksherga ydti sa Indro bhutvd tapati madhyato divam { ** Agni becomes 
Varuiia in the evening; rising in the morning he is Mitra; becoming 8avit|iho udvdl 
through the air; beooijing Indra he glows in the middle of the sky.” 

tico Miillcr's l;cctures on Language, Second eerioi, pp. 49S t ' 
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gods, are said to bo t\rin brothers, having the same father, and having 
their mothers hero and there;”’ vi. 59, 2 (see above, pp. 14 and 81), to 
be both thunderers (vafrinO), slayers.of Vpittra or of foes (vriUrahana), 
and shakers of cities, iii. 12, 4, 6 {IndrSgnl navatim pwo d&mpatnlr 
adhunutam ] thham ehna fyirmanu); vi. 59, 3; vi. 60, 3; vii. 93, 1, 4; 
viii. 38, 2.^ They are also invited together to come and drink soma 
(vii. 93, 6; viii. 38, 4, 7-9^ and are together invoked for help, vii. 94, 
7 (IndrSpnl avasa u gatam atmahftgaSt charthanUaha). In one place, 
i. 109, 4, they arp called aMnd, “ horsemen.” (See Muller, as quoted 
at the foot of the ptfge). Agni is elsewhere said to exercise alone the 
function usually assigned to Indra, and to slay Vyittra and destroy 
cities, i. !i9, 6 {Vaihdnaro datgum Agnir jaghanvun adhunot kdshfhdh 
'Yrro S'amharam Ihet) ; i. 78, 4 {tarn u tva vpittrahantamam yo dasyun 
avadhUnushe ! dyumnair abhi pra nonuma^); vi. 16, 14, 89, 48 {vrittra- 
hanam purandaram | Agne puro rur<yitha); vii. 5, 3; vii. 6, 2; viii. 
63, 4. He is also described as driving away the Dsisyus from the house, 
thus creating a large light for the Arya, vii. 5, 6 {tvadi dmyUn okasah 
ajah urujyoUr jamyann urydya, compare i. 59, 2, and x. 69, 6), as the 
promoter of the Arya, viii. 92. 1 (aryasya vardhanam Agnim), and as 
the vanquisher of the irreligious Panis, vii. 6, 3 («* akralun grathino 
mpidhravdehah panln airdddhdn avridhdn ayajndn ( pra pra tdn dasydn 
Agnir vivdya pdryfik chaldra apardn ayajyun ),—although it is Indra 
who is most frequently represented in the hymns as the patron and 
helper of the sacred race, and the destroyer of their enemies. On the 
other han4 in viii. 38, 1, where the two gods are called two priests 
(yajhasya ritvijd), Indra is made to shore in the character peculiar to 
Agni.”’ In hymn i. 93, Agni and Soma are celebrated in company. 

The word so rendered is xheKumdtara, Sayann says it means that their mother 
Aditi is here and there, t.e. eveiywherc. Roth, s.v. understands it to moan that the 
mother of the one is hero, of the other there, ».e. in different places. Compare tAela 
fate R.V. T. 47, 6. See Muller’s Lectures on Language ii. 493. 

Compare A.V. iv. 23, 6; vii. 110, 1 f. 

US Compare the words attributed to Indra in x. 119,13 above, p. 91. 
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(6) Agni,—a medical sketch. 

• 

Great Agni, though thine essence be hut one, 

Thy forms are three; as fire thou hlazest here- 
As lightning flashest in the atmosphere; 

In heaven thou flamest as the golden sun. 

It was in heaven thou had^ thy primal birth; 

By art of sagos shilled in sacred lore 

Thou wast drawn down to human hearthtf of yore, 

And thou abid’st a denizen of eartL 

Sprung from the mystic pair,’*’ by priestly hands 
In wedlock joined, forth flashes Agni bright; 

But ,—0 ye Heavens and Earth, I tell you rigin,— 

The unnatural child devours the parent brands. 

But Agni is a god: we must not deem 
That he can err, or dare to reprehend 
His acts, which far our reason’s grasp transcend ; 

He best can judge what deeds a god beseem. 

And yet this orphaned god himself survives: 

Although his hapless mother soon expires. 

And caimot nui-se the babe, as babe requires,— 

Great Agni, wondrous infant, grows and thrives. 

Smoke-bannered Agni, god with crackling voice 
And flaming hair, when thou dost pierce the gloom 
At early mom, and all the world iUumo, 

Both Heaven and Earth and gods and men rejoice. 

In every home thou art a welcome guest; 

The household’s tutelary lord; a son, 

A father, mother, brother, all in one; , 

A Mend by whom thy faithful friends are blest. 

>*• The two pieces of fuel by the attrition of which firo Is produced, which, as 
have seen above, are represented as husband and wife. 
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A 8wift>wiiiged messenger, thou caJlest doum 
.From heaven, to csrowd our hearths, the race divine. 
To taste our food, our hymns to hear, benign. 

And all our fondest aspuations crown. 

Thou, Agni, art our priest, divinely -wise. 

In holy science versed; thy skill detects 
The faults that mar qur rites, mistakes corrects. 

And all our acts completes and sanctifies. 

Thou art^he cord that stretches to the ddcs, 

The bridge that spans the chasm, profound and vast. 
Dividing Earth from Heaven, o’er which at last 
The good shall safely pass to Paradise. 

But when, great god, thine aw&l anger glows. 

And thou revcalcst thy destroying force, 

AH creatures flee before thy fiirious course. 

As hosts are chased by overpowering foes. 

Thou loveliest all thou touchest; forests vast 

Thou shear’st like beards which barber’s razor shaves. 
Thy wind-driven flames roar load as ocean-wavis, 

And all thy track is black when thou hast past. 

But thou, great Agni, dost not always wear 
That direful form; thou rather lov’st to shine 
Upon our hearths with milder flame benign. 

And cheer the homes where thou art nursed with care. 

Yes, thou deUghtest all those men to bless, 

Who toil, unwearied, to supply the food 
Which thou so lovest, logs of well-dried wood, 

And heaps of butter bring,—^thy favourite mess. 

Though I no cow possess, and have no store 
Of butter,—^nor an axe fresh wood to cleave, 

Thou, gracious god, wilt my poor gift receive,— 
These few dry sticks I bring; I have no. more. 
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Preserve us, lord, thy faith&l servants save 
Prom all the ills by which our* bliss is matred ? 
Tower like an iron wall^nr homes to guard, 

And all the boons bestow onr hearts can crave. 

And when away our brief eidstence wanes. 

When we at length our earthly homes must quit. 
And our freed souls to wbrlds ullknown shall flit. 
Do thou deal gently with our cold remains; 

• 

And then thy gracious form assuming, gmde 
Our unborn part across the dark abyss 
Aloft to realms serene of light and bliss. 

Where righteous men among the gods abide. 
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TVASHTRI- 

This god, "who in the later mythology is regarded as one of the 
Adityas,®*’ but as we have seen (in the section on those deities) does 
not bear that character in the hymns of the liig-veda, is the Hephaistos, 
or Tulcan, of the Indian pantheon, the ideal artist, the divine artisan, 
the most skilful of workmen, who is versed in all wonderful and admir¬ 
able contrivances, x. 68, 9 (liashfH muydiKt vei apaadm apastamah). 
He sharpens the iron axe of Brahmanaspati, ibid. {iisiU nunam paraiudi 
ivdyasaSi yena vrUchad etah Brahmanaspati^); and forges the thunder¬ 
bolts of Indra,“® i 32, 2 (TvashfS asmai vajram svaryam tatahsha ); i. 
62, 7; i. 61, 6; i. 85, 9; v. 31, 4; vi. 17, 10; x. 48, 3; which aro 
described as golden (Jiiranyaya) i. 86, 9, or of iron (dyasa) x. 48, 3, 
with a thousand points {sahasrahhrishfi) and a hundred edges {iatdiri), 
i. 88, 9; vi. 17, 10 (see above, p. 86). He is styled supdni, sugahhasti, 
the beautiful-, or skilful-handed, iii. 54, 12; vi. 49, 9; seapas, sukrit, 
the skilful worker, i. 85, 9; iii. 64, 12; viharupa,^ the omniform, or 
archetype, of all forms, i. 13, 10; iii. 55, 19 ; x. 10, 5; and savitri, 
the vivificr, iii. 55, 19; x. 10, 6. He imparts generative power and 
bestows offspring,*® i. 142, 10 {tan nas turlpam adhlmian vuru vd 

See the 4th vol. of this work, pp. 103 ff. 

«« According to K.V. i. 121, 3, Indra himself (P) is said to have fashioned the 
thunderbolt (taJeahad mjram). 

*“ in iiL 38, 4, the epithet vidmrupa is applied to another god,—Indra according 

to 83yaga. 

Quoted in Nirukta x. 34. See Eoth’s illustrations of that work, p. 144, where 
the word amitri is said to be an epithet of Tvashtp. 

*“ In A.V. vi. 81,”3, Xvashtri is said to have bound the amulet which Adila wore 
when sne was desirous of offspring, on'the arm of a female, in order that she might 
bear a sou {yam parihaatam abibhar Aditify putrakdmyd \ Tvaahid tam aaydh d 
hadhttad yathii putram jandd itf}. In A.V. xi. 1, 1, Aditi is said to have cooked a 
brahmaudana oblation when desirous of sons {Aditir nathi^a iyam brahmaudanam 
pathali putraiamS). Sec the let vol. of this work, p. 26. 
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aram puru imanH | Ibashfa poehdj/a vi syatu rHye nubhd no as^ 
y«i) ; iii. 4, 9 Tii. 2, 9 {tan not tui^pam adhm posllayitnu dem 
Toashtar vi rar&w’df syaeva | yaffil vlra^ harmanyalf oudakaho yiJcta- 
grdvd. jdyate devakSmah) ; vii. 34, 20 (a yan nah patnlr gamanti 
achha Tuashtd tupagir dad/tutu vtran); conjpare 'taj. StAh. xxi. 20; 
xxii. 20; xxvii. 20; and A.V. ii. 29, 2. US forms husband and 
■wife for each other, even from the womb, K.V. x. 10, 5 {garbhe 
«« nan Janiid dampatl kar devas Tvashfa aavits. vihiarupah); 
A.V. vi. 78, 3 ( Tvashfa jOyam ajanayat Tvashfa asyai tvSm patim). 
He dcvelopcs the seminal gei^m in the womb,«and is the shaper 
of all forms, human and animal, K.V. i. 188, 9 {Tvashtd rupam 
hi prdbhuh paiitn vihSn samanajo) ; viii. 91, 8 {l\!ashtd r&peva tah- 
tihyd')', X 184, 1 {Vishnur yonim kalpayatu TvashfS, rupdni pimiatii)\ 
A.V. ii. 26, 1 ; v. 26, 8; ix. 4, 6 {Tvaahfd rupdndih janitd pasundm ); 
Vfij. S. xxxi. 17; Taitt. Samh. i. S, 9, 1, 2; i. 6, 4, 4; vi. p. 65a (of 
India Office MS. Tcashfa vai retasak aiktasya rdpdni vikaroU | tarn eva 
vriahanam patniahv apisrijale ao ’amai rdpdni vikaroti) ; Shtapatha Br. 

i. 9, 2, 10 {Tvaahtd vai aiktaih veto vikaroti) ; xiii. 1, 8, 7. Compare 

ii. 2, 3, 4; iii. 7, 3, 11. He has produced and nourishes a great 
variety of creatures; all worlds (or beings) are his, and are known to 
him; he has given to the heaven and eai'th and to all things their 
forms, iii. 65, 19 {devaa Traahpl aamtd riararupah pupoaha prajdh puru- 
dhdjajdna \ imd oha vihd hlnivandni aaya) ; iv. 42, 3 {Tvaakfeva visvd 
hhuvandni vidvan)', x. 110, 9 {yah ime dyardjjritkivl janitrt rdpair 
apiiidad hhuvandni vUvd). Tho Vaj. S. xxix. 9, says: Tvaahfd vlraih 
devakdmaih, (comp. K.V. iii. 4, 9, quoted above) jajdna Tvaahtur arvd 
jdyate diur asvah 1 TvoahtedaHi, vUvam hhuvanam jajdna \ “ Tvashtfi 
has generated a strong man, a lover of the gods. From Xvashtpi is pro¬ 
duced a swift horse. Tvashtpi has created tho whole world.” He 
bestows long life, K.V. x. 18, 6 {iha Tvaalifd aujanimd aajoahdif dirgham 
dyuh karatijivaae vah) ; A.V. vi. 78, 3 {Tvaahtd aahaaram dydmahi dlr- 
gham dyur karotu vdm). He puts speed into the legs of a horse, Vaj. S. 
ix. 8 = A.V. vi. 92, 1 (o te Tvashfd patau javaih dadjiatu). In ii. 23, 
17, he is said to be skilled, in all Sama-tcxts and to have created 
Brahmanaspati above all creatures {visvebhyo hi tvd bkuvanebbyaa pari 
Tvaahtd janat admnak admnah kavik), and is said, along with heaven 
and earth, the wateA, and the Bhjrigus, to have generated Agni, x. 2, 

16 . 
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7; , X. 46, 9 {Di/avS yjm Agnim pjnvUki janishtiim apm TvmhtA Jihri- 
gmo yani tdhobhffj)-, compare i. 95, 2.™ Ho is master of the universe 
{bhimanasya sahhani), ii. 31, 4; (• .6rst-born protector and leader, is. 
5, 9 {Tvashfaram agrajafn gopam purogaianam & huve) ; compare i. 13, 
10. He is V companioi), of the Angirases, x. 70, 9 {yad Angirasam 
abjtavah iochuhhiih), afid knows tho region of the gods {devSnam pdthah 
upa pra vidvan usan yahshi). Ho is supplicated to nourish tho wor¬ 
shipper tnd protect his sacridee. fie is dravinodat, the bestower of bless¬ 
ings, a.ad> mratng, possessed of abundant wealth, x. 70, 9, and x. 92, 
11; and is asked, like other gods, to take pleasure in the hymns of his 
worshippers, and to grant them riches, vii. 34, 21 f. {prati nah stomani 
Tvashpi jusheta \ Tmshta suduiro vi dadh&tu ruyah). 

Tvashtri is in several passages connected with the Ribhus, who, like 
him, are celebrated as skilful workmen (see Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Lexicon, s n.), who fashioned Indra’s chariot and horses, made their own 
parents young, etc., i. Ill, 1 {tahhan ratham smritam ridmanS, 'pasas 
iahhan liari Indraiuhl vrishanvasu | tahhan pitribhgdm Jiihhavo 
yuvad tagah), i. 161, 7; iv. 33, 3; iv. So, 5 ; iv. 36, 3; and are spoken 
of by Sfiyana (on i. 20, 6) as Tvashtri’s pupils (iahham-ryupura- 
htsalaxya ll'oshpih hshyah Ribhavah). Those Ribhus are said to have 
made into four a single new sacrificial cup which Tvashtri had formed 
(i. 20, 6. uta tyaiii chamasadi navaih Trmhfnr deratya nishkritam | 
akartfa ehaturaJi pnnah | i. 110, 3). This c-xhibition of skill is said to 
have been performed by command of the gods, and in consequence of a 
promise that its accomplishment should be rewarded by their exalt¬ 
ation to divine honours, i. IGl, 1-5, (verso 2, yadi eva harishyatha 
ealcaiti devair yajniyu^o bhaekhyatha). Tvaslitpi is in this passage re¬ 
presented as becoming ashamed and hiding himself among the goddesses 
when he saw this alteration of his work, verso 4 {yadu ’vuhhyat cha- 
rnasun ehaturah kriiun ud it TeaxhtS, gniisu antar ni unaje), and as resent¬ 
ing this change in his own manufacture as a slight to himself, and as 
having in consequence sought to slay his rivals, verse 5 {ImnOpia man 
iti Trashia yad ahxflxdl chamasam ye devapunam unindiehulf). In another 
place (iv. 33, 5, 6), on the contrary, he is said to have applauded 

Who Ls tho being who claims, in i. 125, 1 f. to snstain Tvashtri and other gods 
[ahttm Btdtmtix fihnnnwm hihh/xrmi aham Tmahirinm) ^ 
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their design, and admired the brilliant results of their skill {vibht!sja- 
m&nama chamasun aha iva avenat Tvoshfa chaturo dad^iv&n).^ ^ 

In X. 66, 10, the Kibhus are spdtajn of as the supporters of the sky 
{dhartaro dhah Sihhavah, suhoatah). 

In ii. 1, 5, Agui is identified 'with Trashtfi, as he is also, however, 
with many other gods in other verses of the same hymn. In i. 95, 5, 
Agni appears to be designated by tl^e wor^Tvashtri. In vi. 47, 19, 
where Tvashtri is spoken of as yoking his horses and shining resplen- 
dcntly {yunjam harita rathe hhuri Tvashfeha rujatf), the commentator 
supposes that Indi-a is referred to.'^ * 

(2) Tvashtri’a daughter and her wedding. 

In X. 17, 1 f. Tviishtri is said to have given his daughter Saranyu in 
Tuarriago to Vivasvat: “Tcashfa duhitre vahaiuiii krinoti” iti idani vis- 
%'am hlua-anum saiiidi \ Yamaaya mida parguliyamunu mahojdgu Viraa- 
vatu ttanCiaa 1 apBgfihann amrildm martyebhyah ifitrl savarnam adadur 
Vivaarate \ utdariw'w ahharad yat tad tlsid ajahuil u dvd mithuna Saran- 
giilf I “ Tvaslitj-i makes a wedding for his daughter. (Hearing) this 
the whole world assembles. The mother of Tamu, the wedded wife of 
the gi'eat Vivasvat, disappeared. 2. They conecalcd the immortal 
(bride) from mortals. Making (another) of like appearance, they gave 
her to Vivasvat. Saranyu bore the two A.svims, and when she had 
done so, she deserted the two twins.” These two verses arc quoted in 
the ISirukta, xii. 10 f., where tho following illustrative story is told: 
Tatra itihCiaam urhahahate \ Tvuahtrl Saranytir Vivasvatah Adityiid 
yamau milhvmau jaaaydncliakdra \ ad aavarnum anyam pratinidhdya 

See the Aitarcya Bvalnnana, iii. SO, pp. 210 f. of Professor Hang’s translation. 
The Itihhus had by their austere feiTour, it is there said, conquered for tliemselvcs a 
right to partake in tho soma libations among the gods [Ribhnvo vai drveahu fepnaS. 
amuijdtkam ahliyajuyim), whieh, however, they were only allowed to do along vvith 
Savityi (=Tva8htri ?), to whom Prajilpati had said, Those are thy pupils; do thou 
aipne drink with them; tava vai ima atttevas&a Irani era ehhih aanijnhaava) ; and with 
Frsjapati. Tho gods, however, it is said, loathed these deificdanortals on ncemmt of 
their' human smell {UbJtyo vai der&k apa n>a ahlbhaimtda manaabya.yandhM ; and 
accordingly placed two 011057118 (particular verses) between themselves and the Kibhus. 

On the obscure passage, i. 84, 15, where the imme of Tvashtri is mentioned, tho 
reader maf consult Wilson's translation and note, I’rofossor Koth’s explanation in his 
Illustrations of the Ninikta, p. 49, and Professor Benfey’s version in his Orient and 
Occident, ii. 215 f. 
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rupam kritvd pradadrwva | sa Vivasviln Adityak divaih «va rdpam 
kritvd tdm'anutritya samhMava 1 iato ’Mnau jajndte tavarndy&m 
Mahuh I “ Saranyu, the daughterTvashtji, bore twins to Vivasvat, 
the son of Aditi. She then substituted for herself another female of 
similar appe^anoo, 'and ^ed in the form of a mare. Vivasvat in like 
monner assumed the shape of a horso, and followed her. From their in- 
terccurse sprang two Alvins, while Manu was the offspring of Savarna 
(or the female of like appearance)*.” See Koth’s interpretation of E.V. 
X. 17, 1 ft-and rpmarks thereon, in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, iv. t24f. ;^nd the same writer’s translation, in his Illustra¬ 
tions of the Nirukta, p. 161, of a passage of the Brihaddevata, quoted 
by Sayana on B.V. vii. 72, 2, relating the same story about Vivasvat 
and Saranyu which is given in the liinikta. That passage is as fol¬ 
lows : Abharad mithumHi Tvashfubi Sarany&s Trisirdh »aha | ta mi 
Saranyum prUyachhat svayam eva TtiatcaU ( tatah Saranyvdm jate te 
Yamayamyau Vivasvatab \ tdv apy uhhau yamuv eva hy dstdm Yamyd 
cha vai Yatnah | Spishfvd bharttuk parokshaiit iu Saranyuh sadriiim 
striyam ) nikshipya mithunau tasydm aha IhuUd praekdkramt \ avijnd- 
ndd Vivasvdmi tu tasydm ajanayad Manum | rdjarsMr dsU sa Manw 
Vtvasvdn iva tejasd | sa vijndya apahrdniOm Saranyum dtinarupinim | 
Tvdsh(rim prati jagumdsu vdjl bhulvd saiakshanah | Saranyus tu Vtvas- 
vantam vijndya hayarupinam | matihutidyopachakrdma turn sa tattrdru- 
roka sah | fates tayos tu veyena iukraui tad apatad bhuvi \ updjtybrat 
cha sd tv aha, tat sukraih yarbha-kdmyayd j dyhrdna-mdirdt kukradi 
tat bmdrau sambabhuvaiuh | Ndsatyas ekaiva Dasrai eka you stutdv 
ahindv api | “ Tvasbtri had twin children, (a daughter) Saraiiyu, and 
(a son) Trimras. He gave Saranyu in marriage to Vivasvat, to whom 
she bore Yama and Yaml, who also were twins. Creating a female 
like herself without her husband’s knowledge, and making the twins 
over in charge to her, Saranyu took the form of a mare, and departed. 
Vivasvat, in ignorance, begot, on the female who was left, Manu, a royal 
rishi, who resembled his father in glory. But discovering that the 
real Saranyu, 'rvQshtri’s daughter, had gone away, Vivasvat followed 
ber qnickly, taking the shape of a horse of the same species as she. 
Recognizing him in that form she approached him with the desire of 
sexual connection, which he gratified. In their haste his «ced fell 
)n the ground, and she, being desirous of offspring, smelled it From 
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this act sprang the two Kumaras (youths) Nasatya and Basra, who,are 
lauded as Alvins (sprung iirom a horse).” • 

In B.V. viii. 26, 21 f,, as we hav^,Blready seen, p. 144, Tayu also is 
spoken of as Trashtyi’s son-in-law. Whether Taya’s wife was different 
from Saranyu, or whether there is a disoreganoy ietweA this story 
and the ono just referred to about Vivasvat, doesniot appear. 

Tvashtyi is represented as having for his most frequent attendants the 
wives of the gods, L 22, 9 {Agne patnfr iha tjfvaha dev&nam uiaitr upa ( 
HiaahtdraM somapUape); ii. 31, 4; ii. 36, 3; vi. 50j 13; uii. 35, 6; 
X. 64, 10; X. 66, 3. This, according to Profossoa Uoth, results 
from the fact that it is in the wombs of females that his creative action 
is principally manifested. 

In X. 49, 10, he is spoken of as if he were a deity of some import¬ 
ance, though inferior to Indra, since the latter is said to place in the 
rivers a lucid element, which even Tvashtri, though a god, could not do 
{aham tad d»u dharayat'n yad usu m demi chana Tvashtd adhurayad 
riAat). 

(3) Hostility of Indra and Tvashtri. 

Indra is occasionally represented as in a state of hostility with 
Tvashtri and his son.™ Thus in iii. 48, 4, it is said that Indra over¬ 
came him, and carried off his soma-juice, which he drank from the 
cups {Tvashluram Indro janusM ’bhibhuya dmushya somam apihat cha- 
mushu), and in iv. 18, 3, that the same god drank off the soma in his 
house {Tvashfur grihe apihat somam Indra^). In explanation of these 
allusions, the commentator, who in his note on iii. 48, 4, calls Tvashtri 
an Muia (Thashtrinamahim asuram), refers to the Taittirlya Sanhita, ii. 

4, 12, 1, where it is related that Tvashtyi, whose son had been slain 
by Indra, began to perform a soma-sacrifice in the absence of the 
latter, and refused, on the ground of his homioide, to aUow him to 
assist at the ceremony; when Indra interrupted the celebration, and 
drank off the soma by force {Tvashtd haiapatro vindraih somam dharat | 
tasminn Indrah vpahMam aioMiata | tads na updhoayata “putram ms 
. • 

In i. 80,14 (see above, p. 96), it is said that even Tvashtri trembles at Indra’s 
wrath when he thunders. But this trait is merely introduced to indicate the terriflo 
grandeur of Indra’s maiyfestations. In Vaj. Sanh. xx. 44, Tvashtia is said to have 
imparted vigour to Indra {Tvashfd indhst ittshmam Indraya vrishne). 
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’v^ltir ” ili I »a yajna-vdatam hfitva pr&taM. somam apibat | These 
■wortis are repeated in ii. 5, 1). Compare S'atapatha BrMimaga, i. 6, 

3, Off.; V. 5, 4, 7ff.; xii. 7, 1, l^ xii. 8, 3, 1 flf. 

The son of Tvashfri is mentioned in two passages of the Eig-Teda. 
In X. 8, 8, it> is said: Sa pitryani ayudhani mdv&n uidreshita^ Aptyo 
ahhy ayudhyat | trislrshamm Mptaraimim jaghanvan Tvushtrasya chin 
nih saspje mto gdh | .9. Bhari id Indrab udinakshantam ojo acUbhinat 
satpatir nmiyatadmm | TcdsMrhsya chid VisvarUpasya gonam dcha- 
krdnas ti^gi slrshii para vark \ “This Trita Aptya, knowing his 
paternal weapons, ^ind impelled by Indra, fought against the three- 
headed and seven-rayed (monster), and slaying him, ho carried off tho 
cows even of the son of Tvaslitri. 9. Indra, tho lord of tho good, 
pierced this arrogant being, who boasted of his great force; seizing tho 
cows, he struck off the three heads even of Visvarupa tho son of 
Tvashtri (or of the omniform son of Tvashtri).” (Compare ii. 11, 19). 
A loud-shouting monster with three heads and six cyos, perhaps iden¬ 
tical with the son of Tvashfri, is also mentioned in x. 99, (J, as having 
been overcome by Indra or Trita (»» id dasam taviravam patir dait 
chalakaham trislrslmmm damanyat 1 aaya Trilo nu ojasd vridhdno vipil 
varuham ayoagraya hau). 

Visvarupa is freij^ueutly mentioned in later works. 

According to the TaitlirXya Sanhita, ii. 5, 1, 1 if., he was tho priest 
of the gods, while he was sister’s son (no further genealogy is given) 
of the Asnras.““ lie had three heads, called respectively the soma- 

sw 1 subjoin a pass-ige from the same Sanhita, vi. 4, 10, 1 (p. 19 of India Otlicc 
51S., No. 1702), relating to the gods and Asuraa, their original equality in good¬ 
ness and power, and their respective priests. Jirihcs^pattr dt'vundm pitrohita^ 
aslt ^aiidamarkav oburdnam | hrahmnnvanio dd'iih amu hrahmanvaitto *surdh j te 
’nyonyam uisaknumnn abhibhavitum | te devdh iimdTumrkTm ujmmmlniyanta | 
too abridUm “ varam vrinavahai grahbv eva nav alrapi yriliyetim" iti | tibhylm 
ciua iukra»hanthiiidv <tyrikitan [ tato devdh demh abhavan pard ’mrdfy | yasyaivam 
viduahah aukrdmanthutau yfikyele bkavaty atinmid para aaya bhrdtfivyo Mtavali | 
tan demh apanudya atmana Indraydjtthmuh | ityadi \ ^ Brihaspati was the priest of 
tho gods, S'anda and Harka the priests 'of the Asuras. The gods were devout 
and so wore tho Asuras. Neither could overcome the other. Tho gods invited 
S’anda and Marks, who said, ‘Let us ask a favour; let draughts alw bo offered 
to us.’ ’ Tho gods, iu consequence, allowed to thom the lukra and manthin droughts, 
and by doing so became gods, and tlic Asuras wore worsted. Tho man who knows 
this and acts accordingly prospers himself and his enemy succumbs. The gods 
sent away S'sHtJa and Harka and ofl'ered up themselves to Indra.” Compare the 
S'at. Br. iv, 2, 1, 1 IF. According to the KajUaka 25, 7, quoted in Indischo Stadicn 
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drinker, the wine-driiiker, and the food-eater. He declared in 
that the sacrifices should be shared by the.gods only, yhile'he privately 
recommended that they should bg,offered to the Asuras. Por, ae the 
author of the Brahmana remarks, it is customary for people in public 
to promise every one a share; whereas it is only»*tho8e^%) whom the 
promise is privately made who obtain its ftilfilment. Indra was 
alarmed lest his dominion should by this procedure of ViSvarupa bo 
overturned, and he accordingly smot6 off hiS heads with n thunderbolt. 
The three heads were turned into birds, the one called Soaisa-drinkcr 
became a Kapinjala (or Francolino partridge), ttio Wine-drinker a 
Kalavinka (or sparrow), and the Food-eater a Tittiri (or partridge), etc. 
( Vi&varupo vai 2'cushtrah purohilo deriinam dslt sranriyo ’mirdnam J, 
tasya trini iirshdny asm soniapdmm surdpdnam annudanam | sa prat-, 
yakshaiii devciJiyo bhdyam aradat parolisliam asurebhyah i sarvasnmi 
pratyaTcsham bhdyam riidanfi | yasmai eva paroksliam tadanti tasya 
bhdgah tdilah \ iasmdd Indro 'bilked idrin vai rdshtram parydvavttayati 
iti tasya vajram uddya ilrshdny achhinat j yat somapdnam dsit sa kapin- 
jalo ’bhavat | yat surdpdnam sa Marini,ah | yad anndianaih sa tittirih). 
The S'atapatha Brahmana tells the story in some respects at greater 
length, i. 6, 3, 1 ff.: Trash fur ha vai puttras tristrshuh shadakshah dsa\ 
tasya trrmj era mukhdny dsus tad yad evaihriipal) dsa tasmdd Visvardpo 
fidma I 2. Tasya somapdnam era ekam mukham dsa | surdpdnam ekam | 
anyasmai aiandya ekam | tarn Indro didvesha tasya tdni ilrshdni pra- 
chichhoda | 3. S^a yat somapdnam dsa tatah kaphjalah samabharat [ 
tasmdt sa bahhrukah ira babhrur ira hi somo rdjd \ 4. Atha yat surd^ 
pdnam dsa tatah kalarinkah samabharat | so ’bhirnddyatkah iva vadati ( 
dbhimudyann iva hi surdm pitvd vadati \ 5. Atha yad anyasmai aiandya 
dsa iotas tittiri^ samabharat \ tasmdt sa visrwrupatamah iva \ saniy eva 
ghritastokd^ iva trad madhustokdh iva tvat parnpshv dsehutitdh \ erarh- 
rilparh hi sa tena aianam dvayat j 6. Sa Tvashtd chnkrodha “ kuvin me 
putram avadhid” iti so 'pendram eva somam djahre 1 sa yaihd 'yaiii 
soma^ praeutah mam apendrah era dsa | 7. Indro ha vai ikshdnchakre 

iii. 467 (compare Asv. S'rauta Sutras, i. 4, 9), the gods ifad four hotri priests, 
BhQpati, Bbuvanapati, Bhutanurapati, and BhQta, of whom the first three died from 
discharging their duty, when the fourth bccamo afraid and fled, etc. Professor Weber 
compares the story, about Agni, quoted above, p. 203, from tho Taitt. S. On the 
original equality of thiggods and Asurus sec tho 4th vol. of this work, pp. 51 if,, and 
note 22, p. 15, above. 
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vai m3, tomud mtaryanii” iti | >a yafhd lcd%y3n alallyasah evam 
anupah3tak ma y^ dronaJcalaii hikraht asa tam Ihakshayanehakdra | sa ha 
enafiijihiHisa | m 'sya viiman eva pramhhyo dudrOva mukhdd ha wa asya 
athaearvebhyo’nyehhyahprSseihyah \ 8. Sa IhashfS chuhrodha “iuvidme 
'nupahutdh alMam adhahihad” iti | ta svayam eva yajnaveiatafh ehalcre | 
*B yo dronakalaSe itthrak parisishfah 3aa tam pravarttayanchakara 
“ Indra-satrur vardhaami” iti .... | 10. Afha yad ahravtd Indra-iairur 
vardhawa ” iti taamud u ha enaih Jndrah eva jaglmna \ aiha yad ha 
iasvad avq^had “ Indrasya tatrar vardhasva ” iti iasvad u ha sa eva 
Indram ahanishyat ^ “Tvashtpi had a son with three heads and six 
e 3 'es, who had three mouths; and henee was called Vi^varupa (Omni- 
_ form). 2. One of his mouths was the Soma-drinker, the second the 
, Wine-drinker, and the third was destined for eonsnming other things. 
Indra hated this Visrarupa, and cut off his three heads. 3. From the 
Soma-drinker sprang a Kapinjala (Francoline partridge); and hence 
tills bird is brown, because king Soma is of that colour. 4. From the 
Wine-drinker sprang a Kalavinka (sparrow); and in consequence this 
bird utters sounds like a drunkard, just as a person does who has drunk 
wine. 5. From the third mouth sprang a Tittiri (common partridge), 
which in consequence has the greatest variety of colours, for drops of 
ghee and of honey seem to he sprinkled in different places on its wings: 
for by this mouth he (Vi^varupa) received such sorts of food. 6. 
Tvashtyi was incensed; and saying “ He has killed my son,” he offered 
a libation of soma to the gods, excluding Indra. 7. Indra perceived 
•that he was excluded from partaking the soma, and as a stronger acts 
towards a weaker being, he without invitation drank off the purified 
soma in the vesseL But it affected him injuriously; it issued from his 
mouth and then from all the other outlets of his body. 8. Tvasht|i was 
angry that Indra had drunk the soma without invitation; and himself 
broke off the sacrifice, employing the soma which was left in tho vessel 
(in another rite) using the formula ‘Thou of whom Indra is the enemy, 
‘ fiourish! ’ 10. As he used tho words accented so as to produce this 

sense, Indra slew him. Had ho said ‘ Flourish, enemy of Indra,’ he 
would jiave slain indra, instead of Indra slaying him.” 

The version of the same legend from the Kathaka, 12,10, in Indische 
Studien, iii. 464, gives some other particulars; Indra was afraid that 
Visvarupa was going to become everything (“ all this”: sa Indro 'man- 
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yata ‘‘aya^ v&va idam hJmisJtyaii), and he accordingly-prevailed^ a 
carpenter to run and out ofif his heads, whiah the artizan accordingly did 
with his axe (sa tahhamm tuhtln%iam abravld “ Sdhava atya ifli&Hi 
ilrehdni chhindhi" \ tasya taksM upadrutya paraSuna iirihuny aehhinaf). 

Compare the S'atapatha Brahmana, i. 6, 3, 1 flp.| v. 5,'*4, 2 ff.; and 
the MahabhSrata, Fdyoga Parra, 228 fip. 

In the Markandeya Parana, section 77, Tvasttri is identified with 
Vi^vakarman and Prajapati. Comp'are vefces 1, 10, 15, 16, 34, 36, 
38, and 41. Professor Weber (Omina and Portenta, p. 391»f.) refers 
to a passage of the Adbhutadhyaya of the Kaudika Sutras, where 
Tvashtpi is identified with Savitpi and Prajapati, 
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SECTION XV. 

THE AS'VINS. 

(1) The eharaeter (.nd parentage of the Aivins, their relations to Surgu, 
their attrihites and accompaniments. 

The Asvins seem to hare been a puzzle oven to the oldest Indian 
commeutatovs. Yaska thus refers to them in the Nirukta, xii. 1: 

Atha ato dynstMndh dmat&h | tusum Ascinau pralhamugdminau 
lhavatah \ Ah'inau yad vyasnucute sarcam rasena aiiyo jyotisM anyah | 
^^Ahair ah'inav” ity AtirnalhSvah | tat kdv Asvinau | “ Dyaciiprithi- 
vydv ” ity eke | “ ahordtrav ” ity eke | “ Saryilchandramasuc ” ity eke | 
"rOjunau punyakrituv" ity aitihasiknh | tayoh h'llah urddham urdh- 
variitrut prakuiibhdvasya anv,vishh\amhham anu \ tamobhdgo hi tna- 
dhyamo jyutirbhayah ddityah | 5. Tayoh kdlah suryodaynparyaniah | 

“ Next in order are the deities whose sphere is the heaven; of these 
the A4vins are the first to arrive. They are called Asvins because 
they pervade {ryamuvute) everything, Uie one with moisture, the other 
-with light. Aurnabhava says they are called Asvins, from the horses 
{asvaih, on which they ride). Who, then, are these Aiivius ? ‘Heaven 
and Earth,’ say some; ‘ Day and Night,’ say others; ‘ The Sun and 
Moon,’ say others ; ‘ Two kings, performers of holy acts,’ say the 
legendary writers. Their time is subsequent to midnight, whilst the 
manifestation of light is delayed; [and ends with the rising of the 
sun, ibid. xii. 6]. The dark portion [of this time] denotes the inter¬ 
mediate (god == Indra?), the light portion Aditya (the Sun).”“® 

« 

Compare S. P. Br. iv. 1,6, 16, AiIm yad “Aivinav ” iti ime ha vai dyuva- 
pfithivi pratyaksham aevinaa \ ime hi idaik sarmm asnuvaiam j “ The Heaven and 
Earth are manifestly the Alvins, for they (Heaven and Earth) have pervaded every¬ 
thing.” 

as* See the different interpretation given hy Professor Goldstiickcr, at the close of 
this section. The words arc obscure. 
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Frofessar ^oth, on the strength of this passage, considers ,iiat 
Tasha identifies the two Aivins with Indra and the gun (Illastra&ons 
of Nirukta, p. 169).®" 

In the Jonmal of the German Oriental Society, iv. 425, the same 
author thus speaks of these gods: “ The two A^t&s, thJhgh, like the 
ancient interpreters of the Veda, we are by no sneans agreed os to the 
conception of their character, hold, nevertheless, a perfectly distinct 
position in the entire body of the Vedic deities of light. They are the 
earliest bringors of light in the morning sky, who^in their chariot 
hasten onward before the dawn, and prepare the way for her.” 

In a passage of the E.V., s. 17, 2 (quoted above in the section on 
Tvashtfi, p. 227), the Aivins are represented as the twin sons of Vi- 
vasvat and Saranyfi. They are also called the sons of the sky (divo 
napSta) in E.V. i. 182, 1 ; i. 184, 1x. 61, 4 ; and in i. 46, 2, 
sindhumatara, the ofispring of the Ocean (whether aerial or terres- 
triid). 

The Taitt. S. vii. 2, 7, 2, says that the A4vins are the youngest of 
the gods {ahimw vai detatulm anujdvarau). 

In i. 180, 2, the sister of the Asvins is mentioned, by whom the 
commentator naturally understands tJshas {svasrkthaniyd svayaffisarini 
vd ushdh). In vii. 71, 1, and elsewhere (see above, j). 188, 191), 
TJshas is called the sister of Night, whilst in i. 123, 5, she is said 
to be the sister of Bhaga and Varuna. 

The Aivins ore in many parts of the Ilig-veda connected with 
Surya, the youthful daughter of the sun (called also Uijani in one 

E.V. i. 181, 4, is, according to Euth, quoted by Yaska in illustration of his 
view: “ Bom here and there these two have striven forward (?) with spotless bodies 
according to their respective characters. One of you, a conqueror and a sage, [is the 
sou] of the strong one (?); the other is horu onward, the son of the sky" (ihrhajdtd 
smtMvdvaittdm arepasd tamd naniabhih svaiii \ jnhtiur vain anya^ smnakhasya 
suHr divo onyalf tubhagah patrali uM). Compare Soth’s transl. in Illustrations of 
Nirukta, p. 159. 

““ Per some speculations of Professor Miillcr and Webor, on the Aivins, see the 
lectures of the former, 2nd series, p. 489 f., and the 'Indische Studien of tho latter, 
vol. V. p. 234. * 

lu i. 181, 4, only one of tbemis said to be the son of the sky. Sec note 369, above. 

sec On this the commentator remarks that, although it is the Sun and Moon that 
are spmng from the sea, yet the same epithet applies equally to tho Aivins who, in 
the opinion of some, ar| identical with the former (yadyapi iurya-ehandramasao eva 
mmadrayait hitldify Ahmvh Jccshiuichit mate tmb upatvai tatkutiam). 
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pla^ i. 119, 2, as Sayana understands it, »iirya»ya duhita),*^ who is 
represented as ha^'ing, for the sake of acquiring friends, chosen them 
for her two husbands, i. 119, 6 patitvaih sah'hyd.ya jagmitshl 

yosha ’vfinifa jenya vitvam patl); iv. 43, 6 {tad u thu vdm ajiraih eheti 
ydnaih ycna hhaVathah^Snrydyah ); vii. 69, 3 (®J vaSi ratho vadhvd 
yadamdnah antSn dtpc^badhate varitanibhydm) ; x. 39, 11, m tain 
rSjanav Adite kutai ehana na amhah ainoti duriiatn nakvr bkayam | yam 
Asvmd suhavd ndravarttUnl pik-oratham krinutha^ patnya. saha | 
“ Neitherrdistress, nor calamity, nor fear from any quarter assails the 
man whom ye Asvius, along with [your] wife, cause to lead the van 
in his car;” and as loving to ascend their chariot, i. 34, 5; i. 116, 
17; i. 117, 13 [pmo ratham duhita tUryasya saha iriyd NasatyS, 
’«r» 5 l<«); i. 118, 5 (o vain rathaiii ywatis tish{had atra jmhpt nar& 
duhitS SHryasyd) ; iv. 43, 2 ; v. 73, 6 (d yad vdih Surya rafham 
iishphat, etc.); vi. 63, 5 f.; vii. 68, 3; vii. 69, 4; viii. 8, 10; viii. 
22, 1; viii. 29, 8.»® 

E.V. i. 116, 17, is as follows; d vdm ratham duhita, suryasya kdr- 
shmevutishphad arvatS jayantl | visve devdh anv amanyanta hjddbhih 
*‘sam iriyd Ndsatyd sacheths" | “The daughter of the sun stood 
upon your chariot, attaining first tho goal, as if with a race horse. 
All the gods regarded this with approbation in their hearts (exclaiming) 
‘ Te, 0 Nasatyas, associate yourselves with good fortune.’ ” On this 
passage Sayana remarks as follows: Savita. sva-duMtaram Surydlhydm 
Somdydrdjm pradatumaichhat ( turn Suryam sarve devd^parayilmdsuh | 
ie anyonyam uchur “Adityam avadhim kritvd ajim dhavdma yo asmdkam 
ujjeshyati tasya iyam bhavrishyati” iti | tatra Abvindv udajayatdm | «d 
eha SUryd jitavatas tayoh ratham druroha ) “ atra Prajdpatir vai 
somdya rajne duhitaram prdyachhad” iiyddikam brdhmamm anusandhs- 
yam | “ Savityi had destined his daughter Surya to be the wife of king 
Soma. But all the gods were anxious to obtain her band, and resolved 
that the victor in a race which they agreed to run, with the sun for 
their goal, should get her. She was accordingly won by the Asvins, 
and ascended their, chariot.” Sayana goes on to quote the commence- 

Professor Both,takes the word for a personification of urja, “ nourishment.” 

The construction of the words patnya saha, “ with wife,” iwlot however very 
clear, as they may perhaps refer to the wife of the worshipper. 

»>» See also A.V. vi. 82, 2. 
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ment of the story, as told in the Brahmana. The words agree ^th 
those which introduce a reference to Surya’s marriage to Soma in Ait. 
Hr. iv. 7, but the story there told.^f which an abstract will be fbund 
in a note further on) does not coincide with that of which the com¬ 
mentator gives a summary. 

Allusion is also made to Surya in conneotiSn with the Alvins in 
X. 85, 9, where, however, they no longer appe* as her husbands,—a 
fact which seems to involve a contro^ction Wween the passages dited 
above, and this: 9. Somo vadhuyur ahhamt AMnO, ’§tam idMa. vara, | 
Siryu0i yat patye iamsantim manasa Sarita 'dadai | 14. Tad Akvina 
prichhamunav ayatatn trichakrena vahatuffi Suryayah | visve deeS^ anu 
tad vdm ydmn pvdrah pitaruv avrinita Pusha I “ Soma was the* 
wooer, the A4vius were the two friends of the bridegroom,** when ■ 
Savitj-i gave to her husband Surya, consenting in her mind. 14. When 
ye came, Alvins, to the marriage procession of Surya, to make en¬ 
quiries, all the gods approved, and Pushan,*’ as a son, chose you 
for his parents.” 

The daughter of the Sun is connected with the Soma plant in ix. 1, 

6 {punuti U parisrutam samam anryasya duhita. | “The Daughter of 
the Sun purifies thy distilled soma,” etc; and in ix. 113, 3, she is 
said to have brought it after it had been expanded by the rain {par- 
janyavriddham mahishaih taiii turyasya duMiu ’’bharat). 

If we look on Soma as the plant of that name, the connection 
between him and Surya is not very clear; but if Soma bo taken for 
the moon, as he evidently appears to be in x. 85, 3 (“When the;^ 
crush the plant, he who drinks fancies that he has drunk Soma; but 
no one tastes of him whom the priests know to be Soma; ”)** it is not 
unnatural, from the relation of the two luminaries, that he should 
have been regarded as son-in-law of the sun. 

The ASvins are described as coming from afar, from the sky or from 
the lower air, and are besought to allow no other worshippers to stop 

Compare A.V. li. 8,1, “ 'Whoa Manyu brought his bride from the house o.' 
Sankalpa, who were the bridegroom’s friends f ” etc. {y<td ifaxyur jayam mahat 
Sankalpasya yrihad adhi \ ke asattyanyah Ac vara^ kafy u,^ye»hthavarQ ^bhadtl). 

Weber asks (Ini 8. v. 183, 187.) whotfeer FQshim here is not meant to desig¬ 
nate Soma, the bridegroom. In vi. 68, 4, the gods are said to have given Pushan to 
SOrya. See above p. 1J9. 

See at the close of the next section on Soma, and Weber's Ind. Stui v. 179. 
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therfi, i. 22, 2 {divisprUa ); i. 44, 5 (a no yHtafn dm aehJm prilMvySk 
mS. v&m anye n% yamm devayantah) ; viii. 5, 30 {tma no vajinlvasU 
paratatas cMd Hyatam) ; viii. 8,'3, 4, 7 (4. ^ no ydiain divas pari 
antariksMt) 9, 2; Tiii. 10,1; viii. 26,17 ; or as being in, or arriv¬ 
ing from, different unknown quarters, ■whether above or below, far or 
near, and among different races of men, i. 184,1; v. 73,1 {yad aiya sthah 
par&vati yad arvdvati ); v.^ 74, 10, {aivina yad ha larhi ehit iuiruyutam 
irMih havam) ; vii. 70, 3; -vii. 72, 5 (a paichiitad nasatyd a purastad 3 
asvtna ydtom adhardd udahiai | a visvatah) ; viii. 10, 5 (yad adya 
aivindv ap3g yat §rak siho vajinXvasu | yad Druhyavi Anavi Turvait 
Tadau hive vilm aiha md dgatam ); viii. 62, 5. Sometimes the wor- 
' shipper enquires after their locality, v. 74, 2, 3; vi. 63, 1; viii. 62, 4 
{hiha sthah kuha jagmathuff kuha syeneva petatlmh). In one place 
(■viii. 8, 23,) they are said to have three stations [trinipaddni Akvinor 
dvih santi guha parah). The time of their appearance is properly the 
early dawn, when they yoke their horses to their car and descend to 
earth to receive the adorations and offerings of their votaries, i. 22, 1 
(prdtaryujd vi hodhayuhinau) ; i. 184, 1; iv. 15, 2; vii. 67, 2; vii. 
69, 5; vii. 71, 1-3; vii. 72, 4; vii. 73, 1; viii. 5, 1, 2; ■viii. 9, 17; 
X. 39, 12; X. 40, 1, 3 ; x. 41, 1, 2; x. 61, 4). I cite a few of these 
texts: vii. 67, 2. Aioehi Agnih samidhdno asms tipo adrisran tamasai 
chid antdh | acheti ketur mhashah purastot sriye divo duhiiur jdyamd- 
nahi 1 3. AIM vdta nunam ascind suhotd stomaih, sishakti ndsatyS vivak- 
i “Agni, being kindled, has shone upon us; eveS the remotest 
ends of the darkness have been seen; the light in front of Ushas, the 
daughter of the sky, has been perceived, springing up for the illumi¬ 
nation (of all things). 3. Now, Alvins, the priest invokes you with 
his hymns,” etc. 

•viii. 6, 1. Durud iheva yat sail arunapsur aUkitat | vi bhdnuSi 
Vikadhd Hanaf [ 2. Nrivad dasru manoyiijd rathena prithupdjasd | 
saehethe Akind Ushasam | “When the rosy-hued Dawn, though far 
away, gleams as if she were near at hand, she spreads the light in all 
directions. 2. Yv, wonder-working A.ivins, like men, follow after 
Ushas^in your car which is yoked by you'r will, and shines afar.” 

viii. 9, 17. Pra lodhaya Ushah Akind | “ Wake, o great and divine 
Dshas, the Alvins,” etc. . 

X. 39, 12. A Una ydtafh manaso javlyasd rathafh yaHi vdm Rilhavai 
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ehahru/r Ah%n& | yasya yoge iuhitu jayate 3mah uhhe afiani stains 
vivamiatah | “ Come, Asrins, with that oai* swifter than thought which 
the Bibhus fashioned for you, at tho yoking of which the daughter of 
the sky (Ushas) is bom, and day and night become propitious to the 
worshipper.” 

X, 61,4. Krishna yad goshu arumshu sidad Dvso napatav Ahind hurt 
vam I “ When the dark [night] stands among The tawny cows (rays 
of dawn), I invoke you, Aivins, sons of the ^ky.” * 

In i. 34, 10, Savitii is said to set their diining car«in motiSn before 
the dawn (ymor hi purvam Savita ushaso ratham fitdya chiiraut 
ghritavantam ishyati). 

In other passages their time is not so well defined. Thus, in i. 157, 
1, it is said : ahodhi Agnir jmah udeii saryo vi Ushdi chandru rmhl uvo 
archishu | ayuhhdtum aivina ydiave ratham prasuvld devah Smitdjagat 
prithah \ “ Agni has awoke; the sun rises from the earth; the great 
and bright IJshas has dawned with her liglit; the Asvins have yoked 
their car to go; the divine fiavitri has enlivened every pswt of the 
world,” where boOi the break of dawn and the appearance of the 
Alvins appear to bo made simultaneous with the rising of the sun. 
The same is the case in vii. 72, 4: vi eha, id uchhanti aivina mhasah 
pra v&m brahmuni hiravo hharante \ iirdhvam bMnmti Savifd devo asred 
brihad agnayah samidha jar ante \ “ The Dawns break, Asvms; poets 
offer to you prayers; the divine Savitri has assumed his lofty l^ril- 
liance; fires crackle mightily, (fed by) fuel.” ^ 

In V. 76, 3, the Alvins are invited to come at different times, at 
morning, mid-day, and sunset («fo a yatam sangace prUtar ahno madhy- 
mdine uditd suryasya); and in viii. 22, 14, it is similarly said that 
they are invoked in the evening as well as at dawn. It need not, 
however, surprise us that they should bo invited to attend thoidiffereut 
ceremonies of the worshippers, and therefore conceived to appear at 
hours distinct from the supposed natural periods of their manifestation. 

It may seem unaccountable that two deities of a character so littlo 
defined, and so difficult to identify, as the Alvins, «Bhoold have been 
the object of so enthusiastic « worship as appears from the nuiaerous 
hymns dedicated to them in the B.V. to have been paid to them in 
ancient times. Th^ reason may have been that they were hailed as 
the precursors of returning day, after the darkness and dangers of 
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thi-^iight. In some passages (viii. 35, 16 ff.) they are represented as 
being, like Agni, the chasei's away of evil spirits {hatam rahshaSist); 
xn.'Hi, 4i ifahthohana). », 

The Alvins are said to be young, yuv&na (vii. 67, 10), ancient, 
fratrUL (tL 62,^), beautiful, valgH (vi. 62, 5; vi. 63, 1), honey-hned, 
madhuvarnS (viii. 26, 6), lords of lustre, iuhkat poll (viii, 22, 14; 
X. 93, 6), bright, iulhfd. (vii. 68, 1), of a golden brilliancy, hiranya- 
peiu»a (viii. 8, 2), agile, nriiii (vi. 63, 5), fleet as thought, manojavosa 
(viii. 2i, 16) sffift as young falcons, iymasya chij javasa nittanena 
a gachltatam (v. 78, 4), possessing many forms, purS. varpUmn Asvind 
dadMna (i. 117, 9), wearing lotus garlands, pushkaratrajd (x. 184, 

■ 2, and A.T. iii. 22, 4, S'atap. Br. iv. 1, 5, 16), strong, sakra (x. 
24, 4), mighty, puruiakafamd (vi. 62, 5), terrible, rudrd (v. 75, 3; 
X. 93, 7), possessed of wondrous powers, muyina or mdydvtnS (vi. 63, 
5; X. 24, 4), and profound in wisdom, gambkiraohetaaa (viii. 8, 2). 
They rush onward excitedly, madaehyuta^'' (viii. 22, 16; viii. 35, 19), 
and traverse a golden, hiranyavarianl, or terrible, ruiravartmi, path 
(v. 76, 3; viii. 5, 11; viii. 8, 1; viii. 22, 1, 14; x. 39, 11).»«> 

The car, golden, or sunlike, in all its various parts and appur¬ 
tenances, wheels, fellies, axle, pole, reins, etc., i. 180, 1 {hiranyaya^ 
vdm pmayaK ); iv. 44, 4, 5 {hiranyayma rathina ); v. 77, 3 {hiranyatvan 
rathah ); viii. 5, 28, 29, 35 (rathaffi hiranyavantlhtiraSi hiranyuihlkum 
Ahind I a hi tikatho divispriiatn \ 29. hiranyayi vaiii ralhir Uhd aktho 
hiranyayah | tibha chakra hiranyayO ); viii. 8, 2 {rathena cdryatvaehB ,); 
viii. 22, 9, on which they ride, flying as on bird’s wings, i. 183, 1 
{penopaySthaht rnkj-ito duroria^di tridhStund patatho vir na parmi^), was 
formed by the Bibhus. x. 39, 12 (see above, p. 238), and is singular in 
its formation, being three-wheeled {triehakra), and triple in some 

Professor Both, renders this q)ithot by moving in excitemont,” etc., and 
Professor Mailer, XAhs. of E.V i. p. 118, translates it, when applied to Indra, his 
horses, or the Advins, by “ furiously or wildly moving' about.” 

Two epithets very commonly applied to them are daarS and natatya. The 
former term is explained by Sayana to signify destroyers <)f enemies, or of diseases 
(note on i. 3, 3), or boautifnl (on viii. 75, 1). Professor Eoth, ».v., understands it to 
signify wonder-worheis. The second wonJ, nnaiptya, is regarded by Sayapa, follow¬ 
ing onS of the etymologies given by Tasks (vi. 13), as equivalent to aatyd, truthful. 
If this is the sense, utya itself might as well have been used. In the later literature 
Basra and NSsatya wore regarded as the separate names of the two As'vins. See 
Muller’s Lectures, 2od series, p. 491. 
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Qiher parts oF its construction, its fellies, supports, etc. {trivrit [ 
dhura I trayal^'pavaya^ ] traya^ »kahhit&»a^ Crahhi)^ 1.34, 

2, 9; i. 47,, 2; i. 118,1, 2; i. 157, 8; vii. 71. 4; vili. 74, 8; x. 41, 1. 

This car moves lightly (raghmafttani), viiL 9, 8, and is swifter than 
thought {mmaao javiyan rathalf), i. 117, 2; i. 118,|1; v. F7, 3; vi. 68, 
7; X. 39, 12, or than the twinkling of an ^Q,[nitniahd chij javlymS. 
rathem), viiL 62,2. It is decked with a thousand ornaments and banners 
{sahaera-leetu, eahasra-nirny), i. 119,.l; viij. 8, 11,14, and has gq^en 
reins, viii. 22, 5. It is sometimes said to be drawn by a single as the 
word rasalha *” is, in one place at least, i. 34, 9, e^^’pressly explained 
by tha commentator {aSvastJianJyasya gardalliasya)^ i. 34, 9; i. 116, 2; 
viii. 74, 7; but more frequently by birds, or bird-like, fleet-winged, 
golden-winged, falcon-like, swan-like horses, i. 46, 3 {yad vdm ratho 
vibhith patat)i i. 117, 2 {rathah wahah) ; i. 118, 4 (d iid& iyendso 
airtnd valtaniu rathe yuMaso Ssavah patangdK) ; i. 180, 1 {suyamdsa^ 
asvBh) ; i. 181, 2 (o vum asvusah sttcitayah .... mhunfu) ; iv. 45, 4 
{fuimsdso ye rum madhumanto asridho hiranyaparna^) ; v. 74, 9; v. 75, 
5 {vibhii Chyavdnam ASvind ni ydihah); vi. 63, 6, 7 (d vdm vayafy 


an The word vandhura is variously explained by Sayana as nJdahandhanadhara- 
bhiUam (on i. 34, 9), utinaldnatarupa-buHdham~kd8hf?iam (on i. 47, 2), veakthitam 
aaratheh athdatam (on i. 118, 1), mrathyddraga~sthd»um (on i. 157, 3), sdrathy- 
adhiahihdna'tthduam (on vii. 71, 4), and trivandhum as tripJaalahaaanghaiitena (on 
viii. 74, 8). The epithet would thus mean either (1) having three perpendicular 
pieces of wood, or (2) having a triple standing place or seat for the charioteer^ In 
i. 34, 2, the chariot is said to have three props fixed in it to lay hold of {trapah 
akantbhSsttb skahhitamb iirabhi), which the commentator says were n.rant to seeurlT 
tho rider against the fear of falling when the chariot w;is moving rapidly. This ex¬ 
planation would coincide with one of the senses assigned to vmidkura. In I 181, S, 
their chariot is called tfipra-vandhurab, which, according to the commentator, is • 
viittrntt-parobhagah, “ having a wide fore-part.” 

See the legend in the Aitarcya Brahmana, p. 270-278 of Dr. Hang’s trans¬ 
lation. It is there related, iv. 7-9, that at the marriage of ^ma and EQryS, the 
gods ran a race to determine te which of them the fis'vina s'astr^hould belong. The 
Advins gained it, though, some other deities gained a share. Agsi ran the race in a 
oar, drawn by mules {advatarT-ratheiui Jgnir SJm adbdmt), Ushas in one drawn by 
mddy hnlls {gobhir arunair Ushab adAamt)y Indra in one drawn by horses 
{aivarathena Indrab Sgih pdhSvat), while the As'vins carried gifif the prize in a car 
‘drawn by asses {gardabha^ratheaa Atvind ttdtgagatdtn)j> Compare R.V. i%116, 2, 
where the ass is said to have won. * 

Prof. Benfey in a note on i. 116, 2, while agreeing in this sense, refers also to 
iil. 53, 6, where as well as in viii. 74, 3, Sayapa explains the word as meaning a 
neighing or snorting hofite. 
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oiv^o vohi$h{M^ Mi prayo ndeatyd, vahantu); vii. 69, ; viii. S, 7, 
22, 93, 35 {tnya0i iymMvr aiuhhi^ \ yatam ahehhir Ahina | yoA 
vSm fatAo vilhish patat | & iha v&m prusJiit^savo myo vahantu parni- 
nah \ dravaipanibkir aivaih) ; x. 1‘43, 5. They carry a honied whip 
{haSa madhumatl), !>, 122, 3; i. 157, 4,”* and their car traverses the 
regions {pra va0t ratho ptanyavah iyairtti tiro rajamai), vii. 68, 3. 

The Alvins are fancifully represented in i. 34, 1 S. as doing, or as 
beiug requested to do, a vaj;iety of acts thrice over, viz. to move thrice 
by night and thrice by day, (verse 2) to bestow nonrishment thrice at 
even and at dawn, (verse 3) to bestow wealth thrice, (verse 5) to aid 
the devotions of tiie worshippers thrice, (ibid.) to bestow cejestial 
medicaments thrice, and earthly thrice (verso 6), etc. 

They are elsewhere (ii. 39,1 if.) compared to different twin objects; 
to two vultures on a tree, to two priests reciting hymns (verse 1), to 
two goats, to two beautiful women {mene iva tanva iumhhamane), to 
husband and wife (verse 2), to two ducks, chahravOM (verse 3), 
to two ships which transport men, to two protecting dogs (verse 4), 
to two eyes, two hands, two feet (verse 5), to two sweetly-speaking 
lips, two breasts yielding nourishment, two nostrils, two ears (verse 6), 
to two swans, two falcons, two deer, two buffaloes, two wings of one 
bird {suJea^yuja ialunaayma paksha), etc., etc., v. 78, 1-3; viii. 35, 
7-9 ; X. 106, 2 ff. 

They are the guardians of the slow and the hindmost, and of the 
femgle who is growing old unmarried; they are physicians and restore 
JJie blind, the lame, the emaciated, and the sick, to sight, power of 
locomotion, health, and strength, i. 34, 6; i, 116, 16; i. 157, 6; viii. 
9, 6, IS; viii. 18, 8; viii. 22, 10; viii. 75, 1 ; x 39, 3, 5 {amajurai 
chid hhavatho ywoam hhago anSioS ohid avitard apamasya chit | andhasya 
chat ndaatyu krisasya chid ymdm id dhur Ihishajd rutatya chit) ; 
X. 40, 8. See alst* A.V. vii. 53, 1, where it is said that the Alvins 
are the physiciaBs of the gods, and warded off death from the wor- 

ST* See below the section on the “progress of the Vodic religion, etc.’’ Indra has 
a golden whip, viii. 33, 11. 

S7s In Taitt. Br. iii. 1, 2, 11, the AsvinB are called the phjrsiciane of the gods, the- 
bearers of oblations, the messengers of the nniterse, the guardians of immortality 
(ym aevanam hhUhyau havyamhau viivatya dutdv amritatya yopau); and in that 
and the preceding paragraph (10) they are connected with their own asterism (mh- 
attatra), the Aivaynj. 
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shipper (ptiifyauhafdm aivind mritymt aamai devdnam Agne b^ihigd 
iaehlbhtb)- , 

They place the productive germ in all creatures, and genera^ Are, 
■water and trees, i. 157, 5 garbham JagatUhu dhattho ywiam 

viSveshv bhmaneshu aniah | yuvam Agnith cha vri^gdv mpai cha vanoi- 
patln abvindv airayethdm). They are oonileq).ed ■with marriage, pro¬ 
creation, and love, x. 184, 2 (=» A.V. v. 25^ 3: garbbam U ahinm 
devdv d dhalfdm pmhkarasrajd') ; e, 85,« 26 {aSvind tvd prma^Adfh 
rathma | grihdn gaehlta ^rihapatnt yatha ’mb) ; A.V. ii-^Oj 4! (««® 
chm naydtho asvind kdmind mm cha vakshathah | ‘^When, ye, Alvins, 
bring together two lovers,” oto.); ■vi. 102, 1; xiv. 1, 35 f.; xiv. 2, 6, 
See Weber’s Indische Studien v. 218, 227, 234. 


(2) Legends regarding various persons delivered or favoured by the 
Aivim. 

The following are a few of the modes in which the divine power of 
the Asvins is declared in different hymns to have been manifested for 
the deliverance of their votaries. 

When the sage Chyavana had grown old, and had been forsaken, 
they divested him of his decrepit body, prolonged his life, and restored 
him to youth, making him acceptable to his wife, and the husband of 
maidens, i. 116,10 {jujurtisho ndsatyd uta vavrim prdmunchataih drdpim 
iva Chyavdndt \ prdtiratam jahitasydyur dasrd ad it patim akrinutaik 
ianindm)', i. 117, 13 {yuvam Chyavdnam Aivind jarantam punar yiMd- 
na0t ehakrathuJf iachlbhih); i. 118, 6; v. 74, 5 {pra Chyavdndj juju- 
rusho vavrim atkaih na munchathah \ yuvd yadi krithab punar d kdmam 
finve vadhvab)', vii. 68, 6; vii. 71, 5; x. 39, 4. 

This legend is related at length in the S'atapatha Brahmana in a 
passage which will be cited further on. 

In. the same way they renewed the youth of Kali’” after he had 
gro^wn old, x. 39, 8 {yuraSt viprasya jarandm upeyushah punab KaUr 
akj-inutam yuvad vayab); compare i. 112, 15, whfre they are said to 
have befriended him after ^e had married a wife {Kalidi ydbAir vitta- 
jdnim dwasyathab). 


Tl* family of the Kalis is mentioned, vUi. 60,15. 
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They brought on a car to the youthful Yimacia*” a bride named 
Kamaclyu, who seems to hare been the beautiful wife of Purumitra, i. 
112, ]9 paMr Vimadaya ny&hathu^ | here wires are men¬ 

tioned in the plural); i. 116, 1 [y3''hrbhaySya Vimadaya jdyafh send- 
juvS. nydhatufi); x./15, 12 {Kamadywoam Vimaddya dhathwb) i. ll?, 
20 (yuvarn iachilMr VimyMya jdydSi ni uhatkub Purumitratya yosMm); 
X. 89, 7 {ymam rathena Vimadaya kundhyuvafh ni dhathub Puru~ 
mitr^ yoahandm). Sayasq, on i..ll7, 20, makes yotkdm = kwmdrlm, 
by wMcl^he appears to intend the daughter of Purumitra, who ho 
says was a king. ’But yoshd seems more frequently to denote a wife. 

They restored Visfinapu, like a lost animal, to the sight of Vi4vaka, 
son of Krishna, their worshipper, who, according to the commentator, 
was his father, i. 116, 23 {amsyate aiuvate krishniyaya rijnyate ndsatyd 
kacMhhi^ \ pakum na nashfam iva darkandya Vishndpvam dadathur 
Vikvakdya)', i. 117, 7; x. 65, 12. 

The names both of Yi4vaka and Vishijapu occur in Tl.V. riii. 75, 
1-3, a hymn addressed to the A4vins; and the commentator (as one 
explanation of the passage) connects the reference there made to the 
former with the legend before us (on which, however, the hymn itself 
throws no light). 

Another act recorded of the Alvins is their intervention in favour of 
Bhujyu, the son of Tugra, which is obscurely described in the follow¬ 
ing verses in ll.V. i. 116, 3 ff. {Tngro ha Bhvjyum Akvind udameghe 
rayidt na hakchit mamfivdn avdhah \ tarn dkathur naulhir dtmanvalihhir 
aptarikshapnidhhir apodahulMh | 4. Tisrah hhapas trir ahd ativra- 
jadbhir nusatyd Bhvjyum Uhathuh patangaib i tamudraeya dhanvann 
ardrasya pare tribhih rathail} katapadbhih ehalakraih \ 5. Andrambhane 
tad ttvlrayethdm anailhdne agrabham tamudre | yad okvind dJmthur 
Bhujyum aetam kaidritraih ndvam diasthivdmsam | “Tugra abandoned 
Bhujyu in the water-cloud, as any dead man leaves his property. Ye, 
A4vins, bore him in animated water-tight ships, which traversed the 
-air. 4. Three nights and three days did ye convey him in three flying 
cars, with a hundred feet and six horses, which crossed over to the dry 
land beyond the liquid ocean. 6. Ye put forth your vigour in the 
ocean, -which offers no stay, or standing-place, or support, when ye 

A rishi of this name is mentioned, E.V. viii. 9, 15; i. 20,10; z. 23, 7; and a 
family of Yimadae in x. 23, 6. i 
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bore Bhujyn to bis home, standing on a sbip propelled by a burred 
oars.” E.V. i. 117, 14 f. {yuvam Bhujyvm arnato wih tamudrad vibhir 
ahathur fijrebkir abpat'k | 15. Jgahavld ahind Tmgryo v&m p^lhah 
samudram avyathir Jayanvdn | nisk {am ahathuh suyujo, rathena manoja- 
vatd vfishane svaati \ “ Ye conveyed Bbujjji onlf of the liquid ocean 
with your headlong flying horses. 15. The soil of Tugra invoked you, 
Alvins. Borne forward, he moved'without distress over the sea. Ye 
brought him out with your well-yoked thariot swift as thoi^t.” 
Again in i. 182, 5 if. it is said ; yuvam etafh ehajfrathuk MtirMuahu 
phvam dtmamantam pahshinam Taugrydya ham | & Avaxiddham Tang- 
ryam apau antar andramhlmne tanasi praviddhom | ehataaro ndvo ja{ha- 
laaya juahfdjf ud ahibhgdm ishitdh. pdrayanti | 7. JSaA avid vrikaht 
niah(hito madhye arnaao yam Taugryo nddhitah paryaahvajat | parndm 
mrigaaya pataror ivdrahhe ud ah'ind ahathuh iromatdya ham j “Ye 
(Alvins) made this animated, winged, boat for the son of Tugra among 
the waters .... 6. Four ships,®” eagerly desired, impelled by the 
Alvins, convey to the shore Tugra, who had been plunged in the 
waters, and sunk in bottomless darkness. 7. What was that log, 
placed in the midst of the waves, which, in his straits, the son of 
Tugra embraced, as the wings of a flying creature, for support ? ” In 
vii. 68, 7, Bhujyu is said to have been abandoned by his his malevo¬ 
lent companions in the middle of the sea {gda tyam Bhujyum Ahind 
aahhdyo madhye jahur durevdaah aamudre). The story is also alluded to 
in i. 112, 6, 20j i. 118, 6; i. 119, 4; i. 158, 3; vi. 62, 6; vi?. 69, 
7; viii. 5, 22; x. 39, 4; x. 40, 7 ; x. 65, 12; x. 143, 5. •" 

Again, when Vilpala’s leg had been cut off in battle, like the wing 
of a bird, the Alvins are said to have given her an iron one instead, 
B.T. i. 112, 10; i. 116, 15 {eharitraih hi ver ivdchhedi parnam djd 
Khelaaya pariiakmydydm \ aadyo janghdm dyaaxm Viipaldyai dhane hite 
aartavepraty adhattam); i. 117, 11; i. 118, 8; x. 39, 8.®™ 

They restored sight to Bijralva, who had been made blind by his 
cruel father, for slaughtering one hundred and one sheep, and giving 
them to a she-wolf to eat, the she-wolf having supplicated the Alvins 
on behalf of her blind benefactor, i. 116, 16; i. 117, 17 &. (ialam 
meahdn vyikye mdmahdnam tamah pranitam aiivena pitrd | d akahl 

*** The sense of Jafhala is not clear. 

*n Compare the word viapalavaai in E.Y. i. 182,1, , 
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fijra^ aivinSv adhaitam jyotir andhSya ehakralhur vicMkahe | 18, 
S'unam andhaya Hanm ahiayat tS vfiklr aivinS. “ vrithana nard ” M | 
jdraK kanlnah iva ohakshaddna^ iatam ekam eha meshan). A 

person called Sijra^va is mentioned with others in L 100, 17, as 
praising India. '' , 

They restoied ParavAj (or an outcast), who was blind and lame, to 
sight and the power off walking, i. 112, 8 (yabhih iacJtibhir vrishanS 
Pat^ftjam pra mdham irbnaiii ckahshast stave krithaJjt). Paravjdj is 
conneditA with Ii}jdra in ii. 13, 12, and ii. 15, 7. 

The lishi £ebha< has been hidden by the malignant, bound, over¬ 
whelmed in the waters (a well, according to the commentator,) for 
ten nights and nine days, and abandoned till he was nearly, if not 
'.entirely, dead. The Aivins drew him np as soma-juice is raised 
with a ladle, i. 112, 5 {pdbMIy PUbhaih nivriiaih mtam adbhya^ ud 
Vandamm airayalam svardfibe); i. 116, 24 (^daSa ratrir abivma mva 
dyun avamddbiaih bnathitam apsu antah \ viprutatn Rebham tcdani pro- 
vriktam un ninyathu^ somam iva sruvena \ Compare i. 117,12); i. 117, 
4 {ahaia na gillham Aivind imsvair fishim na/rd vfishand Eebham, apsu | 
taffi sam rinitho viprulam daiiisobhib); i. 118, 6; i. 119, 6; z. 39, 9 
{yuvam ha Eebham VTishand guhd hitam ud awayatam mamrivumsam 
Aivind). 

Yandana also was delivered by them from some calamity, the nature 
of which does not very clearly appear from most of the texts, and 
restored to the light of the sun, i. 112, 6 ; i. 116, 11; i. 117, 6; 
1 . 118, 6. In X. 39, 8, they are said to have raised him out of a pit*“ 
{punafh Vandanam fiiyaddd ud dpathah). According to i. 119, 6, 7, 
however, he would appear to hove been restored from decrepitude, as a 
chariot is repaired by an artizan {pra dirghena Vandanas idri dyuahd \ 
7. Yuvam, Vandanafn nirritafft jarajiyayd rathaih na dasrd karand samin- 
vathah). 

So, too, the Alvins bestowed wisdom on their worshipper Eakshlvat, 
of the fiimily of Pajra; and performed the notable miracle of causing 
a hundred jars of -vjine and honied liquor to flow forth from the hoof of 
thdir herse as from a sieve, i. 116, 7 {Ymam, nard stuvate Pa^iydya 
Icdkshiivate aradatam purandhim | kdrotardt iaphdd aivasya vyishnah 

Tiie ^ord fisyada is explained by Measn Bbhtlingk pnd Both, s.v., as a pit 
or snariog deer. * 
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iafaA hmlMn atinehataM iw&yS^); i. 117, 6 (tad vi& nara tai^yam 
Ptyriyena kaiihlmfd nUtaty/l paryman fiaphad ahetya v&jino jandya 
iatafh kumbhUn asinchatam madhUnim). ■ 

When invoked by the popular sage Atri Saptavadhri, who, with his 
companions, had been plunged by the maljce atfd arts of evil spirits 
into a gloomy and burning abyss,^* they speedily came to his assist¬ 
ance, mitigated the heat with cold, and suppKed him with nutriment 
so that his situation became tolerable, V not agreeable, till^hey 
eventually extricated him from his perilous position,^. 112, 116, 

8 (himen&gnifh, ghraSisam avdrayeth&m piturmtim drjam asmai adattam | 
fibise Airim aivind ’vanltam unninyathub swnaganam sva»t%) ; i. 117, 3 
(rishim nardv aMasa^ pdnchajanyam ribisad atrim munchatho ganenct^ 
mimntd dasyor aHvasya mdydh)-, i. 118, 7; i. 119, 6; v. 78, 4-6» 
(Atrir yad vdm avaroftann ribUam qjohcmd nddhamdneva yoa/td J 
iyemnya ehij javaad ndtanena dgachhatam aivind iantamend) ; vii. 71, 
6; viii. 62, 3, 7-9; x. 39, 9 (yuvam riliaam uta taptam Atraye oman~ 
vantafh ehakrathuli Saptavadhraye). In x. 80, 3, the deliverance of 
Atri is ascribed to Agni (Agnir Atrim gharme uruehyad antak). 

They listened to the invocation of the wise Vadhrimatl, and gave 
her a son called Hiranyahasta, i. 116, 13; i. 117, 24 (Hiranyahas~ 
tarn Akind rardnd putram nard Vadhrimatyai adattam); vi. 62, 7; 
X. 39, 7. 

They gave a husband to Ghosha when she was growing old in her 
father’s house, i. 117, 7 (Ghoshdyai chit pitriahade durone patim^jury- 
antyai aivindv adattam) ; x. 39, 3, 6; x. 40, 5; and, according to fCe 
commentator on i. 117, 7, cured her of the leprosy with which she had 
been afflicted. 

They caused the cow of Shyu, which had left off bearing, to yield 
milk, i. 116, 22; i. 117, 20 {gdhenurh daard ataryam viahaktdm apin- 
vatam iayave Aivind gam)', i. 118, 8 ; i. 119, 6 ; x. 39, 13. 

They gave to Pedu a strong, swift, white horse, animated by Indra, 
and of incomparable Indra-like prowess, which overcame all his ^ 
enemies, and conquered for him unbounded spoils, 116, 6; i. 117, 9 
(par'd varpdrfisi Aivind dqdhdnd ni Pedave dhathwr dium%aivam | 
tahasraadM vdjirmn apratltam ahihanafft iravaayada tarutram)', i. 118, 

See Professor Beth's explanation of the vorcls fihiaa and gharma, a.w., and 
his illustrations of Nirukta, vi. 36. * 
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9 hetam Pedave Indrajiitam ahihanam AhinS, ’dattam aham ); 

i. 119, 10 {Jndram iva cliarshtiniaaham) ; Tii. 71, S; x. 39, 10. 

Filially, to say nothing of the sofcours rendered to numerous other 
persons (i. 112, 116, 117, 118, 119,) the A^rins did not confine their 
benevolence lo faui^an ^eings, but are also celebrated as having 
rescued from the jaws df a wolf a quail by which they were invoked 
(i. 116, 14; i. 117, 16', i. 118, 8; x. 39, 13 [rfikasya chid curtikam 
anthj, dsydd yuvam iachihhH yrasitdm. amunohatam). 

TnW itciverano^s of llebha, Vaudana, Paravrij, Bhujyu, Chyavana, 
and others are explained by Professor Bonfey (following Dr. Kulir. and 
Professor Muller), in the notes to his translations of the hymns in 
jthich they are mentioned, as referring to certain physical phen./w’ena 
owith which the Alvins are supposed by these scholars to ho ■■.onnei > >d. 
But this allegorical method of interpretation seems unlikely to he 
correct, as it is difficult to suppose that the phenomena in question 
should have been alluded to under such a variety of names and circum¬ 
stances. It appears, therefore, to be more probable that the rishis 
merely refer to certain legends which were popularly current of inter¬ 
ventions of the Alvins in behalf of the persons whose names are men¬ 
tioned. The word Paravrij (in i. 112, 8), which is taken by the 
commentator for a proper name, and is explained by Professors 
Muller and Benfey as the returning, or the setting, sun, is inter¬ 
preted by Professor Both in his Lexicon, as an outcast. 


(3) Connection of the Ahine with other deiUet, 

In viu, 26, 8, the Alvins are invoked along with Indra {Indra- 
ndsatyd), with whom they are also connected in x. 73, 4, and on 
whose car they are in one place said to ride, while at other times they 
accompany Vayu, or the Adityas, or the Ribhus, or participate in the 
“strides of Vishgu, viii. 9, 12 (yad Indrem earatham yStho Ahind yad 
vd Vdyund IhavatMh aamokasd | yad Adityehhir ftibhuhhir yad vd 
Viahnor jiikramaneshu tiehthathah). In i. 182, 2, they are said to 
possess strongly the qualities of Indra {Indratamd) and of the Maruts 


Leotpres on Language, seSOnd series, p, 512. 
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{MaruUama)* In x. 131, 4, 5, they are described as assisting I^dra 
in his conflict with the Asura Namuchi (see above, p, 93 f., note), and 
as vigorous slayers of Vyittra, or enemies, vritrahantamS, (viii. 8, 
22). They are eagerly longed for (?) by the other gods when they 
wrive, X. 24, 5 {vihe devah ahfipmta mmlchyor ni$hpatanfyo^). 


(4) Relations of the Ahihts to thmr worshippers. 

The Alvins are worshipped with uplifted hands, vi. 63, 3 {uitano- 
hasto yucuyur vavanda'^, and supplicated for a variety of blessings, for 
long life and deliverance from calamities, i. 157, 4 {prayus tarishtaH^^ 
•>tih rapuu'si nrilishatam)-, for ofispring, wealth, victory, destruction of 
p- tries rreservation of the worshippers themselves, of their houses 
and caitlc, vii. 67, 6; viii. 8, 13, 15, 17; viii. 9, 11, 13; viii. 26, 7; 
viii. 35, 10 if. They are exhorted to overwhelm and destroy the 
niggard who offers no oblations, and to create light for the wise man 
who praises them, i. 182, 3 [kirn atra dasra krinuthah kirn asathe jano 
yah kaichid ahavir majiiyate [ ati kramishtam juratam paner asuihjyotir 
vipraya krinutaih vachasyave). 

No calamity or alarm from any quarter can touch the man whose 
chariot they place in the van, x. 39, 11 ““ {m tain, rujanav adite kutai- 
chana na amho atnoti dwritaih nakir hhayam \ yam aSvind suhaoS rudror 
vartanl pwroratham krinuthah patnyd saha). The rishi addresses them 
as a son his parents, vii. 67, 1 {siinur na pitard vivakmi). In x. 39, 9, 
a female suppliant, who represents herself as friendless and destitute, 
calls on them to treat her as parents do their children, and rescue her 
from her misfortunes (iyam vdm ahve irinutaia me Asvind putrdymia 
pitard mahyavh sikshatam \ andpir ajnd asajdtyd amatih purd tasydif 
abhiiaster ava spritam). In another place, viii. 62, 11, they seem to 
be reproached with being as tardy as two old men to respond to the 
summons of their worshipper {kim idam vdm purdnavcf jarator iva 
iasyate | “ Why is this praise addressed to you as if, you were old men 
and worn out ? ”). In vii. 7^, 2, the rishi represents himself a* having 

>s3 Compare the request preferred to Indra to bring forward the chariot of hif 
worshipper from the rear to the front^viu. 69, 4 f.). 
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her^taiy claims on liieir consideration, and a common bond of union 
{yuvor hi nah takl-yd pitrySni samdno lanihur via taaya vittam). 

Tlie A4vins are described as bei^g, like the other gods, fond of the 
Boma-jnice (iii. 58, 7, 9; iv. 46, 1, 3; viii. 8, 5; -wii. 35, 7-9), and 
are invited to drink'-it Tvijii Ushas and Surya, viii. 86, 1 ff. 


g'O legend of Chymana'and M Aivitu, aeeording to the 8'atapatha 
Bruhmana and the MalUlbhdrata. 

« 

The following version of the legend relating to the cure of Chya* 
•vana by the Alvins (to which allusion is made in the passage of the 
'• R.V. quoted above) is found in the Shtapatha Briihmana, iv. 1, 5,1 ff.: 

1. Tatra vai Bhrigavo vd Angiraso vd evargaih lokam tamdhiuvata tat 
Chyavano vd Bhdrgavat Chyacam vd Angirasat tad evajirnih ientydrUpo 
jahe I 2. S'arydto ha vai idam Mdnavo grdmna ehachdra | »a tad era 
praiiveso nivivite | taeya humdrdh krldantah imam jirnim hritydru- 
pam anarthyam mangamdn&h loshfair vipipithuh \ 3. Sa Sdrydte- 
hhyas chukrodha \ tebkyo Uanjndm chakdra pitd eva putrena yuyudhe 
hhrdtd bhrdtrd | 4. S'arydto ha xhahdnchakre yat “ kirn dkaraih taemdd 
idam apadi" iti \ sa gopdldHtS eha avipdldSis cha samhvayitavai mdeha | 
6. Sa hauvdeha “ko vo adya iha kinchid adrukshld” iti | ie ha dchuh 
“purvshah eva ay am jlrnih kfitydrupah iete \ tarn anarthyam manya- 
mdndh kumdruh loshfair vyapikshann” iti | sa viddnehakdra “sa vai 
Vhyavanah” iti | 6. Saratham yuktvd Sukanydm Bdrydtim vpddhdya 
prasishyanda | sa djagdma yatra rishir dsa tat \ 7. Sa ha uvdeha 
“rishe namas te \ yan na avedisharh tma ahiihsisham | iyafft Sukanyd | 
tayd te apahnuve | sanjdnitdm me grdmah" Hi I tasya ha taiah eva 
grdmah sanjajne | sa ha tatah eva Sarydto Mdnavah udyvyxye “ na id 
apararh hinasdni” iti | 8. Aivinau ha vai idam bhishajyantau cheratuh ( 
tau Sukanydm upeyatuh \ tasydm mithunam ishdte \ tan na jajnau | 9. 
Tau ha dchatuh “ Sukanye kam imam firni^ krityardpam i^aieshe ) 
dvdm anuprehi” fti | ad ha uvdeha “yasmai mdm pitd adad na tafk 

a** The commentator explains this of a common ancestry by saying, in accordance 
with later tradition, that Vivasrat and Varnna were both sons of Ea^yapa and Aditi, 
and that Vivasrat was the father of the Arfvins, while Vaipna was father of Vas- 
ishtha, the rishi of the hymn. See the let volume of this work, pp. 329 f., note 114. 
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hdii/kmi" iti I tad ha m/am rithir Sjajnm | 10. Ba ha mScha 
“ Suhanye hiffi fvd etad avochatdm ” iti I tamai etad tjj/achachakth^ sa 
ha vydkhyatah uvdeha “ yadi M etyt punar truvatah la tvam hrytad 
*m vai susarvdv iva siho na mtamriddhav wa atha me patiih nindath'ah' 
iti I tau yadi tvd bruvaiah ‘kena avam asarvat wah*kena atam- 
fiddh&v' iti \ sd tvam hriitdt ^patirk nu me pwnar ymdnam hurutam 
atha vd^ vahhydmi' itV | turn punar vpeyttm tdrk ha etad eva 
dehatuh | 11. iSa ha uvdcha “na vai ttuarvd'* iva etho na susamriddMv 
iva atha me patiih nindathah ” iti | tau ha dehatuh “ kena dvain,. <i^vau 
tvah kena atamriddhdv’* iti | sd ha uvdeha “patiih nu me punar 
ywednam kurutam atha vdm vakshydmi” iti | 12. Tau ha uehatur “etam 
hradam abhyavahara | sa yena vayasd hamishyale tena udaishyati" iti | 
tain hradam abhyavajahdra \ sa yena vayasd ehakame tena udeydya | 13. 
Tau ha dehatuh “ Suhanye kena dvam asarvau svak kena asamriddhdv ” 
iti I tau ha rishir eva pratyuvdeha “ kunikshetre ami devdh yajnafh 
ianvate | te vdm ya/nad antaryanti \ tena asarvau sthas tena asam¬ 
riddhdv’' iti I tau ha tatah eva Asvinau preyatuh \ tdv djagmatut 
devdn yajnahi tanvdndn stufe bahishpa/eamdne \ 14. Tau ha dfihatuf 
“ upa nau hvayadhvam ” iti | te ha devdh uehur “ na vdm upahva- 
yishydmahe | bahu manushyeshu samsrishtam achdrishfam bhishajyantdv” 
iti \ 15. Tau ha dchatur viitrshM vai yajnena ytyadhve ” iti | “ katlatih 
viilrshnd” iti | “upa nau hvayadhvam atha vo vakshydvah” iti | 
“ iathd ” Hi | td updhvayanta tdbkydm etam dhinam graham agrihnaihs 
tdv adhvaryu yajmsya alhavatdm | tdv etad yajnasya Urah pratya- 
dhattdm | * 

“When the Bhrigus or the Angirases had reached the heavenly 
world, Chyavana of the race of Bhrigu, or Chyavana of the race of 
Angirae, having magically assumed a shrivelled form, was abandon^. 
Skryata, the descendant of Manu, wandered over this [world] with his 
tribe. He settled down in the neighbourhood [of Chyavana]. His youths, 
whUe playing, fancied this shrivelled magical body to he worthless, 
and pounded it with clods. Chyavana was incensed at the sons of 
Skryata. He created discord among them, so that &ther fought wilii 
son, and brother with brother. Skryata bethought him, ‘ wha^have I 
done, in consequence of which this calamity has befallen us?’ He 
ordered the cowherds and shepherds to be called, and said, ‘ Which of 
you has seen anything here to-day ? ’ They replied,' This shrivelled 
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marieal body wMoh lies there is a man. Fancying it was something 
worThless, the yojiths pounded it with dods.’ Shryata knew then that 
it \fa8 Chyavana. He yoked hig chariot, and taking his daughter 
Sukanya, drove off, and arrived at the place where the rishi was. He 
said, ‘Reverfenoe to^lhee, rishi; I injured thee because I did not know. 
This is Sukanya, with Her I appease thee. Let my tribe bo reconciled.’ 
His tribe was in consequence reconciled; and S'aryata of the race of Manu 
dejvirted thence “lest,” said he, '‘I might do him some other injury.” 
NoW ^^A^vins used to wander over this world, performing cures. They 
approached Sukanya, and wished to seduce her; but she would not 
consent. They said to her, ‘ Sukanya, what shrivelled magical body 
is this by which thou liest ? follow us.’ She replied, ‘ 1 will not 

ft/. 

abandon, while he Kves, the man to whom my father gave me.’ The 
rishi became aware of this. He said, ‘ Sukanya, what was this that 
they said to thee f ’ She told it to him. When informed, he said, 
‘ If they address thee thus again, say to them, ‘ Te are neither com¬ 
plete nor perfect, and yet ye speak contemptuously of my husband! ’ 
and if they ask, ‘ In what respect are we incomplete and imperfect ? ’ 
then reply, ‘Make my husband young again, and I will tell you.’ 
Accordingly they came again to her, and said tho same thing. She 
answered, “Te are neither complete nor perfect, and yet ye talk 
contemptuously of my husband! ’ They enquired, ‘ In what respect 
are we incomplete and imperfect ? ’ She rejoined, ‘ Make my husband 
yourg again, and I will tell you.’ They replied, ‘ Take him to this 
pond, and he shall come forth with any age which ho shall desire.’ 
She took him to the pond, and he came forth with the age that he 
desired. The Alvins then asked, ‘ Sukanya, in what respect are wo 
incomplete and imperfect ? ’ To this the rishi replied, ‘ The other gods 
celebrate a sacrifice in Kurukshetra, and exclude yon two from it. 
That is the respect in which ye are incomplete and imperfect.’ The 
Aivins then departed and came to tho gods who wore celebrating a 
sacrifice, when the Bahishpavamana text had been recited. They 
said, ‘ Invite us to join you.’ The gods replied, ‘ We will not intite 
you, foj yo have wandered about very familiarly among men,®” per- 

Sse Ilaug's Ait Br. ii. p. 120, note 13. 

s« In ms ilahabharato, S'fintip. v. 7689 f. it is said (hat the Aefrins are the 
S Bdrss of the god^, the Angirasea being the Brahmans, the Adityae the Kshatrijas, 
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forming cures.’ The Aivins rejoined, “ Ye worship with a hea^ess 
sacriflce.’ They asked, ‘How [do ue-worship] with a headless 
[sacrifice]?’ The Alvins answered, ‘Invite us to join you, andiwe 
will tell you.’ The gods consented, and invited them. They recSived 
this Alvina draught {graha) for the Alvins, who bdoame flie two adh- 
varyu priests®” of tlie sacrifices, and restored the head of the sacri¬ 
fice.” As regards the cutting off of the head of the sacrifice see the 
passages quoted in the 4 th volume of this w»rk, pp. 109 fif. f 

The Taittirlya Sanhita vi. 4, 9, 1, gives the foUonjng brief.isJtice 
of the story of th# Asvins replacing the head of thq sacrifice, with an 
addition not found in the SUtap. Br.: 

Yajnaega hVo ’chhidgata | te deruh ahindv alruvan “ bhishajau rai 
sthab I tdam yajiwya h'rah pratidhattam ” iti | tdv alrulam “ varaih 
vrindraliai graha^ eva ndv atrdpi grihyatam ” Hi \ tdbhyam etam 
ahinam agrihnan | tato vai tdu yajnasya birah pratyadhattdm | yadtlsvino 
grihyate yajmsya nishkrUyai tau (Utah abruvann ^‘aputau vai imau 
manushyacbarau bhinbajdv ” iti \ tamiud bruhmanena bheihajaiii na ledra 
yam | apdto by esho ’medhyo yo bhUhak | tau bahtshpavarndncaa pava- 
yitvd tabhydm etam ahinam agrihnan | 

” The head of the sacrifice Was out off. The gods said to the 
A4vins, ‘ You are physicians; replace this head of the sacrifice.’ The 
Alvins replied, ‘ Let us ask a favour’: allow a libation for us also to be 
received in this ceremony.’ They, In consequence, received for them 
this A4vina oblation, when they replaced tlie head of the sacrifice. 
When this Alvina libation had been received for the sake of rectifying 
the sacrifice, the gods said of the Alvins, ‘ These two are unclean, 
going among men as they do, as physicians.’ Hence, no Brahman 
must act as a physician, since a person so acting is unclean and unfit to 
sacrifice. They purified the Alvins by the Bahishpavamana; and then 
received for them the Alvina libation.” Compare the Ait. Br. i. 18, 
pp. 41 ff. of Professor Hang’s translation. 

A story, varying in some particulars, is narrated in the Mahabharata, 


and the Mamts the Vaisyas. Witli the objection made against the Aivifls of too 
great familiarity with mortals, compare the numerous instances of help rendered ta 
their worshippers, which have been quoted above from the E V., and which may have 
given rise to this idea. , 
ut Compare S. F. Br. viii. 2, 1,3. 
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V^aparva, 10,316 ff. The original text is too lengthy to be cited, but I 
shall give its substance. "We are there told that the body of Chyavana, 
whrsn performing austerity in a qertain place, became encrusted with 
an ant-hill; that king S'aryati came then to the spot with his 4000 
wives and *1118 single daughter Sukanya; that the rishi, seeing her, 
became enamoured of ►her and endeavoured to gain her affections, but 
without eliciting from her any reply. Seeing, however, the sage's 
e^";8 gleaming out from the ant-hill, and not knowing what they were, 
th^i«Hancess pierced them with a sharp instrument, whereupon Chya¬ 
vana became incepsed, and afflicted the king’s army«with a stoppage of 
urine and of the other necessary function. When the king found out 
, the cause of the infliction, and supplicated the rishi for its removal, 
the latter insisted on receiving the king’s daughter to wife, as the sole 
condition of his forgiveness. Sukanya accordingly lived with the rishi 
as his spouse. One day, however, she was seen by the Alvins, who 
endeavoured, but without efiect, to persuade her to desert her decrepit 
husband, and choose one of them in his place. They then told her 
they were the physicians of the gods, and would restore her husbaiid 
to youth and beauty, when she could make her choice between him 
and one of them. Chyavana and his wife consented to this proposal; 
and, at the suggestion of the A4vins, ho entered with them into a 
neighbouring pond, when the throe came forth of like celestial beauty, 
and each asked her to be his bride. She, however, recognized and 
chose her own husband. Chyavana, in gratitude for his restoration to 
"youth, then ofliared to compel Indra to admit the Aivins to a partici¬ 
pation in the Soma ceremonial, and fulfilled his promise in the course 
of a sacrifice which he performed for king S’aryati. On that occasion 
Indra objected to such an honour being extended to the Asvins, on the 
ground that they wandered about among men as physicians, changing 
their forma at will; but Chyavana refused to listen to the objection, 
and carried out his intention, staying the arm of Indra when he was 
about to launch a thunderbolt, and creating a terrific demon, who was 
on the point of devouring the king of the gods, and was only pre¬ 
vented • by the timely submission of the latter.®*® 

SM See the siinilar acooimt of Chyavana’s power in the passage trom the Ann^uaana 
parra (quoted in the let voU of this, work, second edition, p, 470 f. 
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(6) Rmarlci on the AMm hy Professor Ooldstucker. 

I have been farourod by Professcr Qoldstiicker with the follo^mg 
note on the Airing:— „ 

The myth of the A^rins is, in my opinipn, one of that class of 
myths in which two distinct elements, the cosnfical and the human or 
historical, have gradually become blended inS> ond. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to separate these two elements fn order to arrive atj^n. 
understanding of the myth. The historical or human-jclement lirit, I 
believe, is represented by those legends which refer* to the wonderful 
cures effected bj^ the Advins, and to their performances of a kindred 
sort; the cosmioal element is that relating to their luminous nature. * 
The link which connects both seems to be the mysteriousness of the 
nature and effects of the phenomena of light, and of the healing art at 
a remote antiquity. That there might have been some horsemen or 
warriors of great renown who inspired their contemporaries with awe 
by their wonderful deeds, and more especially by their medical skill, 
appears to have been also the opinion of some old commentators men¬ 
tioned by Yaska, for some “legendary writers,” he says, look them for 
“two kings, performers of holy acts;” and this view seems likewise 
home out by the legend in which it is narrated that the gods refused 
the Alvins admittance to a sacrifice on the ground that they had been 
on too familiar terms with men. It would appear then that these 
Advins, like the Eibhus, were originally renowned mortals, who, in the 
course of time, were translated into the companionship of the gods; 
and it may be a matter of importance to investigate whether, besides 
this a priori view, there are further grounds of a linguistic or gram¬ 
matical character for assuming that the hymns containing the legends 
relating to these human Alvins are posterior or otherwise to those 
descriptive of the cosmioal gods of the same name. 

The luminous character of the latter can scarcely be matter of doubt, 
for the view of some commentators—^recorded by Yaska,—according to 
which they were identified with “heaven and earth,V appears not to 
be countenanced by any of thp passages known to us. Theif very 
name, it would seem, settles this point, since aiva, the horse, literally, 
“the pervader,” is always the symbol of the luminous deities, espe¬ 
cially of the sun. The difficulty, however, is to determine their position 
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am^gst these deities and to harmonize with it the other mjtbs con> 
nected with them. I may. here, however, first observe that, though 
Ta^a records opinions which identify the Alvins with ‘•''day and 
night,” and “ sun and moon,” the passage relied upon by Piufeasdr 
Both to prove thdt Yaska himself identified them with Indra and 
Aditya (the sun), does not hear out any such conclusion. Bor the 
passage in question, as I Understand it, means: “their time is after 
tl^ (latter) half of the might when the (space’s) becoming light is 
resrMod (by darkness) j for the middlemost Aivin (between darkness ■ 
and light) sharcq in darkness, whilst (the other), who is of a solar 
nature (aditya), shares in light.” There is this verse jplating to themr 

. “ In nights,” etc. Nor does Durga, the commentator oq Yaska, 
attribute to the latter the view which Professor Both ascribes to him. 
His words, as I interpret them, are: “ ‘ their time is after the (latter) 
half of the night when the (space’s) becoming light is resisted,’ 
(means) when, after the (latter) half of the night, darkness intersected 
by light makes an effort against light, that is the time of the Alvins. 
.... Then the nature of the middlemost (between them) is a share in 
that darknessS which penetrates into light; and the solar one (aditya) 
assumes that nature which is a share in the light penetrating into 
darknesss. These two are the middlemost and the uppermost: this is 
the teacher’s (f.«. Yaska’s) own opinion, for, in order to substantiate 

it, he gives as an instance the verse ‘ Tasatisku ama,’ ” ““ etc. 

» 

^ 389 jfif, xii. taf/oh halah urdhoam ardharotrat prakaslhhnvasyanuvuhiamhham 
anu (the last word is omitted in Burga MS. 1.0. L., No. 20G) tamobhugo hi amdh^ 
yamojgotirbhagaMttyah\ tayor eshZ bhavati Vasatishu ania, etc. 

890 Burga 1.0. L.» No. 206: Tayoh hala urdhvam ardhoratrat pra'kdntbKdvaayanu 
eiah^embkam \ jyvtishd vyatihhidyaindnam vrdhvam ardharatrat tamo yadd Jyotir 
anu vUhiahhndti io *dvinoh kdlah \ [tatah prahhfiti sandhUtotram purodayad 
divinam, udiU saurydnt] | tatra yat tamo ^nuvUhiam (the MS. of Professor Muller, 
Lect. 2Qd series, p. 490, reads *nuprtwiBh^am) jyotishi tadbhdgo madkyamasya 
rupam (the MS. of Prof. M. ibid.: tadbhdgo madhyamah | tan madhpamasya 
rupam) : yaj jyotia tamaay anuviahiam (the same, ibid, anupravish^am) iadbhdgam 
tadrupam aditya^ | tdv etau madhyamottamdv iti svamatam aoharyasya \yaiah 
aamarthandyoddharati tayor eahd bhavati Vaadtiahu ameti, .Professor Both, in his 
illustrations of Niiukta, zii. 1, Tery correctly obfii rres that the verse quoted by 
YdB)cB.^(vd8atiaku etc.) docs not bear out tjie view that the Alvins are Indra and 
Aditya; but the proper inference to be drawn from this circumstance would seem to 
he, not that Yfiska quoted a verse irrelevant to his view, but that Professor Both 
attributed to him a view which he had not entertained, oqd that it may he preferable 
to render Ad^ya, as proposed above, “the solar (As vin),” or the Arfvin of a sokr nature. 
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To judge, 'therefore, from these urords, it is the opinion of Ifeslsa 
that the AMns represent the transition &om darknCss to light, when 
the inteAningling of both produces* that inseparable duality expressed 
by the twin nature of these deities. And this interpretation, I hold, 
ia the best that can be given of the character of the eoamieal Asvins. 
It agrees with the epithets by which they ar^invoked, and with the 
relationship in which they are placed. TheJ- are young, yet also 
ancient, beautiful, bright, swift, etc; and ftheir negative charact;' 
the result of the alliance of light with darkness—^is, I beliSfS, ex¬ 
pressed by dasra, the destroyer, and also by the two negatives in the 
, compound naaatya (m + a-talya'), though their positive character is 
again redeemed by the ellipsis of “enemies, or diseases,” to dmra, and’ 
by the sense of nasatya, not un-true, i.e. truthful. They are the 
parents of Pushan, the sun ; for they precede the rise of the sun; 
they are the sons of the sky, and again the sons of Vivasvat and 
Saranyu. Vivasvat, I believe, hero implies the firmament “expand¬ 
ing” to the eight through the approaching light; and though Saranyu 
is to Professor Muller one of the ddties which aie forced by him to 
support his dawn-theory, it seems to me that the etymology of the 
word, and the character of tho myths relating to it, rather point to 
the moving air, or the dark and cool air, heated, and therefore set in 
motion, by tho approach of the rising sun. The Asvins are also the 
husbands or the friends of Surya, whom I take for the representative 
of tlio weakest manifestation of the suu; and I believe that Sayana i^ 
right when, by the sister of the Asvins, ho uudcrstaud.4 TJshas, the 
. dawn. The mysterious phenomenon of the intermingling of darkness 
—which is no longer complete night—and of light—whifch is not yet 
dawn—seems to agree with aU tliese conceptions, and with tho further 
details of a cosmioal nature, which are so fully given in tho preceding 
paper. 


17 • 
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, SECTION XVI. 

SOMA. 

Reference has Ijeen already made to the important share which the 
exhilarating juice of the soma-plant assumes in bracing Indra for his 
, conflict with the hostile powers in the atmosphere, and to the eagerness 
of aU the gods to partake in this beverage. 

Soma is the god who represents and animates this juice, an intoxi¬ 
cating draught which plays a conspicuous part in the sacrifices of the 
Vedic age. He is, or rather was in former times, the Indian Dionysus or 
Bacchus. Not only are the whole of the hymns in the ninth book of the 
Eig-veda, one hundred and fourteen in number, besides a few in other 
places, dedicated to his honour, but constant references to the juice of the 
soma occur in a large proportion of the other hymns. It is clear there¬ 
fore, as remarked by ProfessorWhitney (Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, iii. 299), that his worship must at one time have attained a 
remarkable popularity. This circumstance is thus explained by the 
writer to whom I have referred : “ The simple-minded Arian people, 
whose whole religion was a worship of the wonderful powers and phe¬ 
nomena of nature, had no sooner perceived that this liquid had power _ 
to elevate the spirits, and produce a temporary frenry, under the in¬ 
fluence of which the individual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds 
beyond his natural powers, than they found in it something divine: 
it was to their apprehension a god, endowing those into whom it 
entered with godlike powers; the plant which aflbrded it became to 
them the king of plants; the process of preparing it was a holy sacri¬ 
fice ; the instrunipnts used therefor were sacred. The high antiquity 
of this^ultus is attested by the references to it found occurring in the 
Persian Avesta; it seems, however, to have received a new impulse 
on Indian territory.” 

391 Windischmaim’s Essay on the Soma-worship of the Allans, or the 
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( 1 ) Quotation from Xkripideo relating to the Greeh god Bionyota, 

• 

As illustrating the sentiments yhich gave rise to the adoration of 
Dionysus, the Grecian Soma, I shall introduce here some verses from 
the Baochae of Euripides, 272 ff., in which the philosophical poet puts 
into the mouth of the prophet Teiresias a vindication of the worship 
of the new god, against the ridicule which had been thrown upon 
him by Pentheus, together with a statement of the reasons which 
justified his deification, and a rationalistic explanation of a^^rrenl 
myth regarding him: 

OVtos S* S BaifjMV 6 %v ah Btayc\^t 
ouK itv hvyaifjnfy fUytdos Saos 

Ko^ $arai * Hio 7 ^, & veoi'/a, 

ri rrpwr' iy Su^ptiiroiatf Arjjx^Tfip tfeA, 

S* iarlv* 6yofia 5* &rr6r€poy fioiket ndkcf 
ahrt} fity iy ^ripoTaty iterp^tptt ^poTo6s * 

6 t* ^k9ty M rhyrlirttkoy, 6 ^€fi4kiis y6voSf 
fi6rpvot vyphy vSifi* €Zpe tcetaitv^Karo 
$y7jrotSf & ira^€( robs rakcuTt^povs 0porobs 
kbmiSf Zray vkTiaSwaiy i^ir4kov ^orjSf 
Swyoy T«, k-fiBriy r&y Ka$' ^ifiipav ttttKuVy 
SCSaxrtv, 0 & 8 * ttyr* iptipfuiKoy T^yoiy, 

ohros Oeotat fnreVSerat $€hs y€y€ifSf 
Hare 8ii rovroy riydd^ ay$ptiirovs 
fcoi Karaytkas viVy its 4ye^^d^ Aihs 
foipy' 658(4(k> o* &s Kok&s r68f. 

4ir«i ytv ^pireuj* 4 k wphs Kepauyiov 

eU 8*‘'Okvfivoy fipi^s dy^ayey vthp, 

**Hpa yuf lidfk* tK^akuy air* ovpopov, 

Zibs 8 * ityr€fi‘itxtiyh<^f^f oTa 8 ^ Oeds. 

P^i^as fupos rt rov x^4v* iytcvKkovfttyov 
aiO^pos ^drjKt rdvt Bfiripoy ^ic8<8o^s 
Atdvvaoy *Hpa5 PtiKim * XP^^V 
^poTol rpacpv^tu tpaaiy 4y titipv ^>hs, 
hyofjka pi€TwrTfiaayr^s, Bri 6e^ debs 
•H/>? irod* Si/i'^pevat, avyddyrts koyoy, 
ftdvris 8 ’ 6 Zalfhwy 8Se * rh yhp ^oKX^vo’iptoy 
icol rh fiayiwhfs fiovriKhv TO?Jk.^y ^X*** 

Srov yap 6 debs cis rh a&iJo ^kOji srokis, 
kdyeiy to f*4kkoy robs ptepfjydras irotet. 

• 

translated extracts ftom it in the 2Dd Toh of this work, p. 469 ff.; and the extract 
there given, p. 474, from Plutarch'de laid, et Oair, 46, in which the soma, or os it is 
in Zend, haoma, appears to he referred to under the appellation Sfiviui. See also on 
the fi^t of the soma rite eff the Indians being origin^y identical with the haoma 
ceremony of the ZoroasErians, Haug’a Aitaxeya Br^hmai^a, Introd., p. 62. 
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’^Apf^s re fioTpay luraXa^^y %xti rii'di. 
cr^rhy yip iv SirXoif tvra K&irl tcQco'i 
Zierrr6yi(T«, vp\v Kiyxv^ $ty€iv • 
payla Si Ked rovr* Scrr}. Aioyicov vdpa, 

“ I caBnot express how great this young god, whom thou ridiculcst, 
is destined to become in Greece. For, young man, there are two things 
which are the foremost' among men, the goddess Demeter, who is the 
Earth;—call her by whichever name thou pleasest;—who nourishes 
—'•'ortals with dry food. But he, the son of Semele, took the contrary 
course. He discovered and introduced among men the liquid draught 
of the grape, which puts an end to the sorrows of wretched mortals,— 
when they are filled with the stream from the vine,—and induces 
sleep, and oblivion of the evils endured by day. Nor is there any other 
' remedy for our distresses. He, bom a god, is poured out in libations 
to gods, so that through him men receive good. And thou ridiculest 
him by saying that he was sewn up in the thigh (fir)p^) of Zeus. But 
I shall shew thee how this is rendered reasonable. When Zeus rescued 
the infant from the lightning-flame, and brought him to Olympus, Hera 
wished to expel him from heaven. But Zeus, like a god, counteracted 
this design. Detaching a portion of the aether which encircles the 
earth, he gave tliis as a hostage (opripov) to Hera, so delivering Dio¬ 
nysus from her hostility; and in course of time, because ho became a 
hostage to Hera, men began to say,—changing the word, an^inventing 
a fable,—^that ho had been reared in the thigh of Zeus. And this god 
is a prophet. For Bacchic excitement and raving have in them great 
prophetic power. When this god enters in force into the body, he 
causes men to rave and foretell the future. And he also partakes of 
the character of Ares (Mars). For panic (sometimes) terrifies a force 
of armed men drawn up in battle array, before the actual clashing of 
the hosts. This madness too is derived from Dionysus.” ““ 

In an earlier part of tlie same play, verses 200 ff. the following protest against 
free enquiry in religions matters is pnt by the poet into the mouth of Teiresias, who 
says to Cadmus: 

ovS^y ffoipt^6fiear6a rolffi Sal/iotri. 

TFarpiovs wapaSoxa^t S' ip'^Atxas XP^^V 
KeKT^jueS*, oitStis aWh KarcdSoAti Khyos, 
oii^ ft Si liKpuv rh (rotphy it^pijrcu tpptyuy, 

“ In things that touch the gods it is not good 
To suffer captious reason to intrude. 
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(2) Prevalence and enthieiaetio character, of the anoint Soma-teoiThip. 

Professor Haug, in his work «d the Aitareya Brahmaga (Iiftrod. 
p. 60), thus -writes of the soma saorifioe: “Boin^thus,” {i.e. through 
the oblation of an animal) “ received amon^the gods, the saorificer is 
deemed -worthy to enjoy the divine beverage, Ifie soma, and participate 
in the heavenly king, who is Soma. The drinking of the soma-juice 
makes him a new man; though a new celesflal body had been prepared, 
for him at the Pravargya ceremony, the enjoyment of the soma KSiferage 
transforms him again; for the nectar of the godts flows for the first 
time in his veins, purifying and sanctifying him.” 

With the decline of the Vedic worship, however, and the intro* 
duction of new deities and new ceremonies, the popularity of Soma ' 
gradually decreased, and has long since passed away; and his name is 
now familiar to those few Brahmans only who still maintain in a few 
places the early Yedic observances. 

The hymns addressed to Soma were intended to be sung while the 
juice of the plant, said to bo produced on Mount Mujavat, E.V. x. 34, 

1 {somasyeva Maujavatacya ihahehah),^ from which he takes his name 
(the atclepias aeida or sareostemma viminale) was being pressed out and 
purified.®” They describe enthusiastically the flowing forth and filtra¬ 
tion of the divine juice, and the eflects produced on the worshippers, 
and supposed to bo produced on the gods,®* by partaking of the bever¬ 
age. Thus the first verse of the first hymn of the ninth book runs 

Traditions handed down from siro to son 
Since time itself began its course to run 
By reasonings never can be undermined. 

Though forged by intellects the most refined.” 

To this the advocates of a critical investigation into the truth of ancient beliefs might 
reply in the words of the Messenger in the Helena of the same poet, verses 1617 f. 
(though their original application was difiTcrent); 

c^povos S* iiriariat 
otiK tarriv otiiiv xpcetputrfpov ^porois* 

“ Nought can to men more useful be, 

Than prudent inoredulity.” 

Mujavan parvata^, “MOjavat Is a hill,” Nir. rr. 8. Sec also Vij. S. iii. 01, 
and commentary. 

See the process as described by 'Windischman, after Dr. Stevenson, in the 2nd 
volrune of this work, p. 4^0. 

Bee Ait. Br. vi. 11, quoted above, p. 88, note 168. 
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thoBf SvadMthayH madiihthayS, pavasva Soma dMrayS Indraya pStmo 
euta^ I “ 0 Soma,^ poured out for Indra to drink, flow on purely in a 
most' sweet and most exhilarating current.” In vi. 47, 1, 2, the juice 
is described as sweet, honied, pungent, well-flavoured, and exhilarating, 
Ko one can withstand In^ra in battle when he has drunk it (svddmh 
kil^yam madhum&n utdyam ttvrah Ulayaih rasavdn ufSyam | uto »u 
atya papivddnam Indritih na Icakchana aahate dhaveshu | ayam tvddur iha 
.vffiduhthak daa). When tj[uafied, it stimulates the voice, and calls 
forth’" ardent cosceptions (ibid, verse 3). In a verse (viii. 48, 3,) 
already quoted above (p. 90, note), in the account of Indra, the 
worshippers exclaim: “We have drunk the soma, we have become 
immortal, we have entered into light, we have known the gods. What 
can an enemy now do to us, or what can the malice of any mortal 
effect, o thou immortal god ? ” 

(3) How (he soma-plant was hrovtghi to the earth. 

The plant is said to have been brought by a falcon, i. 80, 2 
{somah iyendbhritah) ; iii. 43, 7 {d yam te {Indraya"] iyeuah utate 
jaihdra) ; viiL 71, 9 ; from the sky, iv. 26, 6 (rt/Tpf iyeno dada- 
mdno amSum pardvatah iahuno mandram madam. | somam hharad 
dadfihdno devaedn divo amushndd uttarad addya) ; viii. 84, 3; by 
a well-winged bird, or Suparna, to Indra, viii. 89, 8 (dtvadi suparno 
gatvdya soma^ vajrine dlharat); or from a mountain, i. 93, 6 (oots- 
(hndd anyam (somam) pari iyeno adreh), where it had been placed by 
Varuna, v. 85, 2 (dioi mryam adadhdt somam adrau). In iii. 48, 2; 
v. 43, 4 j ix. 18, 1; ix. 62, 4; ix. 85, 10 ; ix. 98, 9, it is called 
girishthd (found on a mountain). In another place, ix. 113, 3, it is 
declared to have been brought by the daughter of the sun from the 
place where it had been nourished by Paijanya, the rain-god, when 
the Gandharvas took it, and infused into it sap (Pa/rjanya-vyiddham 
mahisham tarn sdryasya d/ahitd 'hhasrat { (am gandhaarvdif praty agyi- 
hhnan taffi some rasam ddadhuh). In ix. 82, 3, as we have seen above, 
p. 142, Parjanyu is said to be the father of Soma ; and in A.V. 
xix. 6,’ 16, the god is said to have sprung from Purusha (rdjna'h 
Somasya . . . .jdtasya Purushdd adhi). 

In other passages a Gandharva is connected with the soma-plant, the 
sphere (yada) of which he is said to protect, and all the forms of which 
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lie is said to manifest, is. 83, 4; iz. 85, 12 (ffandkarvafi^Uid 
padam asya rakihati | •Wrdhoo gandharvo adhi naJte i&fhB.d, vidva rUpSki 
praiichakshdno asya). The Aitare^a Biihmana has the following stoiy 
regarding the mode in which the gods obtained goma from the Gand- 
harras, i. 27. Somo vai raja gandhameshv asU | tarn devui cha rishayai 
eha alhyadhyayan “katham ayam asmdn somU raji agochhei” iti ^ s& 
Vug abraxnt “ strikamah mi gandharvak | mdya eva strigp, hhutgya, 
panayadhvam” iti “Na” iti devuh, ahruvan “hathaii myaih tmd rU' 
syama” iti | so, ’bravlt “krlnlta eva j yarhi vava vo tttayd arthdthavitS 
tarhy eva vo ’ham punar dgantdsmi” iti \ “tathd’^iti 1 tayS mahdna- 
gnyd Ihutayd Somam rdjdnam akrinan \ ^ “King Soma was among 
the Gandharvas. The gods and rishis desired him, and said ‘Ho{tr 
shall wo get him to come to us ? ’ Vach said, ‘ The Gandharvas are * 
fond of females; buy him in exchange for me turned into a female.’ 
They answered, * No: how can we live without thee ? ’ She rejoined, 

‘ Buy him, and whenever you have occasion for me I shall return to 
you.’ They agreed, and bought Mng Soma with Vaoh turned into a 
female, quite naked [*.«. unchaste].’’ See Professor Haug’s translation 
of this Brahmana, p. 59, and compare pp. 201 ff.; 294; and 400. 

In the S’atapatha Brahmana iii. 2, 4, 1 IF., it is related that the 
soma existed formerly in the sky, whilst the gods were here (on earth). 
They desired to get it, that they might employ it in sacrifice. The 
Gayatrl flew to bring it for them. While she was carrying it off the 
Gandharva Vibhavasu robbed her of it. The gods became aware ^f 
this, and knowing the partiality of the Gandharvas for females (com¬ 
pare iii. 9, 3, 20, and A.V. iv. 37, 11 f.), they sent Vach, the goddess 
of speech, to got it from them, which she succeeded in doing (Divi vai 
somah dsit | atha iha devdh \ te deva^ akdmayanta “ d nah somo gacKhet 

See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon under the word Gandhana. 

The Taitt. Br. n. 1,6,5 (pp. 90 ff. of Indian Office MS.), tells the same story, 
hot says that they turned Vach into a woman one year old; and that after she had 
gone they induced her to come back by singing (the Gandharvas, whom she had left, 
meanwhile reciting a prayer, or incantation), and hence women love a man who sings 
{tarn aomam dhriyamantwi gandharvo Viavavasuh paryamhak^t \ . te devdh 

abntvan “atrtkdmdh vai gandharvdh atriga niehhrinama" iti | ie Vdcham 
etrigam ekahagariim hfitva taga nirahrman \ aa rohid-rupam hritvd gandharve- 
Ikgo 'pakramya atiah^hat | tad rohito jamna | te devah abruvan “ apa guahmad 
ahramln via aaman updtyirtiate vihvagai” iii | brahma gandharvatf avadatm | agdgan 
devdh I ad devdn gdgatah updvarttata \ tasmdd gdgantam atrigah im/iagimte | 
hdmakd enam atrigo bhavanti ga evam veda). 
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imax -IgaUna yagemahi'* iti j .... 2. Teihyo gSyairt tomam aefika 
apataf 1 tasyat dharmtyai gandharvo VUvSvaauh paryammhnSt j U 
devah avidu^ “prachyuto mi parai^t somah J atha no na dgachhati | 
gandharv&h vai paryamoshishur ” iti ] U ha uchw “ yoshit-hdmSh vai 
gandharvSh | VOcham evs ebhyah prahinmdma | s& nah saha somma 
dgetmuhyati’' iti f teh'kyo Vdcham prdhinvan sd endn saha somena 
dgachhat. , And in xi. 2, 8, it is said: “ The soma existed in the 
^y. The Gayatrl became a bird, and brought it” (disi vai Somah 
dslt gdyatri\)ayo Ihdtvd ’’karat). See also the SUtapatha Brah- 
mana, iii. 4, 3, IS*, and iii. 6, 2, 2-18, towards the close of which 
passage, as well as in iii. 9, 3, 18, the Gandharvas arc spoken of as 
the guardians of the soma {somorakahdh) ; and Taitt. Sank. vL 1, 6,1, 5. 

(4) Soma’s m'ves. 

The Taitt. Sanh., ii. 3, 5, 1, relates that Prajiipati had thirty-three 
daughters whom he gave to king Soma. Soma, however, frequented 
the society of Rohinl only. This aroused the jealousy of the rest, who 
returned to their father. Soma followed, and asked that they should 
go back to him, to which, however, Prajupati would not agree till 
Soma had promised to associate with them all equally. Ho agreed; 
but again behaved as before, when he was seized with consumption, 
etc. ^Prajapates trayastrimSad duliitarah dsan | tdh Somdya rdjne 
'dpdat I tusafh Pohinlm upait \ tdh irshyantlh ptimr agaehhan 1 tdh 
anvait ) tdh punar aydehata ( tdh asmai na punar adadut | so ’bravid 
“ ritmn amlshva yathd samdvacbhah upaishyumi atha te punar ddsydmi” 
iti I sa ritam dmit | tdh asmai punar adadut \ tdsdrh Itohinim eva 
upait I yaJtshma drchhat). In the Taitt. Br. ii. 3, 10, 1 ff., another 
story is told of Soma. Prajapati ci’eated him; and after him the three 
Yedas, which he took into his hanth Now, Sita Savitri loved Soma, 
while he loved S'raddha. Sita came to her father Prajapati, and, 
saluting him, asked to be allowed to approach him with her complaint. 
She loved Soma, she said, while he loved S'raddha. Prajapati made 
for her a paste formed of a sweet smelling substance, to which he 
imparted potency by the recitation of certain formulas, and then 
painted it upon her forehead. She then returned to Soma, who in¬ 
vited he*.'to approach him. She desired him to promise her his 
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society, and to tell her what he had in his hand; whereupon h^igave 
her the three Vedas; and in consequence women always ask for some 
gift as a price for their embraces', etc. The Brahmana goes en to 
recommend the use of the same paste, prepared with the same formulas, 
as a specific for producing love or good will (J^i^apatih SomaSt rajanam 
asnjata \ taih trayo vedah anv asrijyanta \ ta.4 haste 'hwruta | athaha 
Sits, Saviiri Somam rujanaih ehakame ] S’raddMm u sa chahame | su ha 
pitaram Prajiipatim upasasdra | tam ha xlcdcha ^‘namas te astu 
gavahi | upa tvd ayuni (2) pra tea apadye | Somam va» rdjdnam Udmaye 
Sroddham u sa kdmayaie" iti | tasyai u ha stiogaram alankurani 
halpayiiod dasahotdram purasiad vydichyuya chaturhot&ram daJeshinatah 
panehahotdram paiehat shaddhoturam uttaratah saptahotdram uparishtSt 
samhharaU patnihhiS oIm mukhe alankritya | 3. Asya arddham vavruja | • 
tdik ha vdlkshya uvdeha “ upa ma varttasva ” iti | taih ha uvaeha “ hho 
gantum (the commentator explains the phrase as if ho read Ihogam tu) 
me dehakshva { etan me dekakshva yat te pdndv ” iti | tasyai u trin 
veddn pradadau | tasmad u ha striyo Ihogam eva hdrayante). 

(5) Properties ascribed to the soma-juice or its presiding deity. 

The juice of this plant is said to be an immortal’®* draught, i. 84, 4 
{jyeshtham amartyam wodamy which the gods love, ix. 85, 2 {daksha 
devdndm asi hi priyo madah) ; ix. 109, 15 {pibanti asya vihe devaso 
gobhih krltasya nribhih sufasya),^ to be medicine for a sick man,*viii. 
61, 17 (tad diurasya bheshajam). AU the gods drink of it, ix. 109,*15 
(pibanti asya viSve depdsah). The god who is its personification is said 
to clothe whatever is naked, and to heal whatever is sick; through 
him the blind sees, and the lame walks abroad, viii. 68, 2 (abhy urnoti 
yan nagnam bhishakti cisvam yat turam \ pra im andhah khyat nih krona 
bhuf); X. 25, 11. He is the guardian of men’s bodies, and occupies 
their every member, viii. 48, 9 (tvaM hi nas tanvalf soma gopdjf gatre 
gdtre nishasattha nfiehakshuh). 

*98 Xhis medos, according to Sayana, that it has no deadly effects, likg other in¬ 
toxicating drinks (mmapSmujanyo mado maddntara-vat nmrako »a bhavati ity arthah). 

888 Xho Taitt. Sr. i. 3, 3, 2, says that soma is the host nonrishmont of the go^, 
and wine of men, and ibid. 4, that soma is a male and the wine a female, and the two 
make a pair (etad vai &ad»Sm paramam annam yat somah etad manmhyUwm yat 
surd I 4. Furmn mi somah strl surd | tan mitliumm). 
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(6) Divine pfnners attrihuled to Soma. 

A variety of divine attribuisss and operations are ascribed to 
Soma. As Professor Whitney observes, he is “addressed as a god in 
the highest strains of adrlation and veneration; all powers belong to 
him; all blessings are 'iesought of him, as his to bestow ” (Journ. 
Amer. Or. Soo. iii. 299). He is said to be asura, divine (ix. 73, 1; 
g;^'74, 7), and the soul of sacrifice, iitma pajnasya (ix. 2,10; ix. 6, 8). 
He isimmortal, amrtia (i. 43, 9), and confers immortality on gods and 
men, i. 91, 1, 6, If ; viii. 48, 3, quoted above, p. 90, note; ix. 106, 
8 {ivd>n devuto amritdya ham papuh); ix. 108, 3 (tvam hi anga daivyO, 
pavamuna janimdni dywnattama amritatvaya ghouhayah) ; ix. 109, 3 (era 
' amritdya mahe kshayaya sa iuhro ariha divyah ptydehaff).*^ In a passage 
(ix. 113, 7 ff.) where the joys of paradise are more distinctly antici¬ 
pated and more fervently implored than in most other parts of the Rig- 
veda. Soma is addressed as the god from whom the gift of future felicity 
is expected. Thus it is there said: yatra jyotir ajaeram yatmin lolce 
evar hitam | taamin mum dhehi pavomdna mnrite loke akshite \ yatra 
raja Vaivasvato yatruvarodhanani divah \ yatramur yahvatir upas taira 
mum amritam kridhi \ 7. “Place me, o purified god, in that everlasting 
and imperishable world where there is eternal light and glory. 0 Inda 
(soma), flow for Indra. 8. Make me Jinmortal in the world where 
king Vaivasyata (Yama, the son of Vivasvat,) lives, where is the 
innermost sphere of the sky, where those groat waters flow.” The 
three following verses may be reserved for the section on Tama. 

Soma exhilarates Vanina, Mitra, Indra, Vishnu, the Maruts, the 
other gods, Vayu, Heaven and Earth, ix. 90, 5 {matsi Soma Varunam 
matsi Mitram maUi Indram Indo pavamuna Vuhnum | matsi iardho 
m&rutam matsi devan matsi mahdm Indram Indo madaya)', ix. 97, 42 
[gnatsi Vayum ishfaye rudhase cha matsi Mitrd.-varun& pdyamanalf \ 
matsi iardho marutam matsi devan matsi Dyuva-prithivl deva Soma). 
Both gods and men resort to him, saying that his juice is sweet, viiL 
48, 1 (viive yaih dsva^ uta martyaso madhu Iruvanto alhi sanoharanti). 
By him '(but see p. 270) the Adityas are .strong, and the earth vast, x. 
85, 2 (somena Aditydh halinal} somena pfithivi mahi). He is the friend, 

<r 

In regard to the manner in which the gods acquired immortality, see the S’atap 
Hr. ix. 1 ff. quoted above p. 14, note 21. 
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helper, and aonl of Indra, ir. 28, 1 (fvS ynja tava tat toma t^hye 
Indro apo mantmt sasrutas hah | 2. T<iS. yt§& ni Ihidai Siiryaaya Indrai 
ehakraffi tahatS todyah Indo) ; ix.,S5, 3 {atma Indrasya himagiy, z. 
25, 9 {Indragymdo iiuah sakM), whose vigour he stamulates, iz. 76, 2 
{Indrasya Sushmam trayan), and whom he ^uccdtars in his conflicts 
with Vjitra, iz. 61, 22 (j/afy Indram Hvitha i^ntrSya hantave). He 
rides in the same chariot with Indra, Indrena taratham (ix. 87, 9; 
iz. 103, 6). He has, however, winged maaes of his own, and a te^ 
like Vayu, ix. 86, 37 (iiana^ imd bhuvandni viya$e yujunah' Indo 
haritah tuparnyah) ; ix. 88, 3 {v&yur na yo niyutvdt M(aydmd). He 
ascends his filter in place of a cor, and is armed with a thousand- 
pointed shaft, ix. 83, 5 ; ix. 86, 40 {pavitra-rathah lahasrahh yishtih). 
His weapons which, like a hero, he grasps in his hand, ix. 76, 2 
{iuro na dhatte ayudhd gdbhasfyok), are sharp and terrible, ix. 61, 30 
(Ihlmani ayudha tigmdni), and his bow swift-darting, ix. 90, 3 {tigma- 
yudhah kghipradhama). He is the slayer of Vjritra, vritrahan, or vrd- 
trahantama (i. 95, 5 ; ix. 24, 6; ix. 25, 3; ix. 28, 3; x. 25, 9), and, 
like Indra, the destroyer of foes, and overthrower of cities, ix. 61, 2; 
ix. 88, 4 {Indro na yo maha karmani ehakrir hantu. vjitrdnum asi 
Soma pUrhhit). In ix. 5, 9, he appears to receive the epithet of 
prajapati, lord of creatures. He is the creator and father of the gods, 
ix. 42, 4 {hrandan devan ajijetnai) ; ix. 86, 10 {pita devanaih janils. 
vibhiivaeuh); ix. 87, 2 {piid devdndM janitd sndakshaii) i ix. 109, 4; 
the generator of hymns, of Dyaus, of Ppithivi, of Agni, of Suryh, of 
Indra, and of Vishnu, ix. 96, 5 {Somah pavate janitd matlnum janitd 
Dim ja/nitd Prithivydh | janitd Agner janitd Suryaeya janitd Indraeya 
janitota Viehnoh). He dispels the darkness, i. 91, 22 {fvadijyotishd vi 
tamo vavartha) ; ix. 66, 24 {iukram jyotir ajljanat | krishnd tamdmoi 
janghanat), lights up the gloomy nights, vi. 39, 3 {ayadt dyotayad 
adyuto vi aktdn) ; and has created and lighted up the' sun, the great 
luminary common to all mankind, vi. 44, 23 (aya^ sftrye adadkdj 
jyotir antah) ; ix. 61, 16 {pavamdno ajijamd divai chitradi na ianya- 
tum I jyotir vaisvdnaram bfikat) ; ix. 97, 41 {ajayayat sUrye jyotir 
Indufi) ; ix. 107, 7 (d fdrygrh rohayo divi) ; ix. 110, 3 {t^'ljano hi 
pavamdna Suryam). He stretched out the atmosphere, i. 91, 22 {team 
d tatantha uru an^rikoham) ; vi. 47, 3 f.; and in oonc^ with the 
Fathers {Pitriij, the Sky and the Earth, viiL 48, 13 {tvam Soma pitfi- 
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Ihi^ ta&vidano am dyavdprithitH S tatantha). He is the upholder of 
the shy and the<3ustainer of the earth, keeping the two apart, vi. 44, 
24 ^ayam dySnapriOtinl vi skdbhaypt) ; vi. 47, 5 {ayam mahan mahata, 
skamWianena tid dydm astalhndd vfishahho ma/rutv&n) ; is. 87, 2 (vith- 
(ambho divo dharuhah pr^HivySh) ; ix. 89, 6; ix. 109, 6. He pro¬ 
duced in the sacrifices the two divine worlds, which are kindly disposed 
to men, ix. 98, 9 (sa tdiit yajaeahu mdiiavl Indur Janishfa rodaai | dm>o 
J^i). He is king of gcds and men, ix. 97, 24 (rdjd devdndm ida 
marfydndm), elejrated over all worlds [or beings] like the divine sun, 
ix. 54, 3 (ayaffi msvdni tiahthati pandno bhmanopari j some dmo na 
turyah). All creatures are in his hand, ix. 89, 6 {vihdh uta kshitoyo 
Jmte His laws are like those of king Vanina, i. 91, 3 ; ix. 

88, 8 {rdjno nu U Varnnasya rratdni) ; and he is prayed to forgive 
their violation, and to be gracious as a father to a son, and to deliver 
from death, viii. 48, 9 {yat te vayam pramindma vratdni sa no mrila 
sushahhd deva vasya^i) ; x. 25, 3 {nta vratdni Soma U pra aham 
mindmi pdhjd \ adha piteva sunave vi vo made mrila no ablii chid 
vadhad vivahahase). He is thousand-eyed, ix. 60, 1, 2 {sahasra- 
chakshas), and sees and knows all creatures, and hurls the irre¬ 
ligious into the abyss, ix. 73, 8 (ridvun aa visrd bhuvanu ’bhi pas- 
yati ava ajushtun vidhyati karte avratdn); and guards the lives of all 
moving beings as a cowherd tends his cattle, x. 25, 6 (pasim na Soma 
rakshaaipurntrd viahthitam jagat | samdkrinoshi jlvase vi vo made viivd 
aampaiyan bhuvanu vivakahaae). He is the chief and most fiery of the 
formidable, the most heroic of heroes, the most bountiful of the benefi¬ 
cent, and as a warrior he is always victorious,"® ix. 66, 16 (mahdn asi 

Compare some additional passages quoted in the 4th vol. of this work, p. 98 f. 

‘in In ix. 96, 16, 19, his weapons are referred to; in vi. 44, 22, he is said to hare 
robbed his malignant father of his weapons and his magical derices (ayam ecasya 
pifur dyudh&ni Indur amttshndd aaivaaya indydA). It is related in the Ait. Br. 
i. 14, that there was formerly war between the gods and the Asuras. They fought 
together in the oast, south, west, and north, and in all these quarters the Asuras 
were victorious. In the north-cast, however, the gods were not ovorcome, for that is 
the unconquerable iregion.” The gods ascribed their former defeats to the fact of 
their having no king, and agreed to make Soma their monarch, after which they were 
victorious on all the points of the compass (DevasSrah vai eshu lokeahu aamayatanta | 
tatatf etaaySm prdehydm dia'i ayatanta | tdma tato ’surah lyayan | . tc udtehySSi 

praehydm diii ayatanta \ te tato na pardjayanta \ aa eahd dig aparSJita \ ... .te 
devuti abruvam "ardjatayd vai m jayanti ) rqjanam karmamahai" | “tatKd” 
iti I te somam'Atianam akurvau | te somena rajna aarrih dido ’jayan). 
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gomajj/eshfhai ugr&nS.m Indo ojishfhah | yudlivS, san ^aivai jigetha ^17. 
Yah ugrelhgaS chid qjlgan iUrehhgaS chit iuratmrah \^h-ilridahhyai chid 
mamMyan). He conquers for his .worshippers cows, chariots, hcJtses, 
gold, heaven, water,—a thousand desirable things,^ix. 78, 4 {gqjin mh 
lomo ratlmjid hiranyajit svarjid ahjii pivatt aaJv^rajtt), and every thing, 
viii. 68, 1 (mkajit). He is a wise rishi, vim. 68, 1 {rishir viprgh 
kavyem) ; strong, skilful, onmisoient, prolific, glorious, i. 91, 2 {tvam 
Soma Iratuhhih suJcratur IJiut team dahhai^^sudaksho vikavedd^ | tvq^. 
Cfuhd vrishatvebhir mahitvd dyumnebhir dyumni abhavo nrichakihah). 
He is the priest of the gods, the leader of poets, a lishi among sages, 
a bull among wild animals, a falcon among kites, an axe in the 
woods, ix. 96, 6 {braJmd devdndm padavth ha^vlndm rishir viprdndtnr 
makisko mrigdndm | syeno gridhrdndm svadhitir vandndm). He is 
an unconquerable protector from enemies; i. 91, 21 {ashdlham yutsu 
pritandsu paprim); x. 25, 7 (team nah Soma vikato gopdlf addbhyo 
bhava I sedim rdjann apa sridJuih'). If he desires that his votaries 
shall live, they do not die, i. 91, 6 {tvam cha soma no vaso jlcdtuM na 
mardmake). In viii. 48, 7, he is prayed to prolong their lives, as the 
sun the days {Soma rdjan pra nah dyumshi tdrir ahdniva suryo vasa- 
rdni). In x. 69, 4, ho is prayed not to abandon tho worshipper to 
death {mo shu nah mrityave pard ddh). Tho friend of a god 
like him cannot suffer, i. 91, 8 {na rishyet tedtavah salchd). The 
friendship and intimacy of such a god i* eagerly desired, ix. 66, 18 
{vrinlmahe sakhydya vrimmahe yujydyd). In x. 30, 5, he is said to 
rejoice in the society of the waters, as a man in that of beautiful 
young women {ydbhih somo modatc harshaU cha kalydnlbhir yuvatihhir 
m maryah). 


(7) Soma associated with other gods. 

Soma is associated with Agni as an object of adoration in i. 93, 1 flf. 
In verse 5 of that hymn those two gods are said to have placed the 
luminaries in the sky {ywctm etdni divi roehandni AgnU cha Soma 
suiratu adhaftam). In the saipe way Soma and Fuslian are conjoined 
in ii. 40, 1 ff., where various attributes and frmetions of a magnificent 
character are asoribed^to them. Thus, in verse 1, they are said to be 
the generators of wealth, and of heaven and earth, to have been bom 
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the^ardians the whole oniveKe, and to have heett made by the 
goda the centre "of immortality {janana rayln&ih janand divo Janand 
prithivyUk | j&tau vihasya bhuvano^ya gopau devd^ akrinvann anifitasya 
nabhim). The one has made his abode in the sky, and the other on 
the earth, and in the atupospher# (verse 4). The one has produced all 
tlje worlds, and the otbsr moves onward beholding all things (verse 5) 
(4. IKti any ah sadana^t dkakrt uchchd prithivyam myo adhi amtarikshe | 
Vihdni anyo hhuvana'Jajdna mham anyo aihichalshana^ eti). In 
vi. 72, and vii. 404, Soma and Indra are celebrated in company. In 
the first of these> hymns they are said to dispel darkness, to destroy 
revilers, to bring the sun and the light, to prop up the sky with sup- 
•ports, and to have spread out mother earth (verse 1. Ymaih SuryaM 
vmdathur ymam svar vtsvd tamdmsi ahatadi nidai eha | 2. Vdsayathah 
ushdaam ut suryam nayatho jyotkhd tdha | vpa dydih skambhathub tkam- 
bhanena aprathatam priihivlm mutarain vi). In vii. 104, their ven¬ 
geance is invoked against Hakshases, Yatudhanas, and other enemies. 

Hymn vi. 74, is dedicated to the honour of Soma and Budra con¬ 
jointly. The two gods, who are said to be armed with sharp weapons 
(tigmayudhau tigmuheti) are there supplicated for blessings to man 
and beast, for healing remedies, and for deliverance from sin {iaSi no 
Ihutadi dvipade iam chatuahpaie | etdni aime vikva tandshu bhesha/dni 
dhattam \ ava tyatam tnunehaUm yan no aati tandBhu baddham kritam 
mo asmat). 


(8) Soma in the poif-vedie age a name of the moon. 

In the post-vedic age the name Soma came to be commonly applied 
to the moon and its regent. Even in the Big-veda, some traces of this 
application seem to be discoverable. Thus in x. 85, 2 ff. (which, how¬ 
ever, Professor Both regards as of comparatively modem date: HI. of 
Nir. p. 147), there appears to be an allusion to the double sense of the 
word: 2. Somendditydh balinak Somena pfithivz mahl | atho nakehat- 
trdndm eshdm upgethe Somah dhitah, | 3. Somam many ate papiedn yat earn- 
pimahaMi oahadhim | Somam yam brahmdm vidurnataeydknatikaichana | 
4. Aehhadvidhdnair gupito bdrhataih Soma rakahita^ | grdvydm it (fin- 
van tiahthaai na te aindtipdrthivah | 5. Tat tvd devdh prapibanti tatah 
dpydyate puna^ | Vdyu^ Somaaya rakahitd aanidnam mdaa^ dkfiti^ | 
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“ 2. By Soma the Adityas are strong; by Soma the earth is great^ and 
Soma is placed in the centre of these stArs. 3. Wllen they crush the 
plant, he who drinks regards it as Soma. Of him whom the pfiests 
regard as Soma (the moon) no one drinks. 4. Protected by those who 
shelter thee, and preserved by thy guardians,““'thou, Soma, hearest 
the sound of the crushing-stones; but no earthly being tastes thpe. 
5. When the gods drink thee, o god, thou inoreasbst again. Vayu is the 
guardian of Soma: the month is a part 4>f the years.” In 
Atharva-veda the following half-verse occurs, xi, 6, f: Smo mS. dew 
munchatu yam ahuS ekattdramah iti | “ May the god Soma free me, he 
whom they call the moon.” And in the Satapatha Brahmana, i. 6, 4, 
5; xi. 1, 3, 2; xi. 1, 3, 4, and xi. 1, 4, 4, we have the words: E»M 
mi Some raja devanum annarh. yat ehandramuh | “This king Soma, 
who is the moon, is the food of the gods.” Similarly in xi. 1, 3, 3: 
ehaadramah vai Some devdnSm annum \ “ Soma is the moon, the food 
of the gods.” See also i. 6, 3, 24 ; Suryah*eva agneya^ | chandrama^ 
taumyah | “ The sun has the nature of Agni, the moon of Soma; ” and 
xii. 1, 1, 2: Some vai elumdramdh | “ Soma is the moon.” In v. 3, 3, 
12, and in ix. 4, 3, 16, Soma is said to bo the king of the Brahmana 
{Somo ’makam hruhmanatidm raja). In the Yishnn Purana (book i. 
chap. 22, p. 85 of "Wilson’s translation, vol. 2, Dr. Hall’s ed.) the 
double character of Soma is indicated in these words: “ Brahma ap¬ 
pointed Soma to be monarch of the stars and planets, of Brahmans and 
of plants, of sacrifices and of austere devotions” {nahhattra-graha- 
viprandm vlntdMm ehapy aiesMtah | Somam rujye dadau Brahma yaj- 
namth tapae&m api). 


“I® The word so rendered is dSr/uttaif^ In the lexicon of liohtIing;k and Both, 
*.r., its sense is said to bo doubtful. Professor Weber (Ind. St. v. 178 ff. where 
these verses, with the rest of the hymn in which they occur, is translated and anno¬ 
tated) renders it “ lofty ones ” (Erhabcnc). langlois makes it “overseers.” The 
moon is mentioned t^ain in verses 18 and 19. In E.V. viii. 71, 8, Soma spai'kling 
in the cups is compared to the moon shining on the waters (yo apm ehandramSh im 
somai cAamutAu dadfiae | piba id atyh tvam liitAe). See Frofes|or Benfey’s note on 
B.V. L 84,15, in his Orient and Occident, ii 246. , 

WeW and Langlois take tmsaA for a nominative. Bohtlingk and Both rate 
the passage under mas, thus making it a genitive. 
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SECTION XVIL 

BKIHASPATI AND BEAHMANASPATI. 

I will commenco my description of this god with a translation of tho 
account given of him in Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon: “ Brihaspaii, 
alternating with Brahmanaspati, is the name of a deity in whom the 
action of the worshipper upon the gods is personified. He is the 
suppliant, the saerificer, Jhe priest, who intercedes with the gods on 
hehalf of men, and protects them against tho wicked. Hence he 
appears as the prototype of the priests, and the priestly order; and is 
also designated as the purohita of tho divine community.” The ancient 
Indian conception of this deity is more fully explained in Professor 
Beth’s dissertation on “Brahma and the Brahmans,”*® in the first 
volume of the Journal of the German Oriental Society, pp. 66 If., 
where the author well points out the essential difference between tho 
original idea represented in this god and those expressed in most of the 
o'.'’er and older divinities of the Veda, consisting in the fact that the 
latter are personifications of various departments of nature, or of 
physical forces, while the former is the product of moral ideas, and 
an impersonation of the power of devotion. Prom this paper I ex¬ 
tract the following remarks: “Brahma, on the other hand [in con¬ 
tradistinction to dova], has an entirely different point of departure, 
and significance. Its original sense,, as easily discovered in tho Vedic 
hymns, is that of prayer; not praise or thanksgiving, hut that simeies 
of invocation wlpoh, with the force of the will directed to the god, 
desires to draw him to the worshipper, and to obtain satisfaction from 
him. It denotes the impetuous supplication which was natural to that 
ancient faith, and which sought, as it were, to wrest from the god the 

*** Parfiwjs of this paper were long ago translated by me in the Benares Magazine. 
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boon which it demanded” (p. 6?). “Immediately derired fro^j thie 
nenter noun brahma is the name of the god BrahmiCnaspati, who is, in 
many respects, a remarkable deiQr. His entire character is sifth as 
does not belong to the earliest stage of the Vedm mythical creations, 
but points to a second shape which the leligious consciousness en¬ 
deavoured to take, without, however, being»able actually to carry it 
fully into effect. The entire series of the prtncipal divinities of the 
Veda belongs to the domain of natural syillbolism, which appears Jgre 
more decided, unmixed, and transparent than perhaps among any other 
people of the Tndo-germanic race, but which, on Ais account, is also 
less rich in references to other departments of life, and has not been 
able to get beyond a certain uniformity. But Brahmanaspati is one ef 
the divine beings who do not stand immediately within the circle of • 
physical life, but form the transition from it to the moral life of the 
human spirit. In him, the lord or protector of prayer, is seen the 
power and dignity of devotion, the energetic action of the will upon 
the gods who are the personifications of natural objects, and im¬ 
mediately upon nature. And it may still be plainly perceived in 
what manner this god, as a new-comer, was introduced into the circle 
of mythological beings already established, and could only find a place 
by the side of the other gods, or by supplanting them.*"* 

“ Indra is the highest god of the Vedic faith, or, at least, the one 
whose action has the most immediate bearing on the welfare of men. 
He is tlie god of the friendly noon-day firmament, which, after all 
obscurations, again shines anew, on which the fertility of the earth 
and the tranquility and enjoyment of human existence depend. And 
the prayer which most frequently recurs in the Veda, and is addressed 
to Indra, is that he will counteract the attempts of the cloud-demon 
who threatens to carry away the fertilizing waters of the sky, or holds 
them shot up in the caverns of the mountains, will pour forth those 
waters, fertilize the earth, and bestow nourishment on men and cattle. 
How, if the essence of the god Brahmagaspati really expresses, as the 
name imports, the victorious power of prayer, then -^e should^ find him 
in this circle of myths, more <han in any other. And in point of fact 

•"* “All the gods wljoso names are compounded with pati (‘lord of ’—) must be 
reckoned among the more recent, r.y. Vachaspati, VSstoshpati, Kshetrasya pati. They 
were the produets of reflection. ’ 


18* 
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he appear along 'with Indra in that conflict of his against the 
flend, and that tco in such la way that a department of labour is 
assigned to him, which, in most offthe other hymns, is appropriated 
exclusively to Indra. And, finally, in some few passages, it is ha 
who, aU alone, brealcs through the caverns of Bala, in order to bring 
to Ught the concealed trtasures of the fertilizing water, or, according 
to the figurative language employed, the cows with abundant milk ” 
(pp. 71 ff.). 

After quoting H.V. ii. 24, 3 f. (which will be cited below) Professor 
Both proceeds: “ It is therefore brahma, prayer, with which the god 
breaks open the hiding place of the enemy. Prayer pierces through to 
the object of its desire, and attains it. And if now we should seek 
to discover, in the natural phenomenon to which reference is made, 
■viz., in the storm, that force which so mightily breaks through the 
hostile bulwarks, it is the lightning alone which con be the outward 
symbol of the victorious god. Brahmanaspati is, therefore, called the 
‘shining,’ the * gold-coloured ’ (v. 43, 12). The thunder is his voice” 
(p. 74). Again : “ Brahmanaspati’s domain extends still farther; it 
reaches as far as the efficacy of invocation. He succours also in 
battle (B..V. -yi. 73, 2)” (p. 74). “And, finally, a widely extended 
creative power is ascribed to him in the remarkable verses of a hymn of 
the tenth mandala (68, 8 fif.) attributed to Ayasya of the race of 
Angiras” (p. 75). 


(1) Pottages in which Brihatpati and Brahmanatpati are celebrated. 

I subjoin one entire hymn and portions of some others, which will 
illustrate the characteristics ascribed to Brahmanaspati in the Eig- 
voda, and 'will shew how that name alternates with Byihaspati in 
different verses of the same composition. 

E.y. ii. 28,1. Ganan&ih tvO. gampatiiii havamahe havim lavlnSm wpama- 
iraeastamam \ jyeshthar^'am brahmandm Brahmanaspate a mh fyinvann 
utage t1d& eadanam { 2. DevSis chit te asurya praohetato Bfihaspate yajni- 
yam bhugam Anaiuh | utriih iva t&ryo jyotishu maho viivethdm ij janitd 
hrahmanam ati | Z. Avibadhya parirapas tamufati cha jyotishmantanx ra- 
iham ritosya fishthasi \Brihaspate bhlmam omitradambharum rahshohanain 
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foWMidaih ttarvidam | 4. SunltAhir naytui trUyatt janafn ya»,^h- 
yain daiad na tarn amho oinaBat | hrahmadvUfuu tafano mcmywnir tut 
JSrtiatjiate mahi tai te mahitvambn \ 5. Na tam amho na duHtwnt 
hutaiehana nSrStayas titirur na dvay&vinah \ vih^h id asmad dhvarato 
vi budhoie ya0i tugopd^ rahhasi BrahmanatpaU ^ 6. Tvafn, no gopa^ 
pathikrid viehahhanat tava vrataya matihMr jaranuAe | Br%ha»paU,yo 

no abhi kvaro dadhe svd tam marmariu dmhhutA. haratvatl I 7. Bla vd 

• 

yo no marchaydd andgaio ardtlvd marla^ \dnuho vfilca^ | BfiJtatpflte 
apa tam vartaya patha^ mgadi no asyai devavUaye kfidhi | 8. Trdtdram 
tvd taniLndih havdmahe avatpartar tidhivaktdram asmayvm, | Bjiha^aU 
dmanido ni barhaya md durevd^ uttaraih, tumnam un nasan | 9 
(=1^^. iii, 11). Tvayd vayam tuvfidhd Brahmanatpate tpdrhd vatli 
mantuhyd d dadimahi | yaj no dare talito yd^ ardtayo abhi tanti jam- ' 
bhaya tdh anapnasah | 10. Tcayd vayam uttamaih dhlmahi vayo Bfihao- 
pate papri^ lasnind yujd \ md no duiiamso abhidipsur iiata pra suiam- 
edh matibhis tdriehimahi | 11. Anantido vfiihabho jagmir dhavaih niih- 
(aptd iatrum pritandm sdmhih | asi tatyah finaydif Brahmanaspate 
ugrasya chid damitd vlluhanhinah [ 12. Adevena manasd yo rishyanyati 
ididm ugro manyamdno jighdSisati | Brihaopate md pranak tatya no 
vadho ni karma manyufii durwasya kardhatalf | 13. Bhareahu havyo 
namatopatadyo gantd vdjethu sanitd dhanam dhanam | vihd^ id aryo 
abhidiptvo mfidho Bj-iha»patir vi vavarha rathdn iva \ 14. Tejishthayd 
tapani rakshasat tapa ye tvd nide dadhire dpishtanlryam | avis tat kpishva 
yad asat te ukthyam Brihaspate vi parirapo ardaya \ 15. Bpihaspate ati 
yad aryo arhdd dyumad vibhdti kratumaj janeshu \ yad dldayat iawd 
j-itaprajdta tad asmdsu dra/vinam dhehi chitram | 16. Md nah stenebhyo 
ye abhi druhas pads nirdmino ripavo ’nneshujagridhuh | d devdndm ohate 
vi vrayo hfidi Bpihaspate na pa/rah sdmno viduh | 17. Viivebhyo hi tvd 
bhuvanebhyas pari Thashfa janat sdmna^ admnah kavi^ | sa pinaehid 
finaydh Brahmanaspatir druho hantd mahajf pitasya dhartari \ 18. 
Tava kriye vi ajihita parvato gavd'Bt gotram udasrijo yad Angiralf | 
Indrena yujd tamasd parivjritam Brihaspate nir aphm aubjo arnavam J 
19. Brahmanaspate tvam asya yantd saktasya bodhi tahayaih ehajinva j 
viivaSt tad bhadrarh yad a/santiAevdh bjihad vadema vidathe auvlrd^ | 
Although the translatioii urhich I subjoin is vesrj imperfect, and I 
am uncertain as to the sense of many words and phrases occurring in 
it, the general sense is clear and undoubted s 
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“\We inToke thee, Brahmanaspati, the commander of hosts,*" the 
■wise, the most fiighly renowned of sages, the monarch of prayers; 
do ttion h6ar ns, and take thy pla(% on onr hearth, bringing succour. 
2. Even the gods have, o divine Bphaspati, obtained the worshipful 
portion of thee, who art tsrise: as the great sxm by his light generates 
rays, so art thou the geflerator of all prayers. 3. Overcoming demons 
and darkness, thou standest upon the luminous, awftil, foe-subduiug, 
ra’-shas-slaying, cow-pen-cloaving, heaven-reaching, chariot of the 
ceremonial. 4.'' By thy wise guidance thou leadest and preservest 
men; no calamity'can befal him who offers gifts to thee; thou vexest, 
and overcomest the wrath of, the enemy of devotion; this, o Bfihas- 
pati, constitutes thy greatness. 5. No calamity or misfortune from 
any quarter, neither foes nor deceivers, can overwhelm the man— 
(thou repellest from him all evil spirits)—whom thou, a sure protector, 
dost guard, o Brahmanaspati. 6. Thou art the wise guardian who opens 
for us a way; with hymns we pay homage to thy sovereign power. 
Brihaspati, may his own hot ill luck destroy the man who devises evil 
against us. 7. Whatever hostile mortal, powerful *“ and rapacious, 
assails us who are innocent, do thou, Bjihaspati, turn him away from 
our path, and enable us easily to reach the feast of the gods, 8. We 
invoke thee, o deliverer, who art the protector of our bodies, and our 
partial patron; destroy, o Bfihaspati, the revilers of the gods; let not 
the wicked attain high prosperity. 9. May we through thee, our 
Bfosperer, o Brahmanaspati, acquire enviable riches profitable for men. 
Crush the foes, whether far or near, who assail us [and make them] 
destitute. 10. Through thee, o Brihaspati, a liberal and generous 
firiend, may we obtain the highest vigour. Let not our malicious 
enemy gain the mastery over us; may we who are friendly in our 
intentions overcome them by our hymns. 11. Stubborn, strong, he 
enters into the battle, he vexes the foe, he oveqjowers him in conflict. 
Thou, Brahmanaspati, art a real avenger of guilt, a subduer even of 
the fierce and vehemently passionate man. 12. Let us not be struck 
by the shaft of ihe man who, with ungodly mind, seeks to injure us, 
who, esteeming himself fierce, seeks to day (any of thy) worshippers; 

«» Compare the epithet tanagnm in v. SI, 12. 

Sanuha — mmuehhrUa, according to Sayana. 
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we zepel tiie rage of {he prcsamptnous and malicions mait^ 13. 
Bphaepati, who is to be invoked in bdttles, to btf worshipped with 
reverence, who fteqnents conflict^ who bestows all our wealtlf, has 
overturned like chariots all the malicious enemies who seek to wrong 
ns. 14. Consume with thy sharpest burning belt the rakslmBes who have 
mocked at thee, whose prowess is well proved*; manifest that powe]; of 
thine which shall be deserving of praise; destroy the demons. 15. 
Bfihaspati, whose essence is sacred truth, bestow upon us that bril^ant 
wealth which shall excel that of oiur foe, which appears brilliant, and 
possesses strength, which shines with power. 16.*Do not (abandon) 
us to the robbers who hold the position of our assailants, persistent 
enemies, who greedily desire our food; — such a man in his heart 
contemplates the abandonment of the gods; — they do not, o Bri- 
hsspati, know the excellence of the saman. 17. For Tvashtri, who 
knows all saman-verses, has generated thee to be abovo all beings. 
Brahmagaspati is the avenger and punisher of guilt, the slayer of the 
injurious man in the interest of the upholder of the great ceremonial. 
18. When thou, Angiras, didst open up the cow-pen, the mountain 
yielded to thy glory; with Indra as thine ally, thou, Bfihaspati, didst 
let loose the stream of the waters, which had been covered with dark¬ 
ness. 19. Brahmagaspati, thou art its controller; take notice of our 
hymn and prosper our offspring; all that the gods protect is successful. 
May we, blest with strong men, speak with power at the festival.” 

B..T. ii. 24, 1. Semdm evi^d/u prahkritiih yak liiaht ayS vidhema 
navayO, make, giro. \ yatM no midhv&n itavaU sakka tava BriJ^pate 
sukadhah sota no matim | 2. Yo nantvdni anamad ni yasS, utadardar 
manyund iamlardni vi | prdchydvayad achyutd Brahmanaspatir d ehd- 
visad vatumania^ vi parvatam | 3. Tad devdnd^i dmatamdya kartvam 
ttirathran drilhd avradanta vlUtd { ud gdh djad ahhinad brahmand valam 
otguhat tamo vi aehahhayat ivak | 4 (•= Nir. x. 13). Aimdayam avatam 
Brahmanatpatir maihudhdram Mi yam ojaad 'trinat \ tam eva vUve 
papire avardfiio hahu adkam titiekwr utsam udrimm | .... 8. Ritajyona 
hdiiprona Brahmanatpatir yatra vaahfi pra tad ainotf dhanvand | tatya 
tddhelr ithavo ydbhir atyati npiekakthato dfiSaye karnayonaya^ | 

1. “ Do thou who rulest receive this our offering [of praise]; let us 
worship thee with tiiis new and grand song; as thy bountifhl friend 
among us celebrates thee, do thou also, Brihaspati, fulfil our desire. 2. 
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Bral^panaspati, who by his power brought low the things which shotild 
he overthrown, end by his vtorath split open the clouds, has also cast 
down the things which were unshaken, he has penetrated the mountain 
•which was full of riches. 3. This was an exploit fit for the most 
godlike of the gods to achieve; firm things were loosened, and strong 
thipgs yielded to him ; i,he drove forth the cows, by prayer he split 
V^, he chased away the darkness, and revealed the sky.*" 4. AH 
thp^ celestials drank of the stone-covered fisuntain, yielding a sweet 
stream, which BiahmaQaspati split open; tihey poured out together an 

abundant supply of water.8. Wherever Brahmagaspati desires, 

thither ho reaches with his well-stringed, swift-darting bow. Excel¬ 
lent are his arrows where'with he shoots j they ate keen-eyed to behold 
men, and drawn back to the ear.” 

iv. 50, 1. Tas iattamVha sakatS, vijmo antan Brihatpatit trithadatiho 
ravena | tarn pratn&sah fuhmjo didhyanah pwo vipra^ dadhire mandra- 
jihvam \ 4. Bfihaspatih pratkamam j&yamiino maho jyotiika^ parame 
vyoman | saptd»yas tmijdto rmena vi gaptaraimir adhamat tamamgi | 
5. Sa mghfubM sa jiivats, ganena Vala0i ruroya phaUgaih ravena | Bpi- 
haipatir mriyS.h hoeyagiidah Jcanikradad v&vaiatlr udSjat | 6. Eva pitre 
vUvadevdya vfishne yajnair vidhema tiamagd havirhhilf | Bfihagpate au~ 
praj&Jy viravanfo vayam gyama patayo rayin&m \ 7. Sa id raja pratijan- 
ySni viSvO. iughmena iagih&v ahhi vtryena \ BpihagpaUni ya^ gubhpitam 
hibha/rti valgdyati vandate parvahhdjam | 

‘‘1. Contemplating Brihaspati with the pleasant tongue, who occu- 
pms three abodes, and by his power and his voice holds apart the ends 
of the earth, the ancient rishis placed him in their front. .... 4.*°* 
Bfihaspati, when first bom from the great light in the highest heaven, 
seven-faced, mighty in nature, seven-rayed, blew asunder the darkness 
■with his voice. 5. With the lauding, hymning band he by his voice 
broke through Tala, the cloud. Bfihaspati, shouting, drove forth the 
butter-yielding, loudly-lowing cows. 6. Thus let us worship the vigorous 
father, who is possessed of all divine attributes, with sacrifices, and 
reverence, and oblations. May we, Bfihaspati, have abuuduat off¬ 
spring, vigorous sons, and be lords of riohes. 7. That king who main- 

toi This and the following verse are translated in p. 73 of the article of Professor 
Both, quoted at the commencement of this section. 

<°s Verses 4 ff. are translated by Professor Both in pp. ^9 fi of the article quoted 
at the beg!''.<dng of this eection. ■ 
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Briha^ati in abundance, wbo praises and magnifies bm .as (a 
deity) entitled to the first distinction, overcomes all hostile powms by 
his force and valour.” f • 

X. 68, 6. Yada Valasya piyato jamm Ihtd JBfihaspatir agnitapobhir 
arhai^ | dadbhir na jihvO. parivi»htam &dad^ ivif nidkln akfinod utri- 
ydgdm | 7. , andeva hhittvd iahmatya gg,rhham ud mriyd^ parva- 

tasya tmand "jat \ 8 (— Nir, x. 12). AinSpinaddham madhwpary apai- 
yad matayam na dine udani kshiyantam \ niph \aj jabhara chamaea^ na 
vfihhdd Bjihaapatir viravena vikritya | 9. Sosh&ta ip)indat aah >o 
Agnim to arhena vi labddhe tamamsi | Bfihatpatiig govapiuho Valatya 
nir majjdnam na parvano jdbhiira | 

“ When Bfihaspati clove with fiery gleams the defences of the m»- 
lignant Vala, as the tongue devours that which has been enveloped by 
the teeth, he revealed the treasures of the cows. 7. ... As if splitting 
open eggs, the productions of a bird, he by his own power drove out 
the cows from the mountain. 8. He beheld the sweet liquid en¬ 
veloped by rock, like a fish swimming in shallow water; Bfihaspati 
brought it out, like a spoon from a tree, having cloven (Vala) with his 
shout. 9. He discovered the Dawn, the Sky, Agni; with his gleam 
he chased away the darkness; Brihaspati smote forth, as it were, the 
marrow from the joints of Vala, who had assumed the form of a bull.”* 
i. 40, 6. Pra nunam Brakmanaspatir mantrarh vadati ukthyam | yas- 
minn Indro Faruno Mitro Aryamd devah ohdmsi chtkrire | 6. Tam id 
voehema vidatheshu iaiMuvam mantram devah anehatam | ” 5. Brah- 
magaspati now utters a laudatory hymn, in which Indra, fiactlga, 
Mitra, the gods, have taken up their abode. 6. This spotless hymn, 
bringing good fortune, may we, o gods, utter on the festivals.” 

L 190, 1. AnarvdnaikvrishahhammandrajihvamBTihaapaUmvardhaya 
navyam arhai^ | gdthdnyah imucho yatya devah dsj-invanti navamdnasya 
martd^ | 2. Tam fitviydh upa vdeha^ tachanU targo yo na dmayatdm 
asarji \ ”1. Magnify Bj-ihaspati, the irresistible, the vigorous, the 
pleasant-tongued, who ought to be praised with hymns, a shining 
leader of songs to whom both gods and men listen when he utters 

In the dissertation quoted, above, p. 74, Professor Both remarks on these 
verses: “ The thunder is his (Brahmanaspati’s) voice. This voice of thunder, again, 
us the voice of the superintendent of prayer, is by a beautiful transference brought 
into connection with tBe prayer which, spoken on earth, finds, as it were, its echo 
in the heights of heaven.’* 
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pniie^ 2. To Um proceed 'well-ordered words, like A stream of 
devoul: men wMcbf hae been oet in motion.” 

T. 43, 12. A vedhatam nllapjriththffm ifihantam Srihaspatidt tadam 
»&dttyadhwm ] t&dadyonm dome S didka^itom hiranyavarnom arutdiaia 
eapemo | “ Seat on the sacrificial gronnd the wise, the dark-backed, 
the mighty Brlhaspati. Iiet us reverence the golden-hned ruddy god 
who sits on oinr hearth, who shines in our house.” 

z. 98, 7. DevttSruta^ vritlfivaniM rarano Bfikaspatir vUcham asmai 
ayaehhat 1 “ Brikaspati, fulfilling (his desire), gave him (Devapi) a 
hymn seeking for rain, which the gods heard.” 

‘ (2) Parentage and attrihiteg of the god. 

Brahmanaspati, or Brihaspati, appears to be described in vii. 97, 8, 
as the ofispring of the two Worlds, who magnified him by their power 
(detH devasga rodasf janitri Bpikaepatirk vavpidhatur mahitvd); whilst 
in ii. 23,17, he is said to have been generated by Tvashtpi (see above). 
He is called a priest, x. 14J, 3 {Irahmunam eha Bpihaspatim); is 
associated with the Jlikvans, or singers (vii. 10, 4; x. 14, 3; compare 
X. 36, 6; X. 64, 4) ; is denominated an Angirasa (iv. 40, 1; vi. 73, 1; 
X. 47, 6): is the generator, the utterer, the lord, the inspirer, of prayer 
(ii. 23, 1,2; i. 40, 5; x. 98, 7), who by prayer accomplishes his de¬ 
signs (ii. 24, 3), and mounting the shining and awful chariot of the 
ceremonial, proceeds to conquer the enemies of prayer and of the gods 
(ii. 2d,-'3f., 8). He is the guide, patron, and protector of the pious, 
who are saved by him from all dangers and calamities (ibid, verses 
4 ff.); and are blessed by him with wealth and prosperity (ibid. 9 f.). 
He is styled the father of the gods, ii. 26, 3 (deeandm piiaram ); is 
said to have blown forth the births of the gods like a blacksmith (see 
above, p. 48); to be possessed of all divine attributes, visvadevya, or 
vUvadeea (iii 62, 4; iv. 50, 6); bright, iucM (iii. 62, 5; vii. 97, 7); 
pure, iundhyu (vii. 97, 7); omniform, viharupa (iii. 62, 6); possessed 
of all desirable things, vihavdra (vii. 10, 4; vii. 97, 4); to have a 
hundred wings, iatapatra (vii. 97, 7); to .carry a golden spear, hiran- 
yavdB. (ibid.; compare ii. 24, 8, where a bow and arrows are assigned 
to him); to be a devourer of enemies, vpifrakhada (z. 65, 10; comp, 
vi. 73, 3)/,’a leader of armies along with Indra, etc., Indratt aeaSe 
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mid BtihatpcHir Bahhtsd (x. 103, 8), and armed with an iionjaxe, 
which Trashtfi sharpens, iUlte ttSmam pamhiih tvayataih yena vfi&h&i 
etaSo Brahmanaipati^ (x. 53, 9); oj^-voioed, htehihranda (viL 97^5); 
a prdoDger of life, praiaflid ’«t dytuiha^ (x. 100, 5); a remoTer of 
disease, amlmha (L IS, 2) ; opulent, revat, vjutwfl ; an increaser of 
the means of subsistence, pmhiivarihana (i. ^8, 2). Plants are said 
to spring &om him, yd^ oshadhi^ .... Brihatpatipratdtdh (x. 97, 15, 
19). He is said in one place to be conveyed easy-going ruddy horse^ 
tarn hgmdso armhdso ahd^ Brihaspatim sahatdho mhafti (vii. 97, O^. 

In one place ho is said to have heard the cries jf Trita, who had 
been thrown into a well and was calling on the gods, and to have 
rescued him from his perilous position, i. 105, 17 {2Vitah hope avahito, 
devdn havate dtaye | tat iuirdva Brihaspatih Jcrinvann aMuranad uru). 

His exploits in the way of destroying Vala, and carrying off the 
heavenly kine, or releasing the imprisoned waters of the sky, have 
been sufSciently exjdained, in the quotation I have made above from 
Professor Eoth’s Essay, as well as in the texts which have been trans¬ 
lated. He is further, as we have seen, described as holding asunder 
the ends of the earth (iv. 50, 1). 

(3) Whether Brihaepati and BrahmanaepaU are identifiable with Agni. 

Brahmanaspati and Brihaspati are regarded as names of Agni by 
M. Langlois, in his translation of the Eig-veda, vol. i. p. 249 (note 36), 
p. 254 (note 83), p. 578 (note 1), and index, vol. iv., nndej[,-t>9 
words."® Professor Wilson also, in the introduction to the 1st vol. 
of his translation, p. xxxvii., writes as follows: "Brahmagaspati, 
also, as far as we can make out his character from the occasional 
stanzas addressed to him, seems to he identifiable with Agni, with the 
additional attribute of presiding over prayer. The characteristic pro¬ 
perties of this divinity, however, are not very distinctly developed in 
this i>ortion of the Veda” (see also the notes in pp. 41, 111, 112). 
In the introduction to his second volume, p. ix. iojvever, Professor 
Wilson says that, as described in the 2nd ashtaka of the E.V.,«B]-iha8; 
pati, “when treated of separately, is identical with Indra, by his 
attributes of sending rain (p. 199) and wielding the thunderbolt (p. ‘ 

M. Langlois spells Brihaspati, Vrihaspati. 
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284^; bat he is hymned indiscriminately srith Brahms^aspati, who is 
styl4d the lord o£the Gaga8,*or companies of dirinities, and als(^ which 
is iB> harmony with his former ch^jracter, chief or most excellent lord 
of mantras or prayers of the Vedas (p. 262); he also, in some of his 
attributes, as those'of ^jriding the clouds, and sending rain, and re¬ 
covering the stolen kine,.(p. 268) is identical with Indra, although with 
some inconsistency he as spoken of as distinct from, although associated 
w^th, him (p. 270); but this may be a misconception of the scholiast, 
etc.” Finally, Brofessor MtiUer (Transl. of E.V. i. 77) states his opinion 
that “Brabmanaipati and Brihaspati are both varieties of Agni, the 
priest and purohita of gods and men, and as such he is invoked 
.together with the Maruts, etc.,” as he had previously remarked that 
Agni also is. The verse to which this note refers, K.V. i. 38, 18, is 
as follows: achha vada tani gir&jar&yai irahmanaspaUm. agnim mitram 
na dariatam, which Professor Muller renders thus: “Speak out for 
ever with thy voice to praise the lord of prayer, Agni, who is like a 
fiiend, the bright one.” 

This identification, in the strict sense, of Brahmagaspati with Agni 
is supported by some texts, but opposed to others. Of the former 
class are the following: 

ii. 1, 8 . Ibam Agne Indro vfishabhah satdm asi tvam Vishnur urugago 
namasya^ | tvam hrahmd rayivid brahmanaspate \ “ Thou, Agni, art 
Indra, the most vigorous of the good; thou art the wide-striding and 
adolable Vishnu; thou, o Brahmanaspati (or lord of prayer), art a 
p?ie8i.a(JniAma), the possessor of wealth, etc.” Here, although Agni is 
also identified with Indra and Vishnu, as he is with other deities in 
the following verses, the connection between him and Brahmanaspati 
is shown to be more intimate and real by the fact that both the latter 
word and Agni are in the vocative. In the next passage also Brihas¬ 
pati, as well as Matatisvan may be regarded as an epithet of Agni, 
iii. 26, 2. Tam iuhkram Agnim avast havdmahs vaiivdnaram mStarii- 
vdnam ukthyam \, Bfihaspatim manusho devatdtaye vipraih hofaram 
atithifn ragtmshyudam \ “ We call to our succour the bright Agni, the 
friend iS all mankind; Matari^van, v^ho is worthy to be hymned; 
Brihaspati, the wise invoker, the guest, swiftly-moving, that he may 
come to a man’s worship of the gods.” ,, 

The verse above quoted, v. 43, 12, is also alternatively explained of 
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Agni by SA34iQa in Itis remsrkB: tAlumO, iyam Agneyl | Irihata^^ari- 
vjriihtuya hurmanalf tv&ml iti Brihaspattr Agnir nthgaU \ tathi nlla- 
varsa-dhuma -priih{hatm-ladana-iMdana ~ hiranyavarmtv&di- Ungair apy 
Agnir eva Brihatpatih, | “ Or, Agni is the subj^t of the verse. By 
Bfihaspati, the lord of the grand ceremonial, A^ is denoted. And, 
farther, it is also shown by the marks of.having a back of dark- 
coloured smoke, of being placed on the sacrificial ground, of having a 
golden hue, etc., that Brihaspati is Agni.’* And in ii. 2, 7, Agni is 
besought to make Heaven and Earth favourable to the worshipper by 
prayer, hrahmand {pr&cM dySvapfithivl hrahtnanH mkridhi). Further, 
Agni (see above pp. 199 f.), as well as Brahmanaspati and Bjrihaspati, 
is called a priest, and both are designated as Angiras, or Angirasa. • 
On the other hand, however, Brahmanaspati or Bj-ihaspati is else¬ 
where distinguished from Agni. Thus in x. 68, 9, Brihaspati is said 
to have found out Tishas, the heaven, and Agni, and by a hymn to 
have chased away the darkness (saA usham avindat mh mak to agnim 
to arkena vi baladhe tamemsi). In vii. 10, 4, Agni is asked to bring 
Brihaspati along with Indra, Budra, Aditi, etc. In the following 
texts, where a number of diflTerent gods are invoked or named together, 
Agni is mentioned separately from Brahmanaspati or Brihaspati, iii. 
20, 5 ; iv. 40, 1 ; v. 61, 12 f.; vii. 41, 1 j vii. 44, 1; ix. 6, 11; 
X. 36, 11; X. 66, 1 ; z. 130, 4; x. 141, 3. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

\ 

TAMA AND IHE DOCTfilNE OF A FOTDEE LIFE. 

. 0) References to immortaNiy in the earlier looks of the Rig-oeda. 

It is iu the nijth and tenth books of the Rig-reda that we find 
the most distinct and prominent references to a future life. It is 
true that the Ribhus, on account of their artistic skill, are said, in 
some texts in the earlier books, to have been promised, and to 
have attained, immortality and divine honours (see above p. 226, 
and R.V. iv. 35, 3, whore it is said: atha aila Vgjah amritasya 
panthain ganafn devanam Ribhavak suhastuh ( “Then, skilful Vajas, 
Ribhus, ye proceeded on the road of immortality, to the assemblage 
of the gods;’’ and verse 8: ye devaso ahhavata sukritya Syenuh iva 
id adhi divi nisheda | te ratnam dhuta ia/caso naputah Sandhanvan&k 
aihavata amritasalf | “ Ye who through your skill have become gods, 
and like falcons are seated in the sky, do ye, children of strength, give 
us riches; ye, o sons of Sudhanvan, have become immortal.”). This, 
however, is a special case of deification, and would not prove that 
ordinary mortals were considered to survive after the termination of 
thei>~a'jrthly existence. There are, however, a few other passages 
which must be understood as intimating a belief in a future state of 
happiness. Thus Agni is said in i. 31, 7, to exalt a mortal to immor. 
tality (foam tarn, Ague ampitatve uttame martafk dadhasi); and to be the 
guardian of immortality {adaldho gopdh amfitasya rahshitd'). And the 
same power is ascribed to Soma in i. 91, 1: tava pranltl pitaro na^ 
Indo deveshu ratnam alhajanta dkirah ] “ By thy guidance, o Soma, 
our sage ancestors have obtained riches among the gods; ” and again, 
in verse 18 : apyayam&no amrit&ya Soma dim iravdmsi uttamdni dhishva | 
“Soma, t)ecoming abundant to (produce) immortality, place (for ns) 
excellent treasures in the sky.”"* Some other passages to the same 

Professor Benfey, however, translates differcntlj: “ take possessioB of the highest 
renown in bsaven.” 
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effect are the following: i. 125, 5. Niktuya prithtU odhi tiththatijrito 
yo pfindti »a ha deveshu gachhati \ 6. l)ik$MnSvatdln id imSni chitra 
dakthindvatdm divi sdrydsah I dahUndvanto amriUm lhajante dahhind- 
xantah pratirantt dyuh*‘* | “ 5. The liberal naan al^ides placed upon the 
Bummit of the sky; he goes to the gods. 6. Jhe^ briUiant things are 
the portion of those who bestow largesses; there are suns for theq in 
heaven; they attain imnaortality; they prolong*their lives, i. 154, 5. 
Tad a»ya priyarti ahhi pdtho aiydih nara yatra deoayano madatUi | 
urukratnatya ta hi handhur itthd Vuhnoh pade parame*madhvah uUah \ 
“ May I attain to that his (Vishnu’s) beloved abode where men devoted 
to the gods rejoice; for that is the bond of the wide-striding god—a 
spring of honey in the highest sphere of Vishnu.” i. 179, 6. Ulhad 
varndv fishir ugrah puposha saiyd^ dtvethu diisho jagdma | “The 
glorious rishi practised both kinds "*: ho realised his aspirations among 
the gods.” In v. 4, 10, the worshipper prays: prajdhhir Agne amrit- 
mm aiydm | “ May I, Agni, with my offspring, attain immortality.” 

In V. 55, 4, the Maruts are besought to place their worshippers in the 
condition of immortality {uto atmdn amritatve dadhdtana). v. 63, 2: 
vriah(iih vdm rddho amriiatvam imahe | “ We ask of you twain (Mitra 
and Vanina) rain, wealth, immortality.” vii. 57, 6. Baddia no amri- 
tasya prajdyai \ which Professor Roth, ».v. prajd, explains; “ add us 

The same idea is repeated in x 107, 2 {ttchhd divi dakshinnpanto mfhar ye 
oivadd^ saha te auryena | hiranyadah amriiatvam ihajante vaaoda^ aoma pra tirante 
ayuh I “The givers of largesses abide high in the sky; the givers of horses live Vith 
the sun j the givers of gold enjoy immortality; the givers of raiment prolong theirfe e.” 

so The same word which is here employed, pathaa, occurs also in iiL^^, 10: 
Viahttur yopa^ paramam pati patjui^ priya dhamani ampitd dadhanah | “ Vishnu, a 
protector, guards the highest abode, occupying the beloved, imperishable regions." 
See also i. 162, 2; x. 70, 9, 10. In i. 163, 13, the horse which had been immo¬ 
lated is said to have gone to the highest abode, to the gods {upa pragdt paramaih 
aadaatham arvnn acha pitaram mdtaram eha | adya devan jmk(atamo hi gamya^). 
In ii. 23, 8, mention is made of utlaram aumnam “ the highest happiness,” and in 
ii. 25, 6, of the “happiness of the gods” {devSmm aumne) ; but it does not appear 
whether heaven is meant. In i. 159, 2, Heaven and Earth seem to be declared to 
provide large immortality for their offspring (urupriyaya^ amfitam). 

SM Sayana explains aihau varnau by “pleasure and aust*rily” iamam eha 
tapaa eha). • 

*'• See, however, Sayana’s gloss and 'Wilson's note, in leeo, where the immortality 
referred to is explained as immortality through offspring, and as consisting in an un¬ 
broken succession of descendants, the immortality of a mortal (amriiatvam aantaiy- 
avichheda-lakahanam ] ‘*praJ3m anu prajayate tad » te martya amritam ” Hi hi 
irutih). 
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to (^e number of) the people of eternity, •.«. to the ble^ed.” rii. 76, 
i't id dev&n&it. tadhamadah dtann fitdvdmh kavaya^ pdrpyOta^ | 
“They were the companions of the gods,—those ancient righteous 
sages.” Tui. 68, 7._ Uii yad hradhnasya viahtapam gfiham IndraS eka 
ganvaki | madhvah p\tvd foehtvahi iri^ sapta saihyuk pad$ | ” When we 
two, Indra and I, go to, the region of the sun, to our home, may we, 
drinking nectar, seek torice seven in the realm of the friend,” Com¬ 
pare viii. 48, 3, quoted above in p. 90, note: We have drunk the 
Boma; we have* become immortal; we have entered into light; we 
have known the g»ds.” 

Tata is also declared to have a store of immortality in his house (ft 
yriha amfitatya nidhir kitak)- But this verse occurs in a late hymn 
(the 186th) of the tenth Hagdala, In the same Book, x. 95, 18, the 
promise is made by the gods to Pururavas, the son of IJa, that though 
he was a mortal, when his offspring should worship them, with obla¬ 
tions, he should enjoy happiness in Svarga, heaven {iti tvS. devak ima 
dkur Aila yatkem etad tkavaai mrityubandku^ \ prajd U devan kavitha 
yajdti avarge u tvam api madayaae). 

(2) Iteferences to tke Fatkera, the aoula of departed anceaiora, in tke 
earlier hooka of tke Rig-veda. 

The following passages appear to refer to the souls of deceased an- 
cestbrs conceived of as still existing in another world: 

17^^; 18. Agnina Turvaiafk Yadum par&vatak Ugradevam kaodmake | 
*< Through Agni we call Turva^a, Xadu, and Cgradeva from a&r.” 
iii. 55, 2. Mo aka no atra jakuranta devdly mO. pdrve Agne pitarak pad- 
ajndilf I “ Let not the gods injure us here, nor our early Fathers who 
know the realms.” vi. 52, 4. Avantu mam XJakaao jdyamdnati avdntu 
md aindkavak pinvamdndk \ avantu md parvatdao dhrimaao avantu md 
pitaro devakdtau | “ May the rising Dawn, the swelling rivers, the firm 
mountains, protect me; may the Fathers protect me in my invocatian 
to the gods.” (ri, 75, 10. Brdkmandaa^ pitara^ aomydaa^ hive no 
Dydvdp^'tkivl anekaad | Faakd nak pdtu duritdd fitdvfidkak | “May 
Ihe Brahmans, Fathers, drinkers of Soma, may Heaven and Earth be 
propitious to us. May Pushan, the promoter of ptcred rites, preserve 
as from ceffAdty.” vii. 35, 12. Sam naif aatyaaya patayo hkavantu 
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daM no arvanta^ Sam u tanfu gava^ \ Saih naif J^ihhaoa^ luSsfita^ tuhytal^ 
iarh no ihavantu pitaro haveohu | “ May tiie lords of tfuth be propitious 
to ns, and so may the horses anA hine; may the aUlfol J^blms, 
dexterous of hand, may the Fathers, be propitious to ns in our inro- 
catious.” yiii. 48, 13. Ti>a0i Soma pHrihhi^ »aihvidS.no ana dyavi- 
Pfithivl B, tataritha \ “ Thon, Soma, in ooncert«with the Fathers, hast 
extended the Heaven and Earth.” * ^ 

I may also introduce here a few detached Y^exts on the same subject 
from the ninth and tenth books: ix. 83, 3. Magatnko mamire asya 
mayaySL nxichahthatalf pitaro gorbham adodku^ | “Hy his wondrous 
X)owcr, the skilful have formed, the Fathers, beholders of men, have 
deposited the germ.” x. 68, 11. Ahhi SyUvadi na hfiSanehhir aSoafii' 
nakahatrelhih pitaro dyBm apifhSan | “The Fathers have adorned the 
sky with stars, as a bay horae is decorated with pearls (?).” x. 88, 15. 
Doe srutl aSrinavam pitnnum aham dev&nUm uta martydnSm | “ I have 
heard of two paths for mortals, that of the Fathers, and that of the 
gods.”"* X. 107, 1. Mahijyotih pitrMir dattam Sgdt | “The great 
light given by the Fathers has arrived.” 

In the Taittirlya BrAhmana, and in the Puranas, the Fathers 
(Pritfis) are represented as being a distinct order of beings from men, 
as may be gathered from their being separately created. See the 1st 
voL of this work, pp. 23 f., 37, 58, 79 f. 

(3) Hymns relating to Tama and the Fathers. 

I now come to the passages in the ninth and tenth books to which 
I first alluded: and, owing to the great interest and importance of the 
subjects to which they refer, I shall first quote the most essential parts 
of them at length, and then supply a summary of the conclusions 
which they assert or involve. 

I shall begin with the brief account of Tama’s parentage in tho 
seventeenth hymn, already quoted above, p. 227, and the dialogue 
betwixt him and his twin sister Taml, in the tenth hymn of the tenth 
book. * 

B.y. X. 17, 1. “Tvashtfi makes a marriage for his daughter. (Hear¬ 
ing) this, this whole wjrld assembles. The mother of Tama, becoming 

*** See the let vol. of this ‘Work, p. 434. 
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'<i’<e^6d, the ■wife of the great Vivaavat, disappeared. ' 2. They oon- 
cealed the imraoiytl (faride) from mortals. Making (another) of similar 
fonh, gave her to Yivasrat And*she bore the Alvins when that hap* 
pened. Saragyu abandoned the two pairs of twins.” 

The following hyinn oontains a dialogue between Tama and his twin 
sister YamI, in which, according to Professor Both, she is to be con- 
s^ered as urging a matrimonial union between them for the continua- 
■tiqn of the human Bpecies;fof which, in the opinion of that writer, they 
appear to have been regarded as the earliest pair.*’* In verse 4, they 
are declared to have been the offspring of the Qandharva and his wife. 

B.V. X. 10, 1.“' 0 chit sakhayam mkhya mvriiyS.ih tira^ puru chid 
anavam jaganvun \ pitur napStam a dadhXta vedMlt adhi hhami prata- 
ram d!dhy&mh | 2. Na it iakhS. sahhyafn vashfi etat >alahhmu yad 
vishurupa hhavUti \ mahtuputraio amrasya viruh diva dharttarah wviya 
pari kkyan \ 3. Uianti gka te ampitSsakt dad ekasya chit tyajasam mart- 
yasya | ni te mano manasi dhuyi asme janyuh path ianvam a vmiyuh | 
4. Na yat pura ehakrima kad ha nunam ritd vadanto anritafh repema | 

After this section vras first written I received Professor Max Muller’s second 
series of Lectures on the Science of Language. The learned and ingenious author 
there discusses at length the meaning of the myths regarding 'VivasTat, SaranyS, and 
their offspring (pp. 481 ff., and 508 If.). He understands Vivasvat to represent the 
shy, Saranya the dawn, Yama originally the day, and Yam!, his twin sister, the 
night (p. 509). I shall briefly refer, as I proceed, to some of his ftirthcr explana¬ 
tions, leaving the reader to consult the work itself for fuller information. 

See Professor Roth’s remarks on Yama in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Se^intv, iv. 426, and in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii. 335 f. 

“ Th^arc,” he says, “ as their names denote, twin brother and sister, and are the 
first human pair, the originators of the race. As the Hebrew conception closely 
connected the parents of mankind by making the woman formed from a portion 
of the body of the man, so by the Indian tradition they arc placed in the relation¬ 
ship of twins. This thought is laid by the hymn in question in the mouth of YamI 
herself, when she is made to say: ‘ Even in the womb the Creator made us for 
man and wife.’ ” Professor Muller, on the other hand, says (Lect., 2nd ser., p. 510): 

“ There is a carious dialogue between her (YamI) and her brother, where she (the 
night) implores her brother (the day) to make her his wife, and where he declines 
her offer, ‘because,’ as he says, ‘they have called it a sin that a brother should marry 
his sister.’ ” Aga(p, p. 521, “ There is not a single word in the Veda pointing to 
Yama ard Yarni as the first couple of mortals, as the Indian Adam and Eve,... If 
Yama had been the first created of men, surely, the Vedic poets, in speaking of him, 
could not have passed this over in silonoe.” See, however, the passage from the 
A.V. xviii. 3, 13, to be quoted farther on. 

«8 This_^)yymn is repeated in the A.V. xviii. 1,1 ff. I'am indebted to Professor 
Aufteoljt >r some improvements in my translatiun. 
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Oanihano (^>u apyd cha yostui sH no ndhhi^ paramafk jSmi tan | 5. 
Oarbhe nu nan Janits dampatl iar devas Tvashta mamta visvartpa^ \ 
nahir aaya pramimnti vratAni vefa nav aaya pfUhivl ufa dyauk | 6. 
Ko asya veda prathamasya ahna^ half dadaria hah iha pra vocbat \ 
hfihan Mitrasya Varunaaya dhama lead u brt^a^ Shaito vlchya nfln | 7. 
Yamasya ma YamyaSa hdma^ ayan aomane yonau aahaieyyuya | jdyd 
iva patya tamaih ririchyAAi vi chid vjiheva rathyA iva chakra \ 8. Na 
tiahthanti na hi miahanti ele devanCirh apasth iha ye eharanti \ 
r. 2) anyena mad ahane yahi tnyaih Una vi vfiha rathyA iva ehahra | 9. 
Batrlbhir aamai ahabhirda&aayet SAryaaya chahahur ytuhur un mimlyAt | 
divA pfithivya mithunA aabandhA Yamlr Yamaaya bibhriyAd ajAmi | 10. 
(=*Nir. iv. 20) A gita tA gachann uttarA yugAni yatra jAmayah hfig- 
avann afami | upa barbhrihi vriahabhaya bAhum anyam ichhaava aubhage 
patim mat | 11. Kim blirata aaad yad anatham bhavAti him » avaaA yan 
Kfirritir nigachhat | hAma-mutA bahu etad rapAmi tanvA me tanvaih 
tarn pipfigdhi | 12. Na vai « U tanvA tanvaih earn papfichyum pApam 
Ahur yah evaaAraih nigachhat \ anyena mat pramudah halpayaava na te 
hhrAtA aubhage vaahfi etat | 13. (—Nir. vi. 28) Bate bata aai Yama 
naiva te mane hfidayam cha avidama | anya kila tvAAi hakahyA iva 
yuhlampari ahvajate libujeva vrikakam*‘' | 14. (=Nir. xi. 34) Anyam u 
ahu tvam Yami anyab, u team pari ahvajAta libujeva vrihaham | taaya 
vA tvam manah ichha aa vA tara adha krinuahva sanividam aubhadram , 

[Yami says] “ O that I might attract a Hiend to Hiendly acts. May 
the sage (Tama ?), after traversing a vast ocean, receive a graudshn to 
his father, and look far forward over the earth.*“ 2. (Yaq^.-^ Thy 
friend does not desire this intimacy that (his) kinswoman should 
become (as) an alien. The heroes, the sons of the great Spirit, the 
supporters of the sky, look fiir and wide around (see verse 8). 3. 

(Toml.) The immortals desire this of thee, (they desire) a descendant 
left behind by the one sole mortal. Let thy soul be united to 
mine. As a husband, penetrate the body of (thy) wife. 4. (Yama.) 
Shall we (do) now what wo have never done before ? Shall we who 
(have been) speakers of righteousness, utter umighteousness ? Tho 

Compare A.V. vi. 90,1; vi, 127, 8. 

«' Compare A.V. vi. 8, 1. 

This verse occurs with variations in the SSma-veda, i. 340. Tho sense of it, as 
well as some others, is absoure. If the sage (vedhaa) mean Yama, his father may bo 
Vivasvat, or tho Gandharva, and the grandson of the latter may be the son whom Yarn!, 
was desirous to boar to her twin brother (Yama). Compare the first half pf verso 3. 

10 
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Gandjuura in the (aerial) waters, and his aqueous wife**^—such is our 
sourob, such is oua high relationdup. 5. (Yaml.) The divine Tvashtri, 
the cceator, the vivifier, the shaper all forms, made as husband and 
wife, (while we were yet) in the womb.‘“ No one can infringe his 
ordinances. Earth and ,heBven know this of us. 6, (Tama.) Who 
knows this first day ? has seen it ? "Who can declare it ? Vast 

is the realm of Mitra and Varuga. What wilt thou, o wanton woman, 
say in thy thoughtlessness (?) to men ? 7. (Taml.) The desire of 
Tama has come .upon me, Tami, to lie with him on the same couch. 
Let me, as a wife,.,bare my body to my husband. Let us whirl round 
like the two wheels of a chariot. 8. (Tama.) These spies of the gods 
who range throughout this world stand not still, neither do they wink. 
Depart, quickly, wanton woman, with some other man than me. Whirl 
round with him like the two wheels of a chariot. 9. (Taml.) Though 
she should wait upon him by night and by day, still the eye of the sun 
would open again. Both in heaven and earth twins are closely united. 
Let TamJ treat Tama as if she were not his sister. 10. (Tama.) 
Later ages shall come when kinsmen and kinswomen shall do what is 
unbecoming their relation. Spread thy arm beneath a male. Desire, 
o fair one, another husband than mo. 11. (Taml.) How can a 
man be a brother, when (a woman) is left without a helper ? 
And what is a sister, when misery (is allowed to) come upon her? 
Overcome by desire, I am thus importunate. Unite thy body with 
mind. 12. (Tama.) I will not unite my body with thine. They call 
hini'Si<-"inner who sexually approaches his sister. Seek thy gratifi¬ 
cation with some other than me. Fair one, thy brother desires not 
this.*" 13. (Tami.)*® Thou art weak, alas, o Tama; we perceive not 

Compare Mailer's Lectures, 2nd. series, p. 483. He takes Gandharva for 
Vivasrat, and his aqueous wife {ApyS YoshS) for SaraoyO, in accordance with Sayana. 

*“ In like manner Tvashtfi is said, A.V. vi. 78, 3, to have formed a husband and 
wife for each other. See above, p. 225 ; also viii. 72, 8. 

The Atharva-veda (xviii. 1, IS, 14) expands this verse into two: «« U nStham 
Tami atraham ami na te tanum tanva earn papfichyam I anyma mat pramuMi 
kalpayama na te ihrata aubhage vaehfi etat | 14. JYa mi u te tanum tanva earn 
papfiehyatf papam Aur ya^ tvaaaram nigaehhat | aaamyad etad mtmaeo hfido me 
ihrata avaeuli e'ayane yat iaylya | “1 am not in this thy helper, o Tami; 1 will not 
unite my body with thine. Seek thy gratification with some other than me. Fair 
one, thy brother desires not this. I will not unite my body with thine. They call 
him a sinner who sexually approaches his sister. This is abhorrent to my soul and 
heart, that } fxnbrother, should lie on my sister's bed." 

Thjel.erse u quoted and explained in Nirukta, vt 28. 
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any sonl or lieart in thee. Another nroman shall enlace Kid ei^brace 
thee like a girdle, or as a creeping plant a tree. • 14. (Yama.^ Thou 
shalt embrace another man, o YaifU, and another man thee, as a creep¬ 
ing plant a tree. Do thou desire his heart, and he thine. Make then 
a fortunate alliance.’’ *” 

The next hymn I quote is addressed to TEgna. 

E.V. X. 14, 1 (=A.V. xviii. 1, 49. Nir. x.*20). Pareyku.'&aam pra- 
vato imMr am hahuhhjah panthdm anvpaspaklmm | Vaivaatata^ tanga- 
manam jandniitn Tamaih rujdnam havisM duvasya | fA.V. xviii. 3, 13. 
Yo mamdra prathamo martyandm ya^ prepay a prattumo hham etam | 
Vaivaivata'Si, sangammam jandn&m Yamam rSydnam havithd eapar- 
ya,ta\ | 2. Yamo m gdtum prathamo viveda misha, gavyutir apahhar- 
tavai u I yatra na^ pUrve pitarah pareyur end. jajnund^ pathyu^ amt 
tvdh I 3. Mdtall Kavyair Yamo Angirohhir Brihaepatir Bikvabhir 
vaoridhunah | Yanth eha derdk vavridhur ye eha devaj), evdhd, anye «ea- 
dhaya anye madanti | 4. Imam Yama prastaram d hi »ida Angirohhi^ 
pitfibhih samviddnak \ d tvd mantrap havi-hitdh vaharUu end tdjan 
havishd mddayama | 5. Angirohhir dgahi ytgniyehhir Yama Yairupair 
iha mddayasva | Vimsvantaih have yah pita te asmin yajne larhiahi a 
nuhadya \ 6. Angiraso nah piiaro Ndvagvdh Atharvdm Bhfigmah sow- 
ydiah I teehdik vayafh sumatau yajniydndm api hhadre laumanaee syCima | 

7. Prehiprehi pathibhih puroyebkir yatra nah pdrve pitarah pareynh | 
nbhd rdjdnd svadhayd madantd Yamam paiydsi Varunadt eha devam | 

8. Sangaehhaeva pitpibhih earn Yamena ighfdpdrtUna parame vydman | 
hitvdya avadyam punar astam ehi sangachhaeva tanvd ittvareka^' | 9. 
Apeta vita vi eha earpatdto amai etam pitaro lokam akran | ahobhir 
adbhir aktwbhir vyaktarh Yamo dadati avaadnam aamai | 10. Ati drava 
Sdrameyau k'dnau ehaturakahau iabalatt addhund pathd | atha pitfin 
amidatrdn npehi Yamena ye aadhamadam madanti | 11. Yan te hanatt 
Yama rakahitdrau ehaturakahau pathirakahl nrichakahaaau | tdblvydm 

It appear* from Professor Aafrecht’s Catalogue of the Bodleian Sanskrit MSS. 
p. 82, that the Narasinha Puiana, i. 13, contains a dialogn| between Tama and 
TamI; hat I am informed by Dr. Hall, who has looked at the passage, that tli* 
conversation does not appear to be,on the same subject as that in the hymn before us. 

Compare A.y. vi. 23, 3; Fa^ prathamah, prmataih Saamda tahubhya^ jnn- 
than ampaapaianah | ye asya Te* dvipaio yai ehatuehpadae taemai Ttumya. name' 
aOti mr»ty<w| “EeveAnoe to that Tama, to Death, who first reached the rivei, 
spying out a path for many, who is lord of those two-fiwted and four-footod creatures." « 
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inam jiari dehi r&jan m>a>U cha amai ammlvafh cha Shehi | ts. ZTHinMdO 
atutripa uSmibahn^Yanmya dutau charatojanan anu | tav aamalhyath 
dfUa^ turydya pumr datum asufd adyeha hhadram ] 18. Yamdya 
tomam aanuta Yamayt juhuta havih | Yamaih ha yeyno gachhati agni- 
daio aranJcrita^ | 14. Yamuya ghritmad havir jvhota pra cha ti»h(hata | 
ta ng deseahu 6 yamad dirgham Syuht pra jlvase | 15. Yam&ya tnadha- 
mattamam rdjne ha/cyamjuhotana | idadi namah tishihhya^ pdrvafebhya^ 
pdrv^hyah pathikridbhyah f 

“ "Worslxip witll an oblation King Yama, son of Virasrat, the as¬ 
sembler of men, wko departed to the mighty streams,"® and spied out 
the road for many. [Compare Atharva-veda, xviii. 3, 13 : ^ Rover- 
eftce ye with an oblation Yama, the son of Vivasvat, the assembler of 
men, who was the first of men that died, and the first that departed to 
this (celestial) world.’] 2. Yama was the first who found for us the 
way. This home is not to be taken from ns. Those who are now 
bom (follow) by their own paths to the place whither our ancient 
fath^ have departed. 3. llatali magnified by the Kavyas, Yama by 
the Ang^ases, and Brihaspati by the Rikvans—^both those whom the 
gods magnified, and those who (magnified) the gods—of these some 
are gladdened by Svaha, and others by Svadha. 4. Place thyself, 
Yama, on this sacrificial seat, in concert with the Angirases and 
Fathers. Let the texts recited by the sages bring thee hither. Delight 
thyself, o king, with this oblation. 4. Come with the adorable An¬ 
girases ; delight thyself here, Yama, with the children of Virupa.** 
Seate'?"tei the grass at this sacrifice, I invoke Vivasvat, who ic thy 
&ther. 6. (Nir. xi. 19.) May we enjoy the good wfll and gracious 


«9 'This is the rendering of the words ^raoato mahir ana, adopted by Soth in his 
Hlnstrations of the Nirukta, p. 138. In support of this sense of mighty (celestial) 
waters, he refers to E.V. ix. 113, 8 (which I shall quote further on), and to verse 9 
of this hymn. In his article on the story of Jemshid, in the Journal of the German 
Uriental Society, iv. 426, he had translated the words, “ from the deep to the heights;" 
and Dr. Hang, in his “ Essays on the Sacred Language, etc., of the Parsees,” p. 234, 
similarly renders, “ frpm the depths to the heights.” In the Atharva-veda, iviii. 4,7, 
however, where the same words oecur, tiHhait taranti pravato mahtr iti yajnakfitah 
auifilo yena yaitti (“ They cross by fords the grept rivers, [by the road] which the 
virtnoos offerers of saoridco pass,") they seem more likely to moan the mighty streami. 
’Compare professor Muller’s Lectures, ii. 616. 

•w YirOpa i|, mentioned in E.V. L 45, 3; viii. 64, 6; and’ the VirOpas in ifi. 53, 
6, and x. See the 3id vol. of this work, p. 246 and note. 
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'benerolencefof those adorable beiogs, the Angirases, our Fathers, the 
Navagyas, the Atharvans, the Bhfigus, offerers o§ soma. 7. Sbepart 
thou,"* depart by the ancient p^hs (to the place) whither ou^ early 
fathers hare departed. (There) sbalt thou see the two kings, Tama and 
the god Yamga, exhilarated by the oblation (jvkdhs), (or, exulting in 
independent power). 8. Meet with the Fathers, meet with Tama,*" 
meet with the [recompense ofj the sacrificea thou hast offered^* in 
the highest heaven. Throwing off all imperfection again go to‘thy 
home."* Become united to a body, and cloijied in a suining 

*•* The following verses (as appears from Professor Miillv’s Essay on the funeral 
rites of the Brahmans, Journal of the German Oriental Society, for 18S5, p. xi.) are 
addressed at Ainerals to the souls of the departed, while their bodies are being con- 
snmed on the funeral pile, * 

so The A.V. xviii. 9, 21 is as follows: 21. Bmyami t$ manatS nmmh iAana»» 
ffikan upajtyuahanah ehi | tmt gaehhama pitrtbhth aaiu yamena aymat tea vataft 
upa vantu iagmal^ \ 22. XJt tva vaAantu Maruto udavahSk udaprwtah | ajma iffn- 
vantu iltam mrthenokahantu ial iti | 23. Ua aheam ayur Sym/te kraive dakthaya 
jifiiue I am» gaehhatu te mam adha pitrln upa drava | “'With my soul 1 call thy 
soul; come with delight to these abodes; meet with the Fathers, meet with Yama; 
may delightful, pleasant breezes blow upon thee. 22. May the water-bringing, 
water-shedding Maruts bear thee upward, and creating coolness by their motion, 

sprinkle thee with rain. 23.May thy soul go to its own (kindred), and hasten 

to the Fathers.” 

The phrase iakfapurta is explained by Dr. Hang (Ait. Br. ii. p. 474, note). 
Jth(a, he says, means “what is sacrificed,” and apurtta, “filled up to.” “ For all 
sacrifices go up to heaven, and are stored op there to be taken possession of by the 
sacrifleer on his arrival in heaven.” The words before ns will therefore mean “ rejoin 
thy sacrifices which wore stored.up.” The Atharva-veda, xviii. 2, 20, expresses the 
sentiment here referred to by Dr. Hang in these words: teadhalf yai eRakpshe 
jimma Ida U aantu madhuichutalf { “May the oblations which thou o^|(edst while 
alive (now) drop thee honey.” And in A.'V. li. 1, 36, it is said: etsej aukritair 
OHH gachema yajnaSa naka tiahthantam adhi aaptaraimau | “ 'With these good deeds 
may we follow ihe sacrifice which abides in the heaven with seven rays.” Compare 
A.y. vi. 122, 4: yty'naSt yantam manaaS bfihantam amirohSmi tapaaa aayanili | 
vpakvddk Ague jaraaah paraatdi tritJya ndke aadhainad&am madetna | “ With my 
soul I ascend after the great sacrifice as it goes, dwelling together with my atistere- 
fervour; may we, Agni, invited, enjoy a festival in the third heaven beyond (the 
reach of) decay.” And A.Y. vL 123, 2: amdganta yajamanak avaati iaktSpuriam 
ama kjitmtavir aamai | 4. 8a paehami aa daMmi aa yaje aa dattad mS yuaham \ 6. 
Viddhi purtaaya no rajan aa dma aumand hhava | 2. “ The saorificer will follow in 
peace; show him what he has ofi'ered. 4. 1 cook, I give, Iwfi'er oblations; may I 
not bo separated from what I have given. S. 0 king, recognise what>we have be¬ 
stowed ; be gracious.” Comparfi A.V. iii. 29,1. 

Muller (in the Essay just referred to, p. riv.) translates this verse thus: “ Leave 
evil there, then retun^home, and take a form,” etc. This rendering appears to make 
the departed return to this world to resume his body, though in a glorified states 
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fbrm.“ 9. Go ye, depart ye, hasten ye from hence."* Slie Fathers 
have tnade for hin this place. Tama gives him an ahode"' dis> 
tingnished by days, and waters, ai(d lights. 10. By an auspioioua 
path do thou hasten past the two four-eyed brindled dogs, the 
ofispiing of Sarama.' T^en approach the benevolent Fathers who 
dwell in festivity with Ymna (compare A.V. xviii. 4, 10). 11. In¬ 
trust him,"* 0 Yama, 4o thy two four-eyed, road-guarding, man- 
observing watch-dogs; and .bestow on him prosperity and health. 12. 
The Wo brown messengers of Yama, broad of nostril and insatiable, 
wander about among men."’ May they give us again to-day the auspi¬ 
cious breath of life, that we may behold the sun. 13. Four out the 
soma to Yarns, offer him an oblation. To Yama the sacrifice pro¬ 
ceeds when heralded by Agni and prepared. 14. Offer to Yama an 
oblation with butter, and be active. May he grant us to live a long 

wUch does not seem to bring out a good sense. Roth, on the other hand (in Jonm. 
Germ. Or. Society, ir. 428), connects the word pumlf with what precedes, and rendots 
the verso thus: « Enter thy home, lajung down again all imperfection,” etc. 

The A.V. zviii. 2, 24, says: ma U mano ma 'tor im 'xganam ma raaasga te | 
yna te haeta tanvaji kinohaneha \ 25. Ma tva vrikshajt earn badhieh^a ma devt pfitktvi 
mahi j lokam pitfieha vitvd edhasva Tamardjaea | 26. Tat ie anffam atihitam para^ 
chair apanak pram pah u vote paretah ) tat te eangatya pitarak eanidah ghaead 
ghasam pmar a veiagantu | “ liet not thy soul nor anything of thy spirit («<w), or 
of thy members, or of thy substance, or of thy body, disappear. 25. Let no tree vex 
thee, nor &e great divine earth. Having found an abode among the Fathers, flourish 
among the subjects of Yama. 26. Whatever member of thine has been removed afar, 
or breath of thine has departed in the wind, may the combined Fathers teonite them 
all with thee,” 

•* Th»M words, according to Professor Miiller, are addressed to evil spirits. 

Avatdnam. Compare A.V. zviii. 2, 37, where Tama is said to recognise those 
who are bis own; dadami aemai avaeanum etad pafy esha agad mama ehed abhud 
ihtt I Tamat' chikitvanprati etad aha mamaieha rage upa tiehfhatam tha ) “I give 
this abode to this man who has come hither, if he is mine. Tama, perceiving, says 
again, ‘ He is mine, let him come hither to prosperity,’ ” 

"* See Roth, Journal German Oriental Society, iv. 428, at thp foot, and his ez- 
planafion of pari dehi, s.v. <23 (see also z. 16, 2; and A.V. viii. 2, 20, 22). MiiUer, 
on the other hand (p. xiv.}, translates: '‘Surround him, Tama, protecting him bom 
the dogs,” etc. 

The two dogs of Tama are also mentioned in A V. viii. 1, 9, where one of them 
is said to be black {i^ama) and the other spotted {Mala). In AT. viii. 2, 11, the 
messengers Of Tama, who wander among men, are spoken of ita the plnral, without 
being described as dogs ( VaivaevatetM prahitdn TanuMutamd eharato 'pa eedhdmi 
eiarvan). In A-V. v. 80, 6, they are spoken of as twoi dutau Tamaega ma 'nuga^ 
adhijwapvrd iM | “ Ho not follow Tama’s two messengers; came to the cities of the 
living,” THiAili • viii. 8,10 also the measengers of Death and Tama are mentioned. 
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life among tRe gods. 15. Offer a most honied oblatiou to king '^ama. 
Let this salutation (be presented) to the earliesttboxn, the ahcient 
riMiis, who made for us a path.” 

Hymn 15 of the same Mandala is addressed to the Fathers, or 
departed ancestors, who, as we have already^eir, are conceired to be 
living in a state of blessedness in the other world, though in some 
places, as we &aU see, some of them are concei'ved to have other ob^es. 
I will quote some verses from it, which v*Lll show stiU further their 
enjoyments, powers, and prerogatives:— 

X. 15, 1. Hi Irat&m mare ut parasah ud madhyfimdh pitara^ tom- 
yam)^ | aswni ye lyur avrihdh yitajti&s te no avantu pUaro havethu | 2. 
Idam pitrilhyo name astu adya ye piroaso ye upa/rd»ah iyuh J ye 
purtkive rajasi & nithattd^ ye vd nunam mvrijandeu vikthu | .... 5. 
Upahutah pitarah somydso barhishyeehu nidhishu priyesbu \ te & gamantu 
U Hta irmantu adhi bruvantu te avantu aamSn \ 6. Achya jdnu dak- 
shimto nishadya imam yajnam abhi grinita visve | md himsisk{a pitarah 
kena chin no yad vah dga^ purushatd kardma \ 7. Astndeo arumndm 
upaaihe rayim dhatta ddimhe martydya \ putrebhyah pUaras taeya 
vatvah pra yachhata te ihorjarh dadhdta | S. Te nah pdrve pitcwah 
eomyaeo mvMre eomapltham va»ish{hdbt | tebhir Tamak aaStrardno 
hammhi usann madbhibt pratikdmam attu | .... 10. satydio havi- 
rado havithpdk Indrem devaih earatham daihdndl^ \ d Agne ydhi sahas- 
ram devavandaik paraik purvaik pitribhir gbarmasadhhik 1 11. Agni- 
iJwdttdk pitarah d iha gachhata tadak eadak sidata supranitayak f atta 
havtmshi prayatdni barhiehi atha rayi‘^ earvaviram dadhatana |wh... 13. 
Te olteha pitaro ye oka neha yddii eha vUrna ydmS eha na praoidma | 
loam vettha yati tejdtavedah svadhdbkir yafnaih sukfitaih juehaeva \ 14. 
Te agnidagdhak ye anagnidagdhak madhye divak evadhayd mddayante | 
tebhik svardl aeunUim etd& yathdvaiam tanvam kalpayaeva | 

“ 1 (=V. S. 49; Nir. 11, 18). Let the lower, the upper, and 
the middle Fathers, the offerers of soma, arise. May these Fathers, 
innocuous, and versed in righteousness, who have attained to (higher) 
life («»u) protect us in the invocations. 2 (>»V. 9.19, 68). Let this 
reverence be to-day paid to^the Fathers who departed iirst,*and who 
(departed) last, who are situated in the terrestrial sphere,"' or who are^ 

"*> Compare the wor8 antra, “ Spirit,’’ and anuuli, in verse 14, below. 

Compare A.V. xviii. 2, 49; Tie mb pituk pitaro ye pitamahab ye avivwW unt 
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now ^ong the powerfiil races (the gods).6 (=Y. S. 19, 57). 

Inyit^ to these favourite oblations placed on the grass, may the 
Fathers, the offtsrers of soma, oomd-; may they hear us, may they 
intercede for ns, and preserve ns. 6 (=V. 8. 19, 62). Bending the 
knee, and sitting to the south, do ye all accept this sacrifice. Do us no 
injury, o Fathers, on account of any offence which we, after the 
manner of men, may (xnnmit against you. 7 ("“V. 8. 19, 63) Sitting 
upon the ruddy [woollen coverlets], bestow wealth on the mortal who 
worships you. Bathers, bestow this wealth upon your sons, and now 
grant them sustenance. 8 (=V. S. 19, 61). May Yama feast accord¬ 
ing to his desire on the oblations, eager, and sharing his gratification 
with the eager Vasishthas, our ancient ancestors, who presented the 
soma libation. 10. Come, Agni, with a thousand of those exited 
ancient Fathers, adorers of the gods, sitters at the fire, who are true, 
who are eaters and drinkers of oblations, and who are received into 
the same chariot with Indra and the gods. 11 (=Y- 8. 19, 59). 
Come hither, ye Agnishvatta Fathers; occupy each a seat, ye wise 
directors; eat the oblations which have been arranged on the grass, 
and then bestow wealth on us, with all our offspring"* .... 13. 
Thou knowest, o Jatavedas, how many those Fathers are who are here 
and who are not here, those whom we know and do not know; accept 


antarihaham | ye akthiyanti pfithivlm uta dyam teihyah pitfilhyo mmata vidhema ] 
“ IiCt-UB worship with reTcrence those Fathers who are the fathers, and those who 
are the grandfathers, of our father; those who have entered into the atmosphere, or 
who inhdBii the earth or the sky.” See also A.V. iviii. 3, 69. 

According to the A.V. xviii. 2, 28, evil spirits sometimes come along with the 
Fathers: ye dasyavo pittiehu pravisli(ah jmtimukhah ahutadai charant% {patipuro 
nipiuro ye hharanti Agnir tan asmSt pra dhamSti yajnSt j “ May Agni blow away 
from this sacrifice those Dasyos who have no share in the oblations, whether they 
wear gross or subtile bodies, who come entering among the Fathers, with the faces iff 
friends.” Compare V. S. ii. 30, and co.-nmentary. * 

Compare A.V. vi. 41, 3: mo «o hisishvr fiahayo daivyUi ye tanupSh ye nae 
tanvaa tanvjak | amariyah martyan ahhi nah aachadhvam dyur dhatta prataram 
jivaae nah | “ Let not the divine risbis, who are the protectors of our bodies, forsake 
us. Do ye who are ipamortal visit us who are mortals; put into us vitality that we 
may live longer.” A.V. viii. 8, 16: QandharvSpaaraaafy aarpiin devm putiyiyanan 
pitfin I dfiahiSn adfiakfan Mnami yathd aentm amim hanan \ “ I incite the Oand- 
harvas, Apsaraaes, serpents, gods, those holy men the Fathers, the seen and the un- 
"Been, that they may destroy this army.” According to the l^ahahharata, Sabhapar- 
van, 461, there are seven troops of Pitfis or Fathers, four embodied {muritimantal^ 
, and three bodiless [adwtrinah). 
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tho sacrifice 'Wfell offered with the oblations. 14 (“V. 8. 19, 60)^ Do 
thou, 0 self-resplendent god***—along with thosw (Fathers) Mo, 
whether they have undergone cremation or not, are gladdened bj»our 
oblation—grant us this (higher) vitality (osaniti),*** and a body ao- 
cording to our desire.” 

A funeral hymn addressed to Agni*“ (x.^6) also contains some 
verses which illustrate the views of the writer regarding a future life: 

z. 16, 1. Ma enam Ague vi dako ma ’bit iocho ma ’tya fvaekam 
dkikthipo md Sariram \ yadd iriiam kpinavo Jdtavedo^them emm pra 
hinutdt pitfibhyab \ 2. Sfitam yadd karasi Jutaveda athem enam pari 
daUdt pitfibhyak | yadd gachhdti asunltim etdm atha devdndm vaianir 
bhavdti I 3. Suryam ehakehur gaehhatu vdtam dtmd dydih, eha gaeKhapyi-' 
thivlvt cha dharmand | apo vd gackha yadi tatra te hitam o>hadh%»hu prati 
tiah{ha iarlraik | 4. Ajo bhagas tapaad tain tapaara tarn te ioehia tapatu 
taih te arehik | yda te Sivda tamo Jdtavedaa tdbhir vahainam aukpiiam w 
hiam | 5. Ava arija punar ague pitribbyo yaa te dhutai ckarati avadhd- 
bhih I dyur vaadnak ttpa vein Uahah aangacKhatdHi tamd Jdtamdah | 6. 
Yat te krtahyah sakunah dtutoda pipllah sarpak tda vd bvapadak | Agnia 
tad viivam agadam krinotu Somas cha yo brdhmandn dviveia | 

*' 1. Do not, Agni, burn up or consume him (the deceased); do not 


*** As Agni is addressed in the two preceding verses, it might have been supposed 
that he is referred to in this epithet of self-resplendent ^maraf), or sovereign ruler, 
especially as the same function is assigned to him in x. 16, 6, as is assigned to the 
deity addressed in this verse. But the commentator on the Vajasaneyi Sanhita, 19, 
60 (where the verse occurs, with most of the others in this hymn, though Wbl in tho 
same order), understands it of Yama; as does also Professor Both (see s.v. aamiti) 
in the passage of the A.V., where it occurs along with aaunlti. See next note. 

*‘» This word also occurs in the second verso of the next, the 16th hymn. In H.V. 
X. 69, 6, 6, it appears to be employed as the personification of a god or goddess. 
Professor Muller, Joum. B.A.S. vol. ii. (1866), p. 460, note 2, however, considers 
that “ there is nothing to show that Aaunlti is a female deity.” “ It may bo a name 
for Yama, as Professor Both supposes; but it may also be a simple invocation, one of the 
many names of the deity.” Ho himself renders it “ guide of life,” ibid. In A.V. xviiL 
3,69, it is joined with avardf: ye nah pituk pitaro ye pitdmahdk ye avtvie'ur uru an- 
tarikeham | tebhyak evardk aaunitir no adya yathUvaeam tamak kalpaydti ) ” May 
the monarch (or self-resplendent being) who bestows vitality fashion for tho fathers 
and grandfathers of our father, who have entered the wide atmosphere, and for us to¬ 
day, bodies according to our desire.” 

♦*• According to Professor Miiller (Funeral Bites of tho Brahmans, p. xi. f.) some 
verses from this hymn are repeated after those from hymn 14, while the remains oi 
the departed are being burnt. 
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dissolve his skin, or his body.“f "When thou has matiired*" him, o 
Jata^edas, then sond him to the Fathers. 2. When thou maturest 
him,. Jatavedas, then consign him. to the Fathers. Wlien he shall 
reach that state of vitality, he shall then fulfil the pleasure of the 
gods. 3. Let his eye gp to the sun,"° his breath to the wind. Gh) to 
the sky, and to the earth, according to (the) nature (of thy several 
parts); or go to the waters, if that is suitable for thee; enter into the 
plants with thy members, r, 4. As for his unborn part, do thou (Agni) 
kindle it with tky heat; let thy flame and thy lustre kindle it; with 
those forms of thine which are auspicious convey it to the world of 
the righteous.*® 6. Give up agmn, Agni, to the Fathers, him who 

**’ Compare A.V. iTiii. 4,10-13. In the sixty-fourth verse of the same hymn it 
is said: yad vo Aynir ajahdd ekam anyam pitfilokam yamayan Jatavedafy | tad vah 
punar d pyayaydmi amiydh tvarye pitaro mSdayadhtam | “ Whatever limb of you 
Agni Jatavedas left behind when conveying you to the world of the Fathers, that I 
hero restore to you. Revel in heaven, ye Fathers, with (all) your members.” 

Compare A.V. xviii. 4,12. 

**9 In A.y. viii. 2, 3, a man dead, or in danger of dying, is addresed in these 
words: vdtat te prdwJm avide-Tu surydeh cJtaJcshur ah<m lava | yat ie manas tvayi 
tad dharaySmi tam vitsva anyair vada jihvayH Slapan | “ I have obtained thy breath 
from the wind, thine eye from the sun; I place in thee thy soul {manat); have sen¬ 
sation in thy limbs; speak, uttering (words) with thy tongue." Compare A.V. v. 
24, 9: Suryas ehakshushnm adhipatih | “ Surya is the superintending lord of the 
eyesand A.V. xi. 8, 31: Suryaa ehakthur Vdtah prdnwm puruahasya vi hhtyire j 
" Surya occupied the eye, and Vata (the wind) the breath of I’urusha (or man).” See 
also A.V. xix. 43,2,3. Compare farther Flato, Bepub. vi. 18, where Socrates says of 
the eyo: *AAA* nkwetSeffTorde yt olfiat ruv ntpl rks dpydtup. “I regard it 

[the eye) as of all the organs of sensation, possessing the most olfinity to the son." Fur. 
Suppl. f. '*OBep S’enaarrov err rb a&fd A^Ikcto, *crrao4* dwuXde, ryttya pip vfdis 
heipa, ri aupa S'is yyp' “But each element of the body has departed to the 
quarter whence it came, the breath to the aether, the body itself to the earth.” A 
similar idea is expressed in a verse of Goethe, which 1 had formerly read, and for a 
copy of which, with the context, I am indebted to Professor Aufirceht. The passage 
occurs in the introduction to the Farbenlebre (Ed. 1858, voh xxxvii. p. 5), and is as 
follows: “ Hierbei erinnem wir uns dec alten ionischen Sehule, welche mit so grosser 
Bedeutsamkeit immer wiederholte: nur von gleichem werde Gleiches erkanut; wie 
aach der Worto eines alten Hystikers, die wir in deutsehen Beimen folgendermaazen 
ausdriicken moebten; 

War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 

SPie konnten wir das Licht erblicken ? 

Lebt’ nicht in uns des Qottes^eigne Eraft, 

Wie konnt’ uns Gottliches outzucken i 

Jene nnmittelbaie Verwandtschaft des Lichtes und des Auges wild niemand lailgnen, 
aber” u.b.w. * 

*“ In AV. xviii. 2,36, Agni is entr eated to burn mildly, and to spend his fury on the 
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comes offered to tbee with ohlations. Puttiog on life, let him appr^h 
(his) lemaiiiB; let Mm meet with his body, o Jatavedns. 6. Whatever 
part of thee any black bird, or ant^ or serpent^ or beast of prey^ has 
team, may Agni restore to thee all that, and Soma who has entered 
into the Brahmans.” Compare Yajasaneyi S%nhi1%, xviiL 51. Agnim 
ymty'mi {avatd ghritena divyam Kupmrnam myasS, hfihantam | tern vayam 
gamma hradJinmja viihtwpam ipo ruMnO.^ adhi»nukam uttamam | 52. 
Imau te paisMv ajarau patatrinau ySihyddi aakthdOmi apahamai Agne | 
tdhhy&m patema aulcritSm u lokati yatra pkhaya jagmuh, prafhafKajdh 
purdndh | 51. '‘With power and with butter 1/ittach Agni, the 
celestial bird, mighty in energy: through him may we go to the sphere 
of the sun, ascending the sky to the highest heaven. 52. Borne by 
those thine undecaying, flying pinions, wherewith thou, Agni, slayest 
the Eakshases, may we soar to the world of the righteous, whither 
the ancient, earUcst-bom rishis have gone.” 

In various parts of the A.V. Agni is similarly addressed. Thus in 
yi. 120, 1. Yad antarikaltam prithivim uta dydm yan mdiaram pilaram 
vd, jihUhaima | ayatn taamdd garhapaiyo no Agnir vd in nayati aukfitmya 

woods and on the earth itrpa md *li tapo Agne ma tanvam tepa | vanesdn 
imhmo mtu teppithivyam aetu yad harah). The Taittrlya Brahmana has the fol¬ 
lowing passage; iii. 10, 11, 1; Kaa chid ha vai aemdl lokdt pretya demaitain veda 
“ayam aham amni" iti | haaohit avam loiaih na pratijanati agnhmtgdlio ha eva 
dhuina-tSutah avam hkam na prat^ndii I atho yo ha eva etam agnim advitram veda 
aa ma aamal lokal pretya atmanam veda “ayam aham aami" iti | aa avam lokam 
pral\)dndti eaha « cha eva enam tat advitrak avargam lokam abhi valiati | “ One anan 
departing from this world knows himself that 'this is 1 myself.’ Another does not 
recognize his own world. Bewildered by Agni, and overcome by smoke, Iswloes not 
recognize bis own worlA Now ho who knows this Agni Savito, when he departs 
ftom this world knows himself, ‘that this is I myself.’ He recognizes his own world. 
This Savitra carries him to the hearenly world.” A few lines fti^or on it is said that 
the days and nights sack np in the next world the treasure of the man who does not 
possess a particular sort of knowledge, whilst he who knows Agni Savitra finds his trea¬ 
sure not sucked np (ta«> ha anevamviduaho amuahmin loka ievadhim dhayanti | ,... 
atha yo ha eva etam agnim advitram veda tasya ha eva ahordtr&ni amuehmin lake 
ievadhim na dhayanti). The Taitt. Br. ii. 4,2,6, says of Agni: Praina^ aadaatham 
anupaeyanidnah d tantum Agnir divyam tatdna | tvam nae tantur uta aetur Agne 
tvam panthdh thavaai devaydnah \ tvayd ’gne priehtham tayam ^ruhema atha devaih 
eadhamddam madema | ‘‘Agni, exploring the ancient abode, has extended flje celestial 
cord. Thou, Agni, art our cord, aqfl our bridge; thou art the path which condaets 
to the gods. By thee may we ascend to the summit (of heaven), and there live in 
Jiyfiil fellowship with the gods.” The same Brahmaoa says in another place, i. 6, • 
2, 6, that the stars are tl% houses of the gods, and that whoever knows this possesses 
houses {devagrihdk vai nakahatrdni | yah evam veda yfihi eva hhavatC). , 
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hht^ I “Whatever injury we have done to air, earth, or eky, to 
father or motheiy may Agni Garhapatya (delivering) us from that, 
convey ua up to the world of righteousness.” xii. 2,45. JlvAnam dyul^ 
pro tira tvam Agtu; pitrXnd'Sh lokam api gacMantu ye mrUah\ “Do 
thou, Agni, prolong the- lives of living creatures; and may those who 
are dead go to the wo^ld of the Fathers.” xviii. 3, 71. Aralhuva 
j&taveda> tejasvad hard astu te | iarlram aaya sandaka aihainam dhehi 
tukriidm « hhe | “Seize'him, Agni, let thy heat be powerful; bum 
his ?)ody; then place him in the world of the righteous.” xviii. 4, 9. 
Pdrvo ’gnie tvd tepatu iam purastud sam paichdt tapatu garhapatyah 1 
dakshinagnit te tapatu iarma vartna uttarato madhyato antarikshad diso 
diio Agne paripahi ghordt | 10. YHyam Ague iantamdhhis tanubhir 
Ijdnam aihi lokam svargam | aivdhi ihutvd prishfivaho vahdtha yatra 
devaih eadhamadam madanti | “ May the eastern fire warm thee pro* 
pitiously in front (or to the east), and the garhapatya fire behind (or 
to the west); may the southern fire warm thee, as thy defender and 
protector: Agni, preserve from everything dreadful on the north, in 
the middle, from the jur, and from every side. 10. Do ye (the 
various forms of) Agni, become horses, and carry the sacrificer on 
your backs in your most gracious forms to heaven, where men hold 
festival with the gods.” 

(4) Summary of the conoeptiom conveyed in the preceding quotationi. 

1 shall now extract from these texts and others a summary of the 
conceptions which they convey. 

Tama is the son of Vivasvat (ix. 113, 8; x. 14, 1 [=A.V. xviii. 
1, 49]; 14, 5: X. 58, 1; x. 60, 10), and of Saranyu, the immortal 

daughter of Tvashtri (x. 17, 1, 2). He is elsewhere said, as Professor 
Both considers*** (see above), to have been one of the original pair of 

♦“ Journal of the German Oriental Society, iv. 426; Journal of American Oriental 
Society, iii. 335; lUuatratianB of Kirukta, p. 138. As Professor Milller denies (see 
above, p. 288) that Tama was regarded by the Yedic poets as the first man, be 
explains as follows (Lectures, 2nd Series, p. 514 ff.) the process by which he came 
to be transformed into the monarch of the dead: “Let us imagine, then,’’ he says, 

<> as well as we can, that yama, twin, was used as the name of the evening, or the 
setting sun, and we shall be able perhaps to understand how in the end Tama came 
to be the king of the departed and the god of death. As the East was to the early 
thinkers the source of hfe, the West was to them mirfUi, the eaodtu, the land of 
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inman beings* (x. 10, 2), and to have sprang from the Gandhai^a, a 
deity of the atmosphere, and his wife (x. 10, 4). Ih the same £ymn 
(pmtm) he is declared to have resssted the solicitations of his tAvin- 
sister YamI to form a sexual union with her for. the continuation ot 
the species."^ He was the first of mortals who tlied, and discovered 
the way to the other world; he guides other men thither, and as¬ 
sembles them in a home, which is secured to them for ever (x. 14,1,2; 
A.V. vi. 28, 3; xviii. 1, 49, 50; xviiL 8, 16).*“ In one place he is 
represented as carousing with the gods rmder a leafy tree, R.V. x. 

death. The sna, conceived as setting or dying every day, was the first who had 
trodden the path of life from East to West—the first mortal—the first to show 
ns the way when our course is run,and our sun sets in the fer West”.... “That 
Tama’s character is solar might be jessed from his bein^ called the son of Vivas- 
vat. Yivasvat, like Tama, is sometimes considered as sending death. B.V. viii. 
67, 20: ‘May the shaft of Vivasvat o Adityas, the poisoned arrow, not strike us 
before we are old! ” ’ [And in A.V. lil. 9, 7, it is said: “ May Mitra, may Vamna, 
may Vivasvat, may the Ender (death) be favourable to us (a am no Mitra^ Jam 
Varuml^ tarn Vivasvan /am Antakatf). On the other hand Vivasvat is sometimes 
spoken of as preserving from Tama. Thus in A.V. xviii. 3, 62, it is said: Vivatvan 
no amfitatve dadhatu paraita mrilyur amfitam naif aitu \ iman rakshatu pum- 
thSn a jarimno mo thit eahdm atmo Yamaih gulf | “ May Vivasvat place ns in a 
state of immortality. May death pass away, and deathlessness come to us. May he 
preserve these men from decay. May their spirits not depart to Tama.”—J.M.) 

.... “ His (Tama’s) own seat is called the house of the gods (x. 135, 7); and these 
words fallow immediately on a verse in which it is said: * the abyss is stretched out 
in the East, the outgoing is in the West.” (In a note the following are referred to 
as additional passages to bo consulted, viz., B.V. i. 116, 2; vii. 33, 9; ix. 68, 3, 
6; I. 12, 6 ; x. 13, 2, 4 ; x. 63, 3 ; X. 64, 3; i. 123, 6.) “These indications, 
though fragmentary, arc sufficient to show that the character of Tama, such as we 
find it in the last book of the Big-veda, might well have been suggest by the 
setting sun, personified as the leader of the human race, as himself a mortal, yet as a 
king, as the ruler of the departed, as worshipped with the fathers, as the firat witness 
of an immortality to be enjoyed by the fathers,” etc. I may remark that in the 
S'atap. Br. xiv. 1, 3,4, Tama is identified with the sun; but he is, a little further on, 
xiv. 2, 2, 11, similarly identified with Vayn. 

See Professor Uoth’s observations on this dialogue in the loumal of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society, iii. 335 f. 

See Professor Both’s remarks on these passages in the Journals, etc., above 
referred to. In the Journal of the German Oriental Societj’, iv. 427, he remarks on 
those hymns: “ We here find, not without astonishment, beautifulsconccptions on im¬ 
mortality, expressed in unadorned language with child-like conviction. If it were 
necessary, we might here find the most powerful weapons against the view which has 
lately been revived, and proclaimed as new, that Persia was the only birthplace of 
the idea of immortality, o^d that even the nations of Europe had derived it from that 
quarter i as if the religious spirit of every gifted race was not able to arrive at it by 
its own strength.” 
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135^1“ {yoimin vrihht svpalaia dnai^ ttmpihaU Tama^). He ia • 
king, and dwellf in celestial light, in the innermost saiu:tBat 7 of 
heaven, ix. 113, 7, 8 (see above, 226, and below, where the passage 
will be quoted at greater length), where the departed behold him 
associated in blessedness with Varupa (x. 14, 7). He grants luminous 
abodes in heaven to the pious (x. 14, 9), who dwell with bipi in 
festive enjoyment (x. 14, 8, 10). In the A.V. xviii. 2, 32, he is said 
to superior to Tivasvat,''and to be himself surpassed by none (Fapia^ 
paro 'mro Vivtmdn tatah param na ati pakyami Hnchana). 

In the Kig-veda Tama is nowhere represented (as he is in the later 
Indian mythology)*” as having anything to do with the future pnnish- 
iiient of the wicked. In fact, the hymns of that Yeda contain, as far 
na I am aware, no prominent mention of any such penal retribution; 
but the passages which appear to recognize the existence of a Tartarus 
will be quoted further on. Nevertheless, Tama is still to some extent 
an object of terror. In x. 14, 10-12, he is represented as having two 
insatiable dogs, with four eyes and wide nostrils, which guard the road 
to his abode, and which the departed are advised to hurry past with all 
possible speed. These dogs are said to wander about among men as 
his messengers (x. 14, 12), no doubt for the purpose of summoning 
them to the presence of their master, who is in another place, x. 165, 4, 
identified with death, and is described as sending a bird as the herald 
of doom {yasya dutah prahitah esha etat tamai Yamuya mma astu 

*“ In A.V. xviii. 4, 3, the Adityas are said to feast on honey in heaven (^madhu 

*** According to the Pur-mas, Yaraa iiilhls the office of judge of the dead, as 
veil as sovereign of the damned; all that die appearing before him, and being con¬ 
fronted with Chitragupta, the recorder, by whom their actions have been registered. 
The virtuous are thence conveyed to Swarga, or Eljwum, whilst the wicked are driven 
to the different regions of Karaka, or Tartarus.” (Wilson, Vishnu Parana, p. 216 of 
Di. Hall’s ed. vol. 2). Cbitragupta is described in the following tasteless and extra¬ 
vagant style in the Vfihanuarudlya Purana, quoted in Professor Aufiecht’s Catalogue 
of the Bodl. Sansk. MSS., p. 10, note: Pralayamhttda-nirghosho at\janaihi~Mma- 
prabhaJ^ \ vidyut-prahhaytidhair bkl9no dvatri^ad’-bhtya-aam^uta^ ) yojana-truya^ 
vUt&ro raht&kslid) ^trghmasihafy \ damsh^ra^harula-vadiino vapitulga-vilochana^ | 
mriiyu-jvaradibhir yuktai ehUragvpto vibhnheinafy \ “ The dreadful Chitragupta, 
with a voice like that issuing from the clouds pt the mundane dissolution, gleaming 
like a mountain of collyrium, terrible with lightning-like weapons, having thirty- 
two arms, as big os three yojanas, red-eyed, long-nosed, his face iiimished wi^ 
^tinders and projecting teeth, ^ bis eyes resembling obl&ng ponds, bearing deaUi 
anl diseases.” 
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compftre A.V. vL 29, 1 ff.). And in a verse of the \.Y. 
(zviiL 2, 27), death is said to he the messenger of Tama, who conveys 
the spirits of men to the abode of tfteir fore&thers. In another idace 
(E.y. X. 97,16) deliverance is sought from the boiids of Yama, as well 
as those of Yaruna {munehantu mS, iapathyUd atho Varmyud via \ atho 
Tamasya padhU&t, see also A.V. viii. 7, 28)., In K.V. i. 38, 5, tpo, 
where it is said {md. vo mfigo na yava»t jaritH i>hnd ajothyak | patha 
Yamatya g&d vpa) “ Let not thy worshipper Jbe disregarded like a wild 
animal in a pasture, or go along the road of Tama,” Yama is equiva¬ 
lent to death. In the following verse (already quoted) of the A.V. vi. 
28, 3, also, Yama is identified with Mpityu (death): “ Eeverence be 
to Tama, death, who first reached the river, spying out the road for 
many, who is lord of these two-footed and four-footed creatures.” 
(This verse coincides in part with R.V. x. 14, 1, quoted above.) 
Compare also A.V. v. 80, 12; vi. 63, 2.) 

When the remains of the deceased have been placed upon the 
funeral pile, and the process of cremation has begun, Agni, the god of 
fire, is prayed not to scorch or consume the departed, not to tear 
asunder his skin or his limbs, but after the flames have done their 
work, to convey to the Fathers the mortal who has been presented to 
him as an offering. The eye of the departed is bidden to go to the 
sun; his breath to the wind; and his different members to the sky, 
the earth, the waters, or the plants, according to their several affinities. 
As for his unborn part (ago Ihaga^), Agni is supplicated to kindle it 
with his heat and flame, and, assuming his most auspicious ferm, to 
convey it to tho world of the righteous (x. 16, 1-5 ; Vaj. Sanh. xviii. 
51 f.).*” Before, however, this unborn part can complete its course 
from earth to the third heaven, it has to traverse a vast gulf of dark¬ 
ness.*" Leaving behind on earth aU that is evil and imperfect, and 

In the S'atap. Br. xi. 2,1,1, a man is said to be thrice bom; first from his 
father and mother, the second time through sacrifice, and the third time when, after 
death and cremation, he once more emerges into life {trir ha mi puruaho jayate | 
etan ova matui aha adki pitud cha ogre jayate \ atha yam ygjnah upartamaiisa 
yad yajate tad deiCtyam jayate | atha yatra mriyate yatra enam aynav abhyidadhati 
ea yat tatah samhhavati tat tfitlyaih jayate), 

*” A.V. ii. 6,1. 2 naya etam d rabhasva eukritam loiam apt gachhatu prajanan \ 
tJrtvS tamamei iahudhS mahSnti ajo nakam Siramatam tritJyam | 3. JVo pado ’va 
nmigdhi dudehariiaah yat ehaehdra duddhaih iaphair a kramatam prajanan ] €trted 
tamuSui iahudha vipadyann ajo nakam akramatSm tfitiyam | From the contents of 
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proceeding by the paths which the fathers trod (R.V.'x. 14, 7), fhe 
spint, invested i^th a lustre liko that of the gods, A.Y. xi. 1, 37 (yma 
itB&hi jyotuhd dydm uidyan hrahaaudanam pahlvd sulcntaaya lojcam | 
Una yeehma mhritaaya lokam svar drohanto ahhi ndkam uttamant), soars 
to the realms of etemal«light (ix. 113, 7,) in a oar, or on wings (A-V. 
iv, 34, 4), on the undegaying pinions wherewith Agni slays the Eak- 
shases (Vaj. Sanh. xViii. 52), wafted upwards by the Maruts, fanned by 
soft and gentle breezes, "and refrigerated by showers (A.V. xviii. 2, 
21 ff.); recovers there its anoient body in a eomplete (A.V. xviii. 2, 
• 

vcrae 2 (where the tya is sdd to be carried to Indra os his share), and from the 
mention of **hoofs*' in verse 3,1 am now led to think that these verses refhr to a 
goat, and not to the tinhorn spirit (both being denoted by the word aja), although 
some of the expre^ions seem more properly applicable to the Utter than to the former* 
In any case, however, the verses prove that any being proceeding from earth to 
heaven has to traverse a region of darkness before he can reach his destination. I 
translate as follows: “ Convey him; carry him; let him, understanding, go to the 
world of the righteous. Crossing the gloom, in many directions immense, let the 
goat ascend to the third heaven..... 3. Wash his feet if he has committed wicked* 
ness: understanding, let him ascend with cleansed hoofs. Crossing the gloom, gazing 
In many directions, let the goat ascend the third heaven.** Compare K.V. i. 50, 10 
(= A.V, vii. 63, 7) quoted above in the Section on SQrj'a, p. 160. In the Vaj. 
Sanh. zxxi. 18, also, the great Furusha, of Bun*like brightnera {fiditya-vanM)^ is 
said to dwell above ibe darkness {tamaaah parastat). See also Manu, iv. 242. The 
commentator, on this latter passage, however, as well os Both, b.v. tamas, under* 
stands the phrase dwttaram iamasy ** darkness haid to cross,'* as referring to hell. 
Comparo the phrases adhamam tamas and andham tamany to be adduced further on. 
The word <ya seems to have the sense of the unborn ’* in different passages of the 
B.V., and in A.V. i. 7, 31 (see Bohtlingk and Roth, m., 2, ryh); but it may have 
the seJfeo of “goat” throughout the whole of A.V. ix. 6, though B. and R. adduce 
verse 7 as one of tho places where it means “ unborn.” That verse, however, may 
be rendered thus: “ The goat is Agni; they coil the goat light; they say that a goat 
is to be given by a living man to the priest. A goat, when given in this world by a 
believing man, disperses the gloom afar {^’o Agnir (yam « jgotir dhur (yamjwatd 
brahmaw deyam ahuh ) (^'at toindmsi apa kanti duratn aemin loke iraddadhanma 
dattahy* In the same way it is said, in verse 10 : AJae trindke tridive trip» 
ftsAf/ts nakttsya pfiih^he dadivantaam dadkdti | patfthaudano brahtnane dfya* 
manah ) **Tbe aja panchaudanay given to a priest, places him who bestows it 
in the third heaven, in the third sky, on the third summit, on tho top of the 
heaven,” and in^verse 21: “ This aja panchaudana is an inimitable offering.” 
In thq, A.V. xviii. 2, 48, there arc said to be three heavens: “The watery 
(udanvatT) heaven is tho lowest, the pllumatl is the intermediate heaven, and the 
third is the pradyausy in which the Fathers dwell” {udamatt dyaur avama p^ltt^ 
matlH madhyamd j tfitlyd, Jut pradyawr Ui yaayam pitard^ asaU), This agrees 
with the mention of the third heaven in A.V. ix. 5,1. Three ^ies (tiara dyava/^) 
are also mentioned in R.V. rii. 101, 4 ; and in R.V. vii. 104,11, three cariha (tiarai^ 
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24 &** and ^orifled form,*" meets with the forefathers who are H^iag 
in festivity with Yama, obtains from him, when re<4)gDized by lum as 
one of his own (A.V. xviii. 2, 3?), a delectable abode (R.V. i. 14, 
8-10), and enters npon a more perfect life (B.y. x. 14, 8 ; x. 15, 
14; X. 16, 2, 6), which is crowned with the* fulfilment of all desires 
(ix. 113, 9, 11), is passed in the presence of the gods (x. 14, 14),.and 
employed in the fulfilment of their pleasure (x.‘16, 2). 

• 

(6) Further quotations from the hymns on the subject of paradise and 
future punishment. * 

In the following passages of the A.V. an expectation is expressed 
that the femily relations will be maintained in the next world;— 
xii. 3, 17: Svargam lokam dbhi no nayasi saSt jay ay a saha putraih 

prithiehr adho astu viSvah), Professor Both, s.v. die. refers to other passages, among 
^I'hich Is H.V. T. 60, 6. Yad uttame Maruto madhyame vd yad vd avame subhaydso 
divi slha I “Whether, fortunate Maruts, ye are m the highest, middle, or lowest, 
sky,” The A.V. iv. 20, 2, says there are three heavens and three earths (tisro divas 
tisra^ prithivib) ; and A.Y. vi. 21, says there are three earths, of which our earth 
{bhumi) is the highest (or best) (imSh yas tisralf prithiva tasam ha bhumir uttamS). 

In A.V. ii 5, 22-20, it is said that the man who bestows an aja panehaudanaf 
illuminated by largesses {dalcshind-jyotisham; compare hiranya-jyotisham, AiV. X. 

9, 6), shall not have his bones broken, or his marrow sucked out, but shall be intro> 
duced whole and entire (into heaven): verse 23 (na tasyasthini bhindyat na majjm 
nirdhayet \ sarvain mam samadaya idam idam pro veiayet | 26. Svargam lokam 
asnute yo 'jam panchaudanam dakshinajyotisham daddti). These passages, in i^ch 
the departed are said to recover their bodily organization in all its completeness, form 
a striking contrast to the represeutations in the Homeric poems regarding the un¬ 
substantial nature of the ghosts of the departed. The passage of the Odyssey, li. 
488, is well known, in which Achilles tells Ulysses that he would rather be the slave 
of a poor man on earth than rule over all the departed. I find, however, the fol- . 
lowing remarks of Professor W'cber (Ind. Stud. ii. 206,) on the words yathd svapns 
tathi pitfihke, “ as in a dream so in the world of the Fathers," Katha Upanishad, 
vi. S. “ This is evidently a popular conception, according to which the souls of the 
Fathers, like those in the Grecian Hades, experience no waking, but only a kind of 
dreamy life. I have as yet found this idea (nhich at a later period entirely dis¬ 
appears) only in the S’atapatha Bruhmana, xii. 9, 2, 2, where the following ex¬ 
planation of Vaj. Sanh, 20,16; yadifagrad yadi svaprn mdnaivchakrima vayam [i£ 
we have committed sins, sleeping or waking] is given; mamahydh vaijdgaritam 
pitarah suptam | manushya-kilvishmch cha mam pilrikUvishaoh mmchati | [‘ Men 
are what is awake; the Fathers what is asleep. Ho frees him from the sins of , 
meBj and those of the Fa|her8.’] ” 

In regard to the cel^tial body, set Both, in the Journal of the American Urien* 
tal Society, rol. iii., p. 843. 
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\ “Do thou conduct us to hcBTcn; let us be with our mTee"° 
and children.” 

Ti.rl20, 3; Faira mharda^ mk^ito madmti vihuya rogaSt tanv&^ 
w&yah I ailo^^ an^air ahruta^ marge tatra pasyema pitarau cka 
putrdn I “ In beavein, where our virtuous friends enjoy blessedness, 
bavpg left behind the in^rmities of their bodies, free from lameness or 
distortion of their limbs, may we behold our parents and our children.” 
(Compare A.V. iii. 28, 6 f..) 

in.'s, 27 : Ysparvampatim vittvS athanyam vindatepatim | pcmek- 
eiudanam cha tav ajam daduto na vi yoshata^ | 28. Samanaloko bhavati 
punarbhuvd ’parah patih | yo 'jam panchaudanam dahhindjyotkhadi 
daddti I "When a woman has had one husband before, and gets 
another, if they present the aja panchaudana offering, they shall not 
be separated. 28. A second husband dwells in the same world with 
his re-wedded wife, if he offers the aja panchaudana, etc.” 

xviii. 2, 23: 8vdn gachhatu te mana^ adha pttfln upa drava | " Let 
thy soul {manaa) go to its own; and hasten to the fathers.” 

The enjoyments of this future state are said, in K.V. ix. 113, 7 ff., 
to be conferred by the god Soma, and are described as follows : 

7. Yatra jyotir ajasram yasmin lake avar hitam | taamin mdm dheld 
pavamdna amrite lake akshaye Indrayendo parisrava | 8. Yatra rOjd 
Vdivasvato yatravarodhanam diva A | yatrdmur yahvatlr apgs tatra mdm 
amritam kpidhi | 9. Yatrdnukdmam eharamm trindke tridive divah | 
lokuK yatra jyetishmantas tatra mdm amritam Jeridhi | 10. Yatra 
kdmdh nil-dmds cha yatra bradhnasya vishfapam \ avadhd cha yatra tfi- 
ptis cha tatra mdm amritam hridhi \ 11. TatrdnanddS cha moddS mudah 
pramadah deate \ kdmasya yatrdptdlf kdmda tatra mdm ampitaih kfidhi | 

7. "Place me, o purified (Soma), in that imperishable and un¬ 
changing world, where perpetual light and glory ore found. 8. Make 
me immortal (in the realm) where king Vaivasvata (Tama) dwells, 
where the sanctuary of the sky exists, and those great waters (flow). 
9. Make me immortal in the third heaven, in the third sky, where 
action is unrestrained,"' and the regions arc luminous. 10. Make me 

la the later Indian writings the widow who bums herself on her husband’s 
funeral pile is supposed to rejoin him in Svarga. See the texts cited by Colebroohe, 
Essays, i. 116 f. i 

"In heaven he acts acooi'ding to his pleasure" {,idmaehdro ’tya svarye Met 
ihamtfi. —Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 2, 9. 
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iiamortal m*Qie world where there are pleasures and enjoymente,—^in 
the sphere of the son,—where ambrosia and satisMtion are found. II. 
Make me immortal in the world where there are joys, and ddlights, 
and pleasures, and gratifications; where the •objects of desire are 
attained.” • 

The pleasures here referred to are most prebably to bo understood as 
of a sensual kind.*°‘ Such at least is the prospect held out in the 
following passage of the Atharva-veda, iv. 64, 2 : ^ 

A.y. iv. 34, 2. Anasthaljt pHta^ pavanena iuddha% iuchaya^ iuchini 
api ymti hiam \ naishddi sianam pradahafi jutaveiah avarge Uke hahu 
atrainam eaham \ 3. ViahtHrinam odanaffi ye pachmti minSn avartih 
aaehaie htd&cham | Sate Yarm upa ydti deviln aam gandharvair madate 
aomyehhi^ \ 4. YM(drtnam odanam ye pachanti mindn Yamal^ ^ari 
muahndU retah \ rathl ha hhutvd rathaydm \yate pahahl ha hhdtvd Hi 
divah aameti 1 “ Boneless, pure, cleansed by the wind, shining, they 

Both is, however, of a different opinion. He says (Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc. 
iii. 343): “ The place where these glorified ones arc to live is heaven. In order to 
show that not merely an outer court of the divine dwellings is sot apart for them, the 
highest heaven, the midst or innermost part of heaven, is expressly spoken of as their 
seat. This is their place of rest; and its divine splendour is not disfigured by any 
specification of particular beauties or enjoyments, such as those with which other re¬ 
ligions have been wont to adorn the mansions of the blest.... There they are 
happy: the language used to describe their condition is the same with which is 
denoted the Ihost exalted felicity.” He then quotes the verses of ii. 113, 7 ff. 
already adduced, and adds: “ what.... shall be the employment of the blest, in 
what sphere their activity shall expend itself; to this question ancient Hindu wisdom 
sought no answer. The words used in verse 11 of hymn ix. 113 to denote the grati¬ 
fications of paradise, viz : anmiAalf, modah, pramudah, are employed in the Taittirlya 
Brfihmana, ii. 4, 6, 5 f., to signity sexual enjoyment on earth {prajapatih atriyam 
yaio muahhayor adadhdt mpam | kaniasya tfiptim dmndam tasydyne bhajayeha md { 
tnodah pramodah dnando mmhkayor nihitah sapali j sfitveva kdmaaya tpipydni 
dttkshwMnam pratiyrahe ). 

Compare S'atap. Br. x. 4, 4, 4. Tad a ha vai evamvit tapes tapyate a maithu- 
mt sarvam ha asya tat svargam lokam abhisambhmati | “'When a man, knowing 
this, practises austere fervour, he retains in heaven all his functions, even to that of 
sexual intercourse.” 

Though the connection is merely verbal, I quote here a passage from the Taitt. 
Saah,vi. p. 10, of India Office MS., No. 1702 : Srahmavddino vttdanti kasm&t satydd 
anaathiksm prajah pramyante' sthanmfir jdyante iti ( yad hiranyam ghplte 'vadhdya 
fuhoti taamdd anaathiksm prajdh prmiyante ’sthamatlr jdyante | “Those versed in 
sacred science ask on what principle it is that creatures are generated by a boneless, 
substance, and yet are bqrn with Wes f It is because the saorificer places gold in 
the fire when he casts into it his oblation, that creatures propagated by a boneless 
substance are bom vrith bones,” 
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go tq, a shining region; Agni*" does not consume their generative 
organ'; in the celestial sphere they have abnndance of sexual gratifl- 
catioE.‘“ 3. "Want never comes upon those who cook the vishtarin 
oblation. (Such a mpn) abides with Tama, goes to the gods, and lives 
in blessedness with the Clandharras, the quaffers of soma. 4. Tama 
does not steal away the generative power of those who cook the vish¬ 
tarin oblation. (Such a man) becomes lord of a chariot on which he 
is home along; becoming winged, he soars beyond the sky.” In that 
regioic the faithfud are also promised ponds filled with clarified butter, 
honey, wine, milk,, and oxurds (verse 6).“’ 

It is clear, in fact, that in the Tedic age the gods themselves were 
not regarded as possessing a purely spiritual nature, but as subject to 
the^influenco of various sensual appetites. We have formerly seen how 
constantly they are represented as delighting in the soma-juice, and in 
the exhilaration which it produced. Tama is described as carousing 
with the gods (R.V. x. 185, 1), the Adityas as eating honey (A.V. 

4t>5 This, no doubt, alludes to the fire of the funeral pile. 

Compare Mahabharata, xii. 3657: Varapsarah-sakaarafti iuram iyodhane 
hatam | tvaramd^ 'bhidhavanti man%a bharia bhaved** iti { Thousands of hand* 
Bomc Apsarases run up in haste to the hero who has been slain in battle (exclaiming) 
*1)0 my husbaud.”* And again, y. 3667: AbhtruiMm ime lokdh hhasvanto hanta 
paayata | purnafy pandharvakanyabhih aarvakamnAuho *kshayak } ** Behold, these 
shining worlds belong to the fearless, filled with maidens of the Gandbarvas, and 
yielding all kinds of enjoyments." In like manner, the Ka^ha XJpuiishad, i. 25» 
refers to the Apsarases: Te ye hamnh durlahhah martya-loke earmn kamdmi 
ehhaAdatalj, prarthayasva | imnh rdimh sarathah saturyah na hi Idriedh lamhhani~ 
yah manmhyaih | ahhir maUprattahkih paricharayasva | “Ask at thy will, says 
Yuma to TKlchikctos, all those pleasures which arc difficult to be had in the world of 
mortals, those fair ones with their oars and instruments of music,— for such as they 
are not to be obtained by men; receive them from me, and allow thyself to be 
waihid on by them.** (The brief germ of this fine Upanishad, I may remark,— 
though the fact had been before noted by Professor "Weber,—is to be found in the 
Taitt. Br. iii. 11, 8, 1-6). See also the KaushitakI Upanishad, as translated by 
Weber, Ind, Stud. i. 398, and Cowell, Bibliotheca Ind. p. 147. 

See the S'atap. Br. xiv. 7,1, 32 ff, (=Brih. Arany, Up. pp. 817 ff.), where it is 
^aid that the enjoyments of the Fathers are a hundred times greater than those of a 
man who lives in perfect prosperity, is the lord of others, and enjoys all human 
pleasures {sa yo mancishydnani raddhah aamriddho bhmttt% anyeeham adhipati^ ear- 
vair manw-kyakaih kamaib aampanmtatnah aa fnmuahyatMm paramah dnanddfy ( 
Atka ye aatam ma/iimkyanam ananddh sampUrlndm ekafy dnandah). In the 
same way, ihc enjoyments of the Karmadevas, those beings who have attained the 
' rank of gods by their merits, are a hundred times greater tljian those of the Fathers^ 
&nd again the enjoyments of the gods by nature i^dnademh) are a hundred times 
greater than those of the Karmadevas, etc. 
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xviii. 4, 3),* and the Fathers as indulging in festivity or revelry 
{sadhamOdam madanti) with Tama (E.Y. x. 14, JO; compar&’A.V. 
xviii. 4, 10). Indra is said in EjV. iii. 53, 6 (see above, p. Sl^f.) to 
have a handsome wife, and pleasure, in his house. In two verses of 
the A.V. xiv. 2, 31 f., the young bride is gnoouraged to ascend liie 
nuptial couch, and become the mother of children, by the consider¬ 
ation that the gods had been the first to enter into the mturied 
state and indulge in carnal intercourse jrith their spouses roha 
talpam sumanasyamana iha prajam jamya patye attmi | Z2. 
agre aamapadymta patnl^ samaspriianta tanvat tanubhih). In A.Y. iv. 
37, II f., the Gandharvas, a class of gods, who are described as hairy, 
like dogs and monkeys, but as assuming a handsome appearance to 
seduce the affections of earthly females, are called upon to desist ^m 
this unbecoming practice, and not to interfere with mortals, as they 
had wives of their own, the Apsarases (pnyo drise iva hhutvd gandhar- 
vah tachaU ttriyam \ tarn ito niiiayamati hrahmana vlryavatd | 12. 
Jdydlf id VO apmrasah gandharvdh patayo yuyam ] wpa dhdvata amar- 
igdk martydn md tachadhvam). Compare verses 2-4 and 7 of the same 
hymn and A.Y. xiv. 2, 35). If even the gods were imagined by the 
authors of these hymns to have such a decided element of carnality in 
their nature, it is scarcely to be supposed that these same poets, or 
their contemporaries, or immediate predecessors, should have risen to 
the conception of a purely spiritual heaven as the reward of a virtuoua 
life upon earth.*™ 

In one passage of the A.Y. iii. 29, 3, immunity from taxa^ira seems to 

*™ It may Im objected that the texts which I have cited from the A.V. famish no 
proof of the meaning of those in the Eig-veda, as the former collection is of later 
date than the latter. But (1) the hymns of the A.Y. are probably not much posterior 
to those of the ninth and tenth books of the B.y., with which I have been dealing; 
and (2) the state of opinion reflected in the texts of the A.Y. need not be supposed 
to have originated ooniemporaneonsly with its expression in these particular hymns, 
but was probably handed down from a previous period. 'We ought not to be too 
incredulous as to the early existence, in an elementary form, of ideas which appear at 
first sight to bear the character of a later age. Thus we find in the A.Y. x. 8, 43, a 
reference to three qualities as enveloping the lotus witj^ nine gates (pttnda- 

riham mvadvaram trihhir guwbhir avfiUm), and there is perhaps j^o reason to 
doubt that here the three gunas, sg well known in later cosmogonies, are referred to. 
Ragaa and tamaa, two of these qualities, are mentioned together, A.Y. viii. 2, I {rtyaa 
tamo md upagdh). The “name” and “form” (pdma and rupa) celebrated by thi* 
Vedantists, are also aSluded to in A.Y. x. 2, 12, and xi 7, 1 (uahhiehta ndma 
Tdpdm eha'). 
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be held out as a boon to be anticipated in the next world. < It is there 
said that the offerer,of a black-footed dieep “ ascends to the skjr where 
BO tribute is paid by the weak to the stronger ” (yo dadati iitipaidam 
avifh lohena mmmitam \ sa nakam ahhyOrohati yatra Milo tta 

hriyate dbaUna lallyate), and in verse 5 it is promised that a person 
of the same description Aall “ live for ever in the sun and moon ” 
{prai&ta, upa jivati tur^-maaayor akthitam). 

The virtues for which men are admitted to the realms of the blessed 
are thus described„in hymn 154 of the tenth book of the £.y. 1. Somah 
ekehhyah pavala ghritam eke updsate | yehhyo madhii pradhavati tdMk 
chid evdpi gachhatdt | 2. Tapaed ye anddhj-ishyde tapasd ye tvar yayu^ | 
tapo ye chakrire mahas tdSti chid —| 3. Ye yudhyante pradhamshu kdrdso 
, ye tandtya/ah | ye vd sahatradakshinde fdn —| 4. Ye chit purve fitaedpah 
fitdvdnah ritdvridhah \ pitrin tapamato Yama tan —| 5. Sahasranlth&h 
kavayo ye gopdyanti euryam | riehln tapasoato Yama tapojdn api gachh¬ 
atdt I “ Soma is purified for some; others seek after clarified batter. 
Let him (the deceased) depart to those for whom the honied beverage 
fiowB. 2. Let him depart to those who, through rigorous abstraction 
(tapas), are invincible, who, through tapaa, have gone to heaven; to 
those who have performed great tapaa. 3. Let him depart to the 
oombatauts in battles, to the heroes who have there sacrificed their 
lives, or to those who have bestowed thousands of largesses. 4. Lot 
him depart, Yama, to those austere ancient Fathers who have practised 
and promoted sacred rites. 5. Let him depart, Yama, to those austere 
rishis, bo^ of rigorous abstraction, to those sages, skilled in a thousand 
sciences, who guard the sun.” (Compare A.V. xix. 43, Iff.) 

B..V. i. 125, 5, and x. 107, 2, which have been already quoted 
above, p. 285, also proclaim tlte rewards of liberality, a virtue which 
the Brahmans, who are its object, have always been forward to extol. 
(Compare also verse 8 of the hymn last referred to.) 

The Fathers who have attained to the heavenly state are described 
as being objects of adoration to their descendants. They ore said to bo 
of different classesr upper, intermediate, and lower, or those who inhabit 
the heaved (or sky), the air, and the earth (B..Y. x. 15, 1; A.V. xviii. 

2, 49), while in the verse preceding the one last quoted (A.V. xviiL 2, 

« 

469 These verses £)rm part of the funeral liturgy of the Bral^maxiB. See MiUkr, on 
,the funeral rites of the Brahmans, p. ri. 
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48), we are J»ld that there are three heavens, of which the Fathers 
occupy the third or highest. ’Their different races are mentioned by 
name, viz., Angirases, Vairupas, Jfavagvas, Atbarvans, Bhpigus, Vaa- 
iahthas, etc. (B.Y. x. 14, 4-6; x. IS, 8). Though not all known, to 
their worshippers, they are known to Agni (x", 15, 13). Their de¬ 
scendants offer them worship and oblations (x. IS, 2, 9), supplicate 
their good will (x. 14, 6), deprecate their ■frr/ith on account o^ any 
offences which may have been committed against them (x. 15, 6), 
entreat them to hear, intercede for, and protect their yotaries (x.Jl5,5), 
and to bestow upon them opulence, long life, and offspring, (x. 
15, 7, 11; A.V. xviii. 3, 14: Par&yata pitarai & eha ydta ayafii « 
yajno madhund tamaUdfy \ datto asm<Mya0i dravimha Ihadraffi rayidt 
eha na^ sarvaviram dadhata-, xviii. 4, 62: Ayur aamabhyam dadhaia^ 
prajarh eha r&yai eha poshair ahhi nah saehadhvam). They are re¬ 
presented as thirsting for the libations prepared for them on earth 
(x. 16, 9) ; and they are invited to come with Yama, his father 
Vivasvat, and Agni, and feast with avidity, and to their hearts’ 
content, on the sacrificial food (x. 14, 4, 5 ; x. 15, 9). They ac¬ 
cordingly arrive in thousands, borne on the same car with ludra 
and the other gods, and range themselves in order on the sacrificial 
ground (x. 16, 10, 11).*’° Wonderful powers are ascribed to them, 
as in Agni is prayed (A.V. xviii. 2, 28), to blow away the evil spirits 
who intrude into their hallowed society in the guise of friends. In 
It.V. X. 68, 11, it is said that “the Fathers have adorned the sky 
with stars, as a dark horse with golden ornaments, and* have placed 
darkness in the night, and light in the day” {ahhi Sydvam na kriiane- 
hhir aSvam mhshatrehhih pitaro dydm apimian). 

With these ideas compare those entertained by the Bomans about 
the Manes (see Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Eoman Biography 
and Mythology, *.«?.), and the opinions of the nnreformed Christian 
Churches about the powers and prerogatives of the saints. 

The following texts refer indistinctly to some punishment (whether 
annihilation or some penal infliction) of the wicked 

B.y. iv. 5, A: Ahhrdtaro na yoshano eyantaj^ patiripo 'na jamye 

durevdlf | pdpdsa^ tanto anfitdh aaafyd^ idem padam ajanata gahhlrtm \ 

• 

*■"> Compare, on the* offerings to the Ktiia, Colebrooke’s Essay on the Eeligions 
Oeiemonies of the Hindus. Mis. Essays, i. ISO ff, . , 
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” This deep abyss has been prodnced (for those who), b^ing sinners, 
false, •‘jintrue, go about like ■women without brothers, like 'wicked 
females hostile to their husbands.” , 

'Bi.'i. yii. 104, 8: In^&toma. dtUMriio vavrt aniar anSrambhavt 
tamaii praviihyatam ( yaths nSiah punar eJcaicJuinodayai ity&di | 17, 
Pra yd. jigdU hhargaleva naktam upa druhd tanvam guhamdnd vavrdn 
ananidn «va »d padlshfa^ ityddi | ” Indra and Soma, dash those mali¬ 
cious (Bakshases) into the abyss, into bottomless darkness, so that not 
even <^e of them_ may get out,” etc. 17. “May that injurious Bak- 
shasi, who goes about at night like an owl, concealing herself, fall 
into the bottomless'abysses.” 

But these last texts form part of a hymn which refers to evil spirits. 

B.Y. iz. 73, 8: Fidvdn sa vihd hhuvand 'Vhi padyaii avafmhfdn 
vidkyaii karte avratdn ) “ Knowing, he (Soma) beholds all worlds; 
he hurls the hated and irreligious into the abyss ” {harte). 

In X. 152, 4, Indra is prayed to consign to the lower darkness the 
man who injures his worshipper {ya asmdn Mi ddsati adharaih 
gamayd famak: compare A.V. i. 21, 2); and in A.T. viii. 2, 24, the 
nethermost darkness is mentioned (no mi tatra mriymte no yanti 
adhamam tamak\ “ They do not die there, nor go to the nethermost 
darkness.” See also A.v. ix. 2, 4, 9, 10, and 17; x. 3, 9 ; xii. 3, 49; 
xiii. 1, 32, where similar phrases occur (associated in one place, x. 3, 9, 
■with asuritam rajas, the distant (?) atmosphere); and B.V. x. 103,12, 
and A,V. xviii. 3, 8, where the expression andkam tamos, “ blind dark¬ 
ness,” is found.”' But it is not clear that in these passages the words 
denote a p'lace of punishment. In A.V. v. 30, 11, it is said to a sick 
man: udeki mrityor gamlkirdt hrishndek chit tamasas pari ) “ Bise up 
froiA deep death, even from the black darkness.” In A.V. viii. 1,10, 
tamos is used by itself, apparently for the state of the dead; and in 
A.V. viii. 2, 2, “the light of the li'ving” (Jimtdm jyoti^) is mentioned. 
In the preceding verso, 1, r<yas and tamos are joined: “ do not depart 
to the atmosphere and darkness” {rajas tamo mopagdl^ md pra mesh- 
fkah). In A.V, xji. 4, 36, however, the adjective form of the ordinary 
word for hell {ndraka hka) occurs; and that region is threatened as 
the fhture abode of the man whose offence is there specified {athdhw 
itdrdkaih loJcani nirundkdnasya ydehitdm). ^ 

Mann, viii. 94, connocte andham tamos with hell, saying that a lying ■witness 
' goes to hell in “ blind darkness.'’ 
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In t]ie foUo\ring passages of tbe HE^bb^ts (zjL 6969 f.) hell and 
darkness (toinM)are identified t Anfitaih. tomato rn^aih tamota piyato 
hy odAaf | tamo-graatiih na paiya^ti praksiarh tonuuSi vritah | 6970. 
Svaryakprah&Sak ity dhur norakom, tamah ova eha | “Falsehood *s the 
embodiment of darkness {tamai) : by darkness a fjsan is carried down¬ 
wards. Those who are seised by darkness, l^ing enveloped in dark¬ 
ness, do not see the light. Heaven they sdy^is light (^»raA(iio),*and 
hell is darkness {tamat')." *” 

In one of the passages which have been ^noted ab(^e (x. 16, the 
“ unborn part ” of man is spoken of as being conveyed by Agni to 
“ the world of the righteous.” It will be observed fhat the word here 
employed is different from dtman, the term which at a later period was 
invariably used to denote the immaterial soul; and that this same 
word dtman occurs in the preceding verse in the sense of breath, as we 
must infer from the fitct of its being bidden to mingle with the wind, 
the element to which it is akin. In some other passages of the Big- 
veda we find the word manat employed for the soul, or the living 
principle which exists after death. Thus in x. 58, 1, it is said: Yat 
is Yamam Vaivatvatam mano jdgdma durakam | tat to dvarttaydmati 
iha ktkaydya jivate | “Thy soul, which has gone afar to Yama Vaivas- 
vata, we bring back hither to dwell and to live.” In the verses which 
follow, the soul is said to bo brought back from a great many other 
places, the heaven, the earth, the four quarters of the sky, the ocean, 
the waters, the planets, the sun, the dawn, the past, the future, etc. 
And again in x. 60, 10, we find the same word employed: Yamad 
aham Vawasvatdt Subandhor mandh dbharam \ jlvdtave na mrttyavt atho 
arithtatutaye J “ I have brought the soul of Subandhu that it may live 
and not die, but be secure.” Compare A.V. v. 3, 6, 13; vi. 53,* 2; 

viii. 1, 3; viii. 2, 3; and Vaj. Sanh. iii. 53-56. Atman is, however, 
used in some parts of the Big-veda for the animating principle, as 
where the sun is called the soul of all things moving and stationary 
(i. 115, 1), or where Soma is called the soul of sacrifice (ix. 2, 10; 

ix. 6, 8), and of Indra (ix. 85, 3). 

Compare Vishnu PurSna, u.%, 40: “ Heaven is that which delights the mind; 
hell is that which gives it pain; hence, vice is called hell; virtue is called heaven 
tmanat^priti-lsa/ra^ wdigo nara&as tad-viparyayafy | naraka^svaryosaiyne vai pdpa- 
pnriye dsyoUamti\, 
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,(6) Q^taiivM from later toorhe regarding a future escistenee. 

** 1 

1 shall now adduce some passages from other Indian works of a 
later date, such as the Shtapatha l^rahmana, the epic poems, and the 
PuraQas, to show how far the opinions which their authors entertained 
coincide with those representations of a future life which I have ex- 
tracfted from the Rig-, Thjur-, and Atharva-vedas. 

In the 9th vol, of the Journal of the Qerman Oriental Society 
(pp. 837 ff.) Professor Weber has communicated a legend from the 
S'utapatha Brahmana, on penal retribution after death, to which he has 
prefixed some interesting remarks on the history of Indian opinion 
regarding the vanity of personal existence, and the desire to escape 
from the perpetual cycle of births to which that opinion conducts. 
He remarks that, owing to the fragmentary nature of the surviving 
documents of Indian literature, we are not yet in a position to trace 
with any distinctness the rise and growth of the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration; though he considers it to admit of no doubt that the tenet in 
question was gradually developed in India itself, and not introduced from 
any foreign country. (See Professor Benfey’s remarks on this subject 
in his Orient und Occident, vol. iii. pp. 169 f.) In the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, Prof. Weber goes on to observe, there is no trace discoverable 
of the metempsychosis, or of any disgust with personal existence. On 
the contrary, they manifest a cheerful enjoyment of life, and the most 
earnest desire for its prolongation in this world, as woU as its con¬ 
tinuation in the next. “ So too,” Professor Weber proceeds, “ in the 
Brahmanas, immortality, or at least longevity, is promised to those 
who rightly understand and practise the rites of sacrifice, while those 
wtfo are deficient in this respect depart before their natural term of 
life (purd ha dyuehah) *'* to the next world, where they are weighed 
in a balance (xi. 2, 7, 83) *'* and receive good or evil according to 

Compare 11.V. x 37, 6; bhairam jivanto jaranSm aimahi j S'aiap. Br. ji. 8, 
3, 6: aarvam dyur eti a ha majarayai jtvati J S'atap. Br. x 4, 3, 1, where the ex¬ 
pression pwvjarasa^ is found; as it is also in E.V. viii. 36, 20, and A.V. v. 30,17; 
X 2, 30; id. 3, 66. 'jPura ha aymho mriyate occurs in S'atap. Br. ii. 1, 4, 9: n» 
pura ayuahah avakdml preyat in X 2, 6, 7; and aarvam ayur eti in x. 2,6, 19. See 
also Taitt. Sank. iii. 2, 1, 2. Compare Psalm Iv. 24; “ Bloody and deceitOil men 
shall not live out half their days; ” Psalm eii. 26, and Jeremiah xvii. 11, 

The passage (xi. 2, 7, 33) to which Weber has referreU runs as follows: jltha 
ha eaha eva tula yai da&ahiito vedyanta^ \ aa yat aadhu learoti tad antarvedi tuha 
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their deeds. Xhe more sacridoes my one has offered, the more ethereal 
is the body he obtains, or, as the Brahmana expressQs it (x. 1, 
the more rarely does he need to jjat. In other passages, agah^ (iv. 
6, 1, 1: xi. 1, 8, 6; adi 8, 3, 31)/^* it is promised as the highest 
reward, that the pious man shall be bom in^the*next world with his 
entire body (jtarvatanur eva Here the high estimation of 

fad amdku tad hahirvedi taaimd daJcahinam vedyantam adki^riiya iva wtia | tuld^ 
yam ha vai amuahmin lokt adadhati | yatarad yamyati tad amaahyati yadi $^hu va 
aaadhu va Hi | atha ya^ evam vcda asmin ha eva lake tutam amhatx j ati amuahmin lake 
iulddhoHam muehyata mdhtderityd ha eva aaya yachhati na y^pakritya ] For in 
the next world they place (his good and evil deeds) in a balance. Whichever of 
the two shedl outweigh (the other), that he shall follow, whether it be good or evil. 
Now, whosoever knows this places himself in the balance in this world, and is |reed 
from being weighed in the next world; it is by good deeds and not by bad that (his 
scale) outweighs.” 

X. 1, 5, 4 : Atha ato y^nemrya^tn eva { aayam prafar ha vai amushmin lake 
agniJwtra-hvd aanati tavati ha iaamin yt^jne urg ardhamaae ardhamaae daaapurna^ 
tnaaa-yajt chatur&hu chaturahu ma^eahu ehaiurm^Hya^yqjt aJui^sii aha\au paauhandha* 
ydjt aamvataare acmvaiaare swnaydjt date date aanwataareahu agnichit kamam adnati 
kamam na ) tad ha eiad yavat daiem aamvaiaarda tavad amfitam anantam aparyan» 
tarn \ aa yo ha etad evam veda evam ha eva aaya etad amritam anantam aparyantam 
bhavati | taaya yad apt iakJkaya iva vpahanyat tad eva aaya amritam anantam 
aparyantatn bhavati \ ** Then as regards the powers of the sacrifices. In the next 
world the offerer of an Aguihotra eats morning and evening. So much nourishment 
resides in that sacrifice. The performer of the Darsapui'namasa sacrifice cats every 
fortn^ht, the performer of the ChSturmfisya every four months, the performer of the 
Pasubandha every six months, the offeror of the Soma every year, whilst the kindlor 
of fire eats every hundred yearn, or abstains at his pleasure. This means, that d^uiiig 
this period of a hundred years he enjoys an immortal, unending, and unlimited life. 
Ho who so knows this enjoys in the same way this immortal, unendi^, and un¬ 
limited existence. Whatever part of him is separated, even as if by a straw, be¬ 
comes immortal, unending, and unlimited.'’ 

iv. 6, 1, 1: Sa ha aarvatanur eva yagamdna *muahmin lake aambhavati | “ This 
sacrificer is bom with bis whole body {aarvaianuj^ in the next world.” xi. 1, 8, 6; 
JEaha ha vai yaga/mdnaaya amushmin loke atma bhavati yad yajnah | aa ha aarvatanur 
eva y^fomano amuahnin loke aambhavati yah, evam vidvan niahrlt^ yajate | ** This 
saciifioe becomes in the next world the soul of tho sacrificer. The sacrificer who, know- 
jwg this, sacrifices with an expiation, is bom with hie whole body in the next world.” 
xii. 8, 3, 31: Pra iva vai eaha lokamd eha devatdd eha vidati yah aautramanya 'bhU 
ahichyate \ tad etad avdntarum atn^ttam upakvayate tathd kfiimah eva earvatanitj^ 
adngah aambhavati | **l]e who is consecrated by the Santramam enters tbe worlds, 
and among tbe gods. He then.... and is bom entire, with his whole body and 
limbs.” In the A.V. xi. 3, 32, and 49, it is said: Haha vai odanah aarvangah aarva^ 
parufy aarvatemth ] aarvangah eva aarvapavuh aarvatanuh aambhavati yah evam veda f • 
This odana (boil^ rice) is complete in its limbs, joints, and body. He who knows 
^lis is bom complete in Hmbs, joints, mid body.” 
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individoal existence culminates, and a purely personal immortality is 
inyo&ed. It is evidently in connection with this that the loss of a 
dead^ man’s bones is regarded by < his friends as disgraceful, as the 
severest punishment of arrogance (xi. 6, 3, 11; xiv. 6, 9, 28);”*” 
since, according to the custom prescribed by the Sutras, the bones 
should be collected after cremation. 

pihe following passagfe from the same work (i. 4, 3, 9,) is not incon¬ 
sistent with the above view. According to the story, the gods become 
immortal without parting with their bodies; and although men were 
not to enjoy immortality without “ shuffling off their mortal coil,” a 
subsequent resumption of their bodies in a glorified state is not thereby 
excluded : 9. Sa mriiyur devan abravid “ Atha eva sarve manuahyah 
amrita^ hhavkhyemti atha Jco mahyam hkago lhavishyati" iti \ te ha 
Uchur “ na atoh ’parah kaichana taha iarlrena amrito ’sad yada eva 
tvam Siam, hhagam harasai | atha vyavfitya iarireM amrito ’sad vidyayS 
vd harmand vd” iti | yad vai tad ahruvan “vidyayd vd karmand vd ” 
iti I eshd ha eva sd vidyd yad Agnir etad u ha eva tat karma yad Agnih \ 
10. Te ye evam etad vidur ye vd etat karma kvrvate mritva punah sam~ 
lhavanti | te samhhavantah eva amritatvam ahhisamhhavanti \ atha ye 
evam na vidur ye vd etat karma na kurvate mjritvd punah sambhavanti te 
etasya eva annam punah, puna/r bhavanti | 

“ Death said to the gods (who had become immortal by performing 
certain rites), 'in the very same way all men (also) shall become 
immortal; then what portion will remain for me ? ’ The gods replied, 

< 

<77 zl. 6, 3, II: Saha uoaeha anatiprainyam ma devatam atyaprahshiJ^ pura- 
itithyai tnarishyasi na U OitlUni chana gfihan prapsyanti** iti | aa ha tathaiva 
mantara | taaya ha apy anyad manyanMndJ^ paritnoahino astktny aptyahru^ | iaanuid 
na upava^ ayat ) ** Bo not Bcrutinize too far the deity which ought not to be too fax 
scrutinized. Thou shalt die before such a time; not even thy bones shall reach thy 
home. So he died; and zohbera carried off his bones, taking them for something 
else. Wherefore let no man be contentious.*’ xiv. 6, 9, 28 (sBylhad Aranyaka 
Bpanishad, iii. 9, 26 ; p. 210 f. of Eoer’s English translation): Tam tpa aupaniaha- 
dam puruaham ppehhdmi tarn ehed me na vivakahyaai murdkd te vipatiahyati ** iti } 
tom ha S’akatyo na mene | taaya ha murdha vipapata { taaya ha apy anyad manya^ 
fnanahparimoahino'aathJny apq/ahruh j **1 ask thee regarding this Furusha of the 
Bpanishads. If thou shalt not explain him to mo, thy head shall fall off. S'fikalys 
did not understand this Furusha. So his head fell off; and rohberj carried off his 
<• bones, taking them for something else.’^ (Compare 1 Kings xiii. 22, and Jeremiah 
Tiii. 1, 2). See also the etory of Atyafthaa Aruni and Flak^na Bayy&mpdti in Taitt. 
Br. iii. 10, 9, 3~fi. 
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’Henceforward no other bong /ihall become Immortal with his 1)pdy, 
when thou shalt have seized that part (the body).*’^ Now, everf one 
who is to become immortal throiigh knowledge, or by work, shall 
become immortal after parting with his body.’ Xhis which they said, 
‘ by knowledge or by work,’ means that knowledge' which is Agni, that 
work which is Agni. 10. Those who so kn^w this, or who perform 
this rite, are bom again after death; and by being so bom, they 
attain immortality. Whilat those who do net so know, or who do not 
perform this rite, are indeed bom again after death, bftt become again 
and again his (death’s) food.” See the 4th vol. «f this Work, pp. 
48 S., where this passage is given with its context.] 

Professor Weber proceeds : “But whereas, in the oldest times, im¬ 
mortality in the abodes of the blessed, where milk and honey flow 
(xi. 5, 6, 4) is regarded as the reward of virtue or wisdom, whilst 
the sinner or the fool is, after a short life, doomed to the annihilation 
of bis personal existence, the doctrine of the Brahmanas is that after 
death all are bom again in the next world, where they are recompensed 
according to their deeds, the good being rewarded, and the wicked 
punished (vi. 2, 2, 27 ; x. 6, 3, f; xL 7, 2, 23).” 

*" It appears, however, from the Taitt. S. vi. (p. 61a of the Indian Office MS.), 
that men were also conceived of as getting to heaven without dying. Srahnunadim 
vadanti “kirn tadyajm yajamdnah kurut$ yemfhan smargam lokam eti" iti \jtva^ 
graho mi eaka yad adsihyo 'nahhishtdasya yyihmti \jivantam eva mam lurvargam 
lokam gamayati f “ Men versed in sacred science say ‘ What does the sacrificcr 
perform in the sacrifice by which he ascends to heaven alive f’ This adabhya 
libation is an offering of the living [Soma, i.e. of the plant uncrushed, aKording to 
Bshtlingk and Eoth, >.v. jivagrakd] ; (the priest) offers this without pouring it out; 
and conveys the worshipper alive to heaven.” 

li. 6, 6, 3 f. (See the 3rd vol. of this work, where this passage is cited in the 

ori^al with its context); “ Study of the Vedas is the Brahma-sacrifioe.The 

man who, knowing this, daily practises the study of the Vedas, conquers thrice as 
vast a region—and that, too, undecaying—as the region which ho conquers who 
bestows this whole earth filled with wealth. Wherefore study of the Vedas is to bo 
practised. 4. Verses of the Rik. are oblations of milk to the gods. He who, knowing 
this, daily studies the Kig-veda, docs in fiict satisiy the gods with oblaflons of milk; 
and they, when satisfied, satisfy him with prosperity; with breqfh, with generative 
power, with completeness in his being, with all excelient possessions. .(Compare 
S'atap. Ilr. xi. 6, 7, 6, and A.V. iv. ^4, 6, 7.) 

’’s vi. 2, 2, 27: Tamdd ahtih krdtam lokam punako ’hhi jdyate { “ Hence they 
say that a man is bom^into the world which he has made.” z. 6, 3,1: Atka 
kkalt! krattmayo 'yam punukah | ta yavatkratur ayam atmdl lolmt praiti mam- 
kratur ka amum lokampretya aikitamkkavati | “Now truly this man is composed of 
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[||he Slsttapatha BrShmaga, howevrar^also expreesea th€ ccmcepiioa of 
alu^er state thai. Qiat of desire and gratificatioii, in a passage (x. 6, 4, 
15) wEeie it is said: 15. So ’sya et/ia tarvaeya aniam eoa Stma, | »a etha 
tarvS»am a^m madhje | sa eaha tarvaih Mmailf tampmmh | apo mi tarvo 
kdma^ I sa esha aMma^ aarvakatno m hy etam Ttaaymhmo Mma^ | 16. 
Ta^ eaha iloko lhavali “ vidyaya tad arohanti yatra kamah paragatah \ 
na tatra dakahinah ya9iti tUlvidvamaak iapaavinait” Ui | nn ^ «ra ta^ 
hkaSi daduhinabhir na tapaea 'nevamaid ainute | evaihvidam ha eva aa 
lokah'l 

"This soul is'the end of all this. It abides in the midst of all 
the -waters. It is supplied -with all objects of desire. For the waters 
are all the objects of desire."’ This (sotxI) is free from desire, and 
(yet) possesses all the objects of desire, for it desires nothing. 15. On 
this subject there is this verse: ‘ By knowledge men ascend to that 
condition in which desires have passed a-vray. Thither gifts do not 
reach, nor austere devotees who are destitute of knowledge.”” For a 
person who does not possess this knowledge does not attain that world 
by gifts or by rigorous abstraction. It pertains only to those who 
have such knowledge.”] 

sacrifice. So many sactificcs as he has performed when he departs from this world, 
with so many is he horn in the other world after his death.^* 

Compare Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 2, 6: Apsu vai sarve kamafy inta]^ | ^*lii the 
waters all objects of desire arc contained.*’ 

♦so Xhis verse is quoted in S'ankara’s Commentary on the Brahi^ Sutras, pp. 911 
and 952, of the edit, in Bibl. Ind. 

In Mother passage a curious contrast is drawn between two different kinds of 
sacrificers, the atmayajin and the devayajiti^ S'atap. Br. xi. 2, 6,13 : dtmayajl 
treydn | devaydjt ity dtmayajt iti ha hruydt \ aa ha vai dtmay^X yo veda ** idam me 
anem anyam sa^kriyate idam me anena anyam upadhTyate** iti | sa yaihd *hia ivaeho 
nirmuchyeta evam aamdd martydt aarlrat pdpmano nirmuchyate aa ftfimayo yqfur- 
mayajjk edmamayah dhutimayah avaryam lokam abhi aambhavati \ atha ha aa devaydjl 
ye eeda davdn eva aham idam yeye dewn aamarpaydmi iti aa yathd ireyaae ^ptydn 
kaliih hared vaihyo vd rdjne halim hared evam aa aa ha na tdvantam lokam jayati 
ydvantam iiara^ j He who sacrifioes to himself is superior. A man should say, 
* There is a worshipper who sacrifices to the gods,’ and * another who sacrifices to 
himself.* He who understands that by such and such [a rite] suoh and such a 
one of hir members is rectified, and that by such and such another rite suoh uid such 
another of his members is restored,—^he is the parson who sBcrifioes to himself; he is 
freed from this mortal body, from sin (or misery), as a serpent is freed from its worn- 
out skin, and acquiring the nature of the ^k« Vajush, and Saman, and of Sacrifice, 
be attains to heaven. 2. On the other hand, be who understands that with such and 
such an oblation he vorshins the erods. and offers it nn to them, is like an infodor 
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ProfesBor 'Vreber adds ia a n(jte: “According to a very anoient.con- 
ception, the soul, after being breathed forth from tSe body, ascends to 
the abodes of the blessed on the wiSgs of ithe air, of the irind (Eppislm 
^v)(07ro/iir6v),*^ having itself been changed intoan aerial form. "With 
this is connected the later idea of the resolution *of the senses of the 
dying into fire, sun, moon, wind, and the regions of the sky (x. 3, 

8; xiv. 6, 2, IS), and the still more modem afid systematic notion of 
their being resolved into the five dements. In one place (i. 9, 3, 
10)*" I find the idea that the rays of the sun are thedselves the*piou8 

who presents tribute to a superior, or as a Vais'ya brings tribute to a king; and he 
docs not oonqner for liimself so great a world as the other does.’* Professor Aniiocht 
inclines to think that there is no such diifercnce between the sense of atmayaiin here 
and in Manu, xU. 91, as is indicated in the Lexicon of Messrs. Bohtlingk and Both, 
and that in the passage before us atman must be Inken in the Yedantic sense, and 
the compound explained to mean he who sacrifices in himself, that is, in his own 
individu^ty, as an inU'gral part of the nniyersal soul,** quoting KuUtlka on Manu, 
xii. 91, in proof of this sense. He also refers to 8'atap. Br. x. 3, 2,13 (iim 
ehkandah dtvata vnatirikiani iti \ tiyunakskaT^ ehhandah apo devata unatiri^ 
ktani { «d enha atniavidya eta | etanmayo ha etafy devatah etam atmanem abkiaam- 
bfuivatCjy which 1 translate: ** What the metro, what deity are tlie things which are 
defective or superfluous P The nyunukakara (metre with deficient syllablt^) is the 
metre; the waters arc the deity representing tho things which are defective or super¬ 
fluous. This is the knowledge of soul. Ho who is composed of this attains to these 
deities, to this soul.” Here the knowledge of soul in the Yedantic sense may 
he referred to. But in the previous passage the dtmayajin is represented, not as 
attaining to soul, but to heaven, a destination which he who has a knowledge of soul 
in the Yedantic sense no longer desires. 

Compare A.V. xviii 2, 21 f., quoted above. 

X. 3, 3, 8: Sa yadd evamvtd asindl Ivkdt praiti vdchd eva Agnim apytti chakahttaha 
Adityam manam Chandf am arotrena DiaaJ^ pmnena Vayum j aa eianmayah eva 
bhutw eiadam detatdndm yam yam kdmayate ad bhutvd ilayati \ ** Whoever departs 
from this world knowing this goes with hU voice to fire (Agni), with his eye to the sun 
(Aditya; compare E.Y. x. 18, 3, quoted above), with his miud (manaa) to the moon, 
with his ear to the regions, with his breath (prana) to the wind (Yiiyu; compare 
B.Y. X. 16, 3). Having attained the nature of these, and hecomo any one of these 
deities that he desires, he rests.'* xiv. 6, 2,13 (sBfih. Arany. tip. p. 342 f.): Tatrs 
aaya puruahaaya mfttaaya agnim tag apyeii x/dtam pranas chakahur adityam manai 
ehandram diia^ arotram pfithivim sartram dkdaam dtmd oahadhtr lomani vana^ttn 
kaadh apau lohitam cha retai cha nidhtyate kva ayaih tadd pw'uaho bhavati | When 
the voice of the departed soul goes to fire, his breath to the windf his eye to the sun, 
his mind to the moon, his hearing to the regions, his body to the earth, his soul to 
the tether, the hairs of his body to the plants, tho hairs of his head to the trees, his 
blood and his seminal fluid to the waters,—-where then is this spirit P** 

1 . 9, 3,10: Yafy eaka tapati taaya ye raimayaa U aukt^tajjt ( atha yat param 
bhSh Prajdpatir va avargo vd lokaJk | ** The rays of him who shines (the sun) are the 
pious. The light which is above is Prajapati, or the heavenly world.” 
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; and in another (vi. 6,4, 8)t®’ the conception that the stare 
are tne lights of - the righteous -who go to heaven. With this the 
umilor statement in the Indralokagamana may he compared.” 

The following are some other passages of the BrahmaBas (not cited 
by Professor Weber) regarding future rewards. In the S'atap. Br. xi. 
6, 2, 2, 3, it is said: “ He who sacrifices thus obtains perpetual pros¬ 
perity and renown, and conquers for himself an union *“ with these 
two gods {Aditya and Agni), and an abode in the same sphere.” (See 
the onginal passages with the context in the Ist vol. of this Work, 
pp. 426 £f.) In tiie same work (ii. 6, 4, 8) it is said that those who 
offer particular sacrifices become Agni, Vamga, or Indra, and attain to 
union, and to the same spheres, with those gods respectively («a yad 
vaihadevena yajate Agnir eva tarhi lhavaty Agner $va sSyujyam lalok- 
atam jayati | atha yad Varumpraghdtair yajate Varunah eva tarhi 
bhavati ityadi). And in the same way the TaittirTya Brahmana, iii. 
10,11, 6 f., states that the possessors of particular kinds of knowledge 
attain to union with Aditya (the Sun), and to union, and to the same 
spheres, with Agni, with Tayu, with Indra, with Bpihaspati^ with 
Prajapati, and with Brahma. In the same work, iii. 10, 9, 11, men¬ 
tion is made of a certain sage who, through his knowledge, became a 
golden swan, went to heaven, and attained to union with the sun 
{AMno ha Asvatlhya^ s&vitraik vidanchakara | X\, Sa ha hameo hiran- 
mayo bhutvd svargam hkam iyaya udityasya euyujyam). The S'atap. 

vi. 5, 4, 8: Te hi Janah pKv/ijakritah margam hiam ymti taham ctani jgo- 
timehi \ “These (the stare) are the lights of the practisers of holy acts who go to 
heaven.” The passage of the Indralokagamana (Mbh. iii. 1745 S.), referred to by Pro¬ 
fessor Weber, is as follows; JVo tatra euryah eomo va dgotaie naehapavakah \ 1746. 
Smyaiva prabtutya tatra dyotante pungalahihaga \ iararupani ySiiiha dfiagante 
dgutimmti vai | 1747. ISipavad viprakriahtatvat tanuni aumabSnty dpi | tani tatra 
prabhaavanti rupamnii etua FSndavah | 1748. Dadaria aveahu dhiahnyeahu dipacanti 
avaya 'rehtaha | tatra rajarahaya/f aiddKdh viraaeha nihatah yudhi | 1751. £te 
aakfitinah pdrtha aveahu dhiahnyeahv avaathitah | 1752. Ydn dfiahtavan aai vibha 
tSrarupayi bhutale | “ The snn diincs not there (in Indra’s heaven), nor the moon, 
nor fire. There the righteous shine by their own light, acquired by fteir own virtue. 
Aijuna beheld thele, shining in their own spheres, luminous and beautiiul, those 
bright forins of the stare which, when seen &om the earth, appear from distance to 
be as small as lamps, although they are very vasft” “These,” as Ajjuna’e conduetor 
explained to him, “were the righteous oooOpying their own spheres, whom, when on 
earth, he had seen in the sky in the form of stars.” <■ 

*e» The word aayujya, “ close union,” hrae used, seems to prepare the way for las a 
end muktt, “dissoiutioii,” or “absoiption,” into the supreme spirit. 
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Sr. xi. 4, 4,4, also speaks of^ union -with Brahma : Shad vai ^rah- 
mano dvarahi Agnir Vayur ApaS ChandramSh Fidgitd Aditgaht | SI. 
yah upadagdhma haviaha yajate Ajgnina aa ha Bmhmano dtiSrena pra- 
tipadyate | ao 'gnina JBrahmano dvarena pratipadya Brahmamh aayu- 
iyaifi adlohatam jayati | “There are six doons to* Brahma, viz., Agni, 
Vayu, the Watora, the Moon, lightning, tho^ 8nn. 2. He who ^ori¬ 
fices with a burnt offering, arrives by Agni, as the door to Brahma; 
and having so arrived, he attains to a, union with Brahma, and 
abides in the same sphere with him.” In A.Y. xix. 7^ 1, 1, a Brahma- 
loka is mentioned. [For the Puranio idea of the world of Brahma, 
see Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, 4to. ed., p. 48, note 8, and p. 213, note 
S (or, for the first of these passa’Jfcs, Professor Hall’s 8vo. ed., vol. i. 
p. 98), and for the second, vol. ii. p. 228, of the same edition.] 

In the S'atap. Br. xi. 5, 6, 9, it is declared that a man who reads 
the Vedas in a particular manner is “ freed from dying again, and 
attains to a sameness of nature with Brahma {Brahmanah adtmatam). 
Even if he cannot read with much power, lot him read one sentence 
relating to the gods.” (See the original passage with the context iu 
the 3rd vol. of this Work, pp. 18 ff.) 

The following curious passage is from the Aitareya Brahmana, 
iii. 44; Sa mi eaha na badachana aatam ati na udeti | tarh yad aatam 
«ti iti manyanU ahnah eva tad antam itvd atha dtm&nam viparyaayate 
ratrlm eva avaatat hurute ahaTj, paraaiiit | atka yad enam pratar udeti iti 
manyante rdtrer eva tad antam itvd atha dtmdnam viparyaayate ahar eva 
avaatat kurute rdtrim paraatdt | aa vai eaha na kaddeham nianrochati | 
na ha vai kaddehana nimroehati etaaya ha adyujyam aar&patdm aahkatdm 
amute yah evaih veda yah avaih veda | 

“ The Sun neither ever sets or rises. When people think ho sets he 
(only) turns himself round, after reaching the end of the day, and 
makes night below and day above. Then when people think ho rises 
in the morning he (only) turns himself round after reaching the end of 
the night, and makes day below and night above. In truth, ho never 
sets. The man who knows this, that the sun never sets, enj<jyB union 
and sameness of nature with him, and abides in the same sphere.” 

See Prof. Haug’s Aitareya Brahmana, ii. p. 242. I differ from that scholar in ' 
translating paraatdt, “ afiove,” and not “ on the other side.” Compare Ind. Stu>L 
ii. p. 278. See also Vishon Furaga, ii. 8 ;■ p. 241 of Dr. Hall's edition of Wilson’s 
Translation, vol. ii. 
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la pother passage (iL 17) the same work declares how far heaven 
is frdm earth: Sahasram anuckyaih ivargaMmaaya | »aha»r&iv'in« vai 
ita^ tvargo Uka^ | “ He who desire^ heaven should repeat a thodsand 
(verses). For the heavenly wmld is distant from hence a thousand 
days’ journey on horsehask.” 

In the S’atap. Br. vi.^ 6, 2, 4, it is said that the door of heaven 
{svarga-hka) is situated in the north-eastern regions iyad u eva ttian 
prd^ tulithan | eiasyam ha disi wargmya lokasya dvaram), while that by 
which the heaven of the Fathers is entered, lies to the south-east 
{praaklm cha dakakindm cha | etatyUrh ha diH pUrilokagya doaram, ibid, 
adii. 8, 1, 5)."'” 

In the legend on future retribtttion, quoted by Weber, as above 
stated, from the same Brahmaua (xi. 6, 1, 1 ff.) it is related that 
Bhyigu, the son of Varuna, visited, by his father’s command, the four 
points of the compass, where he saw men being cut into pieces and 
eaten by other men, who, when questioned by Bhrigu, declared that 
they were revenging on their victims the treatment which they had 
received at their hands in the other world (on earth). These victims 
are allegorically explained in the Brahmana as representing the trees, 
animals, plants, and waters employed in sacrifice. But Professor 
Weber is of opinion that the story is an old popular legend regarding 
the penal retribution executed by the former sufierers themselves on 
those who had oppressed them while on earth, and that the narrative 
had been appropriated by the priests and introduced into the Brah- 
mana to relieve the monotony of its tedious disquisitions, and explained 
in the manner I have stated. 

I return to Professor Weber’s discussion of the doctrine of the 
Brahmanas regarding a future state. 

“The Brahmanas, however,” he continues, "are not explicit in 
regard to the duration of these rewards and punishments; and it is 
here that we have to seek the origin of the doctrine of transmigration. 
To men of the mild disposition and reflective spirit of the Indians, it 
would not appem that reward and punishment could be eternal. They 
would conceive that it must bo possible ,by atonement and purification 
to become absolved from the punishment of the sins committed in this 


490 See Weber, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, ix. 243, 808. 
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idiort life. And in the sam^ way they oonld not imagine tfaji^ the 
reward of -virtues practised during the same fcrief i)eriod ‘could 
oontinne for ever. -'The dogma o£ transmigration answered plainly to 
both of these suppositions, though in another respect it could scarcely 
do so; for where was either a beginning or aa enS to be sought ? The 
spirit of inquiry sought to escape from thig dilemma by systeipatio 
refinements {sonderung), but only became mort hopelessly entangled; 
and at length it was only extricated by cutting the knot, by succumb¬ 
ing to the influence of the aspiration after complete redemption from 
the bondage of the world, and of individual existence; so that that 
destiny, which was in earlier times regarded as the greatest punish¬ 
ment, was now recognized as the highest reward. This mode of 
cutting the knot is the work of Suddha and Buddhism; and the best 
proof that the fundamental substance of the Brahmanas is pre-Budd- 
liistic is (apart from all other evidence) to be found in this, that they 
do not recognize the existence of the dilemma in question, that they 
know nothing of the contempt of life to which we have alluded, but 
rather express with directness and na’ivetfi a fresh and genuine love of 
existence, and a yearning after immortality. It is only some passages 
of the Brihadaranyaka and of the Chhandogya TJpanishad, which form 
an exception to this assertion; and on that account they must be held 
evidently to belong to the period immediately preceding Buddha’s 
appearance, or even to that which followed it.” 

It does not quite agree with the conclusion here announced 
that the passage I have quoted above from the ^tapatha Brahmans, 
xi. 5, 6, 9, appears to speak of union with Brahma;—^unless Brahma, 
and not Brahma, is meant, and unless the word tutmatd is to be 
understood in some other sense than the later one of absorption into 
his essence. 

Though Indra, Varuga, and other gods are represented in the Maha- 
bh&rata and Puranas as leading a sensual and immoral life,"' and 
though the Apsarases, or celestial nymphs, are expressly declared to be 
courtezans,*” form the subject of most voluptuous descriptionB,*? and are 

• 

See the 4th Tol. of this Work, p. 41. 

Ibid, p, 394; and iUmayaiia, i. 46, 36 (ed. SchlegeJ), and i. 46, 2 (Gorresio), 

See MahubWata, iii. 1821 if.; BamuyaQa, Uttara Katida, xxti. 16 
(Bombay ed.}. 
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reprinted as being sent by the gods frop time to time to seduce austere 
sages \nto unchaatity, and are promised, as •we have already seen, as the 
companions of warriors in a futur<t life,—^yet the pictures dra-wn of 
paradise in those wosks are not always of such a gross character. In 
the account of the highest stage of heavenly blessedness contained in the 
Mal\abh5rata, iii. 15441 ff,, there is no promise of any sensual gratification 
held out. It appears (v^. 15407-15487) that a sage named Mudgala had 
lived a life of poverty, piety, and self-restraint, offering hospitality to 
thousands of Brahmans, according to his humble moans, with the grain 
which he gleaned«like a pigeon {kapotlm vrittim aithitah), and which 
(like the widow of Zarephath’s oil) never underwent diminution, or 
rather increased again when it was required (verse 15413; brthidro- 
nasya tad h/ asya dadato ’nnam mah&tmanah ( hshfam mdtsaryahinasya 
vardhaty atithidarkanat). At length another holy man, called Durvfisas, 
famous in Indian tradition for his irascible temper, came to prove Mud- 
gala’s powers of endurance ; and six times devoured all the food which 
the hospitable saint possessed. Finding that the temper of his host was 
altogether unaffected by these trials, Durvasas expressed the highest 
admiration of his virtue, and declared that he would go bodily to 
heaven. As he spoke these words a mossengqj: of the gods arrived in a 
celestial oar, and called upon Mudgula to ascend to a state of complete 
perfection. The sage, however, desired first to learn the advantages 
and drawbacks of the heavenly state, and the messenger proceeded to 
tell him (vr. 15411 ff.) first what kind of people go there, viz., those 
who hav^erformed austerities or celebrated great sacrifioos, the truth¬ 
ful, the orthodox, the righteous, the self-restrained, the meek, the 
liberal, the brave, etc. These celestial abodes were, he said, shining, 
glorious, and filled with aU delights. There is seen the vast golden 
mountain Mem, and the holy garden Nandana, etc., where the righ¬ 
teous disport. There hunger, thirst, weariness, cold, heat, fear, are 
unknown; there is nothing disgusting or disagreeable; the scents are 
delightful; the sounds are pleasant to the ear and mind; there is no 
sorrow, por lamentation, nor decay, nor labour, nor envy, nor jealousy, 
nor delusion. There the blessed are rlothed with glorious bodies, 
which are produced by their works, and not generated by any father 
or mother. Their garlands are fragrant and uui'uding; they ride in 
aerial oars. Beyond those regions there are, however, others of a 
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higher character—those to wjiich the rishis, who have been pjiirified 
by their woris, proceed. Still further on ar# those whefe the 
9ibhu8, who are gods even toithe gods, dwell, and where* there 
is no annoyance occasioned by women {stri-ktitaa tapah),*''^ or by 
envy arising from the sight of worldly grandeur. The blessed there 
do not subsist on oblations, nor do they fyod upon ambrosia; .they 
have celestial and not coarse material bodies.* These eternal gods of 
gods do not desire pleeisuro; they do not ahange with the revolutions 
of Kalpas (great mundane ages). How can they ’then bo subject 
either to decay or death ? They experience neither joy, nor pleasure, 
nor delight, neither happiness nor suffering, neither love nor hatred. 
That highest state, so difficult to attain, and which is beyond the reach 
of those who sock after pleasure {agamya kama-gocharatK), is desired 
even by the gods. This celestial felicity, the messenger says, is now 
within Mudgala’s reach,—^tho fruit of his good deeds. The speaker 
next, according to his promise, explains the drawbacks of the heavenly 
state. As the fruit of works done on earth is enjoyed in heaven, 
whilst no other new works are performed there from which new 
rewards could spring, this enjoyment is out off from its root, and 
must therefore come an end (verse 15468 : hritasga karmanas 
tatra hhujgaU yatplmlafh dim, | na ch&npat kriyate karma mula-ohhedma 
hhujyate). For this world is the place for works, while the other is 
the place for reward (verse 15475 : karmdbhitmir iyam hrahman pha- 
lalhumir asau mata). This loss of gratifications to which tho heart 
has become devoted, and the dissatisfaction and pain which dlisc in the 
minds of those who have sunk to a lower estate, from beholding the 
more brilliant prosperity of others, is intolerable. To this must be added 
the consciousness and the bewUderment of. those who so descend, and 
the fear of falling which they experience when their garlands begin to 
fade. Such are the defects which attach to all existence till it is 
absorbed in Brahma. But the state of those who have fallen from 
heaven is not altogether without compensation. As a result of their 
previous good deeds they are born in a condition of happiness j though, 
if they are not vigilant, they sink still lower. Having given this 
explanation, tho messenger of the gods invites Mudgala to accompany 
him to paradise. Tfie saint, however, after consideration, replies that 
Compare Plato, Ecpublic, i. 4. 
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he cav hare nothing to do with a state of happiness which is vitiated 
by so ^at defects,'and the termination of which is followed by so great 
misery. He has therefore no desire for heaven; and will seek only 
that eternal abode where there is no sorrow, nor distress, nor change. 
He then asks the celestitd messenger what other sphere there is which 
is free from all defects. ,The messenger replies, that above the abode 
of Brahma is the pure 6temal light, the highest sphere of Tishnn, who 
is regarded as the supreme^ Brahma, lliither none can proceed who 
are devoted to objects of sense, or who are the slaves of dishonesty, 
avarice, anger, delusion, or malice; but only the unselfish, the humble, 
those who are indifferent to pain and pleasure, those whose senses are 
under restraint, and those who practise contemplation and fix their 
minds on the deity. The sage then dismissed the messenger of the 
gods, began to practise ascetic virtues, becoming indifferent to praise 
and blame, regarding clods, stones, and gold as alike. Pure knowledge 
led to fixed contemplation; and that again imparted strength and 
complete comprehenmon, whereby he attained supreme eternal per¬ 
fection, in the nature of quietude [nirvana] {jnanayogena iuddhena 
dhyunanityo habhuva ha | dhy&nayogad balagi IdbdhvH prdpya buddhim 
anuttamdm | jag&ma mSvatiih siddhim pardm ifirv&na-lakshandm).*^ 

The difference between the results o? meritorious works and of 
knowledge, so familiar to the religious philosophy of the Hindus, is 
clearly set forth in the following verses of the Mahabharata, xii. 8810 ff.: 

Karmana badhyate jantur vidyayd tu pramuehyaU | tasmdt karma na 
kurvanti futayah pdradariinah | 8811. Karmana jdyate prelya mdrti- 
man shodasdtmakah | vidyayd jdyate nityam avyaktaih hy avyaydtma- 
kam I 8812. Karma tv eke prakimsanii svalpabuddki-ratuh nardh \ tena 
U deha-jdldni ramoyantah updsate \ 8813. Ye ama buddhim pardm 
prdptd^ dharma-naipitna-dariinai^ | na te karma praiaHuanU kdpaM 
nadydm pibann ita | 8814. Kaa'manah phalam dpnoti aukhaduhkhe bha- 
vdbhavau | vidyayd tad avdpnoH yatra gated na iochati | 8815. Yatra 
gated na mriyate yatra gated na jdyate | na punar jdyate yatra yatra 
gated na varttate | 8816. Yatra tad Brahma paramam avyaktam aoho- 
lam dhrmam | aeydkritam andydaam amritant ehdviyogi cha | 

os See the other paesages quoted, e.v., by Bbhtlingk and*Both, trom Brahmsmcsl 
writing# where this word Ss used. Its employment by Buddhists to express the 
highest destiny of mundane creatures is well known. 
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“By works a creature is botmd; by knowledge be is Ub^ated; 
wherefore devotees gifted with perfect insight perform no Works. 
Through works a creature is bont again after death, with a body (of 
one or other) of sixteen descriptions; by knowledge he becomes the 
Eternal, Imperceptible, and ITndecaying. Somd men of little under¬ 
standing eulogise works, and so embrace vrith delight the ent^gle- 
ments of corporeal existence. But those who have reached the highest 
intelligence, and a perfect comprehension of righteousness, do not 
commend works, as a person drinking from a river thinks little of a 
welL The results which a man obtains from works are pleasure and 
pain, prosperity and adversity; by knowledge he gains that condition 
in which his griefs are at an end, in which he dies not, in which his 
birth is not repeated, from which he does not return; in which that 
supreme Brahma exists imperceptible, unchanging, etc., etc.” 


(7) Tama, and a future life,—a metrical sJeeteh. 

To great king Tama homage pay. 

Who w^ the first of men that died. 

That crossed the mighty gulf, and spied 
For mortals out the heavenward way. 

No power can ever close the road 
Which he to us laid open then, 

By which in long procession men 
Ascend to his sublime abode. 

By it our fathers all have passed; 

And that some path we too shall trace, 

And every new succeeding race 
Of mortal men, while time shall last. 

The god assembles round his throne 

A growing throng, the good and wise— 

All those whom, scanned with searching eyes. 
He recognizes as his own. 
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Departed mortal,**® speed from earth 

Byt^hoso old way^ thy sires have trod; 
Ascend, behold the expectant god 

Who calle thee to a higher birth. 

First must each several element 

That joined to form thy living frame 
Flit to the legion -whence it came, 

And'-with its parent source be blent. 

A 

Thine eye shall seek the solar orb. 

Thy life-breath to the wind shall fly. 

Thy part ethereal to the sky ; 

Thine earthy part shall earth absorb. 

Thine unborn part shall Agni bright 
With his benignest rays illume, 

And guide it through the trackless gloom 

To yonder sphere of life and light. 

• 

On his resplendent pinions rise. 

Or soar upon a car aloft, 

By Wind-gods fanned with breezes soft. 

Until thou enterest paradise. 

And calmly pass, without alarm, 

The four-eyed hounds that guard the road 
Which leads to Tama’s bright abode : 

Their master’s friends they dare not harm. 

All imperfections leave behind: 

Assume thine ancient frame once more,— “ 
Each limb, and sense, than hadst before,— 

From every earthly taint refined, 


we The dead are thus addressed at fraeral ceremomals. 
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now with heavenly glory bright, 

With life intenser, nobler, blest, 

With large oapaoitj to taste 

A fuller measure of dcUght. 

Thou there once more each well-^own face 
Shalt see of those thou lovedst hero: 
Thy parents, wife, and children dear. 

With rapture shalt thou soon cSibrace. 

The Fathers, too, shalt thou behold. 

The heroes who in battle died. 

The saints and sages, glorified, 

The pious, bounteous, kings of old. 

The gods whom here in humble wise 

Thou worshippedst with doubt and awe, 
Shall there the impervious veil withdraw 

Which hid their glory from thine eyes. 

The good which thou on earth hast wrought. 
Each sacrifice, each pious deed, 

Shall there receive its ample meed; 

No worthy act shall be forgot. 

In those fair realms of cloudless day. 

Where Yama every joy supplies. 

And every longing satisfies, 

Thy bHss shall never know decay. 


(8) NaoMketat, an ancient theosophio story, metrically rendered from the 
Taittirlya Brdhmana, and the Katha Upaniehad. 

As an iUostration of the preceding remarks of Prdfessor Weber (in 
pp. 814 ff.), on the subject of, transmigration, and generally of the later 
doctrine of the Upanishads on the nature and destiny of the soul, 
I introduce here a flee metrical translation of the story of Nachikdtas, 
as told briefly in the Taittirlya Brahmaga, iiL 11, 8, 1 ff., and in a 
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greatly developed form in the Ka^ba ^panishad. An Engli^ trans- 
latioti of this XTpaDjsbad, by Dr. Eoer, will be found in tbe Bibliotheca 
Indica, vol. xv. published in 1853,cpp. 99 £P., and a Oerman version 
in Windiacbmann’s work, entitled “ die Pbilosopbio im Fortgang der 
Weltgeschiobte,” pp.-1/()6 ff.: 


Desiring heaven, a sage of old 

With saezidce tbe gods adored; 

Devoting to tbe priests bis hoard 
Of dowly-gathered goods and gold. 

His son, young Naohik^tas, stood, 

And saw tbe gifts his father brought 
To give tbe priests: “ My sire,” he thought, 
“ His vow has not made fully good.” 

“ Thou hast not all, my father, given 

Thou badst to give,” he calmly said; 

“ One offering more must yet be made. 

If thou wouldst hope to merit heaven.” 

“ To whom shall I be given, my sire ?” 

His father deemed the question vain; 

' Once more he asked, and yet again. 

” To Death,” his father cried in ire. 

He rose to go to Death’s abode; 

A Voice addressed him from the air, 

“ Go, seek Death’s house, and enter there 
What time its lord shall be abroad: 

' “ Three nights within his manrion stay. 

But taste not, though a guest, his food; 

And when, in hospitable mood ' 

He comes aikd asks thee, thou shalt say:— 
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** ‘i in thy house throe nights have past.’ 

When next he asks, ' What dida fa thou eat?’ 

Soy, * First thy {hildren were my meat. 

Thy cattle next, thy merits last.’ ” ‘f 

The youth that heavenly Voice obeyed. 

And dwelt throe nights in Death’s abode; 

When questioned by his host, the god, 

He answered as the Voice ha^ said. 

Disturbed that thus his youthful guest* 

Had not been fitly entertained. 

The god, to make amends constrained. 

The stranger humbly thus addre^ed:— 

“ I bow before thee, reverend child; 

I pray thee, crave a boon of me.” 

“ My father let me, living, see,” 

The boy replied, “ and reconciled.” 

To whom the god—“ I grant thy prayer; 

But ask a second boon,” replied. 

“ May my good works,” the stripling cried. 

Of bliss an endless harvest bear.” 

This, too, according, Death desired 

He yet one boon would choose, the last. 

“ When men away from earth have past. 

Then live they still ? ” the youth inquired. 

“ To solve this question, dark and grave. 

Was even for gods too hard a task: 

This boon, I pray thee, cease to ask. 

My son,” said Death, “ another crave.’' 

By these words, according ts the Indian commentator, it h intimated that the 
host who leaves his guest without food for one night, loses his children; that by } 
similar neglect on the tecond night, he loses his cattle; and that, finally, he forfeifo 
the reward of his merits in a future life, if the guest* is aUowod to fast during the 
third night. 
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Bejoined, “ The boon I choose, bestoTrj 
'Who can like thee (he answer know ? 

No boon with this maj be compared.” 

Death said, “Ask all thine heart’s desire ; 

Sons Iqn^-liTed, cattle, gold, demand. 

Elect a wide dmnain of land, 

Anddength of ^ays from me require; 

“ Or seek what earth cannot supply— 

The love of witching heavenly brides. 

And all celestial joys besides; 

But into death forbear to pry.” 

The youth rejoined,. “ The force of man 
Is fruU, and all excess of joys 
His feeble organs soon destroys: 

Our longest life is but a span. 

“ "Wealth cannot satisfy; all zest 

Of pleasure flies before thy face; 

Our life depends upon thy grace; 

Once more, of boons I crave the best; 

“ Por who, with deathless youth though crowned. 
And godlike force, if wise, would deign 
To spend an endless life in vain 

In carnal joy’s disturbing round ? ” 

'When thus the stripling had withstood. 

Though proffered by a god, the lure 
Of sensual bliss, and craved the pure 

Delight of transcendental good; 

Then Death, who knew the unborn soul 
And being’s essence, taught the youth 
The science of the highest truth. 

Through which is rea<flied the final goal: 
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“ Two things for men’s regard contend— 

The good, the pleasant; he who mk>os 
The good is blestj; while they who choose 
The pleasant miss the highest end. 

“ The wise between the two discern, 

The pleasant spurn, the goofl embrace, 

But fools the pleasant vainly chase ; 

To love the good they cannot learn. 

“ The first take knowledge for their guide; 

The last by ignorance are led : 

Far, far, diverge the paths they tread. 

The chasm that parts their goals is wide. 

“ The fools who ignorance obey. 

Conceive they much have learnt and know. 
But roam, unwitting where they go. 

As blind men, led by blind men, stray. 

“ Absorbed in sordid cares or strife. 

The men whom earthly passions fire 
To no sublimer aims aspire, 

ITor dream of any future life. 

“ Of aH the objects men can know, 

The highest is the soul, too high 
For common mortals to descry. 

Whose eyes are dazed by outward show. 

“ Some men have never learnt this lore. 

And some, whom sages seek to teach. 
Possess no faculty to reach 
That sacred doctrine’s inner core. 

“ O skilled and wouderful, my son. 

Is he the soul who gains and knows 1 
Thfs subtile science only those. 

Can teach who think the soul as one. 
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** The sage whose /pint’s gaze^intense 

This God, the Soul (firom fleshly eyes 
Impenetrably veile^ descries, 

No longer^dotes on things of sense. 

“ Derived from po anterior source, 

The sodl, unborn, exempt from all 
The accidents which life befall. 

Holds on its everlasting course. 

“ The smitor thinks that he can slay. 

The smitten fears that he is slain : 

The thoughts of both alike are vain ; 

The soul survives the murderous fray. 

“ Steel cannot cut, nor cleave, nor tear, 

Nor fire consume, nor water wet. 

Nor winds e’er dry it up, nor yet 
Aught else its deathless essence wear. 

“ A man casts from him on the shelf 

His garments old, and newer takes ; 

So bodies worn the soul forsakes. 

And new assumes, unchanged itself.** 

“ The man who learns the soul to be 
Minute, yet infinitely vast, 

He, by his Maker’s grace, at last 
Its majesty attains to see. 

*‘ It travels far and wide, at rest; 

Moves everywhere, although asleep ; 

Say, who but I the secret deep 
Of this mysterious god hhs guessed ? 

fhe ideas in tins and the preceding verse are taken from the BhagavadgTtii. 
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“5y reasoning, thought, or many books, 

This hidden soul is sought in Tain<( 

That man alone liie soul may gain 
On whom the soul witli fayour looks^ 

“Elected thus, the sage believes 

His oneness with the One supreme, 

Awakes for ever from the dream 
Which uninstructed men deceives; 

“And soon from imperfection purged, 

And freed from circling life and death, 

He calmly yields his vital breath, 

And in the sovereign Soul is merged.*” 

In the last two verses I have stated the Vedantio doctrine more explicitly than 
it is expressed in the Eatha Upanishad, 
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SECTION XIX. 

MINOS rnnsmss.- 

TRITA APTYA, AHIEBtTDHNYA. ANB AJA EKAPJU). 

The following account of the deity, Trita, is giren in the Lexicon of 
Messrs. Bohtlingk and Both, g.v.- 

“ Trita is the name of a Vcdio god, who appears principally in con¬ 
nection with the Maruts, Vfita or Tayu, and Indra, and to whom, as 
to these other deities, combats with demons, Tvashtra, Vpitra, the 
Serpent, and others are ascribed. He is called Aptya, and his abode 
is conceived of as remote and hidden : hence arises the custom of 
wishing that evil may depart to him. He bestows long life. Several 
passages show the lower and certainly later view of Trita, that he 
fights with the demons under the guidance and protection of India, 
and thus lead to the conception of a rislii Trita (Nirukta, iv. 6).” 

Beference has been already made to Trita {a) in p. 117, where Pro¬ 
fessor Both’s opinion, that he was an ancient god superseded by Indra, 
is quoted, (h) in p. 230, where two texts (B.V. x. 8, 8, and x. 69, 6), 
lelatmg to his conflicts with the three-headed demon, are cited, and 
(c) in p. 195, where a prayer to XTshas, to drive away sleeplessness to 
Trita Apt^a (B.V. viii. 47, 14 ff.) is adduced. 

Some of the other detached verses relating to this divinity (to whom 
no separate hymn is dedicated) are the following: i. 52, 5; i. 105, 9; 
i. 163, 2 f.; i. 187, 1; ii. 11, 19 f., etc. 

AMrbudhnya is, according to the Lexicon of Messrs. Bbbtlingk and 
Both, S.V., ludhnya, “ the Dragon of the deep, who is reckoned among 
the deities of the middle sphere.” The deep in which he resides is the 
atmospheric ocean. 

Aja Ehapad is, according to the same authorities, “the One¬ 
footed Impeller, probably a storm-god; according to the commentators 
he represents the sun.” See Both’s Illustrations of the Hirukta, p. 
165. These two gods,, like Trita, are merely mentioned in detached 


verses. 
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SECTION Xl. 

THE GODDESSES MENTIOIfED IN THE VEDIO HTMN3. 

Of the goddesses mentioned in the Eig-veda some •have heeiP noticed 
already in former parts of this volume, viz., PiithivI (pp. 21 ff.); 
Aditi, the mother of the Adityas, and representative of the universe 
(pp. 35 If.); Diti, her counterpart (p. 42 f.); Nishtigri, the mother 
(pp. 13 and 79), and Indrani (p. 82), the wife of Indra; ““ Pfisni, 
the mother tf the Maruts (p. 147); TJshas (pp. ISlff.); and Surya, the 
daughter of the Sun, and spouse of the Alvins, or of Soma (pp. 335 £f.). 
Various other goddesses are also celebrated in the hymns of the Big- 
vcda, such 08 Agnayt, Varunoni, Bodast, Baka, Siulvall, S'raddha 
(Paith), Aramati, and the Apsarases, whose names, however, occur but 
rarely; and Barasvat^, with her cognates, who receive considerably 
greater prominence. 

In B.Y. i. 22, 11, the goddesses, wives of the heroes (the gods), 
with uncut wings, are besought to protect and bless the worshipper 
{abhi no devir avaea maJmlf iarmand nrtpatnih | achhmnapatr&^ tach- 
aiUam). Compare Vaj. S. xi. 61, and S’atap. Br. vi. 5, 4, 8). 

(1) Sarmvatl. 

Sarasvatl is a goddess of some, though not of very great, importance 
in the Big-veda. As observed by Yaska (Nirukta, ii. 23) she is 
celebrated both as a river and as a deity {tatra SafasvcM, ity etatya 
nadlvad devatavaeh cha nigamdh hhavanti). As an instance of the former 

IndrSn! says, in E.V. i. 86, 9: “ This mischievous creature lusts after me, 
as if 1 had no husband or sons, and yet I am the wife of Indra, and tha mother 
of a hero," etc. {avtrdm iva mam ayaih aararur dbhi manyatf ^utaham aamd 
IndrapatnTj. Indrani, as we have seen above, p. 82, is mentioned in the TaitE Br, it 4,2, 
7, horn which it appears that different goddesses had been competitors for the hi^ 
of Indra, and that Indrani has been chosen because she surpassed them aU in volup«« 
tuous attractions. In ttte same work, ii. 8, 8, 4, Vach is said to be, the wife of Indra. 

See also Sayaga on B.V. i, 3, 12; DvividhS hi Saramiati iiiyrahaoad-ievaid 
miCJ-ru^ cha. 
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charapf«r, lie refers to E.V. ri. 61, 2,.which 1 shall quote ftirther 
on. She was no doubt primarily a rirer deity, as her name, “the 
watery,” clearly denotes, and in this capacity she is celebrated in a 
few separate passages.! Allusion is made in the hymns, as well as in 
the Brahmanas {l^uhayo'mi Saratvatyaik eairam Seata | iiyadi | Ait. 
Br. i?. 19; Haug, vol. ii. p. 112) to sacrifices being performed on the 
banks of this riTer and of the adjoining Dj-ishadvati;and the Saras- 
vatl in particular seems to have been associated with the reputation 
for sanctity, which, according to the well-known passage in the In¬ 
stitutes of Manu (ii. 17 f., quoted in the 2nd vol. of this work, p. 
416 f.), was ascribed to the whole region, called Brahmavartta, lying 
between these two small streams, and situated immediately to the 
westward of the Jumna. The Sarasvatl thus appears to have been 
to the early Indians wjiat the Ganges (which is only fwioe named 
in the Eig-veda) became to their descendants.®" Already in K.V. i. 3, 
10 (where, however, she is perhaps regarded as the goddess of sacrifice) 
she is described as “the purifier” {pavaha na^ Saratvati); and in 
E.V. X. 17, 10 = Vaj. San. 4, 2; A.V. vi. 61, 2 (after Sarasvatl has 
been mentioned, verses 7-9), the waters are thus celebrated: Apo 
aeman mdtaratt Smdhayantu ghritena no ghfUapvah pwnantu | viivaih 
hi ripram pravdhanti devlr ud id dbhyah iuehir a putah emi | “May 
the Waters, the mothers, cleanse us, may they (the waters) who purity 
with butter, purify us with butter; for these goddesses bear away 
defilement; I come up out of them pure and cleansed.” When once 
the river hud acquired a divine character, it was quite natural that she 
should be regarded as the patroness of the ceremonies which were 

Saramati mrah ity udaka^mma sartea toi-vofi (Nimkta, ix. 26). The Brah- 
mavsivartta-purana, ii. 6, as referred to in Professor Au&echt’s Cat. p. 23, col. 2, has 
a legend that the Sarasrati was changed into a rirer by an imprecation of the Gangs. 
In the A.V. vi. 100, l,.,three SarasvatTs are spoken of, but no explanation is given of 
their difference. 

E.V. iii. 23,1: “I place thee, Agni, on the abode of Ilu (compare iii. 29, 4), 
on the most excellent spot of the earth, on the most auspicious of days. Shine, so as 
to enrich ui; in a place of human resort, on the banks of the Otishadvatt, the ApayS, 
the Sarasvatl” (n> tvd daihe var^aprithivyn^ ili^ySa pade audinatve ahnam | Dfialt- 
advodydm mdnuahe Apayayam Saraavatycuh remd Agm cUdiht), 

It is clear from the passages quoted in the 2nd voU of this Work, p. 416 ff. 
that the Sarasvati continued, in later times also to be regarded as a sacred river, but 
this character was shared by other Indian streams, if not by them all. 
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celebrated oa the margin of ^cr holjr waters, and that her d^tion 
and blessing should be invoked as essential to tlftir proper pe^orm- 
anoe and success. .The ooimectui^ into which she was thus brox^ht 
with sacred rites may have led to the farther step of imagining her to 
have an influence on the composition of th^ hymns which formed so 
important a part of the proceedings, and of identifying her with V^h, 
the goddess of speech. At least, 1 have no other explanation to offer 
of this double character and identification. * 

Sarasvatl is frequently invited to the sacrifices afong with several 
other goddesses, IJa, Bharatl, Mahl, Sotra, Varutrl, Bhishana (i. 13, 9; 
i. 142, 9; i. 188, 8; iii. 4, 8; v. 5, 8; ix. 5, 8; x. 110, 8), who, 
however, were never, like her, river nymphs, but personifications of 
some department of religious worship, or sacred science. She is also 
frequently invoked along with other deities (iL 80, 8; iii. 54, 13; 
V. 42, 12; vii. 35, 11 ; viii. 38, 10; ix. 81, 4 ; x. 65, 1, 13; 
I. 141, 5). 

In many of the passages'® where Sarasvatl is celebrated, her original 
character is, as I have intimated, »distinotly preserved. Thus in two 
places she is mentioned along with rivers, or fertilizing waters: vi. 
52, 6 {Sarasvatl sindhubhih pinvamanH) ; x. 30, 12 ( apo revatih hsha~ 
yatba hi vasvak kratum cha hhadram bMrithdmritafh cha | rayaS cha 
stha svapatyasya patnil^ Sarasvatl fad grinate vayo dhdt | “Ye, opulent 
waters, command riches; ye possess excellent power and immortaUty; 
ye are the mistresses of wealth and progeny; may Sarasvatl bestow 
this vitality on her worshipper ”); and in x. 64, 9; x. 75, « f., she is 
specified along with the other well-known streams which are there 
named, the Sarayu, the Sindbu, the Gangd, the Yamuna, the ^utudri, 
etc. In vii. 96, 2, and viiL 21, 18, reference is made to the kings and 
people living along dier banks {Chitrahi id r&ja rdjaka^ id anyake yaks 

Sayaija understands i. 3,12 {maho arnah aaramatt pra ehetayati hetuna | dhiyo 
viavah virajati), of the river, and explains it thus: “ The Sarasvati, by her act (of 
flowing), displays a copious flood." Both, in his lUustrationB of the Nirnkta (xi. 26), 
p. 162, translates, “ A mighty stream is SarasTati ; with her ligSt she lightens, illu¬ 
minates oU pious minds.” He, however, regards the commencing wor£* as figura¬ 
tive, and not as referring to the river. Benfey renders: “ SarasvaH, by her light, 
causes the great sea to be known; she shines through all thoughts.” He under- . 
stands the “ great sea ” * the universe, or as life, which he says is often designated 
in common Sanskrit also by the word aapara. The coficeptions of Sarasvati as a 
river, and as the directress of eeremonies, may be blended in the passage. 
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Sarasmptim anu). la vi. 61, 10, and Tn. 36, 6, she is Spoken of as 
having seven sistefS, as one of seven rivers, and as the mother of 
streanrs (saptasvasa | sarasvatl saptatf'H siiidhumdta) In another place 
she is said to pour on her fertilizing -waters, to surpass aU other 
rivers, and to flow pure ffom the mountains to the sea, vii. 95,1 {pra 
kshoiasa dlt&yasd, satre cshd Sarasvati dhanmam uyaal pUh | prahdba- 
dhand rathjeva yati apo mahind sindhur anyuh | 2. £kd aehetat 

Saraavatt nad%ndm iwhir pdtl girilhyah d h,mudrdt | rdyai cltetanit 
Ihuvanaaya himrer gliritam payo duduhe ndhmhdya ); to be the swiftest 
of floods {apaadm" apaatamd), vi. 61, 13; and in vi. 61, 2 and 8, to 
tear away, like a digger of the roots of plants, the bases of the 
mountains on her banks with her impetuous and resounding current 
(iyafri suahmelhir hiaa-khd ivdrujat adnu girindm taviahehhir urmilhih \ 
8. Yaaydh ananto ahrutaa tveahak chariahnur arnavah \ amaS charati 
roruvat). In ii. 41, 16, she is called the best of mothers, of rivers, 
and of goddesses {ambitame, naditame, devitame). 

In vii. 96, 4-6, a river god, called Sarasvat, is assigned as a consort 
to Saraavatt, who rolls along his fertilizing waters, and is invoked by 
the worshippers who are seeking for wives and offspring, as well as for 
plenty and protection {jamyanio nu agravah putriyantah auddnavah | 
Saraavantaih havdmahe \ b. Ye U Saraava^ urmagah madhumanto ghri- 
taichita^ I tebhir no avitd bhava | 6. Pijnvdmaam Saraavata^ atanaffi 
yo vihadarsatalf | bhakahimahi prajdm uham). 

In V. 43, 11, Sarasvatl is called upon to descend from the sky, from 
the great 'taountain,®* to the sacrifice (d no divo brihatak parvatad d 
aaraavatl yajatd gantu yajnam ); and in vi. 49, 7, where she is called 
the daughter of the lightning {pdvJravl kanyd)’^ and the wife of a 
hero {vira-pafnf),^^ she is supplicated to combine with the spouses of 
the gods to afford secure protection to the worshipper {gndbhir achhi- 
drani karanatn aiyoahdh durddharahaih grinaie karma yadiaat). In these 
two passages the poet may perhaps be considered as assigning a celes¬ 
tial origin to the river as the offspring of thunder and rain. 

s®* SSyaim says that Madhyamikl Vach, or the goddess Vach, who resides in the 
region intcrmcdiale l>etween heaven and earth, is hero intended. 

See Eoth, s.v., aiid eompare x. 6.5, 13. Ih-ofossdr Mnller, in Kuhn and 
Schleicher's Bcitrage, etc., iii. 448, us.,igns to puviravS the sense of “thundering.” 

““ Sayana says her husband is Prajapati. Would it not rather bo Sarasvat ? 
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In 7 i. 61,11 f., alie is said Jo fill the terrestrial regions and^he air 
(fipaprushl pSrthivSni uru r<yo antarihham), and to4)conpy three fibodes 
(triiadashtM), and Jo hare seven ^rts or be sevenfold (eapta-dhsiu). 

When regarded as a river nymph, Sarasvati i« further described as 
an iron barrier or fortress, and a support, vii? 95, 1 (quoted above), as 
bestowing wealth, fatness, and fertility, vii. 95, 2, and is besougjit to 
listen to the prayer of her worshippers at thdir sacrifices, ibid. 4 (uta 
sya. nah Saroivatt jushana vpah-avap suWmycl yajne asmin), to receive 
their praises, to shelter and protect them like a tree, ibid. ^ {prati 
stomam Saratvati juahasva | tava iarman priyatame dadMnah upa slhe~ 
yama iaranam na vrihsham), and to grant reputation to the unrenowned, 
ii. 41, 16 {npraiastuh iva smasi praiasiim amia nos Iccidhi). In vi. 61, 
14, the rishi prays that he may not bo removed from her to regions 
which are strange {mil tmt Metrani aranani gmmd). 

In vi. 61, 1, she is represented as having given to Vadhrya^va a son, 
Divodasa, a canceller of his debts {iywm adadud rahlmam rimchyutam 
Divodusaffi VadhryahUya duimhe). 

It is difficult to say whether in any of the passages in which Saras¬ 
vati is invoked, even in those where she appears as the patroness of 
holy rites, her character as a river goddess is entirely left out of sight. 
In E.V. X. 17, 8, she is described as coming to the place of sacrifice in 
the same chariot with the oblations and the forefathers {Sarawati yS 
sarafhatlt yayatha wadhabhir devi pitfibhir madanti), and as an object 
of adoration; but, as in a following verse (the 10th), already quoted, 
the Waters also are invoked, it would seem that the goddess was there 
regarded as connected with the river. She is elsewhere represented as 
unctuous with butter, and as stimulating, directing, and prospering the 
devotions of the worshippers, i. 3, 10, 11; ii. 3, 8; vi. 61, 4 {choda- 
yantl iilnritdnd,m chetantl mmallndm yajnani dadhe Sarasvati ] Sarasvati 

sadhayantl dhiyam nah \ pra no devi Sarasvati . dhindm avifri 

avatu). She affords secure protection, conquers enemies (ii. SO, 8; 
vi. 49, 7), and destroys the revilers of the gods (n. 61, 3). She 
is dreadful, moves along a golden path,*” and is a destroyer pf Vfitra, 

• 

Hiranf/avarttini. 8uyana espifuns varffini as chaiiot, and the compound aa, 
meaning “having a geftden chariot.” The samo word occurs again, applied to a 
river, in viiL 26, 18, where Suyana makes it mean “having a golden path,” ue, 
golden banks. The words rudra-vartfmif “whose path is dreadful,” and ffkrita* 
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'n. 61,^7 {ghord htrangavartanih | vritraglaH). The worshipper seeks to 
BTiok prosperity and' riches of all description from her prolific breasts,““ 
L 89, S; i. 164,49 (yos U siana^ iaSc^o yo maythhur yma vihd puthytui 
vdrydni | yo ratmdh&h vatmid ya^ tudatrah Saraavati tarn iha dh&tave 
lah) ; viii. 21, 17; x. 17, 8, 9; ix. 67, 32; she is the receptacle of all 
the powers of life, and bestows offspring, ii. 41,17 (tve vihs, Saraavati 
k'itS, Sydgishi devydm | . . . . preyam dev} dididdhi nah). In x. 184, 2, 
she is associated with the deities who assist procreation {garhhafh dhehi 
Saraavati). In ii. 1,11, Agni is identified with her, and several other 
goddesses. 

In E.V. X. 131, 5 (=Vaj. S. x. 34) where the A4vins are said to 
have defended Indra, Saxasvatt also is declared to have waited upon 
him. And in Taj. S. xix. 12, it is said, “ The gods celebrated a heal¬ 
ing sacrifice; the Alvins physicians, and Saraavati too a physician, 
through speech, communicated vigour to Indra” (see above, p. 94, 
note). The Alvins and Sarasvatl are also connected with each other 
in Taj. 8. xix. 12, 15, 18, 34, 80-83, 88-90, 93-95; xx. 56-69, 
73-76, 90. In xix. 94, it is said that “ Sarasvatl, wife of the Alvins, 
holds a well-formed embryo in her womb. Varuna, king in the waters, 
produced Indra for glory, by the aqueous fluid, as if by a sama verse,” 
xix. 94 (^Saraavati yonyum garVham antar Asvihhyam patra aulritam 
hibha/rti | ap&m raaena Taram na admnd Indraih sriyai janayanta 
apau raja). 

It does not appear that in the B.y. Sarasvatl is identified with 
Tach. Foe some passages of that collection, in which the latter 
goddess is celebrated, I refer to the 3rd vol. of this Work, pp. 253 ff., 
and to a later section of this volume. 

In the later mythology, as is well known, Sarasvatl was identified 
with Tach, and became under different names the spouse of Brahma, 
and the goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and is invoked as a Muse. 
In the Mahabharata she is called the mother of the Yedas (Shntiparva, 
verse 12920), and the same is said of Tach in the Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 

vartUmi, “ whose p&th is unctuous,” are also applied to different deities in the Eig- 
veda. JTrfsAno-earKant, “he whose path is marked by blackness,” is an epithet of 
Agni, in viii 23,19, and the sense of that term is fixed by the use of the synonym 
kriehsadAvan, The substantive varttani oocurs in vii. 18, 16-,-vriima-varti(mi, i. 31,6. 

Compare Ait. Br. iv. i; St the end, where her two breasts ore said to be truth 
and falsehood. 
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8, 6,““ wheve (and in the preceding par. 4,) she is also said to be the 
wife of Indra, to contain within herself all worlds, and to h<(5ie been 
sought after by the rishis who Jjomposed the Vedic hymns {fiihayo 
manlra-kfitah), as well as by the gods, through austerity. 

In the S'antiparra, verse 6811, it is related‘that when the Brah- 
mardiiB were performing austerities, prior to the creation of the uni¬ 
verse, “a voice derived from Brahma entered into the ears of them all; 
the celestial Sarasvatl was then produced §:om the heavens.” “ 


(2) Apai, the Waters, and the Eivars. 

A verse (x. 17,10) has been already cited, in p. 338, in which the puri¬ 
fying virtue of the Waters is extolled; and there is another passage, 
i. 23, 22 (=x. 9, 8), in which the power of cleansing the worshipper 
from the sins of violence, cursing, and falsehood is ascribed to them 
{idam apah pra vahata yat kincha duritam mayi | yad vd ahem alhidu- 
droha yad vd tepe utdnritam). They are said, in two passages, already 
cited in p. 205, to have given birth to Agni; a few separate 
hymns, vii. 47; vii. 49; x. 9, are devoted to their honour; and in 
numerous detached verses they are invoked along with other deities. 
I cite a hymn in which the^sSindhu (Indus) and other rivers are 
celebrated:— 

E.V. X. 75, 1: Pra su vah apo mahimdnam uttamaih Mrar vochdti 
sadane vivasvatah | pra eapta aapta tredhd hi chakramuh pra sritvarinum 
ati Sindhur ojasd \ 2. Pra ie ’radad Faruno ydtave pathaJf Sindho yad 
vdjdn ahhi adravas team | hhumyd,^ adhi prmatd yati ednund yad eshdm 
agrarh jagatdm irajyaei \ 3. Diet avano yatate Ihdmyd upari anantam 
tuahmam ud iyarti bhdnund \ abhrdd iva praatanayanti vriahfaya^ 
Sindhur yad eti vfiahaibho na roruvat | 4. Abhi led Sindho iiium in na 

In the S’atap. Br. vii. 6, 2, 62, it is said, “ Mind is the ocean. From mind, 
tho ocean, the gods, with Vach for a shovel, dug ont the triple science («.«. the three 
Vedas). Wherefore this verse (liloka) has been uttered ” (see the 3rd vol. of this 
Work, p. 9, etc. In the Bh!shma-p. of the M. Bh. verse 3019, Achyuta (Erishna) 
is said to have created Sarasvatl and the Vedas from his mind. In the Yana-p. verse 
13432, the GSyatri is called the mother of the Vedas. 

MS Compare tho verse quoted by S'ankara on the Brahma sOtras (see the 3rd volj 
of this Work, pp. 16 ahd 104), from a Smiiti: “ In the beginning a celestial voice, 
formed of the Vedas, eternal, without beginning or end; was uttered by SvayambhO, 
from which all activitieB have proceeded.” • 
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mStara^ v&ir&h arshanti payama dhenava^ | rsjeva yudkei mymi tvam 
U fiohk'u yad dsamt agram pravatam inakdmi | 6 (t^Nir. ix. 26). 
Imam fne Omge Yamuna Saraavati 8'piudri atomaM aaehata Paruahsi d I 
Aaiknyd Marudrrid^a, Vitaatagd Arjikxya irimhi d Suahomayd ( 6. 
Tfiahtumayd prathamdih yitava sajd^ Smartvd Raaayd S'vatyd tyd 1 tvafn 
Sindh) Kulhayd Gomatlm Krumum Mehatnvd aaratham ydbhir tyaae \ 
7. enl rusatt mahiivd pari jraydmai hharata rajamai J adaldhd 

Sindhur apaadm apaatamd ^ahd na chUrd mprnlA iva darsata '| 8. 
Svaivd '■Sindhuh diirathd auvuadh hiranyayi auifitd vdjinlvatl | urndvatl 
yuvatih allamdvati tuiddhi vaate aubkagd madhurridham \ 9 (=Mr. vii. 
7). S'uhham rathani tjuyuje Sindhur asvinam tana vajadi aanisfiad aaminn 
djau I mahdn hi aaya mahimd panaayate addbdhaaya avayaiaao tirapUnah | 
“1. Waters, let the poet declare your transeendant greatness in the 
abode of the worshipper. Each set of seven [streams] has followed a 
threefold course. The Sindhu surpasses the other rirers in impetuosity. 
2. Varona hollowed out the channels of thy course, o Sindhu, when 
thou didst rush to thy contests. Thou flowest from [the heights of] 
the earth over a downward slope, when thou leadost the van of these 
sti-eams. 3. A sound struggles onward in the sky above the earth. 
[The current] exerts an infinite force with a flash. Showers thunder 
as if [falling] from a cloud ; when the^ Sindhu rolls on, it roars fike a 
buU. 4. To thee, o Sindhu, the [other streams] rush, as lowing 
mother-cows with their milk to their calves. Like a warrior king 
[in the centre of his army] thou leadost the two wings of thy host 
when thou rtrugglest forward to the van of these torrents. 5. Eeocive 
favourably this my hymn, o Ganga, Yamuna, SarasvatT, S'utudri, Paru- 
shni; hear, o Morudvridha, with the Asiknl, and Vitasta, and thou, 
Aqikiya with the Sushoma. 6. ITnite first in thy course with the 
Trishtama, the Sasartu, the Easa, and the SVotl; thou [meotest] the 
Gomati, and the Krumu with the Kubha, and the Mehatnu, and with 
them are home onward as on the same car. 7. Flashing, sparkling, 
gleaming, in her majesty, the unconquerable, the most abundant of 
streams, beautiful as a handsome spotted mare, the Sindhu rolls her 
waters over the levels. 8. Mistress of g, chariot, with noble horses, 
richly dressed, golden, adorned, yielding nutriment, abounding in 
wool, youthful, rich in plants,™ gracious, she traverses [a laud] 
*•’ Oa the word ailumSvad and the following words of the line in which it occurs. 
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yielding swetoessp]. 9. Tlie Sindhu has yoked her pleasant chariot 
drawn by horses. By it may she grant us vigotfr in this sMggle: 
for greatly celebrated is the glo^ of that unconquered, iHusfaious, 
and much-lauded [chariot]. 

In one place, vi. 50, 7, the Waters are said to be remedial and the 
mothers of all things fixed and moving {yuyaih hi siha Ihiahajo tufilfi- 
tamO.^ vikeasya ethalur jayato jqnitrlh). 

(3) TJte Apsarasea. 

These goddesses have been already mentioned in the section* on 
Tama, p. 309, and will be further adverted to below. 

In the passage of the R.V. vii. 33, 10 IT., quoted in the 1st vol. of 
this work, p. 320, the Eishi Vasishtha is said to have sprung from an 
Apsaras, Urvalt. In the dictionary of Messrs. BohtUngk and Both 
the Apsarases are described as female beings of a ghost-like description, 
whose abode is in the atmosphere. They are the wives of the Gand- 
harvas, have the power of changing their forms, love playing at dice, 
and impart good luck. According to the A.V. the Apsarases are feared 
like other ghostly beings, and enchantments are employed against 
them ; especially because they cause madness. 

Professor Goldstiicker, a.v. says: “OriginaUy these divinities seem 
to have been personifications of the vapours which are attracted by the 
sun, and form into mist or clouds.” «(See full details in his article.) 

(4) Agniiyt, Varunani, etc. 

Excepting Pfithivl, Aditi, and Ushas, most of the pther goddesses 
mentioned in the llig-veda are, as I have already intimated, p. 337, of 
very little importance. Agnayi.. Varunani, A^vinl, and Eodasi,‘“ the 
wives of Agni, Yaruna, the Alvins, and Uudra respectively (Nirukta, 
ix. 33 f.; xi. 50; xii. 46), are only aEuded to in a few passages, E.V. 
i. 22,12; ii. 32, 8; v. 46, 8; vi. 50, 5; vi. 66, 6 ; vii. 34, 22. Ifo 
distinct functions are assigned to them, and they do not occupy posi- 

I subjoin Sflyana’s note, for a copy of which I am indebted to PrBfessor Max MUlIcr: 
I. 76, 8: ailamamti iimni yayoxhadhya rajjubhutayd bhadhyanta {badhyanU f) m 
nlatmii nigadyate kfiahtvalaih | daifiyoah«dhyvpetd utipi eha mhhayd sindhur 
madhmjidlMm madhuvardhulimn tiiryandyadi adhivaate dchhddayati taayaa trre, 
nirgan4yddini bahuni aSnti. 

»’* According to Saynra (on i. 167, 5) BodasI is mdrut-patm vidyud vS, “The 
wife of the Maruts, or Wghtning.” 
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tions^ at all correaponding to tbe rank of their hnabanda, vith whom 
in fact mey are never associated. The insignificance of these goddesses 
formsoa strib'ng eontrast to the prom^ment place assumed by the spouses 
of S'iva and Vislmu, especially the former, in the later mythology. 
Kirpiti is the goddess of destruction. 

(6) Aranyant. 

AranyanI (Mr. ix. 29, 30) is the goddess of forest soUta^e. She is 
celebrtdcd in li.V. x. 146, -which I shall translate in a succeeding 
section. 

(6) Raha, SinivS.ll, and Ounyu, 

Eaka, Sinivall, and Gungu (whom Sayaga, on ii. 32, 8, identifies 
with Kuhu), are three other goddesses mentioned in the R.V. (the first 
in ii. 32, 4, 5, 8; v. 42, 12; the second in ii. 32, 6 if.; x. 184, 2; 
and tbe third in ii. 32, 8). Siiyana (on ii. 32, 4) says that Baka is 
the full moon.*'“ She is, however, closely connected with parturition, 
as she is asked to “ sew the work ” (apparently the formation of the 
embryo) “with an unfailing needle, and to bestow a son with abundant 
wealth,’’ ii. 32, 4 (slvyafv apa^ sSchyS achhidyamSnayS dadsta vlraM 
iatadSyam ulcthyam). Sinivall and Kuhu are (as we are told by Yaska, 
Nir. xi. 31) wives of the gods according to tho mythologists {nair&talf), 
and the two nights of the new moon {amavasye) according to the ritu¬ 
alists {ySjnikahi), Sinivall being thojearlior, and Kuhu the later. Sinivall 
is, however, also connected with parturition, being called prithmhthuka, 
, “the broa^,-loined (or “bushy-haired”), bahusuvarS, “the prolific;” 
tubahu, “ tlie handsome-armed ; ” svanguri, “ tho handsome-fingered, 
being supplicated for progeny, ii. 32, 6, 7 {prajam devi dididdhi naif), 
and asked to bestow pregnancy, x. 184, 2 {garbham dhehi SinlvSli); 
A.V. V. 25, 3; vi. 11, 3. Yaska quotes from the Taitt. Br. iii. 3, 11, a 
verse regarding Kuhu, whose name does not occur in the Big-veda. 
See also the account of Anumati in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, s.v. 

(7) Sraddhs, 

Personifications of abstract ideas are not uncommon in the Rig-veda, 
one hymn of which (x. 151) is addressed to S'raddha, or religious fiuth. 
By her, it is said, verse 1 (=Kir. ix. 31), “the (sacrificial) fire is 

On these goddesses see Weber’s Ind. Stud. v. 228 ff. and 237. 
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kindled, and'djy ber tlie oblai^Dn ia offered up” [haddJtayd. ’gnih lami- 
dhyaie iraddhaya, hUyate havi^). She is asked M prosper th^libeial 
worshippers of the gods (verses 2^3), and to impart faith; andas said 
to be an object of adoration in morning, at noon, and at sunset 
(verse 5). In the Yaj. Sanhita, xbt. 30, it if said that faith (iraddha) 
is obtained by gifts, and truth by faith (dahhina iraddham 
iraddhayd^atyam dpyate). In sis. 77 of the‘same work it is declared 
that “Prajapati, beholding, made a distinction between the forms of 
truth and falsehood, connecting disbelief with the latter, and faith or 
belief with the former” {druhfvS rape vyahirot aaii/bnjrite Prajdpatil}, [ 
ahaddham anpiU 'dadhdt kaddhdrh satye Prydpatiht). This declara¬ 
tion, that truth is the only proper object of faith, has a far deeper 
signification than this ancient writer could possibly have assigned to 
it, viz., that it is the ultimate truth, and not the so-called orthodoxy 
of any proposition, which can alone entitle it to reception. 

Sraddha is also celebrated in the Taitt. Br., ii. 8, 8, 6 f., where the 
above hymn of the Eig-veda is repeated; and she is there further said 
to dwell among the gods, to be the universe {kaddhd devdn adhivaste 
iraddM visvam idam jagat), and the mother of Kama. (See the next 
Section). In the same Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 3,1, we are told that through 
S'rad(^a a god obtains his divine character, that the divine S'raddha is 
the support of the world, that she has Kama (or the fulfilment of 
desire) for her calf, and yields immortality as her mEk; that she is 
the firstborn of the rehgious ceremonial, and the sustainer of the 
whole world; and she, who is the supreme mistress of •the world, 
is besought to bestow immortality on her worshippers \kaddhaya devt 
dmatvam ahmte \ S'raddha, pratiahtha lokaaya det>l | . . . . KamovaUa 
amfitaih duhand | S'raddha devi prathamaja fitaaya | vikaaya lhartr\ 
jagatah pratiahtha | tdm S'raddham haviaha yajamaha | au no hkam 
ampitaSi dadhatu liana devi Ihuvanaayadhipatni). In the S’atap. Br., 
xii. 7, 8, 11, die is caEed the daughter of Surya;‘“ an appellation 
which is repeated in the M. Bh. S'antiparva, verse 9449,“’ where she 

“• See what is said of the daughter of SOiya above, in connection with'fho Advins 
In this passage a great deal is said in praise of S'raddha. The gods, it appears 
had decided that the offerings of a niggardly student of the Veda and a liberal usnrei 
were of equal value. Btit Prajapati determined that they were wrong (see the sam* 
sentiment, in nearly the same words, in Manu, iv. 224 fiT), and that the liberal man'i 
oblation, being purified by his &iih, was to be aoeepted, whilst the other man’s, bein{ 
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is styM the daughter ofViTasvat (S'raddha Vaivasvatl),'as'well as of 
Surya'dd Savityi (fcuryasya duhita and Savitrl). (See above, p. 264 f., 
the stery of Soma loving S'raddha.J. See also the>definition given of 

Aiamati in Buhtliugk'and Both’s Lexicon, s.v.) 

( 

' (^) lakshml and S'rl. 

Lakshmi is not found in the Eig-veda, in the sense whic'f the word 
bears in the late? mythology, of a goddess personifying good fortune, 
though the word itself occurs in x. 71, 2,“*® in a kindred signification. 
In the A.V., however, we have the following hymn, which speaks of 
a plurality of Lakshmis, some good and some bad: vii. 116, 1: Fra 
patetah pupi Lakshmi nasyetaif pr&muialj, pata \ ayasmayena ankena 
ivishate ivO, sqfdmasi { 2. I'a md Lakshmih pataydldr ajushtd dbhicha- 
shanda randaneva rp'shsham | anyairdsmat Bavitas turn ito dftdh hiranya- 
hasto vasn no rardnah \ 3. Ekaiatam Ldkshmyo martyasya sdlca^ tanvd 
janusho ’dhi jdtdh | tdsdm pdjnshfhdh nir itah pra hinmah sivdh asma- 
Ihyam jdtavedo ni yaehha | 4. Etdh evd vydkaram khile gdh nuh(hitdh 
im I ramantdm punydh Lakslmlr ydhpdpti tdh aninakam | “ Fly away 
hence, o unlucky (or miserable) Lakshmi, perish hence, fly away from 
thence : with an iron hook we fasten thee to bur enemy. 2. Savitri, 
do thou who art golden-handed, bestowing on us wealth, send away 
from ns to some other quarter the flying and hateful Lakshmi, who 
mounts upon me as a creeper™ upon a tree. 3. A hundred Lakshmis 
are born together with the body of a mortal at his birth. Of these we 

vitiated by bis unbelief, was to be rejected. Unbelief, it is added, is the greatest of 
sins, but faith takes away sin (devdh vittam amanymia sadfi/am yojna-karmani \ 
arotriyasya kadaryasya raddnyaaya eha vdrdhmhah \ mimdmaitvobkttyam devaj^ 
aamam annam akadpayan \ Vrajdpatia tan uv&cha ^^viahaniam kritam'^ ity uta | 
araddhd-putam vaddnyaaya haiam airaddhayetarat ( . ... adraddha paramam pdpam 
iraddho papapramochanT). .1 simfiar sentiment is expressed in the Vana-parva, 
13461 ff.: “The doubter enjoys neither thisworld nor the next, nor any gratification. 
Those ancient sages who possess true knowledge have said that faith is a sign of final 

liberation.Abandoning fruitless [fit. drj') argumentatione adhere to the s’ruti 

and the smyiti ’* ip&yam loko *ali na paro na sukham aamaaydtmanak j uchw Jndntp- 
vido vriddliah praiyayo mokaha-lakalMnam \ iuakka-tarkmn parityajya dirayaava 
inftim amfitim). 

In the words lhadra aahSm lakahmt nihita adhi vdehi, “ an auspicious fortune 
is attached to their words.” 

™ Vandana. This word docs not occur in Wilson’s Dictionary, but I find there 
vaadt in fhe sense of a crceiiing plant. 
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chase away hence the most unlucky. Do thou, Jatavedas, rriain for 
us those which aro fortunate. 4. Thus I divide them Use cows 
standing upon barren ground. IJay those Lakshmis which are‘auspi¬ 
cious rest here. Those which are unlucky Ij destroy." (The ex¬ 
pression punya Lahhmi occurs also in A.V. xii. 5, 6.) 

In the Taj. S. xxxi. 22 {S'rii cha te Lahl^ii ehapatnyau), S'lK and 
Lakshml are said to be the two wives of Aditya, according to the com¬ 
mentator’s explanation. In the 8'atap. Br.* xi. 4, 3, S'ri is described 
as issuing forth from Prajapati when he was performing intense 
austerity, with a view to the creation of living beings. Beholding her 
then standing resplendent and trembling,'® the gods were covetous of 
her, and proposed to Prajapati that they should be allowed to kill her, 
and appropriate her gifts. He replied that she was a female, and that 
males did not generally kill females. They should therefore take from 
her her gifts without depriving her of life. In consequence, Agni 
took from her food; Soma, kingly authority; Vanina, imperial 
authority; Mitra, martial energy; Indra, force; Brihaspati, priestly 
glory; Savitri, dominion ; Pushan, splendour; Sarasvati, nourishment; 
and Tvaslitri, forms. S'rl then complained to Prajapati that they had 
taken all these things from her. Ho told her to demand them back 
from them by sacrifice [Prajapatir mi praja^ sjyam&no Hapyata | 
tijsmdt §rdntdt tepundt S'rlr ndakrdmat \ sd dlpyamdnd hhrdjamdnd 
hldyanti atishfliat | idm dlpyamOnam hhrdjamdndm leldyantim ievd^ 
abhyadhyuyan | 2. Te Prajdpatim ahrmm '^handma imdm d idam 
asydh dadumaTiai” iti \ ea 1 m mdcha “sir? mi eshd yat Sh^ ( m vat 
striyaM ghmnti uta tvd asydh jlvantydh eva ddadata ” iti | 3. Taeydl} 
Agnir annddyam ddatta Somo rdjyafh Varunak sdmrdjyam Mitrah hha- 
tram Indro lahm Brihaspatir brahmavarehasam Savitd rdshtram PdiJid 
ihagam Sarawati pushfim Teash{d rdpdni I 4. Sd Prajdpatim abravU 
“d mi me idam adiihata” iti 1 ea ha uvdeha ''yajnena endn punar 
ydchaeva " iti), 

““ Ldayanfi. As fixing the sense of this word Professor Anfrecht rsfers me to 
S'atap. Br. p. 136; Brihod Aranyajp Up. p. 737; Mundaka Up. pp. 274, 276; and 
S'vetadTatara Up, p. 332. 
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SECTION XXL 

PBOSEESS OP THE VEJIC EELIGION TOWAHDS ABSTEACT 
CONCEPTIONS OF THE DEITT.«> 

In a passage wliioh I have already quoted above (p. 8), Yaska, the 
author of the Nirukta, informs us (viL 5) that previous writers of the 
school to which he himself belonged (the Nairnktas) reduced the 
deities mentioned in the Vedas to three, viz., “Agni, whose place is 
on the earth; Vayu or Indra, whose place in the air; and Surya, 
whose place is in the sky; ” and asserted that “ these deities severally 
receive many appellations in consequence of their greatness, or of the 
diversity of their functions, as the names of hotri, adhiaryu, hrahman, 
and udgatri, are applied to one and the same person [according to the 
particular sacrificial oflSce which he happens to be fulfilling],” In the 
preceding section (vii. 4) Yaska had, however, declared that, in reality, 
“owing to the greatness of the deity, the one Soul is celebrated as if it 
were many. The different gods are separate members of the one Soul. 
And' some say that the rishis address their praises according to the 
-multiplicity of natures in the [celestial] existences. And from the uni¬ 
versality of their nature the gods are mutually produced from each 
other, and possess the natures of one another (see K.V. x. 7, 4 f. above, 
p. 48, and Nir. xi. 28, quoted in the 4th vol. of this Work, p, 11); 
they are produced from works; they are produced from souL It is 
soul that is their chariot, soul their horses, soul their weapon, soul 
their arrows; soul is a god’s all ” {mShaimySd devatdyah ehak atmd 
lahudha stQyate | ehuya atmano ’nye dwah, pratyang&ni bhavmti | api 
eha aattvandm pralcriti-hhumabhir fiahaya^ atvmmti ity dhub | prahfiti- 
»d.rvand.mnyS,oh cha itaretara-yanmdno bhavanti itaretara-prdkfitayab 

la various parts of the translations occurring in this section I received valuable 
assistance from Frofessor Auirecht. 

sss This passage is quoted at length in the 4th vol, of this Work, pp. 131-13S. 
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hmnqjttnma.nah dlmajanmanahSirnd eva Mhdih ratho ihmaty atmd 
ahs^ dtmS dytidheim Stmd ishavah atmd sarvaiif devatya). ^hese, 
however, are the views of men whh lived after the compilation ef the 
Br&hmanas, at a period when refl(4tion had longt been exercised upon 
the contents of the hymns, and when speculation had already made 
considerable advances. In the oldest portions of the hymns themselves 
we discover few traces of any such abstract odbceptions of the Deity. 
They disclose a much more primitive stagp of religious belief. They 
are, as I have already remarked, the productions of simple meili who, 
under the inflnence of the most impressive phenomAia of nature, dhw 
everywhere the presence and agency of divine powers, who imagined 
that each of the great provinces of the universe was directed and 
animated by its own separate deity, and who had not yet risen to a 
clear idea of one supreme creator and governor of all things (pp. 5 f). 
This is shown, not only by the special functions assigned to particular 
gods, but in many cases by the very names which they bear, corres¬ 
ponding to those of some of the elements or of the celestial luminaries. 
Thus, according to the belief of the ancient rishis, Agni was the divine 
being who resides and operates in fire, Surya the god who dwells and 
shines in the sun, and Indra the regent of the atmosphere, who cleaves 
the clouds with his thunderbolts and dispenses rain. While, however, 
in most parts of the Eig-voda, we not only find that such gods as Agni, 
Indra, and Surya are considered as distinct from one another, but that 
various other divinities, more or less akin to these, but thought of as 
fu lfilli ng functions in some respects distinguishable from theirs (such 
as Paijanya, Vishgu, Savitri, Fusban, etc.) are represented as existing 
along side of them, there are other hymns in which a tendency to iden¬ 
tification is perceptible, and traces are found of one uniform power 
being conceived to underlie the various manifestations of divine energy. 
Thus in the texts quoted in a former section (pp. 206 £f.), Agni is repre¬ 
sented as having a threefold existence, by which may be intended, 
first, in his familiar form on earth; secondly, as lightning in the 
atmosphere; end thirdly, as the sun in the heavens. In o^her pas¬ 
sages, where the same god is .identified with Vishnu, Tmuna, Mitra, 
etc. (see p. 219), it is not dear whether .this identification may not 
arise from a desire to magnify Agni rather thap from any idea of his 
essential oneness with other deities with whom he is coimected (see 
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also R.V. i. 141, 9; v. 3, 1 f.; v. 13, 6). In another hymn, iv. 42, 
3, too,\7here Indra appears to be represented as the same with Varuga 
{attain Indro Varuna^, etc.; compare the context), the design of the 
writer may have been to place the Lormer god on a footing of equality 
with the latter. There ave, however, other passages in the earlier books 
of the Itig-veda which suffice to show that the writers had begun to re¬ 
gard the principal divulifees as something more than mere representa¬ 
tives or regents of the difrei;'pnt provinces of nature. As I have already 
shown' (pp. 61 h’., 98 ff., 158, 163 f., 214 f.), Varuna, Indra, Surya, 
Sa'vitji, and Agni are severally described (in strains more suitable to 
the supreme deity than to subaltern divinities exercising a limited do¬ 
minion) as having formed and as sustaining heaven and earth, and as 
the rulers of the universe; and Varuna, in particular, according to 
the striking representation of the hymn preserved in the A.V. (iv. 16) 
(though this composition may bo of a somewhat later date), is invested 
with the divine prerogatives of omnipresence and omniscience. Al¬ 
though the recognized co-cxistenoo of aU these deities is inconsistent 
with the supposition that their worshippers had attained to any clear 
comprehension of tho unity of the godhead, and although the epithets 
denoting universal dominion, which are lavished upon them all in turn, 
may be sometimes hyperbolical or complimentary—the expressions of 
momentary fervour, or designed to magnify a particular deity at tho 
expense of all other rival objects of adoration,—yet these descriptions no 
doubt indicate enlarged and sublime conceptions of divine power, and 
«• an advance towards tho idea of one sovereign deity. When once tho 
notion of particular gods had become expanded in the manner just 
specified, and had risen to an ascription of sdl divine attributes to tho 
particular object of worship who was present for the time to the mind of 
the poet, the further step would speedily be taken of speaking of the 
deity under sUch new names as Vi^vakarman and Prajapati, appella¬ 
tions which do not designate any limited function connected with any 
single department of nature, but the more general and abstract notion 
of divine power operating in the production and government of the 
universe. 

It is, poruaps, in names such as these that wo may discover the point 

f 

«3 xhc same fimetions aao ascribed to Vishnu and to Eudra. Seo the 4th vol. of 
this Work, pp. 84 and 338. 
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of transitioib&om polytheistic to monotheistic ideas. Both these two 
terms, which ultimately came to designate the deity regarded* as the 
creator, had been originally usedf as epithets of Indra and Saijitii, in 
the following passages;—R.V. it. 53, 2, “ Savityi, the supporter of 
the sky and the lord of creatures” {divo dhartld, Ihuvantaya prajii- 
riii. 87, 2, “ Thou, Indra, art most powerful 5 thoij hast 
caused the sun to shine; thou art great, t^d universal architect, and 
possessest all godlike attributes ” {tmm In^ra ahhibk&r asi tva& airyam 
arochayah. | vihakarmd vihadevo mahan aai).'‘'‘^ , 


(1) Texts of a more decidedly monotheialie or pmiheiatie character. 

I shall now adduce those passages of tho Eig-veda in which a mono- 
theistic or a pantheistic tendency is most clearly manifested. Of some • 
of these texts 1 shall only state the substance, as I. have formerly 
treated of them in detail elsewhere. 

Tho following verse from a long hymn of an abstruse and mystical 
character (i. 164, 46, as already quoted in p. 219, note), though con¬ 
sidered by Yaska (Nir. vii. 18) to have reference to Agni, and by 
Katyayana and Sayana (who, however, also quotes Yaska’s opinion) to 
have Suiya in view, may nevertheless be held to convfy the more 
general idea that aU the gods, though differently named and repre- 
semted, are in reality one— ttoWuv ovo/mtoiv fWfx^r) fila : “ They 
call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni; and (he is) the cele 8 tial,'’woU- 
winged Garutmat. Sages name variously that which is bqt one: theju 
caE it Agni, Yama, MatariAvan.” (See Colebrooke’s Essay, i. 26 f.; 
"Weber’s Ind. Stud. v. p. iv.) 

So, too. Soma is csSsiprajapati, “lord of creatures ” (R.V. ii. S, 9). 

So, too, in E.V. i. 170, 4, Sfirya is called vievakarman and vUvadwyaoidf and 
Savitri is styled vievadeva in v. 82, 7, see above, p. 164. Svaymnbbtt, “the self- 
existent,” occcurs as an epithet of Manyu (personified "Wrath) in £."7. x. 83, 4. See 
below the sub-section on K5la, Time. 

»>« To the same effect is another text, E.V. x. 114, 5: Supaniam viprii^ kavayo 
vaehohhir eham tantam bahudha kalpaymti | “The wise in their hymns represent 
under many forms the well-winged (deify), who is but ono.” Somdwhat in the 
same way it is said, A.V. liii. 3, 13 (already quoted in p. 219, note) : “Agni 
becomes in tho evening "Varuna (the god of night), and Miteif'when rising iq 
the morning. BecomSig Savitii, he moves through the atmosphere, and becoming 
Indra; he bums along the middle of the sky.” In xiii. 4, 1 ff., Savitji is identified 
with a great many other deities. The words asya iecatya .... myHf Viehfyolp, iu* 
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K.V. i. 89, 10 (quoted above in pp.,43f.), suggests, on the other 
hand,' ^ pantheistic* sense, as it asserts all things to he the masi- 
festatiens of one all-pervading principle: “Aditi is the sky, Aditi is 
the air, Aditi is the mother and fatlbr and son. Aditi is all the gods 
and the five classes of men. Aditi is whatever has been bom. Aditi 
is whatever shall be bom.” Kefercnce will be again made further 
on to the hymn in which A.diti is described as one of the great powers 
to which the creation is due, 

In some of the representations of the character and functions of 
Tvashfri, the divi'ae artizan, who shaped the heaven and earth, wo 
have an approach to the idea of a supreme creator of the universe 
(see above p. 225). 

There is considerable variety in the methods by which the later 
poets of the R.V. attempt to conceive and express the character of 
the Supreme Being and his relations to the universe, as will be seen 
from the following details:— 

(2) VUvaTcarmnn. 

The 81st and 82nd hymns of the tenth book of the Eig-veda are 
devoted to the celebration of Vi^vakarman, the great architect of the 
universe (see above, p. 32, and the 4th vol. of this work, pp. 4 ff.); 
so that the word which, as we have seen, had formerly been used as 
an epithet of Indra, had now become the name of a deity, if not of the 
DeitJ. In these hymns Vi^vnkarman is represented as the one all- 
..seeing god,^who has on every side eyes, faces, arms, and feet, who, 
when producing heaven and earth, blows them forth with his arms 

E.V. vii. 40, 6, arc interpreted by Sayana to mean “ [The other gods] are branches 
of thU .... god Vishnu; ” but the words between brackets are not in the original. 
In E.V. ii. 35, 8, all other beings are said to be branches of Ap5mnaput (vaya^ id 
ttnya hhmandni asya). I observe that in his lectures on the “ Science of Language,’’ 
2nd series, p. 608, Professor Milller understands the words with which all the verses 
of E.V. iii. 66, conclude (^mahad devanam aeuratmm eham) to signify, “ The great 
divinity of the gods is one," which might ’oe understood ns if they asserted nil the 
gods to be manifestations of one supreme deity. The clause, however, need not 
mean anything more than that the divine power of the gods is unique. 

Compare Alschylns, fragment 443, translated by Professor Miiller, “ Science of 
Language,” ii.,441: Zeds iarty iiO^p, Zevs 51 ySj Zei>» 8’ ohparJf Zeds Toi t4 ndyra 
XH Ti rays’ difepTspov. The Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 3, 1, says that fee self-erdstent 
Brahma is “ son, fether, and mother.” ' 

This image is repeated in E.V. i. 72, and may have been borrowed from 
E.V. iY. Z.J7. 
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And wings,—as the father, ganerator, disposer, who knows all worlds, 
giyes the gods their names, and is beyond tlte oompiehdn»on of 
mortals. In one sf the verses (ifce 4th) of the first of these hymns, 
the poet asks: “ What was the forest, what waaPthe tree, out of which 
they fashioned heaven and earth ? Inquire with your minds, ye sages, 
what was that on which he took his stead when supporting the 
world ? ” This verse is repeated' in the Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 9, 6 (and 
comes in immediately after the end of B.'ii. x. 129, \vhich is quoted in 
the same place). The compiler of the Brahmana replies to the question 
which the original poet had left unanswered, by saying : “ Brakma 
was the forest, Brahma was that tree, out of which they fashioned 
heaven and earth. Sages, with my mind I declare to you, he took his 
stand upon Brahma when upholding the world” (see above, p. 32, 
note 57). 

(3) Hiranyagarlha. 

Another name under which the Deity is celebrated in the Eig-veda, 
with all the attributes of supremacy, is Hiranyagarbha. In the 12l8t 
hymn of the tenth book this god is said to have arisen {eamavarttata) 
in the beginning, the one lord of all beings, who upholds heaven and 
earth, who gives life and breath, whose command even the gods obey, 
who is the god over aU gods, and the one animating principle (asu) of 
their being. (See the 4th voL of this Work, pp. 13 ff.) 

(4) Brahmanatpati, Bahiha, and Aditi. 

In another hymn (E.V. x. 72; already quoted in pp. 48 f.), the 
creation of the gods is ascribed to Brahmanaspati (see also p. 280, 
above), who blew them forth like a blacksmith; ™ while the earth is 
said to have sprung from a being called Uttanapad; and Daksha and 
Aditi were produced from one another by mutual generation. The 
gods, though formed by Brahmanaspati, did not, it is said, come into 
existence till after Aditi, but appear to have had some share in the 
formation or development of the world. 

The hynm is almost entirely of a mythological character, the only 
attempt at speculation it contains being the doclaiatioft that entity, 
sprang tram nonentity. The manner in which the author endsavoun^ 

See pp. 32 and 3S4. 
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1)7 the introduction of different names, and the asoriptioil to them of 
various agencies, to explain the process of creation, forms a striking 
contract to the sublime vagueness and sense of mystery which char¬ 
acterize the following coinposition (BTY. x. 129).®“ 

( 6 ) JVbmntitff,,Entity, and the One, n.v. x. J29. 

1. Na asad aeid no tad B.»U tad&nMh nasid rcyo no vyoma paro yat \ 
him avdrivah huh& kasya iarmann amlhati him diia gahanath gabhlram | 

2. Na mrityur asld- amritam na tarhi na rdtryah ahnah dsU praketah | 
anld avataSi evadhayd tad ekam taerndd ha anyad na parah kinehanata | 

3. Tamah dsH tamasd. galham agre apraketam aalilam sarvam d, idam | 
tuohhyena dbhu apihitam yad dsit tapasas tad mahind. 'jdyataikam | 

4. Kd.mas tad agre »amavarttatd.dhi manaso relah praihamaih yad dtU | 
lato iandhum asati niravindan hj-idi pratlshya kmayo manuhd | 5 
(=Vaj. Sanh. xxxiii. 74). TiraseMno vitato raimir eahum adhajf avid 
dald upari avid dait \ retodhah dean mahimdnahi daan avadha avaatdi 
prayatih paraatdt \ 6 . Ko addha veda kah iha pra voehat kutah. djdtd 
kutah iyam viaj-ishfih \ arvdg devdhi aaya viaarjanena atha ko veda yatah 
dbahhdva { 7. Iyam viariahfir yatah dbahkuva yadi vd dadhe yadi vd na | 
yo aayddhyakahah parame vyoman ao anga veda yadi vd na veda | 

“1. There was then neither nonentity nor entity: there was no 

MO.This hymn has been already translated by Mr. Colebrooke and Professor Muller, 
as well as in the 4th vol. of this Work, p. 4. I have now endeavoured to improve 
• jiy own Tersirn, and otherwise to illustrate the sense of the hymn. The following 
is a metrical rendering of ite contents:— 

“ Then there was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor sky beyond. 

What covered all ? Where rested all ? In watery gulf profound ? 

Nor death was then, nor deathlessness, nor change of night and day. 

That One breathed calmly, self-sustained; nought else beyond It lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first—one sea, eluding view. 

That One, a void in chaos wrapt, by inward fervour grew. 

Within It first arose desire, the primal germ of mind. 

Which nothing with existence links, as sages searching find. 

The kindling ray that shot across the dark and drear abyss,— 

Warvit beneath P or high aloft P What bard can answer this P 
There fecundating powers were found, and mighty forces strove,— 

A self-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 

Who knows, who ever told, from whence this vast creation rose P 
No gods had then bt^ bom,—who then can e’er the truth disclose ? 

Whence sprang this world, and whether framed by hand divine or no,— 

Jf't lord in heaven alone can tell, if even he can show.” 
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atmosphere; nor sky above., ’What enveloped [all]? "Where, in the 
receptacle of what [was it contained] ? Was it water, th# lirofonnd 
abyss ? 2. Deatli was not then, nor immortality: there waa» no dis¬ 
tinction of day or night. That ()ne“* breathed’calmly, self-supported; 
there was nothing different from, or above* it. 3. In the beginning 
darkness existed, enveloped in darkness. AU this was undistiaguish- 
able water.®* That One which lay void, anS wrapped in nothingness, 
was developed by the power of fervour, 4. Desire first arose in It, 
which was the primal gern of mind; [and which] sages, searching 
with their intellect, have discovered in their h?art to be the bond 
which connects entity with nonentity. 5. The ray [or cord]®* which 
stretched across these [worlds], was it below or was it above ? There 
were there impregnating powers and mighty forces, a self-supporting 
principle beneath, and energy aloft.*** 6. Who knows, who here can 
declare, whence has sprung, whence, this creation ? The gods are 
subsequent *** to the development of this [universe]; who then knows 
whence it arose ? 7. From what this creation arose, and whether [any 
one] made it or not,—he who in the highest heaven is its ruler, he 
verily knows, or [even] he does not know.” 

I am not in possession of Sayana’s commentary on this hymn; but 
the scholiast on the Taittirlya DrahmaQa (see also the explanation of 
verse 4, in commentary on Taitt. Arany. p. 142) in which the hymn is 

Compare E.V. i. 164, 6, “ 'What was that One in the form of the nnhom which 
supported those six worlds i** (ta ym tastambha sltal ima rtyam&i (^a^a rupe him 
md ekam). In Valakhilya, x. 2, it is said: eta evagnir bahudiM samidda^ ekah 
suryo visvam anu prabhutah { ekaivoshdfy sarvam idam vi bhati ekam vai idam vi 
babhuva tarvam | “ There is one Agni, kindled in many places; one mighty SQrya 
who extends over all things; one XTshas who illuminates this entire world j—^this one 
has been developed into the all.” 

sss jn the M. Bh. S'antip. 6812 ff, it is said that &om the miher “was produced 
water, like another darkness in darkness; and from the foam of the water ww> 
produced the wind ” (tola} aalilam tUpannam tamaaivaparam tamali | tasmdeh cha 
laUUftpi^d i»dati»hfhata miiruta^). 

*•* Professor Aufrecht has suggested to me that the word raimi may have here the 
sense of thread, or cord, and not of ray. ' 

*•* Does this receive any illustration from E.V. i 169, 2 (quoted’above, p. 21), 
which speaks of the “thonght {manas) of the father” (Dyaus), and of the “mighty 
independent power {mahi matavaa) of the mother ” (Earth) P * • 

»M Compare x. 72,*2, S, quoted above, p. 48, and i. 97,1, where certain plant* 
are said to be anterior to the gods, by throe yugaS (yo^ oshadhl^ pund^ jStS^ 
devMyai triyuymtt purS). 
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repeated (ii. 8, 9, 8 ff.), explains it m.confiannity tritH the phQo- 
BophicaH ideas of a later period. From such sources we have no right 
in general to expect much light on the real meaning of the ancient 
Ve^c poets. The conlimentator in question, who is obliged to find in 
the Words of the infallible Yeda a meaning consistent with the specu¬ 
lations believed to be orthodox in his own age, interprets the first verse 
as follows, in terms which, indeed, after all, may not be far from 
correctly expressing its general purport: Tada parvasrishfi^ pralinS 
tUtaratrifhfiS eha na utpannd iaddnlm madagati dve apt nabhstdm | 
ndmarupavUishtatvena spasktapratlpamdnaih jagat “sat-’Habdem uehgate 
naravishdnddisamdnani bungam “asad” itg uehgate | taduhhapafh ndtli ( 
MrUu Icdchid angaktdvasfhd dsit | sd eha vispashapdhhavdd na satijagad- 
vtpddakaUiena toMhdvdd ndpy aeatl \ “ In the interval between tho 
absorption of the previous, and the production of the subsequent, 
creation, there was neither entity nor nonentity. The world at the 
time when, by possessing both ‘name’ and ‘form,’““ it is clearly 
manifested, is designated by the word ‘entity,’ while a void whidi 
may be compared to such non-existing things as a ‘man’s horns,’ etc., 
is called ‘ nonentity.’ Neither of these states existed ; but there was a 
certain nnapparent condition, which, from the absence of distinctness, 
was not an ‘ entity,’ while from its being tho instrument of tho world’s 
production, it was not a ‘ nonentity.’ ” 

A ijjuch older commentary on this verse, probably one of the oldest 
extant, is the following passage from the S'atap. Br. x. 5, 3, 1; na 
wa vai idan!‘agre asad dsid na iva sad dsU | dsJd iva vai idam agre na 
iva ddlt I tad ha tad manah eva dsa \ 2. Tasmdd etad fishind 'hhyandktarh 
“ na asad dsid no sad dsit taddnim ” iti | na iva hi sad mano na iva 
asat I 3. Tad idam manah sfishfam dvirahibhushad nirukdataram mur- 
tataram | tad dtmdnam anvaichhat | tat tape 'tapyata \ tat prdmdrchhat | 
tat shaftrimiataih sahasrdny apaiyad dtmano 'gain arkdn manomaydn 
manatchitah ityddi | “In the beginning this [universe] was not 
either, as it were, nonexistent, nor, as it were, existent. In the 

These '^’edantic terms name and form occur (as observed in the Section on 
Yama, p. 309) in the Atharva-veda, i. 2,12 : “Who placed in him (Pumshn) name, 
magnitude, and fSrm ? " and in xi. 7,1: “ In the remains of t)re sacritioe (oeAhiiita) 
name and form, in the remains of the sacrifice the world, is comprehended.” The 
.original texts will be found farther on in the subsectians on Pumsha and Vchhishta. 
See S’atap.<,Br. xi. 2, 3,1 ff., to be quoted below, in the subsection on Brahma. 
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beginning thU universe was„ as it were, and was not, as it were. 
Then it was only that mind. 'Wherefore it has been declared %y the 
rishi (in the vers^ before us), * There was then neither nonentity 
nor entity ; ’ for mind was, as» it were, neifcer entity nor non¬ 
entity. 2. Thaa this mind, being developed,'wished to become mani¬ 
fested, more revealed, more embodied. It sought after itself; it 
practised austere fervour. It swooned. It Ibbheld 36,000 of its own 
fires, suns, forned of mind, placed by mind, etc.” Mind then creates 
voice, voice oreitcs breath, Ijreath creates eye, eye creates W, ear 
creates work (or soremony), and work creates fire. * ' 

These ideas of entity and nonentity®’ seem to have been familiar to 
the later Vedio ports, as in B..V. x. 72 (noticed above, and translated in 
the section on Adiii, p. 48), we find it thus declared (verses 2, 3), that 
in the beginning nmentity was the source of entity: “In the earliest* 
age of the gods entty sprang from nonentity; in the first age of the 
gods entity sprang from nonentity.” In the A.V. x. 7, 10 (which 
w’iU bo quoted in he subsection on Skambha), it is said that both 
nonentity and entitj®* exist within the god Skambha; and in verse 
25 of the same hyma: “ Powerful indeed are those gods who sprang 
from nonentity. Mm say that that nonentity is one, the highest, 
member of Skambha” The Taittirlya Upanishad also (Bibliotheca 
Indica, p. 99) quote; a verse to the effect: “ This was at first non¬ 
entity. From that [prang entity ” {asad mi idam agre Halt | (ato vai 
sad ajdgata). 

The author of theChhandogya Upanishad probably allufies to somf 
of those texts when ]je says (vi. 2, 1 f. Bibl. Ind. p. 387 f,): Sad eva 
aomya idam agre aaldaliam eva advitfgam I iad ha eke ahur “aaad eva 

The Toitt. Axany. ill, 1 (liibl. Iiid. p. 84), ascribes the devclopioe!!t>ia^x- 
istenco ftom noncxislcuce d the seven rishis, etc. sad ge tatakhur 

aapta Atria eha gat | aarv{trago Agaafgaa cha). , 

Another verse of thet.V. ivii. 1,19, says: “Entity is founded {pratiahthitam) 
on nonentity; what has btomo (bhuia) is founded on entity. 'What has become is 
based (ahitatn) on what is b be, and wbat is to be is founded on'what has become 
(gaati^aat pratiahfhitaM Kt bhuiam pratiahthitam I bhutaia ha bhdvge ahitam 
bhtttyam bhute pratiahihitm). a 

MS This phrase (see abovj p. 61) is also applied to Agni in E.V. x.t6,7, where it is. 
said that that god, being thing both aaatj uonexistont (f.s. unnumifested), and sat, 
existent (f.s. in a latent stai or in essence), in the highest heaven, in the creation of 
Daksha, and in the womb dAditi (comp. E.V. z. 73, 4f.), became in a fntner age 
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idam ngre &&d eham eva adsittyafk tatmad atataJ} saj j&yetd'' | Kvtat 
tu iomya mafk syad iU ha uvacha iatham atatah taj jdytia tit \ 
mt tv 4va somya idam agr$ dsld elam ma advitiyam, | tad aihhata iahu 
syim prajayeya iti 1 " This, o fair ^outh, was in the beginning ex¬ 
istent (or entity) {sat), one without a second. Now some say, ‘ This 
was in the beginning non-existent (or non-entity) {astfl), one without 
a second; wherefore the* existent must spring from th« non-existent.’ 
2. But how, o Mr youth, he proceeded, con it be so i) How can the 
existent spring from the non-existent ? But, o fair ywth, this was in 
the'beginning existent, one without a second. Thatjentity] thought, 
‘ Let me multiply and be produced.’ ” 

There does not appear to be any disa-epancy between the statement 
in K.V. X. 129, 1, “ There was then nejther nonenti^ nor entity,” and 
the doctrine of the Chhandogya TJpanishad, for in lie second verso of 
the hymn, also, a being designated as the One is recjgnized as existing, 
which may be regarded as answering to the primaj entity of the Up- 
anishad; while the original non-existence of anyiiing, whether non¬ 
entity or entity, asserted in the first verse, may merely signify, as the 
commentator on the TaittiiTya Brithmana explaii^, that there was as 
yet no distinct manifestation of the One. In likefmanner the A.V. x. 
7. 10, 25 (quoted above), does not assort the absiute priority of non¬ 
entity, but affirms it to bo embraced in, or a npmber the divine 
being designated as Skambha. Tiie Chhandogya tJpanishad has, how¬ 
ever, a greater appearance of being at variance |rith itself, iii. 19, I 
“{asad eredah ogre aM tat sad asU), and with the faittirlya Upanishad, 
as well as with verses 2 and 3 of the 72nd hymn if the tenth book of 
the B,.V., above cited, which assert that entity s rang from nonentity. 
If these verses are to be taken literally and Jibsolutcly, we must 
suppwse the poet to have conceived the different reative agents whom 
he names, Brahmanaspati, Uttankpad, Haksha and Aditi, to have 
sprung out of nothing, or from each other, or be secondary mani¬ 
festations of thejsntity which was the first prodjet of nonentity. If, 
however, with the commentators, we take onentity ” to denote 
merely an undeveloped state, there will be no ccitradiction. 

f 

the flrst-ham of our coremoTiial. and is both a bull and a m.” In A.V. li. 7, 3, it 
is said that the uchhishfht (iWaim of the sacrifice) is hot »ati and amn (tnascalino). 

^ See l^nglis]^ trons. p. 101, which I have not foUowt > 
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The first iftctTement in the .process of creation as conceived in the 
hymn (B.Y. z. 129) is this: the One, which in th^beginning hrSathed 
calmly, self-sustained, is developed by the power of tapas, by its own 
inherent heat (as Professor Mullefi explains, An<J. Sansk. Lit. p- 561), 
or by rigorous and intense abstraction (as Professor Both understands 

the word; see his Lexicon, «.».).“* This development gave ocoasion 

• • 

Eott’e interpretation is supported by a text in the A.V. x. 7, 38 (see further on 
in the subseciaon on Shambha), as well as by numtrous passage^in the Bruhnmnas. 
Thus in S'atap. Br. xi. 6, 8, 1 (quoted in the 3rd vol. of this work, p. 4), l^ajupati, 
who is described as being the universe, is said to have desired ^k&mai/ata) to pnopa- 
gate himself, and to Imvc striven and practised rigorous abstraction {tapo *tapi/ata), 
Aud in the same BSbmana, xiii. 7, 1, 1 (cited in the 4th vol. of this work, p. 25), 
the self-ezi^nt Brahma himself is similarly related to have practised fapas, and 
when he found that diat did not confer infinity, to have offered himself in sacrifice. 
The gods are also sa^ to have attained heaven and their divine chameter by fapaa 
(see above, p. 15, and the 4th vol. of this work, pp 20, 21, 24, and 28$). Oompare 
also the Taitt. Up. ii. 6, where it is said: Sa tapo *tapyata \ m fapan taptvU idam 
sarvam asryata yad idam hincha \ **IIo (the supreme Soul) desired, *Let me be 
multiplied and produced.” lie performed tapas^ and having done so, he created all 
this.” In his commentary on this passage, S'ankaxa explains that, in conformity with 
another Vedic text, knowledge is called tapaa^ and that, as the supremo Soul has no 
imsatisiied desires, no other sense would be suitable; and that the phrase means 
“He reflected upon the construction, etc., of the world which was being created” 
i^apah iti jmnam whyate j *^ya6ya jnanamayam tapak^* iti drufy-antarad apta~ 
Jcamatvach eha itarasya asambkavah eva | tajto 'iapyaia'* tapaa taptardn 
afijyamana^jagad-raehanadt-viakayam nlochamm akarod Tttmd ity nrtha^). It is 
true that ail these pa.usages from the Brahmanas are of a later 'laie than the 
hymn, but the B.V. itself, i. 1C7, 1, says that Indra gained heaven hj^iapa* 
(see above, p. 14), where the word can only mean rigorous abstraction. The word 
is also found in E.V. ix. 113, 2, where soma-juice is said to be out wi% 

hallowed words, trath, faith, aud tapaa {fitavakena aatyma a'raddkaya tapaaa auta/^); 
and in x. 83, 2, S, where Manyu (wrath personified) is besoi^ht to protect, or to 
slay enemies, along with {tapaM aajoakahtj or tapam This view of the 

word is also supported by Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 3, 1: “Let us wotsbip with on obla¬ 
tion that first-bom god, by whom this entire universe which exists is snrrounded 
{par%bkutam)^ihs self-existent Brahma, which is the highest tapaa. IT^i^on, 
father, mother. Tapaa yrss produced as the first object” {petiedam vtavam 
tarn yad aati prathamajaih devam haviehd vidh&ma j wayamhhu Brahma paramam 
tapo yat } aa ava patrajf ad pi^ aa matd \ tapo ha yakaham prathamam aambabhuva). 
In the Mahabharata, S'fintiparva, 10836, Prajapati is said to have created living 
bcin^ by tapaa^ after having entered on religious observances, xiT austerities (tvo^a^t). 
Tapaa. is also mentiemed as the source from which creatures were produced, A.y. xiu« 
1,10, Compare Bhfigavata Purffna, ii. 9, 6, 7, 19, 23, and iii. 10, 4 ff. Tapaa is 
connected with an oblation of boiled milk in a passage of the A.'^. iv. 11, 6: yenm 
devd^ war arwrukw hiUid iartram awfitaaya nahhiiga | tena geahma aakjdtaaya 
loktm gharmaaya vratma tepaaa yaaaayava^ \ **May we, renowned, attain to the 
world of righteousness by that ceremony of offering boiled milk, by tapaa^ jrheieby the 
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to desire (Eatna) which immediately toph possession of the One, and is 
desqrftitd as the fllst germ of mind, and the earliest link “ between 
nonentity and entity. The poet then goes on to speak of impregnating 
powers, and mighty forces, of receptive capacities, and active energies; 
but confesses himself unkble to declare how the universe was produced. 
Theogods themselves having come into existence at a later stage of 
creation, were not in & position to reveal to their worshippers the 
earlier port of the process of which they had not been witnesses. The 

gods ascended to heaven, the centre of immortality, having h# behind their body.” 
But xi. 6, 6, connects tapa% with heat: “The BrahmachurinTbom before Brahma, 
dwelling (or clothed) in heat, arose through tapan** {putvo jato BrahrktvM brahma^ 
charl ffhamiam vasanas tapasodatishthat. In A.V. vii. 61, tapatf is connected with 
Agiii. In A.V. xvii. 1, 24, tapas muaus the heat of* the sun. Tupaa is mentioned 
along witli karman in A.V. xi. 8, 2, and is said to have been produced from it 

(ibid V. 6). 

The commentator on the Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 9, 5 (p. 928 of Calcutta edition, in 
Bibl. Ind.) says: kamasya sarva^vyavahara^hetutvam Vdjatianeyinah Jtafnamtmani* 
atho khalv ahuh kamamayalt evuyam pm'uihah** tii j I'yaxo *pi smarati 
handhanam wedam nanyad astVia bandhanam iti | aamad'mmbJtavc ^pi tathd 
drisynte | sai'vo hi purushah prathamam kinchit kdmayitva tadarthum prayata» 
manah sukhaiii dulj^hJutm t’a lahheta \ The Yujasane}ins record that desire is the 
cause of all action, and say. ‘ this Punisba is himself actuated by desire ’ (Brihaddr. 
Up. p. 854). And Vyusa too declares in his smfiti, ‘ That which binds this world b 
dt»)irc; it has no other bond.* The same thing, too, is seen wnlhin our own observa¬ 
tion ; for it 18 only after a man has first desired something that he will strive after it, 
and so experience pleasure or pain.*’ In numerous passages of the Bruhmanas and 
Upamshi^ (as in those quoted in the last note), wo arc told that the first step in the 
^creation was that Prajapati or Brahma ‘‘desired” {akdinayata). In his remarks on the 
passage of t£e Taittirlya Upanishad, quoted in tlic last note, S'ankara considers it 
necessary to explain that the supreme Soul is not subject to the dominion of desire, as 
i4 like men, he had any wish unfulfilled, or were subject to the infiuenoo of any 
desirable objects external to himself, or were dependent on other things as instru¬ 
ments of attaining any such external objects; but on the contrary, is independent of 
all things, and himself, with a view to the interests of living beings, originated 
. liS desires which possess the characteristics of truth and knowl(Mlge (or true know¬ 
ledge), and from being a part of himself, are perfectly pure {kmnayitfitvdd astnad- 
adUvad Wiaptakdmam el^et ] na | gvatanti'yat \ yatha ’uyan paravadikntya k^madi^ 
doBhdfy pravarttayanii na iatha Brahmanah pravarttaka]^ kanmfy ) kaiham tarhi 
$atya-jnana~lak8hawii ttvatmabhutatvdd piiudd}m}i | na tair Brahma pravarttyate | 
iesham tu *tat-pramrttak(m Brahma pra^i-karmapekshaya | tasmat wdtantryam 
kdiMshu Brahmanah | ato na midptakdmam Brahma wdhatMntcwanapekihatvdch 
^tha I hineha yclilM ^nyeiham oAiatmabhuidfy dJ^armadUnimitt^p^aha^ kamah wdtma- 
ioyatirikta^karya*karaipi^8adhaMntarupeknhdchha [-d^ chaf\ na taihd BrahntaM 
niinittady~apekahatvam). t shall below treat further of ICuma, as a deity, and of 
his correspondence with tiic Greek ‘'Zpais^ as one of the first principles of oreatioa* 
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very gods being at fault, no oijp on earlli is able to say what was the 
origin of the world, and whether it had any creator or not. Igven its 
ruler in the highest heaven may not be in possession of the great spcret. 

Such a confession of ignorance on the part of a Vedio riahi could not, 
however, be taken in its obvious and literal fense by those who held 
the Veda to have been derived from an omniscient and infallible sogrce. 
And in consequence the commentator on th^ Taittirlya Brahmaga is 
obliged to explain it away in the following fashion:— 

Aira keehid ugamam upehshya eva-sva-htuddhi-halad ‘anyalha %yathS 
utprekshante | tathii hi paramanmo mulalcuranam, ifl JiUndda-OatHa- 
madayo manyanU tvafantram aehetanam pradhunam Jagato mdlahira- 
nam iti Ka^ila-prahhritaynh \ innyaditojagad-utpattir iti Madhyamikih I 
jagato kuranam eva ndHi tmihdvcitah eva avatishphate iti Lokdyatikdh \ 
te oarve ’pi hhrdntdh eva | “ ko addha veda ” jagat-kdranafh ko ndma 
purttehah adkshdd avagachhati | anavagatya cha “ kah iha pravoehat" 
way am adrishpvd ko ndma jagat-kdranam Idrig iti vaktufh iaknoti \ ko 
’yam atra vaktavydmiah iti chet | uchyate \ iyam vividhd eruhtih “kutah 
djdtd ” ta{ka ?)emdd updddna-kdrandt sarvatah utpannd punarapi kuto 
nimittdd utpannd iti tad idam upaddnaih nimittam cha vaktavyam took 
cha vaktum akakyam | kuto ’iaktir iti chet 1 uchyate \ kirh devdh etad 
hrdyuh kuto 'nyah kaschid manushyah \ na tdvad devdlf vaktum iaktdh te 
hy asya jagato vividhasrishper “ arvug ” eva vidyante na tu sriehpeh 
purvafh te eanti | yadd devdndm api idriil gatis taddniki “yatak” 
jagad “dhalhdva” tat kdranaih vaktum anyalf “ko” vd “veda” | devdi 
eha manuehydi cha sriahteh prdg anavasthdndd na tdvat pnatyakahent^ 
pakyanti taddniik mayam eva ahhdcdd ndpy anumdtuih iaktde tad-yog- 
yayor hetudfiehpdntayor cdihdvdt | tasmad atigambhiram idam para- 
mdrtha-tattvada vaidika-samadhigamyam ity ahhiprdyah | . . . . iyadi 
dfityamdnd Ihdta-bhautika-rdpd vividhd afiahpir yatah upuddnatcena^ad 
“dbabhdva” earvatah utpannd tad updddnakdranam yadi vd kinchit 
svarupam dhritvd ’vatishphate yadi vd tasya tva/rupam eva ndsti tarn 
imarh nirnayath yah Paramesvaro 'ey a jagato “’dhyakshah” avdml *‘eo 
anga veda ” sa eva veda yadi vd so ’pi na veda | isitrlUtavyddj-laukika- 
vyavahdra-driahpyd “so anga jceda” ity uktam \ yatra tv asya aarvam 
dtmd eva ahhut kenajtam pakyed ityddi-aarva-vyavahdrdtltif-paramdrtka-, 
driahpyd “yadi vd na veda” ity uktam | ato mamshyudiahu tad~vadana- 
kankd ’pi durdpetd | ' 
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“There are certain persons who coptemn revelation,‘«nd propound 
diffe/hst theories Ox creation by their own reason. Thus the foDowen 
of Ehnada and Gautama, etc., consider atoms to pe the ultimate cause 
of the world. Eaplla and others^ say that an independent and un¬ 
conscious Pradhana is the cause. The Madhyamikas declare that the 
worid rose out of a void, etc. The Lokayatikas say that the universe has 
no cause at all, but existe naturally. All these speculators are in error. 
Our hymn asks what mortal knows by actual observation the cause of 
the world ? and not having himself hod ocular proof, how can any 
one say it was so and so ? The points to be declared are the material 
and instrumental causes of the universe, and these cannot be told. 
The reason of this impossibility is next set forth. Can the gods give 
the required information ? Or, if not, how can any man ? The gods 
cannot tell, for they did not precede, but are subsequent to, the 
creation. Since the gods are in this predicament, who else can know ? 
The purport is, that as neither gods nor men existed before the creation, 
and cannot therefore have witnessed it, and as they are at the same time 
unable to conclude anything regarding it, from the absence of any ade¬ 
quate reason or illustrative instance, this great mystery can only be 
understood by those versed in the Vedas... .The last verse of the hymn 
declares that the ruler of the universe knows, or that even he does not 
know, from what material cause this visible world arose, and whether 
that material cause exists in any definite form or not. That is to say, 
the declaration that 'he knows’ is made from the stand-point of that 
"‘popular conception which distinguishes betweeen the ruler of the uni¬ 
verse and the creatures over whom he rules ; while the proposition 
that 'he does not know’ is asserted on the ground of that highest 
principle which, transcending all popular conceptions, a£3rm8 the 
ide'aucy of all things with the supreme Soul, which cannot see 
^any other existence as distinct fr'om itself. [The sense of this 
last clause is, that the supreme Soul con know nothing of any object 
being created gxtemal to itself, since no such object exists]. “A 
fortiori, Ahe supposition that such beings as men could possess this 
knowledge is excluded.” i 

It would^ however, be absurd to imagine that the simple author of 
the hymn entertained, any such transcendental notions as these. He 
makes no pretensions to infallibility, but honestly acknowledges the 
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perplexity wMeh he felt in speculating on the great problem of the 
origin of the universe."® 

As a further illustration, both of the more ancient and the •later 
ideas of the Indians regarding t&e creation of*the world, and the 
manner in which the supreme Spirit, previously quiescent, was moved 
to activity, I add another passage &om the Tmttirlya Brahmana, ii. 2, 
9, 1, with some of the commentator’s remarks. The text of the Brah¬ 
mana runs thus: “ This [universe] was not originally anything. 

There was neither heaven, nor earth, nor atmosphere. That being 
nonexistent {asat'), resolved, ‘Let me be.’ That became fervent (or 
practised rigorous abstraction, atapyata). From that fervour (or 
abstraction! smoko was produced. That became again fervent. From 
that fervour fire was produced. That became again fervent. From 
that fervour light was produced.” And so on,—aflame, rays, blazes, 
etc., being generated by a repetition of the same process. (It may 
perhaps be considered that the manner in which the word tapas is 
used in this passage is favourable to the idea that in £.¥. x. 129, 3, it 
signifies heat rather than rigorous abstraction.) 

Ibid. ii. 2, 9, 10: Asato ’dhi mano ’srijyata j mamlf Pnjapittm 
atrijata | Prajapatih prajoh aspjata \ “ From the nonexistent mind 
{mams) was created. Mind created Prajapati. Prajapati created 
offspring.” 

The commentator’s explanation of the first part of this passage js in 
substance as follows: “ Before the creation no portion existed of the 
world which we now see. Let such a state of nonexisteffee be sup¬ 
posed. It conceived the thought, ‘Let me attain the condition of 
existence.’ Accordingly, this state of things is distinctly asserted in 
the Bpanishad (the Taittirlya, see above, p. 359) : * This was origi¬ 
nally nonexistent. From it existence was produced.’ HereT’BJMhe 
word ‘ nonexistent,’ a state of void (or absolute nidlity), like that ex¬ 
pressed in the phrase ‘ a hare’s horns,’ is not intended; but simply a 
state in which name and form were not manifested. Hence the Vaja- 
soneyins repeat the text: ‘ This was then undeveloped; ‘let it bo 
developed through name and form.’ Earth, the waters, etc., are 

•u Similar perplexity is elsewhere expressed on other subjects by the authors of 
the hymns. See the 3rd vol. of this Work, pp. 279 f. 

The words of the original will be found in the 1st voL of this work, pp. 27 f. 
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• name.’ Hardness and fluidity, eta., are ‘foim.’” This words •‘un- 
develbpid” and “developed ” are then defined, and Mann, i. 5, is quoted 
in proof. The supposition that the" passage before us can be intended 
to denote a void is; neat Lontravhied by adducing the text of the 
Cbhtodogya ITpaniifliad above quoted, where that theory is referred to 
and •contradicted. “In the Aatareya tFpanishad (at the beginning) it 
is declared : ‘ Soul alone was in the beginning this [universe]. No¬ 
thing else was ai^ve.’ Hence the negation in our text, ‘ This [uni¬ 
verse] was not originally anything,’ refers to the world, consisting of 
name and form, framed by the Supreme Spirit, and is not to be under¬ 
stood absolutely. Designated by the word • nonexistent ’ {atat), be¬ 
cause devoid of name and form, but still (really) existing (sat), the 
principle [called] the Supreme Spirit, impelled by the works of the 
creatures absorbed in It, conceived a thought in the way of a reflec¬ 
tion; ‘Let me be manifested as existent in the shape of name and 
form.’ As a man in a deep sleep awakes that he may enjoy the flruit 
of his works, so the thought of causing aU living creatures to enjoy 
the fruit of their works arose in the Supremo Spirit. Possessed by 
such a thought, that principle [called] the Supreme Spirit, practised 
rigorous abstraction (tapas) as a means of creating name and form. 
Here tapas does not mean any such thing as the kfichbra or chandra- 
yana penances, or the like ; but denotes consideration regarding the 
particular objects which were to be created. Wherefore writers of the 
Atharva-veda school record the text: ‘ He who is omniscient, all- 
understanding, whose tt^as consists of knowledge.’ From the fact that 
this tapas has nothing of the character of any penance, it may be 
properly regarded as denoting the reflection of a being who, though 
unembodied, is yet omnipotent,” etc., etc. “ From the supreme God, 
b§^ such as has been described, in conformity with his volition, a 
“certain smoko was produced,” etc., etc. 

(Fed idam sthavara-jmgama-rUpam hhuhhddirlipam chajagad iddnlM 
driiyats tat kimflpi spishUk pttrvaM naiva Oslt | tat tddriiam asad- 
rupam eva varttaman&ia sy&t | sad-rUpatum prdpnuy&m ity stddriiam 
mans 'kuruta \ tathd cha upanishadi puraam asad-rdpam paSehdt sad- 
rdpatotpattii'cha vispashfam dmnayate “ asad vai idim agre aslt tato vai 
sad ajdyata" iti | atra asat^'tabdena na iaia-vishdyddi-samdnani 
idnyaUea^ pivakshitam kith tarhy anabhivyakta-ndma-rdpatvam j atak sva 
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ser 

Vdjcuaneyinah aamamananti “ ^ad ha ida'm tarhy avyakritam aaU 1 tad 
n3,ma-rupalhya.m eva vydkriyeta” Hi \ hhunSr Spmh ity&dika^ mama 
Junhinya-d/rmS-dikaHi ropam 1. . . T Aitareyinaa tv adhlyate “Stvffi vai 
idam ekah eva agre Said na anyat kinohana miahad’i iti | taamad “naiva 
kinchana aaid” ity ayant niahedhah Parama^a-nirmita-nSma-rupdU 
maka-jagad-viahayo na tu kritana-viahayah | ndma-rUpa-rahitaioenu 
“ aaat”-kabda-vachyaM aad eva avaathitam Pa/^adnMma-taltvam avatmany 
aKtarhita-prdni-karmapreritam aad numa-r^akiirena avirlhaveyam iU 
paryulochana-rupam mono ’kuruta \ yathd gadho-niSr&m prSptaaya 
pwrushaaya karma-phala-bhogdya prahodhah ntpadytiU tathS, aar^an 
praninah ava-ava-karma-phalam Ihojayitum idfiio vieharah Paramat~ 
manah prCtUurdbhilt | tathavidha-viehura-yukiam tat Paramdtma-tattva- 
rdpam ndma-riipa-sfiahti-audhana-rdpam tape ’kuruta | na atra tapah, 
kriohhra-chandruyanadi-rfipam \ kintu araah{avya-padartha-viieaha-' 
viahayam parydlochanam \ atah eva Atharvanikdk dmananti “•yah 
aarvajnah aarvavid yaaya jndnamayaih tapah ” iti \ krichhrddi-rupatvd- 
Ihdvud aiarlraaya api aarva-sakti-yuktaaya parydlochanam upapannam j 
. . tddrikut taamdt Paramesvardt ava - aankalpdnuadrena kaschid 

dhumah udapadyata |) 


(6) Puruaha. 

Another important, but in many places obscure, hymn of the Kig- 
vedo, in which the unity of the Godhead is recognized, though jn a 
pantheistic sense, is the 90th of the tenth book, the celebrated 
Purusha Sukta,®" which is as follows : 

1. Sahasrailrahdh Puruahah aahaardkahah aahaarapdt \ aa ihamidt 
viSvato vritvd aty atiahfhad daidngulam | 2. Puruahah evedam aarvam 
yad Ihutana yach cha hhavyam \ utdmritatvaayesdno yad annendtirohati | 
Z. Ptdvdn aaya mahimd ato jydydmk cha Puruahah \ pO.do’aya’X'ivd 


TrandationB of this hymn (which is also given with slight variationB in Vaj. S. 
13,1-16, and A.V. 19, 6, and 7, 6, 4) will be found in Mr. Coiebrooke’s Miscel. Ess, 
i. 167 (see also the note in p. 309 of the same volume), as also iii*the let vol. of this 
■Work, 9 ff.; (into French) in the Preface to Bumouf’s Bhagavata Pusaga, vol. L 
pp. oxxxi. ff. (where see the notes) i and (into German) in Professor Weber's Ind. 
Stud. iz. 5 ff. I have now endeavoured to supply some further illustratioas of the ^ 
ideas in the hymn. I liavo passed over several obscurities on which 1 hare been 
unable to throw any light. The first two verses are given in the S votis’vatare 
Vpanishad, iii. 14,16, where the commentary may be consulted. 
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iMtani tripdA my&mritam divi ) 4. Tnp&d Urddhva^ ud ait Purushah 
pado Iayehdhhavat pjtnah*\ tato vithvan vyaJcr&mat t&iandnaiane abhi | 
5. Toftnud Virdl aj&yata VirSjo adhi Puruahab | aa JSto aty ariehyata 
paSchad bhUmim atha purah | 6. Tci Puruabena havishd devd^ yajnam 
atanvata | vaaanto aay&aid djyaSt yrtahmab idhmak iarad havita | 7. ^aui, 
yajmm barhiahi praulahan Pwruahaih jdtam agratalf | tena devdbi aya- 
f'anta addhyah riahayai \iha ye | 8. Taamdd yajndt aarvahuta^ aambhj'i- 
tam priakodajyam | paiil&$ fdfiii chakre vdyavydn dranydn grdmydi eke 
ye I 9. Taamdd yajndt aarvahutak fiekah aarndni jajnire | chhanddihai 
jajttire taamdd yajaa taamdd ajdyata | 10. Taamdd aivd^ (jdyanta ye ke 
cka ubhayddatak | gdvo ha jajnire taamdt taamdj jdtdh ajdvayah | 11. 
Yat Puruaham vi adadhuh katidhd vi akalpayan | mukham k%m aaya kaa 
bdha kd am pddau uckyete \ 12. Brdhmano ’ey a mukham dald bdka rdja- 
’ nyak krita^ | am tad aaya yad vaiayak padbhydih sudro ajdyata \ 13. 
Chandramah manaao jdtaA chakahok Saryo tjdyata \ mukkdd Indrai cka 
Agnii cka prdndd Vdyur ajdyata \ 14. Ndbhydk dald antarikahaM ilratmo 
dyauk aamavartata | padbhydm bhami/r diaah irotrut tathd lokdn akalpa¬ 
yan I 16. Saptdaydaan paridhayaa trih aapta aamidhah kritdk \ devuk 
yad yajnam tamdndh abadhnan Puruaham paium \ 16. Yajnena yajnam 
ayajanta devda tdni dharmani prathamdni dean \ te ha ndkam mahimd- 
nah aachanta yatra purve tddhydh aanti devdh | 

“ 1. Puruslia has a thousand heads (a thousand arms, A.V.), a 
thousand eyes, and a thousand feet. On every side enveloping the 
earth, he transcended [it] by a space of ten fingers. 2. Purusha him¬ 
self is this whole [univeree], whatever has been, and whatever shall 
be. He is also the lord of immortality, since through food be ex¬ 
pands.”’ 3. Such is his greatness; and Purusha is superior to this. 
All existing things are a quarter”* of him, and that which is immortal 

Oomparo S'atap. Br. iv. 2, 2, 1 ; Sarvam hy ayam dimd; “for soul is 
everything.” 

The sense of the last clause is obscure. It may also mean, according to the 
commentators on the Taj. S. and the S’vetusV. Upan. “ (he is also the lord of) that 
which grows by foSd.” According to the paraphrase in the Bhagavafa PnrBQa (see 
below), it' means, “ seeing he has transcended mortal nutriment.” The parailel 
passage of the A.T. (19, 6, 4) reads, “ he is alco the lord of immortality, since he 
became united-with another (pad amjeniahhacat aalm). 

MS Compare A.V. x. 8, 7, and 13: “ 7. With the half'he produced the whole 
world; but what beOHmo of that which was the [other] half of him ? (ardheiia viteirm 
bhmannm jojantt yad aaya ardham kva tad labhuva). 13. Prajapati mores-within 
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in the sky is three quarters of^him. 4. With three quarters Fimtsha 
mounted upwards. A quarter of hita again was produced hei^ helow. 
He then became diffused everywhere among things animate and^ani- 
mate. 5. From him Viraj was hyn, and from Viraj, Purusha.““ As 

the womb; though unseen, he is born in many forms. With the half he produced 
the whole world; but the [other] half of him, what wgn is there of it f " Compare 
also A.V. X. 7, 8, 9, which, aa well as portions of A.V. x. 8, will be found quoted and 
translated farther on, in the subsection on Skambh^ 

The commentator on tJie Vaj. San. (where, as I have sai^f, this hynA is also 
found) explains this reciprocal generation of Viraj from Torusha, and agaiii of 
Purusha from Viraj, by saying, in conformity with Vedantic principles, that Viraj in 
the form of the mundane egg sprang from Adi-Purusha (primeval Purusha), who 
then entered into this egg, which he animates os its vital soul or divine principle 
{iafah j tasmTid ddipttrmha^ T'»ra/ hralurmn^^deho 'Juyata ] . . . . tarn eva deham 
adhikaranaih kritvd Puruahas taddcJidhhimdnl eka^ eva pwrian ajdyata ( aarva^ 
itdanta-vedyah Paramatma ava^maytxya Vira^^deham hrahmmjda^rupam afiahiva 
tAtm Jwarttpena pravisya brahuidn^ibhimant devatatma Jwo 'bhavad tty ari^h)» 
According to Manu, i, 8-11 (see the 1st vol. of this Work, pp. 35 f.) the supremo 
Deity iirst created the waters, in which he placed an egg, from wliich again he him¬ 
self was horn as Brahma, also called Narayuna. This male (I’urusha), created by 
the cU'riia], imperceptible, first Cause, is, as verse 11 repeats, called Brahma. Brahma 
by his own thought split the egg (verse 12). Aftar various other details regarding 
the citation, the writer goes on to say (verso 32) that Brahmfi divided his own body 
into two halves, of which one became a mule (Purusha), and the other a female, in 
whom ho produced Viraj. This male (Purusha) Vir.ij again creates Manu himself 
(verso 33). We here sec that the word male, or Pumsha, is applied by Manu to 
three bein^—viz., first, to Brahma (verse 11); second, to the male formed by 
Brahma from the half of his own body (verse 32); and thirdly, to A^iriij, whom 
Brahma, or his male half, produced from the female who was made out of the other 
half of his body (see also Wilson’s Vishnu PuraQa, p. 105, note, in Dr. 
edition). Another explanation of the verse is, however, to be obtained %j comparing 
the similar passage in K.V. x. 72, 4: ** Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from 
Baksha ” (quoted above, p. 48), together with the observation of Tuska (Nirukta, zL 
23, also quoted above in page 50), that this startling declaration may he explicable 
on the ground that these two deities had the same origin, or, in conformity with a 
eharacteristic of Aeir divine nature, may have been produced from each |uid 
have derived their substance from each other. (See also Nirukta, vii. 4, quoted abov 
p. 350, where the author repeats the some idea regarding the nature of the gods). 
Compare also A.V. xiii. 4, 29 ff., where Indra is said to he produced from a great 
many ditferent phenomena or elements, and they reciprocally from him {aa vai ahno 
ajdyata taamad ahar tyayatu). The S'atap. Br. (xiii. 6,1, 2) understands Viraj hi 
the passage before us to signify not any male power, but the metro of that name; 

** The Viraj has forty syllables. Hence he (Parasha) obtains the Viraj, according to 
the text, ‘ From him sprang Viraj, and from Viraj Purusha.” Thi# is that Viriy,, 
From this Vir^, therefofe, it is that ho begets Purusha the sacrifice.” Viraj occurs 
ogmu in the U. V. ix. 96,18, and z. 130, 6, as feminine &txd as the name of a metre* 
It is also found in x. 159, 3, and x. 166, 1, as well as in i 188, 5, where U is an 

24 
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, soon as born he extended beyond the eajth, both behind .and before.*" 
6. WBet the gods offered up Pumsha as a sacrifice, the spring -was its 
clarified butter, summer its fuel, hud autumn the [accompanying] 
‘ /» 

adjective. In the A.V. it is freqnent occurrence, and sometimes is'an epithet, and 
sometimes denotes the metre of that name. Thus in iz. 2, 5 (compare Vuj. Sil^. 
17, 8,'and S'atap. Br. ix. 2, 1, 19), it is said, **That daughter of thine, o Kama, is 
called the Cow, she whom sagfe denominate Vfich Virfij ” (see below, the subsection 
on Kama, and lud. Stud. iz. 478; compare U.V. viii. 90, 16: vaehwidam Vacham 
.... devm devthhyah pary eyuBi.lm yam | “ The goddess Vuch .... the cow, who 
has come from the gods **). Again in viii. 9, 1: vatsau Virdjah aalil^ uda%tam \ 
2. Vatsah Iwmaduyhi' Virajah | .... 7. Virojnm ahvr hrahmanah pitaram taih no vi 
dJiehi yatidJid sahhihhya^ | 8. Yam prachyutum anu yajnnh prachyavanto vpatishih* 
nnteupatishthamdndm | yohydfyvrateprasaveyahshamrjatisa Vira^riBhayahparanvo 
vyoman j 9.Aprdnd etipi^iumapt'anafJnam Virai Svarajam ahhyttipaichdt j “The 
two calves of Viruj rose out of the water. 2 .... The desire-bestowing calf of Viraj.’* 

' It is shortly afterwards (verse 7) strjingoly said that Viruj, though spoken of in the 
feminine gender, is the “father of brahman,” whether that mean the deity or devotion. 
“They say that Viruj is the father of devotion. Bring her to us tliy friends in as 
many forms {as thou canst). 8. She whom, when she advances, sacrifices follow, 
and stand still when she stands; slio, by whoso will and energy the living being 
moves, is Viraj in the high(‘st heaven. 9. Without breath, she moves by the breath 
of breathing females. Viruj follows after Svaruj,” etc. The calf of Viraj is men¬ 
tioned again in zlii. 1, 33. In viii. 10, 1, it is said of her: VlrUd rat idam agro 
5*7# tasynh jatayah sarram ahihhed “ iyam era idam hhavhhyatt ” iti ( 2, SU uda~ 
kramat sa garhapatyc vyahrainat \ grihamcdhl grihapatir hhavati yah evam nda | 
“ Viraj was formerly all this [universe]. Everything was afraid of her when she was 
bom, lest she herself should become this. 2. She ascended. She entered the Gar- 
hapatya lire. He W’ho know's this becomes master of a bouse,” etc. And in ix. 10, 
24, we read: YirTt^ rag virai prithivl virad antarihoham rirat prajupatih | virah 
mrityuh sndhydndm adhirajo hahhura^ etc. “Viraj is Vach, is the earth, and the 
^r, is Ib'ajapjiti, is Death, the ruler of the Sadhyas,” etc. S'atap. Br. xiii. 2, 6, 3: 
Pr{\}<jpa1ir Virajam asrijat ad. ^amdt Hriah^n pardchy ait \ sd *ivam medhyam pra* 
viaat \ “Prajupati created Viruj. She being produced from him went away and 
entered into the sacrificial horse.” Ip reading these passages we should bear in mind 
the great power attributed by the Vcdic writers to hymns and metres. See Weberis 
Ind. Stud. viii. 8-12; and vol. iii. of this Work, pp. 275 ff. On the virtues of the 
particular, see Weber, as above, pp. 66 ff. In the following texts the word 
may be a masculine name or an epithet: A.Y. xi. 5, 16. “ Tho SchSrya is a brahma- 
charin; the brahmochurin is Prajapaid. Prajupati shines {vi rajat{)» He became 
tho resplendent, powerful Indra.” So also in iv. 11, 7; xiii. 3, 5; xi. 5, 7; and 
viii. 6,10, where "NJiraj precedes or follows the words Prajfipati and Parameshthin. 
In xi. 4, Ig, Viraj is identified with Prana. In the Bjahad Ar. Up. Viraj is called 
the wife of Purusha. (See p. 217 of Dr. Eiier’s translation. In R.V. x. 169, 8 
[alko me duhita tuVof), and z. 166,1 {vitvjam gtfpatim gavam), tho word seems to be 
an epithet. ^ 

wo In the Bhfigavata ^raija, ii. 6,16 ff., the preceding verses of onr hymn are 
paraphrased as follows: aarvam JPuruahah evedam bkutam hharyam hhwaeh oKa ytU j 
Unedoir avfitam vievaih ritastim adhitiah^hati { 16. Svadhiah^hyam pratapan Frdiyo 
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oblation. t.'Thia victim, Fuijisha ,bom in the beginning, they imrao*' 
lated on the sacrificial grass; with him as theif offering, the* gods, 
Sadhyas, and Sishi; sacrificed. From that universal oblatioB were 
produced curds and clarified butteit He,^Purush^) formed those aerial 
craatures, and the animals, both wild and tame. 9. From that uni-, 
versal sacrifice sprang the hymns called ^ich and Saman, the metres, 
a^d the Ysjush. 10. From it were produce horses, and all animals' 
with two rows of teeth, cows, goats, and sheep. 11, When they 
divided Pumsha, into how many parts did they distribute him ? What 
was his month ? What were his arms ? What were called his thfghs 
and feet ? 12. The Brahman was his mouth; the Bajaoya became 

his arms; "the Vaiiiya was his thighs; the S'udra sprang from his feet. 
13. The moon was produced from his soul; the sun from his eye; 
Indra and Agni from his mouth; and Vaya from his breath. 14. 
From his navel came the atmosphere; from his head arose the Sky; 
from his feet came the earth ; from his ear the four quarters: so they 
formed the worlds. 15. When the gods, in performing their sacrifice, 

vttJtia elut pratapaly amu | evain Virujam pratapaim tapaty antar vahih puman | 17. 
8o ’mptasyabhayasyeio martyam aimcmi yad atyaynt ) mahimaMo tato brahman 
Purushasya duratyayah ( 18. Padfshu mrm-bhutani Futmah sthitipado vidu^ 1 
amfitam k$hemam nbhayam trimurdhno *dhuyi murdhasu j 19. Fadtts trayo vakii 
ehamnn aprajhmm ye airamah | antae trilokyhs tv aparo gfihamedho ’vpihad-vratah | 

20. Sfitl vichakrame viahvah adaandnaaam ubhe ( yad avidyd cha vidyd cka Furuahaa 
iubhayaarayah } 21. Yaamud andam Vtra4 Jajue bhutendriya^nnhtmaka^ L itid- 
dravyam atyagad viavaih gvbhihf auryalt ivdtapan I 15. “Pumsha himself is all this 
which has been, shall be, and is. By him this universe is enveloped, and yet hj 
occupies but a span. 16. That Prana [explained by the commentator as lEe sun], while 
kindling his own sphere, kindles also that which is without it. So, too, Pumsha, 
while kindling Tiraj, kindles whatever is within and without him. 17. He is the lord of 
immortality and security, since bo has transcended mortal nutriment. Hence, o 
Brahman, this greatness of Pnrusha is unsurpassable. 18. The wise know all things to 
exist in the feet [or quarters] of Ihlrusha, who has the worlds for feet [or^iian'.rs] > 
immortality, blessedness, and security, abide in the heads of the three-headed. 19. Three 
quarters, viz., the abodes of ascetics, are beyond the three worlds; while the remain¬ 
ing quarter, the abode of householders who have not adopted a life of celibacy, is 
within them. 20. Pumsha has traversed both the two separate paths, that of enjoyment 
and abstinehce, that is, of ignorance and knowledge; for he is the receptacle of both. 

21. From him was produced an egg, consisfing of the elements and sens^ and three 
qualities. Pumsha penetrated through its entire substance, as the sun warms with 
his rays." There is a gpod deal about Purusha in the Bfihad Aranyftka Hpanishad. • 
See pp. 217, 220-228, 233, 250, 252, 287, of Dr. Boer’s English translation. 

su Eaudiitaki Brahmasa Hpanishad, ii. 9, quoted in the 4th vol. of this work, 
p. 10, note. 
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bound Fuin^ as a victim, there vrere .seven pieces of vrood laid for 
him rbufid the fire,* and thrice seven pieces of fuel employed. 16. 
With sacrifice the gods -worshipped the Sacrifice. These were the first 
institutions. These |;Teat beings a^ned to the heaven where the 
gods, the ancient Sadhyas, reside.” ““ 

There are two other hymns of the Big-veda besides the Purusha 
Sukta in which the Deity is represented as either the agent, the object, 
or the subjecbof sacrifice. Jn z. 81, 5, Yi^vakarman is said to sacri¬ 
fice himself, or to himself; and in verse 6, to offer up heaven and 
earth. And in z. 130 (where, in verse 2, Puman may be equivalent 
to Purusha), it is said (verse 3) either that the gods sacrificed to the 
[supreme] god, or that they ofiercd him up.‘“* “ 

In the Nirukta, x. 26,‘“ a legend, having reference to B.V. x. 81, is 
quoted to the effect that Vi^vakannan, the son of Bhuvana, first of 
all offered up all worlds in a tarvamedha, and ended by sacrificing him¬ 
self. And in the Shtap. Br. xiii. 7, 1, 1, the same thing is related of 
the self-existent Brahma himself, who, finding that he could not 
by austere fervour attain to the infinitude which he desired, re- 

This verse is =i. 164,50, where see SSyeoa’s interpretation and Mahidhara's on 
Yaj. S. 31, 16 ; also Kir. 12, 41. 

sss Xho rendering in these passages depends on the exact sense assigned to the 
word See the 4th vol. of this Work, pp. 7-9. The Taitt. Sanh. Asht, vi. p. 41 
of India Office MS., says: Yajmm mi I^ajapatih prajah atryata \ “ Frajapati 
created living beings by sacrifice.” In the Taitt. Br. 3, 9, 22, 1, it is said; “ The 
gods slaughtered father PrajSpati as a victim. They then fasted, saying: ‘ In the 
morning we Ihall offer sacrifice.’ ” Prajapatim pat devah pitaram paitm hhutam 
medhdya alabhanta | tamfiUabhya u^MPaaan | pmlar yash^hmahe iti, 

Vol. iv. of this work, p. 7; see also p. 309; and Mahabharafa S’antip., verse 
241: piivarupo Mahadevab sarpamedhe mahdmakhe | juhava aarva-bhutani tathai- 
vSmanam aimana | “The omniform Mahadeva sacrificed all creatures in a great 
a]l-;hiauun, and then offered himself by himself.” In the S’atap. Br. li. 1, 8, 
2, it is said that “ Frajapati gave himself to the gods, and became their sacri¬ 
fice. For sacrifice is the food of the gods. He then created sacrifice as his 
own image (or counterpart). Hence they say that ‘Frajfipati is sacrifice;’ for he 
created it as his ovrn image ” {tebhya^ Prajapatir atmanam pradadau \ Yiy'no ha 
tahdm asa | Tajm hi devanam annum { 3. Sa devebhyah atmanam pradaya atha etam 
atmanafy ^atimdm aari^ta yad ytynam | taamad dhuh **Pntydpatir ytynah** iti | 
atmano hy etam pratimam aaryata). In the H. Bh. S'antip 9616, also, it is said 
, that PmjSpafi'ffirmed the sacrificial victims, and sacrifice itself, and with it worship¬ 
ped the gods. The S'atap. Br. says, elsewhere, liv. 3, 2, 1,‘*‘ This which is sacrifice 
is the sonl of alt beings and of all gods ” (aarveaham vai aaha bhutanam aarpaahSm 
devanam atma yad ytynabij. 
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solved to offer dp liimself created things, and created things iit 
himself, and having done this, attained to pre-«minence, gpU-efiul> 
gence, and supreme dominion (s^ the 4th vol. of this work, p. 25), 
It is evident that the author of Itfiis passage had not attained to that 
clear conception of the self-sufficiency and’ omnipotence of a self- 
existent Being which later Indian writers acquired.'’" • 

In the hymn before us the gods are disfidctly said (in verses 6, 7, 
and 15) to have offered up Burusha hipiself as a victim. And in 
the Bhagavata Parana, ii. 6, 21-26,“* which is a paraphrase* of this 
passage, Brahma is made to say that he derived the Viaterials of sScri- 
fice from Purusha’s members, and immolated that being, the lord 
himself. • 

It is not very easy to seize the precise idea which is expressed in 
the latter part of this singular hymn, the Purusha Sukta. It was* 
evidently produced at a period when the ceremonial of sacrifice* had 
become largly developed, when great virtue was supposed to reside in 
its proper celebration, and when a mystical meaning had come to be 
attached to the various materials and instruments of the ritual as well 
as to the different members of the victim. Penetrated with a sense of 
the sanctity and efficacy of the rite, and familiar with all its details, 
the priestly poet, to whom we owe the hymn, has thought it no pro¬ 
fanity to represent the supreme Purusha himself as forming the victim, 
whose immolation by the agency of the gods gave birth, by its toans- 
cendent power, to the visible universe and all its inhabitants."’ 

The two following verses in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita referto Purushff; 

xxxi. 18 SVeta^vatara TJpanishad, iii. 8): veddham etam Pwmham 
mahdntam dditya-varnafft tamoialf paraat&t | tarn eva viditvd Hi mrityum 
^ti ndnyah panthd^ mdyate aymCiya | “ I know this great Purusha, 
resplendent as the sun, above the darkness. It is by kno^ng him 

*“ The word svayambKu does not, however, always signify self-eiistence in tho 
absolute sense. Thus Kas'yapa is in A.V. xix. 63,10, called tvayambhu, and is yet 
said to have sprung from Kala (time). (See the subsection on £ala, further on.) 

*•• See the 4th vol. of this Work, p. 9. * 

Dr. Hang, when treating of the importance attached to sacriSce by the Brah¬ 
mans, remarks (Pref. to Ait. Ar. Pt 73): “ The creation of the world itself was even 
regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice performed by tho Supreme Being.’! If the leame^ 
author here refers to tHh Purusha SOkta it would have been mote eiact to say tluit 
the creation was regarded as the fruit of an immolation of the Supreme Being. But 
his remark may be justified by the other passages 1 havi cited. 
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^at a lAan overpEmseB death. Thare is ao other road to (The 

f nraehi^.Sukta occupies verses 1-16 of the same section in which this 
terse js found.) 

zxxii. 2 : tmra nimethl^ jttjnire jpidyuta^ PuruihSd adhi \ nainam 
irdhvarH na twyaneham na madhye paryagrdbhat | “ All winkings of 
the eye have sprung from Furusha, the resplendent. Ko one has 
embraced him either above, or below, or in the middle.” 

The A.V. contains a long, hymn (x. 2) on the subject of Pumsha, 
which does not throw much light on the conception of his character, 
but contains a number of curious ideas. The Deity being conceived 
and described in this hymn as the Man, or Male (Furusha)—the great 
archetype and impersonation of that active energy of which men are 
the feeble representatives upon earth—^the poet has been led to im¬ 
agine the object of his adoration as invested with a visible form, and 
with members analogous to those of the human frame; and he then 
goes on to speculate on the agency by which the different portions of 
Parasha’s body could have been constructed, and the source from 
which he could have derived the various attributes through which he 
formed the universe, and ordained the conditions under which its 
several departments exist. The minute questions regarding the mem¬ 
bers of Furusha with which the hymn opens may have been suggested 
to the author by an observation of the curious structure of the human 
body, and by the wonder which that observation had occasioned. 
Throughout the hymn Furusha is not represented as a self-existont, 
belf-Bufficieiit Being, but as dependent on other gods for his various 
powers and attributes. The details are too tedious, and in some places 
too obscure, to admit of my giving them in fiill, but I shall state the 
substance, and adduce the most important parts more or less in ex- 
tenso. ''The hymn begins thus:— 

Compare A.V. vii. 63, 7: “ Ascending from the darkness to the highest heaven 
we have reached the sun, a god among the gods, the uppermost light ” (fid vayam 
tamasaa pari rohanto nakam uttamam | dsvam davatrd auryam aganma jyotir ytta- 
mam | compare E.V. i. 60, 10, quoted above in p. 160). 

“• The lellowing verse, given in the Nirutta, ii. 3, is from the S’vetaffvatara TTp- 
anishad, iii. 9: “ This entire universe is tilled ley that Purusha to whom there is 
soiling superisr, from whom there is nothing diiferent, than whom no one is more 
minute or more vast, and who alone, fixed like a tree, abides in the sky” (yaamSt 
param naparam asti kincRid yaamdd navpya na jyayo ’ati kaaehit | vpikaha^ iva 
atahdho divi tiahfhaty ekaa tfkadam ptirnam Purmhtrfa aarvam). 
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1. Kma pS,r»tkl iihhfiU Pvrmhasya hena m&fhiafh tamlhritalh hem 
gviphm | henSngvll peiml^ hena hh&ni .. .. | i.^Katman nu gjdphav 
adhardv ahfinvann a»h(hivantSv •utiarau Pdrmhasya | .. . f 4. Kati 
dev&h iatame U dtan ye wo yrivds ehihyu^ Pdpmhasya \ hati etanaw 
vyadadhuh hah haphaudau hati skandhdn hati JpyMfir achiman | 6. 
Kah eapta khdni vi tatarda iirehani harndv imau ndsike chakeham mu- 
hham | .... 9. Priydpriydni lahidd evapmm eambudha-tandryah \ 
dnanddn ugro nanddrni eha haamdd mhati Pdrushah | drtir avartir 
ttirrifih kuto nu Puruihe 'matih | rddHtk tamridhih \ ... »12. ito 
atmin rdpam adadhat ho mahmanam eha ndrm eha | <gdtum ho asmm ho 
ketum hoi eharitruni Pdruehe \ 13. Ko aemin prdnam avayat ho apdmm 
vydnam «»| samdnam atmin ko devo adhi iiirdya Pdrushe | 14. Eb aemin 
yajnant aiadhad eho devo adhi Pdrushe | ho asmin satyam ko 'nfitam kuto 
mrityuh kuto ’mfitam | 15. Ko asmai vdsah pairyadhdt ho asydyun 
akalpayat | halam ko asmai prdyaehhat ko asydkalpayaj javam J 16. 
Kendpo anvatanuta henuhar akarod ruche | uslMsaih kena anvaind/ia hena 
sdyambhavam dadhe | 17. Ko asmin reto nyadadhot tantur dtdyatdm 
iti I medhaffi ko asminn adhyauhat . . . . | 18. Kena imam Ihumim 
aurnot kena paryabhavad dkam | hendhhi mahnd parvaian hena harmani 
Pdrushah | 24. Keneyam bhdmir vihitd kena dyaur uttard hitd \ kenedam 
drdhmih tiryak eha antarihsham vyacho hifam | 25. Brahrmnd bhdmir 
vihitd Brahma dyaur uttard hitd | Brahmedam urdhvam tiryah eha 
mtarihshafa vyaeho hitam | . . . . 28. Urdhvo nu sfishfus tiryau nu 
syishtdh sarvuif disah Purushah d labhdva | puram yo Brahmanb veda 
yasydh Purushah uehyate | 29. Yo vai idm Brahmano vedafimfitendvfi- 
tdm puram, | tasmai Brahma eha brdhmdk eha chakshuh prdnam prajdm 
daduh 1 30. Ka vai tain chahshur jahdli na prdno jarasah purd \ puram 
yo Brahmano veda yasydh Purushah uehyate | 31. Ashfaelmkra nava- 
dvdrd devdndta pur ayodhyd | tasydm hiranyayah koiah evarga^jyotishd- 
vfitah I 32. Tasmin hiranyaye koie tryare tripratishthite | tasmin yad 
yaksham dtmanvat tad vai brahma-vido viduh | 38. Prabhrdjamdndm 
harinim yaiasd samparlvfitdm | puraih hiranyaylm Brahma dvivesd- 
pardjitdm | 

“1. By ■whom were the heels of Purusha produced ? By whom was 
his flesh brought together ? By whom were his ancles, by whom were 
his fingers and his muscles, made ? By whom the apertures of his 
body ?. .. 2. From what did they construct his ancles below and. 
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Lis ^nees above?” After similar question about bis Jegs, tbi^s, 
trunk,the author proceeds; “4. How many and who were the 
gods who joined together the chest imd the nook of Purusha ? How 
many formed his breasts, who his j^bows ? (?) How many conneoted 
his shoulders and ribs ? ;. . . 6. Who opened the seven apertures in 
his hgad, these cars, nostrils, eyes, and mouth ?....” *' Whence,” 
asks the poet (verse 9), "-does the glorious Purusha bring many things 
pleasant and unpleasant, sleep, fear, fatigue, and various kinds of 
enjoyments ? l(h How do sufiPering, distress, evil, as well as success 
and opulence, exist in Purusha f,... 12. Who assigned to him form,”" 
magnitude, name,*® motion, and consciousness, (13) and what god put 
into him the different vital airs? 14. What one god placed in him 
sacrifice, truth, and falsehood? Whence come death and immortality? 
15. Who clothed him with a garment ? Who created his life ? Who gave 
him strength and speed ? 16. Through whom did he spread out the 
waters, cause the day to shine, kindle the dawn, bring on the twilight? 
17. Who placed in him seed, that the thread (of being) might be con¬ 
tinued ? Who imparted to him understanding ? .... 18. Through 
whom did he envelope the earth, surround (or transcend) the sky, 
-surpass by his greatness the mountaius and all created things ? 24. 
By whom was this earth made, and the sky placed above ? By whom 
was this expanse of atmosphere raised aloft and stretched across ? 25. 
The oarth was made by Brahma, and Brahma is placed above as the 
sky. Brahma is the expanse of atmosphere, raised aloft and stretched 
across. 28..Purasha, who is on high, has pervaded' all the regions 
which are extended aloft and across (quoted with variations in Taitt. 
Ar. i. 27, 3, p. 168). He who knows the city {pur) of Brahma from 
which Puruiha is named, (29) who knows that city of Brahma, invested 
with immortality; to him Brahma and Brahma’s sons have given sight, 

**’ Here, as above noticed (p. 16B, note),vre have the nama and rupa af the 
Vedantists. Compare Taitt. Briih. u. 2, 7, 1: Prajupati^ prqja/f effyata | ts^ 
tpiaifah tamaMri/tipm (in p. 444 the word is printed samailUht/on) | ta^ rvpe^ 
anupravidat | tosmSif ahuh “rUpam vai Prqfapatir" iti | tS^ namna 'nupravidat | 
tasmSd ahur'“ nama vai Prajapatir" iti | “Prajapati created living beings. They, 
however, were in a shapeless state. He entered into them with form. Hence, men 
i^ay ‘ Prajapati iarform.’ He entered into them with name. Hence, men say ‘ PrajS- 
pati is name.’ " Compare the same Bruhmana, iii. 10, 5,1, and iii. 12, 7> 5. ^e 
K. Langlois’ note on the word nama in K.V. x. 73, 8, vol. iv. p. 493 of his trans- 
' latiou of the Big-veda, 
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and Ireath, «aid^ progeny. ^0. Ifeither sight nor breath abandons 
before [the term of natural] decay the man wh« knows tljp eity of 
Brahma, from which Furusha is n*amed. SI. Witlun that impregnable 
city of the gods (compare pwam devandm amritam hiranyam, A.T. v. 
28, 11; and Mahabh^ta, xiv. 987 ff.), which has eight circles (com¬ 
pare A.Y. xi. 4, 22) and nine gates, there exists a golden receptacle, 
celestial, invested with light. 32. Those‘ioquainted with Brahma 
(divine science, or the Deity) know that Ijving being which resides in 
this golden receptacle with three spokes, and triple supports?*' 33. 
Brahma has entered into the impregnable golden‘city, resplendent, 
bright, invested with renown.” 

In the ^'atap. Br. xiii. 6, 1, 1 (see vol. iv. of this Work, p. 25), the 
word KaiAyana is coupled with Furusha, and' it is said that this being 
desired to surpass all beings, and become himself the entire uuverse, 
and that he accomplished his object by celebrating the Furushamedha 
sacrifice. Furusha liorayana is again mentioned in the same Brdh- 
mana (xii. 3, 4, 1) as receiving instruction from Frajapati; FwrusharK 
ha Nur&yamm Prajdpatir uvdcha “ yajasva yajasva ” iti ] sa ha uvdeha 
‘“yajasva yajasva' iti vava tvam mam dttha \ trir ayakshi | Vasavaht 
prdtah-savanena aguh Ruirdh madhyandinena savanena Adityds tfitlya- 
savanena atha mama yajna-vdstv eva yajna-vdstdv eva aham asa" iti ] 
sa ha uvdcha “yajasva eva | alta& vai te tad valshydmi yathd te uhthdni 
manir iva sutre otdni hhavishyanti sutram iva vS mandv ” iti | “ !fraja,- 
pati said to Furusha Narayaga, ‘ Sacrifice, sacrifice.’ He replied, 

‘ Thou sayest to me. Sacrifice, sacrifice. I have sacrifioed*thrioe. Sy 
the morning oblation the Tasus came, by the mid-day oblation the 
Budras came, and by the third oblation tho Adityas come to my place 
of sacrifice, where I was.’ Frajapati rejoined, ‘Sacrifice; I will tell 
thee how thy hymns shall be strung like a gem on a thread, or as a 
thread in a gem.’ ” 

One line of A.V. x. 8, 43 (quoted in the next snbsecfion), is identionl with one 
line of this verse, though the other line is different. The whole runs thus: “ The 
knowers of hrahma know that living being which resides in the lotus with nine 
gates, invested with the three (JUalitics ” (triikir yunehhir avjdtam). Eoth, s.e* 
yunn, translates the Iqjt three words by “ triply enveloped,” and ftfers in support 
of this sense to verses 29 and 32 of the hymn before us, and to Chhandogya Up- 
anishad, viii. 1,1. It is possible, however, that there may be here a first reference, 
to the three cunae afterwords so colehratod in In^an nbilosonhical sneculaticn. 
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(7) Slcambha and Srahma. 

In ^the following hymn of the A.V. (x. 7) the Supreme Deity 
appears to be celebrated under the^ appellation ot Skambha(or Sup¬ 
port}.'^’ Though it is rather tedious, 1 shall translate it nearly in 
full, as these ancient guesses after truth no doubt contain the germ of 
some of the later speculations on the same topics. In the first part 
(verses 1-6, 10-12) Skambhs is considered (like Purusha, with whom 
he seems to be identified, verse 15) as a vast embodied being, co¬ 
extensive with the universe, and comprehending, in his several mem¬ 
bers, not only the different parts of the material world, but a variety 
of abstract conceptions, such as austere fervour {tapas), faith, truth, 
and the divisions of time. He is distinct from, and superior to, Fraja- 
pati, who founds the worlds upon him (verses 7, 8, 17). The thirty- 
three gods are comprehended in him (verses 13, 22, and 27), and arose 
out of nonentity, which forms his highest member, and, as well as 
entity, is embraced within him (verses 10, 25). The gods who form 
part of him, as branches of a tree (verse 38), do him homage, and 
bring him tribute (verso 39). He is identified with Indra (in verses 
29 and 30); and perhaps also with the highest Brahma, who is men¬ 
tioned in verses 32-34, 36, and in the first verse of the next hymn, 
X. 8, 1. In verse 36, however, this Brahma is represented as being 
bom (or, perhaps, developed) from toil and tapcu, whilst in x. 8, 1, the 
attributes of the Supreme Deity are assigned to him. In compositions 
of this age)» however, we are not to expect very accurate or rigorous 
thinking, or perfect consistency:— 

1. Kasminn ange tapo aayadhi Uihfhati hasminn ange ritam asya adhy 
dhitam | h>a vraiam kva iraddhd 'tya tishfhati kaminn ange eatyam asya 
pratiehfhitam | 2. Kasmad angad dipyate agnir asya kasmdd angdt 
pavate matarihS | kasmad angad vi mimite 'dhi eJiandramab mahah 
Skambhasya mimdno cmgam \ 3. Kasminn ange tishthati bhSmir asya 
kaminn ange tishthati antarihsham | kasminn ange tishthati dhitd dyauk 
kasminn apge tishthati vttaraih divah | 4. Kva prepsan dipyate drdhvo 
agnik kva prepsan pavate mdtariha, \ yatra prepsantir abhi yanti dvjrita^ 

sn XHs word occurs in £.V. viii. 41, 10: sa Akama puivyam name yah sham- 
Ihma vi rodaat q/o na dyant adharayat | “ He formed the drst abode, be who with a 
prop {skamiha) held apart the two worlds, like the nnhom.” 
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8hanbhaf^ ttm fruki katama^ md eva $a^ | 5. £ea ardhtmaitih Ifma 
ymti mdtd,(t tafnvaltarena taha taHimdanaht | ycdm yanti yatra 

artavdh Skambham tarn 6. £va prepsamtl yuvati ^vtrUpe 

ahorSirt dravatah taihviddnt | yc^ra preptantlr^ehhiymti dpa^ Skam- 
Iham —I 7. Ya»min stahdhvd Prajdpatir UMn taredn adharayat | 
Skambham —( 8. Tat paramam avamam yaoh eha madhyamam frajd- 
paiil} satrije vihardpam | kiyata Skcmbhd^ pravMa tatra yan na 
praviiat kiyat tad babhdva | 9. Kiyatd Skambhai pravivtia bhdtam 
kiyad bhavuhyad anu dsaye ’sya | ekadt yad angam dkpinot udkatradhs, 
kiyat& Shambhatf praviveia tatra \ 10. Yatra hkdm^cha koidmk eha apo 
brahma jandk viduh \ asaeh cha yatra sachchdntah Skambhaih tarn br&hi 
katamah tvid eva sab I H* Yatra tapalj, pardkramya vratam dhdrayaty 
uttaram | ritadi eha yatra braddhd cha dpo brahma samdhitd Skambham 
—I 12. Tasmin bhdmir antariksham dyaur yasminn adhydhitd | ya^ 
rdgnik ehandramdh suryo vdtas tishthanti drpitd Skanibham—^ 13. 
Yasya trayastrimkad devdb ange sarve samdhitdb | Skantbham —| 14. 
Yatra rishayah prafhamajdb riehah sdma yqfur mahi | ekarshir yasminn 
drpitab Skambham —| 15. YatrdmritaSs cha mfityus cha Purushe ’dhi 
samdhitc \ samudro yasya nddyaht PurusJte ’dhi samdhitd Skambham —| 
16. Yasya chatasrah pradiko nddyas tishthanti prathamdb 1 yajno yatra 
pardkrdntah Skambham —| 17. Ye Purushe Brahma vidus te vidub 
Parameshthinam j yo vcda Parameshthinadt yak cha veda Prajdpatim | 
jyesthaih ye brdhmanam vidus te Skambham anu saStvidub | 18. Tasya 
kiro Vaisvdnarak chakshur Angiraso ’bhavan | angdni yasya Tdtavab 
Skambham —| 19. Yasya brahma mukham dhur jihvdm •madhukakttm 
uta I virdjam udho yasydhub Skambham —| 20. Tasmdd richo apdta- 
kshan yajur yasmud apdkashan | sdmdni yasya lomdni atharvdngiraso 
mukham | Skambham —| 21. Asaohehhdkhdm pratishthantlm paramam 
iva jandb vidub | uto san manyante ’rare ye te kdkhdm upukate | 22. 
Yatrdditydk eha Rudrdk cha Vasavak cha samdhitdb | bhdtafh cha yatra 
bhavyaih cha sarve lokdb pratishthitdb | Skambham —| 23. Tasya tra- 
yastriihkad devdb nidhim rakshanti sarvadd | nidhifh tarn adya ko veda 
yafh devdb abhirakshatha | 24. Tatra devdb brahmavido Brg/tma jyesh- 
{tsam updsate | yo vai tdn vyiydt pratyakshaih sa brahma veditd sydt ( 
25. Brihanio ndnys te devdb 'satab parigajnire | ekdih tad angam 
Skambhasya asad dhub pare jandb | 26. Tatra Skambhah prajanayan 
pwdnam vyavartayat | ekaM tad angam Skambhasya pwdnam anu* 
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lamviiu^ | 27. Yasya trayaetriMai ange g\ trA, vi hh^'ire | 
idn vfi trayastrifiiiid devan ele brahnutvido eidu^ | 28. Hiranyth 
garbhap faramam anatyaiyaih janah vidu^ | Skambhae tad ogre prd- 
tinehad hiranyam hkt antarS | 2$. Skambhe loka^ Skambhe tapah 
Skambhe 'dhy jitam ahitam | Skambha tvd veda pratyakeham Indrt 
tarvan sam&hitam \ 30. Indre hkah Indre tapdk Indre 'dhy ritam 
ahitam \ Indram {Indr^'f) tea veda pratyakeham Skambhe earvam 
pratiehfhitam | 31. Namnd n&ma johaviti para edrySt puroehasak | 
yad ajtth prathamaih eambabhdva ea ha tat svardjyam iy&ya yaerndn 
n&npat param asti bhntam \ 32. Yasya bh&mi^ pramd antarikeham 
utodaram | divaya yaS ehakre mdrdhanam tasmai JyeskthSya Brahmans 
namah | 33. Yasya SUryai ehakshui ehandramSi cha punat navabi I 
Agnim yai ehakre dsyaSi tasmai —| 34. Yasya vaialf pranSpanam 
'ehakshar Angiraso 'bhavan | diio yai ehakre prajnanU tasmai jyesfhaya 
Brahmane namah | 35. Skambha dadhara dyavd-prithivl ubhe ime Skam- 
bho dadhara urv antarikeham | Skambha dadlArO, pradiia^ shad urvih 
Skambhah idam viivam bhuvanam & viveia | 36. Yah iramdt tapaso jato 
lokdn sarvan samdnaie | Somadt yai ehakre kevalaih tasmai jyeshthuya 
Brahmane namah I 07. Kathadi vato nelayati kathaih na ramate manah | 
him dpah satyam prepsantir nelayanti kaddehana | 88. Mahad yaksham 
bhv/oanasya madhye tapasi krdntam salilasya prishfhe | tasmin irayante 
ye u he eha devdh vrikshasya skandhah paritah iva idkhdh | 39. Yasmai 
hastdbhydm pdddbhydm vdehd irotrena ehakshushd \ yasmai devdh sadd 
balim prayaohhanti vimite 'mitam | Skambhadi tarn brdhi katamah svid 
eha sa | 40. Apa tasya hatatn tamo vydvrittah sa pdpmand | sarvdni 
tasmin jyotimshi ySni trini Prajdpaiau \ 41. Jb vetasam hiranyayant 
tishtlumtain salile veda | sa vai guhyah Prqjdpatih | 

“ 1. la what xaember of hia does auatere fervour stand ? In 
which is'''the ceremonial contained? In what parts do religions ob¬ 
servance and faith abide ? In what member is truth established ? 2. 
From what member does Agni blaze ? From which does Matari^van 
(the wind) blow ? From which does the moon pursne her course, 
traversing the mighty body of Skambha? 3. In what member does 
the earth reside? In which the atmosphere? In which is the sky 
placed, and in which the space above the sky ? Whither tending, 
does the upward fire blaze ? Whither tending, does the wind blow ? 
Tell who is that Skambha to whom the paths tend, and into whom 
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they enter. S. '^hither tend^g, do the half-months and the months, ^ 
in concert with*the year, proceed? Tell who ts that Skgmhha to 
whom the seasons and other divislbns of the year advance. 6. "V^ither 
tending, do the two young femalei), of diverse as;pects, the day and the 
night, hasten in unison? Tell who is that Skambha to whom the 
waters tend and go ? 7. "Who is that Skambha on whom Trajapati has 
supported and established aE the worlds ? *ff. How far did Skambha 
penetrate into that highest, lowest, and njiddle universe, comprehend¬ 
ing aU forms, which Prajapatil created ? And how much of it was 
there which he did not penetrate ? 9. How far dM Skambha ^ne- 
trate into the past ? and how much of the future is contained in his 
receptacle? How far did Skambha penetrate into that one member 
which he separated into a thousand parts ? 10. Tell who is that 

Skambha in whom men recognize the worlds and receptacles, the 
waters and divine thought [as existing], and within whom are»non- 
entity and entity; (11) in whom austere fervour {tapas), energizing, 
maintains its highest action {vrata), in whom the ceremonial, faith, 
the waters, and divine science are comprehended; (12) in whom 
earth, atmosphere, sky, fire, moon, sun, and wind are placed; (13) in 
whoso body aE the thirty-three gods are contained; (14) in whom 

the earliest Bishis, the Rik, the Saman, the Yajush, the earth, and the 
one Rishi reside; (15) that Purusha, in whom immortality and death 
are comprehended; who has the ocean within him as his veins;; (16) 
that Skambha, of whom the four regions are the primeval arteries, and 
in whom sacrifice displays its energy. 17. They who knoV the divine 
essence (brahma) in Purusha, know Parameshthin.“* Ho who knows 
Parameshthin, and he who knows Prajapati — they who know the 
highest divine mystery (br&hmana) know in consequence Skambha. 
18. TeE who is that Skambha of whom Vai^vanara (Agni) iB*'fhe head, 
the Angirases the eye, and the Yatus (demons) are the limbs ; (19) of 
whom they say divine knowledge (brahma) is the mouth, the Madhu- 
kaia ™ the tongue, and the Viraj the udder; (20) /rom whom they 

See Dr. Hang's Essay on the sacred language of the Parsecs, p. 2;fe. 

*« Son of Prajapati according, to S’atap. Br. xi. 1, 6, 14, 16; pves sacrifiee to 
Prajapati, Taitt. S. i. 6, 9, 2. See Comm, there, p. 914. * , 

See verses 20, 3*, and 87 of A.V. i. 8, to be quoted below. 

I am indebted to Professor Aufreoht for an explanation of this word, and an, 
indication of some passages in which it is mentioned. In E.V. i. 22, 3, a«d^. 157,4, 
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ha-weii off the Eik verses, and cut off tjie Ynjus; oiliwhom the Sama 
verses* the hairs, and the Atharvangirases (t.e. the Atharva-veda) 
the mouth.**’. 21. Men regard the' branch of nonentity,™ -which is 
prominent, as if it -were paramount ; and inferior men, as many as 
•worship thy branch, regard it as an entity. 22. Tell who is that 
Skambha in whom the Adityas, Budras, and Vasus are contained, on 
whom the past, the futdrh, and all worlds are supported; (23) whose 
treasure the thirty-three gods continually guard. "Who now knows 
the trdasure wliich ye guard, o gods ? 24. Where the gods, the 

knoWers of sacred' science {brahma), worship the highest divine essence 
{brahma )the priest (brahma) who knows these [gods] face to face 
•will be a sage. 26. Mighty indeed are those gods who haVe sprung 
from nonentity. Men say that that nonentity is one, the highest, 
member of Skambha (compare v. 10, above). 26. Where Skambha 
generating, brought the Ancient (pttr&na) into existence, they con¬ 
sider that that Ancient is one member of Skambha, (27) in whose 
members the thirty-three gods found their several bodies. Some 

the Anvins are said to have a honied whip» hasa wadhumait, with which they are be¬ 
sought to sprinkle the worshippers, or their sacrifice. The Maruts arc also said, in 
E.V. i. 37, 3, and i. 168, 4, to have whips, though they are not said to be honit^d* 
In the Nighantu, however, the sense of speech is ascribed to Kaia ; and a mystical 
signification is also assigned to the word madhu, honey, which Badhyanch is said, 
B.V. i. 116,12, and i. 117,22, to have made known to the Asviiis. This is explained 
by Suyana on these two passages as meaning that he gave them a Brahmana reveal¬ 
ing the Madhuvidya; and MahTdhara, on Yaj. S. 7,11, understands the kaid madhu- 
vnati as refening to this mystic lore. This Modhuk^^u is celebrated at considerable 
length in A.V. ix. 1, where it is said that she “sprang from the sky, the earth, tho 
air, the sea, fire, and wind,** and that “ all creatures, worshipping her who dwells in 
immortality, rejoice in their hearts’* {^ivai pfithivyah antarikuhat samudrad agner 
viitad madhukasd v% jtyne | (am chdyitm amritam vasdndm hftdbhih prajdh prati 
naudanii b^rvdlj). Inverses 3, 10, she is said to he the “brilliant grand-daughter 
of tlic Maruts ** {Mar^iam vgrd naptiKj^ and in verse 4, to be the **motiicr of tho 
Adityas, the daughter of the Vasus, the life of creatures, and the centre of immor¬ 
tality'* {maid '*di(yundm duhitd Vasumm prdnah pmjdndm amfitiuya nabAtJi). 

Compare A.V. ix, 6, 1; “ He who clearly knows Brahma, of whom the mate¬ 
rials of sacrifice are'the jointe, the Bik-verses are the backbone, tho Sama-verses tho 
haii^, the Yajus is said to ho the heart, and the oblation the covering ” (yo vidyad 
JtyaAma parimsAi yasya $amhAX^rlj^ rieho yasya anukyam j ddmani yanya tamdui 
,yajuT Aridayam^wAyate paristaranam id Aavi^, 

»()S sense of this verse is obscure, and it does not secin to be very closely con¬ 
nected either with what precedes or with what follows. 1 have adapted partly tho 
rendering suggested by Professor Aufrccht. 
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poasessots oUs&dei knowledge know those thirty-three godi^. 28. 
Men know Hiranyagarbha to be supreme and ineffable, ^kombha 
in the beginning shed forth that gold (hiranya, out of which H^nya- 
garbha. arose) in the midst of this world. 29. {n Skambha are con¬ 
tained the worlds, austere fervour, and the ceremonial. Skambha, I 
clearly know thee to be contained entire in Indra. 30. In India are 
contained the worlds, austere fervour, andfihe ceremonial. Indra, 
I clearly know thee to be contained entire in Skambha. 31. (The 
worshipper) repeatedly invokes the [god who bears t^e one] jfeme by 
the name [of the other god] before the siin, before tlfb dawn.™ When 
the Unborn first sprang into being, he attained to that independent 
dominion,'than that which nothing higher has ever been. 32. Keve- 
rence be to that greatest Brahma, of whom the earth is the basis, the 
atmosphere the belly, who made the sky his head, (33) of whom the' 
sun and the ever-renewed moon are the eye; who made Agn» his 
mouth, (34) of whom the wind formed two of the vital airs, and the 
Angirases the eye, who made the regions his organs of sense."* 35. 
Skambha established both these [worlds], earth and sky, the wide 
atmosphere, and the six vast regions; Skambha pervaded this entire 
universe. 36. Reverence to that greatest Brahma who, bom from 
toil and austere fervour (tapas), penetrated all the worlds, who made 
soma for himself alone.™ 37. How is it that the wind does not 
rest ? How is not the soul quiescent f Why do not the waters, 
seeking after truth, ever repose ? 38. The great being [is] absorbed 
in austere fervour in the midst of the world, on the sutface of tffe 
waters. To him all the gods are joined, as the branches around the 
trunk of a tree. 89. Say who is that Skambha to whom the gods, 
with hands, feet, voice, ear, eye, present continually an unlimited 
tribute."’ 40. By him darkness is dispelled; he is free firom evil; in 
him are all the three luminaries which reside in Brajapati. 41. He 

See above, p. 355. 

«o The meaning of this, as snggeated by Professor Aufrecht, is, that by involiing 
Indra, the worshipper really worships Skambha. * 

*” Compare Bbhtlingk and Sothfs Lexicon, vol. v. p. 1616, s.«. pnpnojio. 
a” Sneh is the sense^accoiding to Both, b.t. kevala. * • 

*’s Compare A.V. x. 8,15 .... "the great being in the midst of the world: to 
him the mleis of realms bring tribute ” {iruthad yaktham bhuvamuya madhyt tmmai 
balim raihfrabhfito bharmti). 
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who tnows the golden reed standing in the waters the mysterious 
PrujapatL” "* 

I h^fre been tavonred with the following note on the subject of A.V. 
x. 7, by Professor GoldstUcker, whfon I consulted as to the sense of 
veise 21 and the idea conveyed by the word Skambha, which forms the 
subject of the hymn:— 

“ The sense of thamlhteis, in my opinion, the same as that given in 
your Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv. pp. 17, 18 —skambh and tiamlh 
being merely ptionetic varieties of the same dhatu — and skanthha, 
therefore, the same as ttambka. It is the ‘fulcrum,’ and in the 
Atharva-veda hymns, x. 7 and 8, seems to mean the fulcrum of the 
whole world, in all its physical, religious, and other asp^-cts. The 
object of the hymn being to inquire what this fulcrum is, from the 
answer given to the various questions it seems to follow that it is there 
imagined to be the primitive deity, or the primitive Veda, the word 
brahman in the neuter implying both. From this primitive Veda, not 
visibly but really {eat) existing, not only all the gods, worlds, religious 
rites, etc. (verses 1, 2 ff., 19 ff.) were derived, but also the existing 
three Vedas (v. 14) and the Atharvan wore ‘fashioned’ (verse 20). 
This ehambha is, therefore, also jyeshtham brahma (verses. 24, 32, 33, 
34, 36,—8, 1), and it has a corresponding pressvalyysifAoOT brShmanam 
(verse 17). Hence, while he who knows the (existing) Veda, has also 
p knowledge of Brahma,—he who knows Brahma and also Prajapati, 
and (hence) possesses a knowledge of the premval BrahmaQa portion 
(Of the pre.eval Veda), may infer {anu) from such knowledge a know¬ 
ledge of the Skambha or that of the preseval Veda itself (verse 17). 
This preseval Veda is the ‘treasure’ which is kept by the gods only 
(verso 23); hence, the Atharva-veda priest (brahma), who has a know¬ 
ledge of‘those, god-guardians of the premval Veda, has the knowledge 
(or, he who has such a knowledge, is a (true) Atharva-veda priest, 
verse 24). From this, then, it would likewise follow that the existing 

In the E.V.'x. 96, 4, 6 (compare Nirukta, iii. 21), and S'atap. Br. xi. 6,1,1, 
the wold vuiiata has the sense of membrum virile. Are we to understand the word 
vetasa (reed) in the same sense here, as denoting a Linga ? The words vetaso 6inm- 
are also, found in E.V. iv. 68, 6: “ I behold the streams of butter {ghriia ); 
in the midst of them is the golden reed {hiranyayo wtasu(i),’"whioh the commentator 
interprets as meaning ap-samhhmo 'gnir vaiiyutah, the “ fire of the lightning pro¬ 
duced in, the aerial waters.” 
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three Vedas ,ar^ merely porljons of the preseral Veda, whence they» 
were derived, or, to adhere to the metaphor, bAnches of ^hdt trce- 
fulcrum (compare verse 38); and*, moreover, that while tkamlhs, is the 
reality, these branch vedas are no^tAs reality, thjiugh those who do not 
understand the Skambha, may take them for such (verse 21). ‘Some 
people think that the existing branch (i.e. the existing Vedas—oObspare 
verse 20), which is not </»« reality {mat'f'vs, as it were {iva), the 
highest i^paramam) Veda; on the other ^and, those ^(people) inferior 
(to the former), who believe that it is the reality {sat), worSiip thy 
branch {i.e. those later Vedas).’ Here the word iva, in my opinion, 
implies that the JanSh of the first half verse have still a doubt, and, 
therefore,*do not identify both the premval and the existing Vedas; 
whereas, those people introduced with uto {uta-u) arc more ignorant in 
assuming for certain such an identity, and therefore proceed to a 
practical worship of those Vedas.” 

I quote in addition some verses from the hymn next in order, 
A.V. X. 8 

To bhutatii cha bhavgafft eha sarvaih yai ehddhitishthati ] snar yasya 
eha hevalafn tasmai jyeshlMya Brahnane namah \ 2. Skambhemtne vishfa- 
hhite dyaus cha bhumis cha tishthatah | Shambhah idam sarvam utmanvad 
yat pr&nad nimishach cha yat . . . . | 11. Tad ejati patati yach eha tish- 
fhati pranad apranad nimishach cha yad bhuvat | tad dadhara prithivim 
vitvarupaih tat sambhuya bhavaty eham eva | 12. Anantatn vit/stiM 
purutra anantam antavach cha d samante | te ndkapdlai charati viehinvan 
vidvan bhdtam uta bharyam asya | 13. Prajdpatis charati ^arbhe antar 
adriiyam8.no bahudhu vi jdyate | ardtiena m'ivam bhuvanam jajdna yad 
asya ard/tarn hatamah sa ieiuh . .. . | 16. Tatalf Sdryalj, udeti astani 
yatra cha gachlMti | tad eva manye ’ham jyeshthmh tad u ndtyeti kin- 
chana . . . . | 20. To vai te vidyud arani yuhhydih mrmathyate vasu | 
sa vidvun jyesh{ham tnanyeta sa vidyad brahmanam makat . . . . | 
34 . Yatra devdicha manushydicha ardh ndbhdv iva iritdh | apdni tvd 
pnshpam prichhdmi yatra tan mdyayd hitam ..... 37. To vidydt 
sdtram vitatafa yasminn otdh prajdTf imdh | sutradi sutrasya y» vidydt sa 
vidyad brahmanam mahat | 3fi. Veddham sTdraih vitataih yasminn otdlf 
preydh imdh | sdtra^ sutrasydham veda atho yad brahmanam mahat .... |' 
43, PundarikaSi navadvdraih tribhir gunehhir avpitam | tasmin yad yak- 
sham dtinanvat tad vai brahmavido vidu^ | 44. Akumo dhlro,yimritaj^ 
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I tvayambhn^ rasem tripto m kvtaichanonotk | tam eva m libh&ya 

mfitydt' ^.m&nam dhWam cyaraih yuvdnam \ 

“ l.iEeverence to that greatest Bi^hma who presides over the past, 
the fature, the uniTefse, and whose- alone is the sky. 2. These two 
[worlds], the sky and the earth, exist, supported by Skambha. Skam- 
bha is all this which has soul, which breathes, which winks .... 11. 
That which moves, flies,'’stands, which has existed breathing, not 
breathing, and winking; tl^at omniform (entity) has established the 
earth; “that, combined, is one only. 12. The infinite extended on 
many sides, the infinite and the finite all around,—^these two the 
ruler of the sky proceeds discriminating, knowing the past and the 
foture of this (universe). 13. (“Vaj. San. 31, 19) Prajtpati moves 
within the womb. Though unseCn, he is bom in many forms. With 
the half [of himself] he produced the whole world. What trace is 
therff of the [other] half of him ? .... 16. I regard as the greatest 
That whence the sun rises, and That where he sets; That is not sur¬ 
passed by anything .... 20. Ho who knows the two pieces of fire¬ 
wood from which wealth is rubbed out, ho, so knowing, will under¬ 
stand that which is the greatest; he will know the great divine 
mystery {brOhmand) .... 34. I ask thee regarding that flower of the 
waters, in which gods and men are fixed as spokes in the nave of a 
wheel,—where that was placed by [divine] skill {mayu) .... 37. He 
♦ho knows that extended thread on wliieh these creatures are strung, 
who knows the thread of the thread,—he knows that great divine 
mystery (bfahmatia). 38. 1 know that extended thread on which 
these creatures are strung. I know the thread of the thread, and 
henee, too, that which is the great divine mystery .... 43. The 
possessors of divine science (brahma) know that being within the lotus 
with nine gates, which is enveloped by the three qualities (y«na«).'”* 
44. Knowing that soul (Stman) calm, undecaying, young, free from 
desire, immortal, self-existent, satisfied with the essence, deficient in 
nothing, a man is not afraid of death.” 

Some verses in the two preceding hymns speak of the highest, or 
greatest, Brahma, in whatever sense that .term is to be understood. 

' I am unable to state whether Brahma in the seme of the supreme 


Sec note in p. 377. 
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Deity oocnrs.else^hero ia the^Atharva-veda, unless it be in the follow-^, 
ing passage (xi#8, 30 ff.): y&lf apo yus eha devatdh yS Vi^^Brah- 
manu eaha \ iarlram Brahma prdvUat iarire 'dhi Prajdpati^ | 31. 
Suryai ehahhur vdtalf pranam j^mishasya vi ihejirt | athatydaram 
dtmanam deviih prayachham Agnaye | 32. Tasmdi mi vidvdn purmham 
idam Brahmeii manyaU | wndlf hi amin deoai&h giro goshfhe ivisate | 

“ The waters, the gods, Viraj {feminine) wWi Brahma [entered into 
man]. Brahma entered his body; Prajapati [presides] over his body. 
31. Surya occupied the eye, and Vata the Sreath of the man. Then the 
gods gave his other soul to Agni. 32. Wherefore (Jhe who knowS the 
man thinks, ‘ this is Brahma; ’ for all the gods are in him, as cows in 
a cowhouse.” 

In the Vaj. San. xxiii. 47, we fini the following words: kirn svit 
Surya-samaii jgotih him samudra-samam enrah | . . . . 48. Brahma 
Sirya-tamaiti jyotir dyauh aamudra-mtnaih sarali \ “What light is 
equal to the sun ? What lake is equal to the sea ? ” To which the 
following verse gives the answer: “Brahma (neuter) is a light equal 
to the sun. The sky is a lake equal to the sea.” The commentator 
explains Brahma in this passage as standing either for the three Vedas 
or the supreme Brahma. 

In S'atap. Br. x. 6, 5, 9, it is stated in a genealogy of teachers that 
“Tura Kavasheya sprang from Prajapati, and Prajapati from Brahma, 
who is self-existent” {Turaft Kavasheyah Prajupateh PrajBpatir ^ral^ 
manah | Brahma avayamlhu). In another passage, already quoted, 
from the same work (xiii. 7, 1, 1) Brahma (in the neut«), the sefr- 
existent, is described as jjerforming tapas, and as sacrificing himself. 
Ibid. X. 4,1,9, a verso is quoted from some hymn which begins, “I 
celebrate the one great imperishable Brahma who was and is to be ” 
{"Bhutam bhavishyat pradaumi mahad Brahmaikam ajeaharam”). 

Again, in the same work, xi. 3, 3, 1, the same being is represented 
as giving over other creatures, except the Brahmaoharin, or religious 
student, to death {Brahma vai mrityave prajuh praj/aehhai | lasmai 
brahmacharinam era na pruyaohhat). And in xi. 2, 3, 1 there is 
another text, which is interesting not merely as introducing Brahma, 
but as containing what is probably one of the oldest extadt expositions* 
of the conception olnama and ripa (name and form) as comprehending 
*the whole of the phenomenal universe. These two words, a^s well ' 
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knowif, became at a later period technical terms of t^ Vedanta philo- 
Bophyr The passage runs as follows :— 

Brahma vai Ham ogre aelt | tad Sevan asrijata \tad devan Sfiehtva 
ethu hkeshu vydrokayad aeminn eva lolce AgniTn Vayum antariheihe divy 
eva Suryam j 2. Atha ye atah Urdhvah lokds tad yah atah urdhvah 
devatde teahu tdh devatah vydrohayat sah | yatku ha eva ime uvirlokuh 
imui cha devatuh evam tl 'ha eva te uvirlokda tuaeha devatah yeahu tdh 
devatah vydrohayat [ 3. Atha Brahma era parardham agachhat | tat 
parurdHam gated mkahata “ kathafa no imdn lokdn pratyaveyum ” iti | 
tad Cvdhhydm eva pratyavaid rdpena chaiva ndmnd cha aak | yaaya kaaya 
eha ndma aati tan ndma 1 yaaya u api ndma ndati yad veda rdpena 
“ idam rupam ” iti tad rupam j etdvad vai idaSi ynvad rupaiii chaiva 
ndma cha | 4. Te ha eie Brahmcmo mahatl abhve | aa yo ha ete Brah- 
^ano mahatl ahhve veda mahad ha eva ahhvam hhavali \ 5. Te ha ete 
Brahmam mahatl yakahe \ aa yo ha ete Brahmano mahatl yakahe veda 
mahad ha eva yakaham lharati ■, tayor anyataraj jydyo rupam era | yad 
hy api ndma rupam era tat \ aa yo hy etayor jydyo veda jydydn ha taamdd 
hharati yaamdj jydydn bubhdahati | mattyd/i ha vai agre devdh dauh \ 
aa yadd eva te Brahmand dpur atha amritdh dauh \ aa yam manaaah 
dghdrayati | mono vai rupam | manaad hi veda idaih rupam” Hi | 
tena rupam Qpnoti | atha yam vdchah dghdrayati | vug vai ndma | rdrhd 
hi ndma grihndti [ tena u ndma dpnoti \ etdvad vai tdaih aarvam ydvad 
rp-paih chaiva ndma cha | tat aarvam dpnoti | aarvaih vai akahayyam \ 
etena u ha aaya akahayyam aukritam bhavaty akahayyo lokah | 

'-■‘1. In th® beginning Brahma was this [universe]. He created gods. 
Having created gods, he placed them in these worlds, viz., in this world 
Agni, in the atmosphere Vayu, and in the sky Surya ; (2) and in the 
worlds which were yet higher he placed the gods who are stiU higher. 
Such as are these visible worlds and these gods,—even such were those 
(higher) visible worlds in which he placed those (higher) gods, and such 
were those gods themselves. 3. Then Brahma proceeded to the higher 
sphere (pararddha—explained by the commentator to mean the Satya- 
loka, the most excellent, and the limit, of all the worlds). Having 
gone to that higher sphere, he considered ‘ How now can I pervade aU 
these worlds?’ He then pervaded them with two things—with form 
and with name. Whatever has a name, that is name. And then that 
which has no name—^that which he knows by its form, that ‘ such is 
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its form ’—^tkat is form. This [universe] is so much as is (t.e* is co-i 
extensive with) 4brm and name. 4. These are tike two gre^t magni¬ 
tudes [abhve) of Brahma. He wffo knows these two great magnitudes 
of Brahma becomes himself a great magnitude. ] 5. These are the two 
great manifestations of Brahma. He who knows these two great mani¬ 
festations of Brahma becomes himself a great manifestation. 0^ these 
two one is the greater, viz., form; for whatever is name is also form. 
He who knows the greater of these two b^omes greater than him than 
whom he wishes to become greater. 6. The gods were originally 
mortal, but when they were pervaded by Brahma* they became* im¬ 
mortal. By that which he sends forth from his mind (mind is form ; 
for by mirfd he knows, ‘ This is form’)—by that, I say, he obtains form. 
And by that which he sends out from his voice (voice is name; for by 
voice he seizes name)—by that, I say, he obtains name. This universe 
is so much as is [i.e. is co-extensive with) form and name. All tiAt he 
obtains. How that all is undecaying. Hence he obtains undocaying 
merit, and an nndecaying world.” 

Compare with this the pas.sages of the Brihad Aranyaka Hpanishad, 
which will be found at pp. 75 ff. and 165 fif. of Dr. Boer’s translation 
(Bibliotheca Indica, vol. ii. part 3), and the Mundaka Hpanishad, iii. 
2, 8, p. 164 of English version. 

Brahma is also mentioned in the i'ollowing texts of the Taitt. Br. 
ii. 8, 8, 9 :— 

Brahma devan ajanayat | Brahma vUvam idatfi jagat f Brahmana^ 
kshattram nirmitam \ Brahma Iruhmanah atmana | antar*aaminn -me 
hk&h I 10. -dntar viham idaih jagat | Brahmaiva hhuiunath jyesh- 
fham I tena ho ’rhati sparddhitum | Brahman devdt trayastriMal | 
Brahmann Indra-prajapatl \ Brahman ha vUva bhutdni ) navivdnta^ 
aamShita | 

“Brahma generated the gods. Brahma [generated] this entire world. 
From Brahma’" the Kshattriya is formed. Brahma in his essence is 
the Brahman.’” "Within him are all these worlds. IQ. Within him is 
this entire universe. It is Brahma who is the greatest of beings. "Who 

• 

*>• Here there is an allusion to the other sense of brahma as devotiSn, the peculiar* 
Ihnotion of the Brahman caste. 

I sn « For,” says the commentator, “ in tiie Brahman's body the supreme Brahma , 
is manifested.” 
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the cor4. There Aja Ekapada was sustained. He cstahlished heaven 
and ea?;th by his foroe. V, llohita established heaverf' and earth; by 
him the sity was supported, by him Mie heaven. ,By him the atmo¬ 
sphere, by him tiie re^ons •« ere mejed out. Through him the gods 
obtained immortality. 13. Eohita is the generator, and the mouth of 
sacrifioe. To Bohita I offer my oblation with voice, ear, and mind. 
To Bohita the gods reso/t"with gladness .... 14. Rohita offered a 

sacrifice to Vi^vakarman. From it these fires have reached me. 

25. The gods Mme creations out of that Rohita who is a sharp- 
horned bull, who Surpasses Agni and Surya, who props up the earth 
and the sky. 26. Rohita ascended the sky from the great ocean; ho 
ascended all ascents.™' 37. In Rohita, who is the comjueror 6f wealth 
and cows .... the heaven and earth arc sustained .... 55. He first 
. became the sacrifice, both past and future. Prom him sprang all this 
whatejrer there is which shines, developed by Rohita, the rishi.” 

In the second hymn of the samq book, in which the sun is celebrated, 
Rohita is also named in the following verses:— 

39. Sohitah Mlo abhavai Mohito 'gre Prajapatilj, | Rohito yajnSnam 
mukham Rohiiah war abharat | 40. Rohito hko abhavad Rohito ’tyatapad 
dkam | Rohito rasmibhir bhumim eamudram anu mm charat | 41. 
Sarvdh disah tantacharad Rohito ’’dhipatir divah | divam eamudram ad 
bhumim earvam bhutam vi rahhati | 

“ 39. Rohita became Time ; Rohita formerly became Prajapati. 
Rohita is the mouth of sacrifices. Rohita produced the sky. 40. 
Rohita became the world; Rohita shone beyond the sky; Rohita 
traversed the earth and ocean with his rays. 41. Rohita traversed all 
the regions. Rohita is the ruler of the sky. He preserves heaven, 
ocean, and e^th—^whatever exists.” 

And yeff the gods are said to have generated Rohita (A.V. xiii. 
3, 23 : gad Rohitam ajanayanta dwati). 

. (11) Uchhishfa. 

In the hymn which follows divine power is ascribed to the remains 
of the sacrifice (TJchhishta): 

-A.Y. xi. 7, 1: Uchhithfo nama rdpaih eha uchhie^p loka^ ahita^ | 

Here, as well as in verses 8 and 9, thero is a play on the connection of Bohita 
With the rci^ ruh, to “ascend,” ot “grow.” 
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uchhith(e Indfai oha AgnU ehg viivam antal} samUhitam | 2. TMihu'h\t^ 
dy&va-prithivl nikam hhutaih mmahitam | upal^ eamudrah Unhhii>h(e 
ehmdramah vatah ahituh | 3. Shnn TJchhishfe asafhs eliolmu •gfjityur 
vOja^ PrajUpatih | . . . . 4.. . . ^^ahma vUvatHjo daia \ nahhim iva 
mrvatai chahram. Uchhishfe deratah irita^ | .... 14. Nava hhnmlh 
samudra^ VehhMte ’dki Sritah divah \ a mryo IhUti Uchhuhte akor&tre 
apt tan magi | 15. Upahavgam Vi»hBxantam*Pe eha yajnah gwha hita^ ] 
hihhartti hharta visvatya Uchhisk(o janiluh, pita j 16. Pita janitur 
Uchhishfo asok pautrah pitOmahah | m kshiyati visvatya Ua^o vrisha 
bhumydm atighnyah | 17. pitaih satyam tapo rushffam sramo dliarmai 
oha karma cha | hhutdm lhavishyad Uchhishte vlrgam lakshmir lalam 
hale I . r. 20. Ardhamdsds eha mdsdscha drtavdh rituhhih aaha \ 
Uchhishte ghoahanir dpafi atanayitnuh ^rutir maid | iarlcardh aikatdk 
ahndnah oshadhayo vlrudhas irind | 21. Ahhrdni vidyuto varsham* 
Uchhishte aamiritd sritd | . . . . 23. Yach cha prdnati prdnena ycmh eha 
pasyati ehakahvshd \ Uchhishtdj jajnirg sarre divi devdh diriSritah \ 24. 
piehah sdmdni chhanddmai purdnam ynjushd aaha \ Uchhishtdj —| 25. 
Prdndpdnau chakshuh srotram akahilis cha kshitis cha yd | Uchhishtdj —| 

26. Aiiiinddh moddh pramudo ahhlmoda-mudas cha ye | Uchhishtdj —| 

27. l)evdh pitaro manuahydh gandharvdpraraaas eha ye | Uchhishtdj | 

“In the Uohhishta (remains of the saerifiee) are eontained name, 

form,®’'’ the world, Indru and Agni, the universe, (2) heaven and earth, 
aU that exists, the waters, the sea, the moon, and the wind. p. In 
the TJchhishta are both the existent and the non-existent {aan, asami 
cha, masculine), death, food (or strength), Prajapati ... fd. BrahSia, 
the ten creators of all things,'”® the gods, are fi.xed on all sides to the 
TJchhishta as [the spokes] of a wheel to the nave.” So, too, the Rik, 
Saman, Yajus, the hymns, the different sorts of sacrifices, and parts of 
the ceremonial, etc., are comprehended in it (verses 5-13). “ 14. 

Nine earths, oceans, skies, are contained in the TJchhishta. The sun 
shines in the TJchhishta, and in me the TJclihishta are day and night. 
15. The TJchhishta {masculine), the sustainer of t^e universe, the' 
father of the generator, upholds the TJpahavya, the Visljuvat, and 

• 

682 J5ec vcTse 12 of the hymn to Turusha, A.V. x. 2, above. 

663 Arc those the tc>f Maharshis mentioned bv Manu, i. .St f, ? In A V. xi. 1, 1, 3, 
mentiou is mado of the seven Kis1n's,,the rank' >•< of all‘things {bhufa^hfita]^). See , 
also A,V. lii. 1, 39 ; and the 1st vol. of this work, pp. 37 and 41, notes. 
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the saosrifices which are secretly presented. 16. The TT^hhishta, the 
father pf the gener^or, the grandson of spirit (am), the primeTal 
parept, th^lord of the universe, the bull, dwells triumphant (?) on the 
earth. *17. Ceremonial, truth, rigorous abstraction, dominion^ effort, 
righteousness and works, past, future, strength, prosperity, force, 
reside ..in the XJohhishta, which is force (compare x. 7, 1, above). 
20. In the Uchhishta are "embraced the resounding waters, thunder, 
the great druti, pebbles, sand, stones, plants, grass, (21) clouds, light¬ 
nings, rain. 23.' From the Uchhishta sprang whatever breathes and 
sees, iwith all the"cele8tial gods, (24) the Eich and Saman verses, 
metres, Furanas, and Tajus, two of the vital airs (prana and apana), 
the eye, the ear, imperishableness, perishableness, (26) pleasures, en¬ 
joyments, (27) the Fathers, men, Gandharvas, and Apsarases.” (Com- 
-pare A.V. xi. 3, 21.) 

(12) Sacrificial ImplemenU, etc., etc. 

Similar divine powers are ascribed to different sacrificial ladles in 
A.Y. xviii. 4, 5 : “ The Juha has established the sky, the Upabhrit 
the atmosphere, and the Dhruva the stable earth” (Juhur dadhara 
dyum upahhrid antariksham dfiruva ^idhara pritJtiv7m pratiah(ham). In 
E.V. vi. 51, 8, it is said of namas, "adoration,” that it has supported 
the earth and the sky, and rules the gods ” (name dadhara pfUhivlm 
uta dyam \ mmo devehhyo namah Ue etham). See also A.V. iv. 35, 
3-^ whore the odana oblation is said to support heaven and earth, 
etc.; A.V. xix. 32, 9, where a similar power is ascribed to the sacri¬ 
ficial grass; and A.V. x. 10, 4, 26, 30, 34, where wonderful attributes 
are predicated of the Va4a (cow). 

(13) Anvmati. 

In a hymn to Anumati (according to Professor Roth the goddess of 
good wUl, as well as of procreation), A.V. vii. 20, she is thus identi¬ 
fied with All things (verse 6): “ Anumati was all this [universe], 
whatever stands or walks, and everything that moves. May we, o 
goddess, eqoj thy benevolence; for thou, Anumati, dost favour us” 
(amwaatij^ carvam idam fiaihuva yat tuhfhaU charati yad « cha vifimnt 
' gati I tcfiySt U devi eumatau sydma Anumale anu hi maffiaaee na^). 
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(14) The Ox, or Kettle. 

Iti A.V. iv. 11, 1, a divine povfer is ascribed to the “ 0/,” w))ich, 
however, Professor Aufreoht things can only bo regarded as a^eta- 
phorical ox, as it has an udder (verse 4), and gives milk; and he 
supposes a kettle with four legs, the Gharnta, to be intended, ks that 
vessel was used for boiling milk and other‘materials for Kicrificial 
purposes, the allusions in this hymn to milk become intelligible; and 
possibly the four-legged kettle may, by i^s form, ha'/e suggeAed the 
figure of an ox. 

l.udnadi'Sn dadhara pfithivlm uta dySm anadedn dadhCira ufu antar- 
ikeham | madvdn dadhara pradiiah shad vrvlr anadvun viscam Ihma- 
nam & vivesa \ 2. Anadvan Indro sa pasubhyo vt ehashfe traydn iahro vi 
mimlte adhvanah \ hkutam bhavishyad bhuvand duhdnah eared devdnd^ 
eharati vraldni | 3. Jndro jdlo manmhyeshu antar yharmaa Utptai 

charati hluchdmh | .... 5. Tasya nese yajnapatir m yajno m asya 
ddtd Ue na pratigraMtd \ yo vUvajid vUvabhrid visvakarmd gharmadi no 
hrdta katamas chatushpdt | 

“ The ox has established the earth and the sky; the ox has esta¬ 
blished the broad atmosphere; the ox has established the six vast 
regions; the ox has pervaded the ^|^'e universe. 2. The ox is Indra. 
He watches over the beasts. As SUkra (or mighty) he measures the 
threefold paths. Milking out the worlds, whatever has been or shall 
be, he performs all the functions of the gods. 3. Being bom as Indra 
among men, the kindled and glowing kettle works .... 5. tfhat which 
neither the lord of the sacrifice nor the sacrifice rules, which neither the 
giver nor the receiver rules, which is all-conqiiering, all-supporting, 
and all-working,—declare to us the kettle, what quadruped it is.” 

(15) The Brahmachdrin. 

The hymn to be next quoted ascribes very astonishing powers to the 
Brahmachadn, or religious student. Some parts of it jire obscure, but 
the translation I give, though imperfect, will convey some idea of the 
contents:— . 

A.V. xi. 5, 1: Byahmaehdri ishnami charati rodasl lAhe \asmin devdk * 
sammanaso bhavatUi | sa dadhdra ppithivlih dkaih cha sa dchdryam 
tapasd pipmrlti | 2. Brahmaohdrinam pitarb devajandh prithe^ devdh 
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^ <mu»aStyanti sarve | gandharva^ enam gmuyan trayasttrMkat trUat&h 
tha{><^ia»rdh | sarvan sa devan tapasd piparii | 3. Atharyak upamya- 
mata^Sft'macharimik kfimite garllfic - antak ( taih^ rdtris tisrak wdare 
hibfuMi ta&juta^ drMhfum ahlmaitp/anU decdh | 4. lyafft tamil prithivl 
dyaur dvitzyd ut&ntarihhaib eamidha ppinati | brahmackdrl samidhd 
mekhalayu iramena lokima tapaad piparii \ 5. Pnrva jdto Brahtnano 
Iralzmackurl ghartmm v'atdnaa tapaaodatiahthat | iaamSj jdtam Irdh- 
manam Brahma jyeahfham devilk oka sarve amritena aakam | 6. Brah- 
umeharteti aamidhu aamiddhak karahnaih vaaano dikahito dirghaamahuh 1 
aa dhdyak ati puHaamad utiarani aamudraiii lokdn aangribhya muhur 
achariki-at j 7. Brahmacliuri janazjan hrahma apo lokam Prajupatim 
Pttrameah(hinam VirSjam \ garbho hkutvd amritaaya ymdif Indro ha 
hhuiva aaurdiha iatarda | 8. Aehuryaa tatakaha nalhaai uhhe ime urvi 

■i'^amhhlre prithivim divam cha | te rakahati tapaad brahmaehdri taamin 
devdh atmmanaao lhavanli | 9. Imam hhdmim prithivim hrahmachdrl 
Ihikakdm d jahhdra prathamo divqm cha \ te kfitvd aamidhdv update tayor 
drpitd bhuvandni vised ] 10. Arvdg anyak pare anyo divaaprishthdd 
guhd nidhi nihitau brdhmanaaya | tau rakahati tapaad brahmaehdri tat 
kevalaih krinute brahma vidvdn | 16. Achdryo brahmaehdri hrahmachdrl 
Prajdpatik | Prajdpatir vi rdjati virdd, Indro 'blmvad vaSi ( 17. Brah- 
macharyena tapaad rdjd rdah(ram vipirakahati | dehdryo brahmacharyena 
brahmaehdrinam iehhate | 18. Brahmachanjena kanyd yuvdnam vindate 
patirtf I anadodn bramaeharyena aavo ghdaaM jiglahati | 19. Brakmaeha- 
ryena tapasd devdk mrityum apdghnata | Indro ha brahmacharyena deve- 
bh'yak avar dbharat \ 20. Oahadhayo Ihutabhavyam ahordtre vanaapatik | 
aamvataarak aaha ritubhia te jdtdk brahmachdrinak | 21. Pdrthivdk 
divyuk pakavak dranydk grdmyds eha ye \ apakahdk pakahinaS cha ye te 
jdtdh brahmachdrinak | 22. Ppiihak aarve prdjdpatydh prdndn dimaau 
bihhrati [ tdn aarvdn brahma rakahati brahmacharini dhhritam .... 26. 
Tdni kalpayad hrahmachdrl aalilaaya prislifhe iapo ’tiah{hat tapyamdnak 
aamudre | 

'' “ The Brahmecharin -works, quickening both worlds. The gods are 

joyful in him. He has established the earth and the sky. He satis¬ 
fies his acharya (religious teacher) by tapas. 2. The Fathers, the 
heavenly hosts, all the gods separately, follow after,him, with the 6333 
Oandharvas. He satisfies all the gods by tapas. 3. The acharya, adopt- 
' ing hinf' as a disqiple, makes him a Brahmachariu even in the womb. 
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and supports* him in the belly for three nights. "When he is liom the. 
gods assemble t9 see him. 4. This piece of fuel ft the earth (cRmpare 
Terse 9), the second is the sky, and he satisfies the air with^el.“* 
The brahmaoharin satisfies the Tiorlds with fu«l, with tf girdle, with 
exertion, with tapas. 5. Born before Brahma, the Brahmaoharin arose 
through tapas, clothed with heat. From him was produced limne 
knowledge (brahmana), the highest BraBma,™ and all the gods, 
together with immortality. 6. The Brajimacharin advances, lighted 
up by fuel, clothed in a black antelope’s skin, consecrated, long-^eardod. 
He moves straightway from the eastern to the northern ocean, Com¬ 
pressing the worlds, and again expanding them. 7. The Brahmacharin, 
generating divine science, the waters, the world, Prajapati, Paramesh- 
thin, Viraj, having become an embryo in the womb of immortality, 
having become Indra, crushed the Asuras. 8. The Acharya has con-' 
structed both these spiiercs, broad .and deep, tho earth and th(? sky. 
The Brahmacharin preserves them fey tapas. In him tho gods are 
joyful. 9. It was the Brahmacharin who first produced this broad 
earth and the sky as on alms. Making them two pieces of fuel (com¬ 
pare verse 4), ho worships. In them all creatures are contained. 10. 
The two receptacles of divine knowledge are secretly deposited, the one 
on this side, the other beyond th||fourface of the sky. The Brahma*, 
eharin guards them by tapas. Wise, he appropriates that divine 
knowledge as -his exclusive portion .... 16. The Brahmacharin is the 
Acharya, the Brahmacharin is Prajapati; Prajapati shines rijati ); 
the shining (Viraj) became Indra, the powerfuL 17. Through sSf- 
restraint and tapas a king protects his douunions. Through self- 
restraint an Acharya seeks after a Brahmacharin. 18. By self-restraint 
a damsel obtains a young man as her husband. By self-restraint an 
ox and a horse seek to gain fodder. 19. By self-restraint and tapas 
the gods destroyed death. By self-restraint Indra acquired heaven 

See Aavaluyana’s Grihya Sutras, cd. Slenzler, pp. 12 ff., wfeere the initiation of 
the Brahmacharin, or religious student, is described. Part of the ceremojijr is that ho 
throws fuel {mmidh) on the fire, which he invokes with texts. This ntual is pro¬ 
bably alluded to in the hymn brfore ns. The Brahmacharin is also mentioned in 
ll,V. X. 109, 6, where jio said to be one member of tho gods (fa JmanSiit iAaaatt 
eham migam\. 

Tho words Irahm jycsJitham, employed in A.y. x. 7, 32 fif., and x. 8yl, appear i 
to designate a pei'sonal being (see above). The sarao may bo the case hcra 

20 
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.from [A" for] the gods. 20. Plants, whatever has been, whatever shall 
be, day and night, tiees, the year, with the seasons, •have been pro- 
dneed fro^ the Brahmacharin. 21* Terrestrial ajad celestial beings, 
beasts, both wild and tame, creature* without wings and winged, have 
been produced from the Brahmacharin. 22. All creatures which have 
sprung from Prajapati have breath separately in themselves; aU of 
these are preserved by divine knowledge {brahma), which is produced 
in the Brahmacharin .... 2$. These things the Brahmacharin formed; 
on the Biu^ace of the water he stood performing tapas in the sea.” 

Tlie Taitt. Br. iii. 10, 11, 3, teUs a story illustrative of the great 
virtue ascribed to brahmacharyya, or religious self-restraint:— 

Bha/rad^ajo ha trihhir]ayurlMr Irahmacharyam mdsa \ tamhajlrniik 
alhaviraSi sayanam Indral^ upavrajya uvaeha “ Bharadvaja yat te 
“ chalurtham ayur dddyam him etena huryah” iti | “brahmaeharyam 
eva »,.ma ehareyam ” iti ha uvaeha | ta0t ha giriripdn emjnatan iva 
darSayanchakdra | tethdih ha ekaikasmad «iu»h{im, ddade | sa ha uvdeha 
“ Bhairadmdja ” ity dmantrya “ ved&h vai ete | anantdh vai veddk | etad 
vai etaia tribhir dyurbhir anvavoehathdh | atha te iiarad ananiiktam eva | 
eht imam viddhi | ayam vai aarvavidyd ” iti I 

“ Bharadvaja practised brahmacharyya during tnree lives. Indra, 
approaching him when he was lying decayed and old, said: ‘ Bharad¬ 
vaja, if I give thee a fourth life, what wilt thou do with it?’ 
He answered: ‘ I will use it only to practise brahmacharyya.’ He 
showed him three objects, as it were unknown, in the shape of moun¬ 
tains. Froh? each of these he took a handful. He said, addressing 
him : ‘ Bharadvaja, these are the Vedas; the Vedas are infinite. This 
is what thou hast recited during these three lives. But other things 
have remained undeclared by thee. How learn this (Agni Savitra), 
This is universal knowledge.’ ” 

(16) Kama. 

' TVe have already seen above, that in E.V. x. 129, 4, desire is said 
to have b^n the first movement that arose in the One after it had 
come into life through the power of fervour or abstraction. This 
Hama, or desire, not of sexual enjoyment, but of good in general, is 
celebrated in the followipg curious hymn (A.V. ix. 2) as a great power 

/»• Compare A.V. x. 7, 38, quoted above. 
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elkperior to, all the gods; .and is snpplicated ihr deliverailbe froig, 
enemies. Desire, as the first step towards its o\an fulfilment, must be 
considered as herp identified with successful desire, or/vi^« some 
deity regarded as the inspirer apd accompliah$r of the wishes of his 
votaries:— 

1. Sapatna-hanam pishabhatn ghritena Kavum Uk>hS,mi 4tmisM 
Bjyma | rUchaih tapatnUn mama padaya i^am abhuhftUo mahatd vlr~ 
yena [ 2. Yai me manaso na priyam na jehalishusho yan me babhasii^^ 
nalhinandati \ tad dushaluiapynam praiimuneMmi eapatne Kumafft etutvH 
ud aham bhideyam j 3. Bushshapnyam Kama durifam cha Kamaapra- 

™ In A.y. iii. 29, 7, some light is thrown upon the process by which Kama 
came to he regarded as a deity. We there read: “ Who hath given'this, and to 
whomf Kama has given it to Kama (t.e. the inspirer, nr fulfiUer, of desire, 
given it to desire). Kama is the giver (t.c. the inspir" or ftilflllcr, of desire) ^ 
Kama is the rccciier. Kama has entered into the ocean. Through Kama I*rcccive 
thee, Kama, this is Oiine {/cah idaiHi kasmai adat kemah hdmaya addt ] kdmo data 
kamah pratigrahUd katnak samudram d vivfSa ( kdmeua tvd praiigrihndmi kdma etat 
U). This verso is, I find, quoted by Jlr. Colebrooke, Mis. Ess. i. 210, as a text 
forming part of the Indian marriage ritual. See also Taitt. Br. ii. 2, 5, Of. The 
allusion hero made to Kama entering the ocean recalls the fact that Agni is often said 
to be produced fioin or exist in the waters (R.V. x. 2, 7; x. 61, 3 ; x. 91, 6; A.V. 
i. 33, 1; iii. 21, 1). And in A.Y. iii, 21, 4, Kama is distinctly identified with Agni; 
“ The god (Agni), who is omnivorous, whom they call Kama, whom they call the 
giver and the receiver, who is wise, strong, pre-eminent, unconquerable;—to these 
Agnis let this oblation be otfered” ipo devo vievdd yam « kdmam aliur yam ddtaram 
pratigrthmnlam d/mk | go dkirah s'akrak parihhur addhhyas tethyo agnibhyf hutam 
Mtv etat). See also S.V. ii. 1060 (=A.V. vi. 36, 3; Vaj. Sanh. xii. 117) 
priyeahu dUdmasu kdmo bhutasya bkavyasya | samrdd eko virdjati 1“ Agm,'Sjtma, 
the one monarch of things past and future, shines in his dear abodes.” See also Taitt. 
Sanh. ii. 2, 3,1. Agnaye Sdmdya “To Agni Kama, etc.” See also the passages 
cited by Professor Weber, Ind. Stud. v. 220, f. In some parts of the hymn before 
us, (A.V. ix. 2) the same identification of Kama with Agni appeare to be made. 
Thus in v. 1, Kama, and in v. 8, Kama and other gods, are said to \jg worshipped 
with butter, an oblation especially appropriate to Agni. In vv. 4 and 9, Agni is 
called upon to bum the dwellings of the worshipper's enemies, whom Kama had just 
been besought to destroy. Again, in v. 20, the auspicious bodies, or manifestations 
{tanvak) of Kama are referred to just as those of Agni are in other hymns (os R.V. 
X. 16, 4: A.V. xviii. 4, 10; comp. Vaj. S. xvi. 2). On the pther hand, however, 
Agni is specified separately from Kama in v. 6; and in v. 24, Kama is represented as 
snperior to Agni, os well as to Vata, Surya, and Chandramas (the moon). In v. 9, 
Indra and Agni are mentioned along with Kama, though the verb with which these 
gods ore connected is in the dual. But although in these verses A^i and KOma an 
distinguished from each other, Kama may be there lotted upon as a superior form of 
the other deity. 

sss Compare Messrs, BiShilingk and Roth’s Lexicon, t.v, bhat. 
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^attain 'knagaldm avartim | ugrah lidna^ prati mmcha tatmm go ama- 
hhgam< amhnranS eMMUdt \ 4. Nudama Kama prhnudasm K&ma 
avarUirp ^t(u mama ye eapatna^ | teshdm nuUdndpt adhamd tamdmn 
Agne vdetdni nirdaha ^mn | 5. Sd Kama duhitd dhemr uehycUe ydm 
dhur Vdeham hwayo Virdjam \ tayd sapatndn pari vrindhi ye mama 
pari etidn prdmk paiavo jivanafh vrinaktu ] 7. ViSve devdh mama 

ndtham bhavantu earve devh^ havam d yantu me imam | 8. Idam ajyad 
ghpitav^ jushdndh Kdma-jyesh{hdh iha mddayadhvam [ krinvanto mahyam 
aeapaiuam eva ( 9. Indragnt Kama saraiham hi bhutvd nlehaih sapatndn 
mama padaydthah {teshdm panndndm adhamd iamdmsi Agne vdsldni anu 
nirdaha imam \ 10. Jahi team Kdma mama ye eapatndh andha tamdihsi ava 
pddayoindn | nirindriyu^ arasdh santa sarve md tejJvishuh katamdeh chand- 
hah I 11. Avadhlt Kamo mama ye sapatndh urum hkam akarad mahyam 
' edhatum \ mahyaih nMumtdm pradisai ekatasro mahyam shad urvir ghritam 
d vahsntu \ 12. Te adhardnehah pra plavantdih chhinnd naur iva handha- 
ndt I na sdyaka-pranultdndm puyar asti nhatianam | .... 16. Yat te 
Kdma karma trivarutham udlhu brahma varma vitatam anatiryddhyaih 
kritam | tena sapatndn —| 17. Yena devdh asurdn prdntidanta yenmdro 
dttsyun adhamam tamo nindya | tena team Kdma mama ye sapatnds tun 
asmdl lokdt pra nudasva duram \ 19. Kamo jafne prathamo nainarh 
devdh dpuh, pitaro na martydh | tatas team asi jydydn vikvahd mahums 
tasmai te Kdma namali it krinomi \ 20. Ydvatl dydvd-prithivi varimnd 
^dvad,dpah sishyadur ydvad Agnik \ tatah —| 21. Ydvatir disah pra- 
diko vishucMr ydvatir dkdh ahhichakshandh divah \ tatah —I 22. Ydvatir 
Ihpzngdh ja&iatf kururavo ydvatir vaghdh vrikshasarpyo labhuvuh | 
tatah —1 23. Jydydn nimhhato 'shi tishjhatojydydn samudrud asi Kdma 
Manyo —| 24. Na vai Vdtak chana Kdmam dpnoti ndgnih sdryo nota 
ehandramdh | tatah —| 25. Yds te kivds tanvah Kdma lhadrdh ydbhih 
satyam bhmati yad vrinlshe | tdbhis tvam asmdn abhisamvikasva anyatra 
pdplr apa vekaya dhiyah | 

“ 1. "With oblations of butter I worship Kama, “• the mighty slayer 
of enemies. Do thou, when lauded, beat down my foes by thy great 
might. 2. .The sleeplessness which is displeasing to my mind and eye, 

«»9 In the Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 8, 8, S'raddhu, or faith, is said to be the mother of 
Bfima {iraddfinnl'kdmmya mdtaram). This, however, the commentator explains as 
Bi^^i^ying merely that she is the means of obtaining all desired rewards, since no 
^action takre place unless men have faith (so iyam ichha viivaia-vyatire/cena Uasynpi 
vyavaharaiya abhavadp' Kdmasya mdtarem" kdmyam6naphalaiya ulpaiiikam). 
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^oh harasses and does n«t delight me, that deeplessness Jrtet loosp 
upon my enenfy. Having praised Kama, may Prend him. 3? Kama, 
do thou, a fierce lord, let loose sleeplessness, misfortune, ^ild[)eSBness, 
homelessness, and want, upon hip who design^us evil. 4. Send them 
away, Kama, drive them away; may they fall into misery, those who 
are my enemies. When they have been hurled into the nethermost 
darkness, do thou, Agni, bum up their d'frellings. 5. That daughter 
of thine, Kama, is named the Cow, whijh sages call Vaoh Viraj. By 
her drive away my enemies. May breath, cattle, life, forsake them. 
.... 7. May all the gods be my defence; may all the g(^s attend 
upon this my invocation. 8. Ye [gods], of whom Kama is the highest, 
accepting this oblation of butter, be joyful in this place, grajjting me 
deliverance from my enemies. 9. Indra, Agni, and Kama, mounted 
on the same chariot, hurl ye down my foes; when they have fallmr 
into the nethermost darkness, do thou, Agni, bum up their dwellings. 
10. Kama, slay my enemies; castjihem down into thick (literally, 
blind) darkness. Let them all become destitute of power and vigour, 
and not Uve a single day. 11. Kama has slain my enemies, has made 
for me wide room and prosperity. May the four regions bow down 
to me, and the six worlds bring fatness. 12 (=A.V. iii. 6, 7). Let 
them (my enemies) float downwards like a boat severed from its 
moorings. There is no return for those who have been put to flight 
by our arrows .... 16. With that triple and effectual protection of 
thine, o Kama, that speU {hrahma), which has been extended [in front 
of us as] armour, and made impenetrable, do thou drive flway, etoT (as 
in V. 5). 17. Do thou, Kama, drive my enemies far from this world 

by that [same weapon, or amulet] wherewith the gods repelled the 
Asuras, and Indra hurled the Dasyus into the nethermost^darkness.™ 
(Terse 18 is nearly a repetition of verso 17.) 19. Kama was bom the 

In A.V. viii. 6, 3, mention is made of a jewel or amulet, “by which Indra slew 
Trittra, oreroame the Asuras, and conquered heaven and earth, and the four regions” 
{anenmdro manina Vfittram aharm anenmurUn parabhSvaya^ manhhJ). And in 
A.V. viii. 8, 6 S. we are told of another instrument of offence belongmg to Indra, in 
addition to the thunderbolt, arrows, and hook, described in the S v, (see above, 
p. 87 f.) vis., a net 6. “ The air was his net; and the great regions the rods for 
extending the net Enclosing within it the host of the Dasyus, S'atra overwhelmed 
it. 7. Great is the net of thee who art great, 0 heroic Indra! . . . , 'Within it 
enclosing them, S'akra slew a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, a bunded millions^ 
of Dasyus, with his army." 
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Swt. IWm neither gods, nor Fathers, nor men, have equalled. TBou 
art suferior to thesi, and for ever great. To thee,''K4ma, I offer 
rever4npe. ^80. Wide as are the heaven and earthr in extent; far as 
the -waters have swejA; far as Agni [has blazed];—then art yet 
snperior to these (as in verse 19). 21. Great as are the regions and 

the several intermediate regions, the celestial tracts, and the vistas of 
the sky,—thou art yet suparior, etc. 22. As many bees, bats, reptiles, 
vaghas (?), and tree-serpents ,as there are, thou art yet superior, etc. 
23. Thou art superior to all that winks, or stands,—superior to the 
sea, d Kama, Manyu. Thou art superior, etc. 24. Even Vata (the 
Wind) does not vie with Kama, nor does Agni, nor Surya, nor Chand- 
ramas (the Moon). Thou art snperior, etc. 25. With thoso auspicious 
and gracious forms of thine, o Kama, through which that which thou 
•dioosest becomes real,—with them do thou enter into us, and send 
malevolent thoughts away somewhere else.” 

A.V. six. 52, is another hymn addressed to the same deity. 

It is well known that Greek mythology connected Eros, the god of 
love, with the creation of the universe, somewhat iir the same way as 
Kama is associated with it in E.V. x. 129, 4 (see above, p. 357). 
Thus Plato says in the Symposium (sec. 6): 

roi/i]? yap "Epatrot Sut ’eurlv Svre "Sjyovrat 'lor’ ovSepdi ovre 
iSidrrov oirre ttoititov, dAX’ 'HirioBoi irp&rov (frrja-l yevkadat, 

“ avrap hreira 

7 «>’ evpv<TT€pvo<;, travTav eSos dor^aXe? met, 

’vS’''Epo<s.’' 

^Tjoi perk TO rovreo yevetrffat, yrjv re Kal ’’Epayra. 

IlappeviSr)'! ie rrjv ykvea-iv Xeyet, “ irpcoTtarov fih> "Epena $emv 
fLfjTuraTO rravrtov.” 'HertoS^ Sk Kcd ’AKOVcriKeoK ofioTwyet, ovra 
•iro\Ka')(p6€v opeiKoyetrat 6 "Epco^ ev Tots irpea-^vrarovs iivai, 

^ " Eros neither had any parents, nor is he said by any unlearned man 

or by any poet to have had any. But Hesiod declares that chaos first 
arose, and Hhen the broad-bosomed earth, ever the firm abode of all 
things, and Eros.’ He says that, after chaos, these two things were 
produced, the earth and Eros. Parmenides, too, speaks thus of the 
creation, ' He devised Etoe the first of all the gods.’ And Acnsilaas 
also agreed with pesiod. From so many quarters is Eros adnutted to 
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l^Ssne of tJie oldest deitieiv” article Eros in DySmith’a 

Dictionary of Cl^reek and Roman BiograpRy an4 Mythology, %nd the 
authorities there referred to.) ' 

In another hymn of the A.V. ^iii. 25), Eam^ like the Eros of the 
Greeks, and Cupid of the Latins, is described as the god of sexual love. 
The commencement of it is as follows: . 

UUudat tv& uUudatu mS dkpihai^ iat/ani iv» | tVAu$ K&matya yS. 
hhlmA tayd, vidhyami tvS hridi | 2. Adhlpar^m Kama-ialyS.m ishuffi 
utnkdlpa-kulmal&m | tain susmnaidm krdv& Komo vidhyatn ns, hfidi | 
3. la phhanaih iothayati Ksmasyeshilf smannaia | . taya viMiySm 

ivS hridi | 

“1. May the disquieter disquiet thee. Do not rest upo n tiig bed. 
With the terrible arrow of Kama I pierce thee in the heart.* 2. May 
Kama, having well directed the arrow which is winged with^paftt,, 
barbed with longing, and has desire for its shaft, pierce thee in the 
heart. 3. With the well-aimed arr^w of Kama, which dries up the 
spleen, .... I pierce thee in the heart.” 

(17) Kala, or Time. 

■ In the next two remarkable hymns we find an altogether new doc¬ 
trine, as Time is there described as the source and ruler of all things:— 

A.V. xix. 53 ;1. Kulo aho vahati saptarasmih sahasrahho ajaro 
Ihuriretsh | tarn S rohanti kavayo oipasehitas tasya ehairS Ihwanani 
viha I 2. Sapta ehahrS vahati Kslalf osha saptueya nalhir amritaik n« 
aJcshah | sa ima vUvS ihuvanani arvaii Kslah sa lyat*prathamo nu 
devah I 3. Tsrnah kmnhho adhi KsU ahitaa tadi mi paiyama hahudhS 
nu santam [ sa ima viha Ihuvanani pratyaTi Kulam tarn Shuh parame 
vyoman | 4. Sa eva sam bhuvanSni Shharat sa eva satt\, IhuvanSni 
paryait | pits sarm ahhavat putra^ eshSih tasmad vai nanyat parram a»ti 
Ujah I 5. Kah 'mum divam ajanayat Ksla^ imSh ppitMvlr uta | Kulena 
hhstmn lhavyaih cha ishitafh ha vi tishfhate | 6. JSjSlo hhsmim asrijata^ 
Kah tapaii sHryah | JSfo ha visva Ihstani Ksh chakshw vi paiyati | 
7. Ksle tnanah Kale pranah Kale nSma samsMtam | Koiena tarvS^ 

This hymn is translated hy'Professor Wohor in his Indische Studicn, t. 224 ff., 
from whose version I4iave derived assistance. 

A great deal is said ahont the potency of Esia, or Time, in the S’anti-parTa of 
the Mahabhirata, w. 8106, 8112, 8125 ff., 8139-8144, 8758, 9877 f., lOttiO, • 
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^mndatfl^ Agatena fraj5.\ imah, | 8. K&lg tapah KS.lt Jyt^kfham JBRl* 
Braknv. itmSldtam \tKalo ha tarvatyekaro yak pita "eU PrajSpaU^ | 
9. Ttaeshih^ tena jatam tad u tamih pratish(hitam | KSlo ha Brahma 
IhStvS lihharti Paravmhthinam \ 10- Kulak prajah a»rijata Kaio agre 
PrajOpalim | Svayamihult Kasyapal Kalat tapah Kulad ajuyata | 

“ l^Time carries [us] forward, a steed, with seven rays, a thousand 
eyes, undecaying, full of lojundity. On him intelligent sages mount; 
hia wheels are all the worlds. 2. This Time moves on seven wheels ; 
he has teven naVes; immortality is his axle. He is at present all 
thesd worlds. Tiiiie hastens onward, the first god. 3. A full jar is 
contained in Time. We behold him existing in many forms. He is all 
these j^^flds in the future. They call him Time in the highest heaven. 

4. It is he who drew forth the worlds, and encompassed them. Being 
._fub fa.her, he became their son. There is no other power superior to him. 

5. Time generated the sky and these earths. Set in motion by Time, 
the past and the future subsist. ^6. Time ci’cated the earth; by Time 
the sun bums; through Time all beings [exist]; through Time the eye 
sees. 7. Mind, breath, name, are embraced in Time. All these crea¬ 
tures rejoice when Time arrives. 8. In Time rigorous abstraction, in 
Time the highest, in Time divine knowledge, is comprehended. Tiijio 
is lord of all things, he who was the father of Prajapati. 9. That 
[universe] has been set in motion by him, produced by him, and is 
supported on him. Time, becoming divine energy, supports Paramesh- 
thin. 10, Time produced creatures; Time in the beginning [formed] 
Prdjdpati. The self-bom’® Kasyapa sprang from Time, and from 
Time [sprang] rigorous abstraction (tapas).” 

A.T. xix. 54, I. Kslad apah samalhavan Kulad Irahma tapo diiah \ 
Kshnodeti Ssryo Kale ni visate punah | 2. Kalena vutah pavate Kahna 

The word which I have rendered “sclf-bom” is amyambhu. This term must 
in certain oases be rendered by “eelf-exiatent,” as in Mann i. 6-11, where it is 
applied to the undeveloped primeval Deity, the creator of Brahma. In other places, 
‘nowever, Brahma himself, the derived creator, is called avayambhu, as in M. Bh. 
S'antip. y. 7669, though he had previously (in v. 7530) been declared to have been 
bom in a lofUs sprung from the navel of Sankarshann, the first-bom offspring 
(v. 7627) of Vishnu. The same epithet is applied to Brahma in the Bhag. Pur. 
iir. 8, 16. But in feet, Svayambhu is well known to be one of the synonyms of 
Brahms, though that god is nowhere represented as an underivdS, self-existent being. 
This word must therefore be regarded as not necessarily meaning anything more than 
one who eotpes into existence in ah extraordinary and supernaturid manner. 
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mah\ I Dyaur mahi KS,h S-hitS, | 8. K&h ha hhatarn h^vyairi 
eha mantro ajamyat purS | Kalad fiohah emtah^van yaju^ Kslud 
aj&yata | 4. KoXe yajnaih mmaircufan devebhyo hkagam aJcshi^am \ file 
gandharvapsarasah Kiih lohuh pratishthita}^ | 5. Kale ’yam angirdh 
diva aiharvd chadhi tishthataff j i^ih cha lokam paramam eha lokam 
punydM cha lokun vidhyitia cha punyuli \ 6. Sarv&n lokan ah\ijitya 
brahmana Kulah ta lyate paramo nu devah | i • 

“ 1. From Time the waters were produced, together with divine 
knowledge, tapas, and the regions. Through Time liie sun rises and 
again sets. 2. Through Time the wind blows ; through tim^ the 
earth is vast. The great sky is embraced in Time. 3. Through Time 
the hymn formerly produced both the past and the futur e^ .g jmaa 
Time sprang the Eik verses. The Yajus was produced from Time. 4. 
Through Time they created the sacrifice, an imperishable portiqj^fw 
the gods. On Time the Gandharvas and Apsarascs, on Timg the 
worlds are supported. 5, 6. Through Time this Angiras and Athar- 
van rule over the sky. Having throi^ divine knowledge conquered 
both this world, and the highest world, and the holy worlds, and 
the holy ordinances, yea aU worlds. Time moves onward as the 
BUjji'eme god.” 

Bohita is identified with Kala, A.V. xiii. 2, 39. 

The conception of Kala in these hymns is one which, if taken in its 
unmodified shape, would have been esteemed heretical in later times.®'* 
Thus, among the several forms of speculation which are mentioned at 
the commencement of the S'veta^vatara Upanishod, for thchpurpose,>no 
doubt, of being condemned as erroneous, is one which regards Kala, or 
Time, as the origin of all things. The line in which the^ different 
systems are mentioned is as follows: kdlah svabhavo niyatir yadfichhS 
bhntani yonih pwruahak. It is the verse referred to in the* following 
note of Professor Wilson, in vol. i. p. 19 of his Vishnu Purana (Dr. Hall’s 
ed.): “The commentator on the Moksha Dharma (a part of the SBnti- 

parva of the M. Bh.) cites a passage from the Vedas, which he under-' 

• 

The M. Bh., however, Acyn^usasa-parva, verses 61-66, makes Mfityu, or 
death, declare that all nature, all creatures, the world itsell^ all aotions, cessation^ 
and changes, derive thdlr essential character ilroin Time, while the gods themselves, 
including Vishnu, are, time after time, create and destroyed by the same power {aatve 
haUna vfi^yanU hriycmif cAa p\mah pmalj), * 
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fltand^to allude to the different theories of the cause of^creatiOE.i^«iiea 
follows the line jogt quoted); time, inherent naturf), consequence of 
actg, selfi|rill, elementary atoms, matter and spirit, asserted sererally 
hy th'e as^logers, the Buddhists, the Mlmansakas, the logicmns, the 
Sankhyas, and the Vedantins.” ““ ^ 

T^e Maitrl TJpanishad also celebrates £§10, Ti. 14 f., declaring that 
the sun is its source (turyo yoni^ kalatya). We find there the follow¬ 
ing verse: kdlat sravanti hhutS-ni k&l&d vriddhim prayanti eha | Mh 
eJtdataih niyacKianti Mh 'murtir amUrtiman ] “By Time creatures 
waste, by Time they increase; in Time they set: Time is a formless 
form.”' The writer proceeds : Dve viva Brakmano ripe Kalai eha 
'odiilaS pha I atha yah prog Adityit so 'Mlo atha yah Adityi- 

dyah sd Kalah taMlah, \ “ There are two forms of Brahma, Time and 
^ f^-No-iime. That which is before the sun is No-time, devoid of parts; 
and .that which is subsequent to the sun is Time, with parts.” 

Manu (i. 34) declares Kola ^Time) to have been one of the things 
created by Brahma. But though not admitted as itself the origin of all 
things, £ala is, nevertheless, recognized by the author of the Vishnu 
Furana as one of the forms of the Supreme Being. See pp. 18, 19, and 
25, of Dr. Hall’s edition of Wilson’s Vishnu Furana, and the no(^ in 
p. 19, ahoady referred to, where Frofessor Wilson says, “ Time is not 
usually enumerated in the Furanas as an element of the ‘first cause; ’ 
bat the Fadma Furana and the Bhagavata agree with the Vishgu in 
including it. It appears to have been regarded, at an earlier date, as 
an- indepeo/lent cause.” See the Bhag. Fur. iii. 6, 34-87; iii. 8, 
11 ff.; iii. 10, 10-13; iii. 11, 1 ff.; iii. 12, 1 ff. We thus find the 
authors of the Furanas interweaving with their own cosmogonies all 
the older elements of speculation which they discovered in the Vedas; 
and, by blending heretical materials with others which were more 
orthodox, contriving to neutralize the heterodoxy of the former. 

(18) General remarhs on the preceding paeeages. 

A few general observations are suggested by a consideration of the 
principal pa^ges which have been quoted in this section. 

4 

WM abo/* &dda Prof. WilsoQ) one of tiie fint generated agents in 
creation, i according to the Orphic theogony.” 
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i&'’¥he con«eption8 of the gedhead expressed in these texts |ge of a 
wavering and -unfletermined ohaiaoter. It is clear Siat Ihe autho* had 
not attained to a distinct and logical comprehension of the/chara»ter- 
istics which they ascribed to the ^jbjects of theit adoration. On the 
one hand, the attributes of infinity, omnipotence, omnipresence, are 
ascribed to different beings, or to the same being under the varions 
names of Pumsha, Skambha, Brahma, Hjrdnyagarbha, etc. (B.V. x. 
90, 1 ff.; X. 121, 1 ff. A.V. x. 7, 10, 13,^31-33; x. 8, 1). And yet 
in other places these same qualities are represented as subject limi¬ 
tations, and these divine beings themselves are said td expand by ibod, 
to be produced from other beings (as Purusha from Viraj), to be sacri¬ 
ficed, to bS produced from tapas, or to perform tapas (E.V. x. "*> 
7. A.V. X. 2, 12ff., 26; X. 7, 31, 3fi, 38). 

II. In these passages divine power is variously conceived, someeiindF 
as the property of one supreme person, as Purusha, Skambha, etc.; 
while in other places it is attached (111 to some abstraction, as Kama 
(Desire), Kala (Time), or (2) to some personification of energies re¬ 
siding in living beings, as Prana (Life or Breath), or (3) of the 
materials (Uchhishta) or the implements (juhu, upabhrit, etc.) of sacri¬ 
fice, or is ascribed (4) to the vehicles of adoration, to hymns and 
metres, such as the Viraj, which is said (A.V. viii. 10 1) to have been 
identical with the world, or (5) to the guardian of sacred science, and 
future minister of religious rites, the Brahmacharin. It need occasion 
no surprise that the young priest should be regarded as invested with 
such transcendent attributes, when oven the sacrifices wKch he Wis 
being trained to celebrate, the hymns and metres in which he i nvoked 
the gods, and the very sacrificial vessels ho handled were conceived'fti 
possess a supernatural potency. 

"We find here a singular variety in the elements of thought and feel¬ 
ing which have concurred to give birth to this crude congeries of ideas, 
in which the real centre of divine power is obscured, while a multitude 
of inferior objects are magnified into unreal proportiqps, and invested 
with a fictitious sanctity. But these extraordinary representations reveal 
to us in the Indians of thp Vedio age a conception of the universe 
which was at once (a) mystical or sacramental, (J) polythtJistio, and («)• 
pantheistic; («) everything connected with rdigious rites being im¬ 
agined to have in it a spiritual as weU as a physical potency^ (i) aU 
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parts nature being separately regarded as invested with’^^ine 
power; and yet (o)»a8 constituent parts of one great Whole. 


(19) Whether polytheism or monotieiem was the earliest form of the 
Aryan religion: opinions of Messrs. Pictet, Pfieiierer, Scherer, 
Mcville, and Moth on this sulfect. 

I shall add sejme remarks on the relation of the Vedio polytheism to 
the earlier religion, which we may suppose to have prevailed among 
the primitive Aryans. 

^ M. Adolphe Pictet, in his work “ Les Originos Indo-Europeennes,” 
v&.’K-^,', has lately discussed the question whethef that religion was 
^frem the first a polytheism, embracing the principal powers of nature, 
as comparative philology shows it to have been about the time of the 
sepaiution of the different branches of the race, or whether it had been 
originally monotheistic. • 

He thinks that as a polytheism, such as wo find existing at the 
dawn of Aryan history, could only have been developed gradually, it 
must have been preceded by a more simple system (p. 651). This 
inference he supports by the remark that the names of most of the gods 
in the Aryan mythology correspond with those of the great objects of 
nature, designated by some of their most characteristic attributes. 
But as these natural objects have derived their appellations from their 
physical qualities alone, they could not originally, at the time when 
they received their names, have boon regarded as divinities. If nature- 
wp^lsir prevailed among the Aryans from the commencement, 
some trace of this fact must have been preserved in their language, 
which, hffwever, manifests nothing but the most complete realism 
as regards the epithets applied to natural phenomena. As it thus 
appears that the great objects of nature could not have been regarded 
as divine at the time when the language was formed, the Aryans could 
not originally have been polytheistic. It is not, however, to be 
imagined that a race so highly gifted should, even at this early period, 
have been destitute of all religions sentiments and beliefs. But if not 
polytheists, they must have been monotheists. This conclusion M. 
Pictet corroborates by feferring to the most ancient names of the deity, 
such as, Deva,/M., which he regards as in their origin unconnected 
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wit£ ii^tural objects or phenomena. This primitiTe monotheisn^of the 
Aryans he snppifees to have arisen from the ndhessity which* they 
instinctively felt to r< 4 fcr the production of the world to one fitst Qattse, 
which they would naturally place^not on eartl^ their own familiar 
abode, but in the mysterious and inaccessible heavens. This supreme 
being would thus be called Hem, or the celestial; and as the hSaven 
which he inhabited was one, so would Ho hifciself also be conceived of 
as an Unity. This primitive monotheisn^ however, could not have 
been very clearly defined, but must have remained a vague, obscure, 
and rudimentary conception. It would not otherwise t)e easy to under¬ 
stand how it shoulu have degenerated into polytheism. But as the 
idea of God remained veiled in this mysterious obscurity, it%hRftB,me' 
necessary for the worshippers to seek for some divinities intermediate 
between Him and themselves, through whom they might appibach 
Him; and to explain the multiplicity of phenomena (which they I^ere 
not as yet sufficiently enlightened to darive from the uniform action of 
one central will), by regarding them as regulated by a plurality of 
divine agents. At first, however, the polytheism would bo simple, 
and the subordinate deities composing the pantheon would be con¬ 
sidered as the ministers of the one supreme deity. Such may have 
been tlio state of things when the different branches of the Aryans 
separated. The polytheistic idea, however, when once it had begun to 
work, would tend constantly to multiply the number of divinities, as 
we see it has already done in the Vedic age. So great, however, is 
the power exercised over the human mind by the princii)ft of unityj 
that the idea of one Supreme Being, though obscured, is ne ven lo^t. but 
is always breaking forth like a light from the clouds in which it is 
enveloped. The traces of monotheism which are found in,,the Big- 
veda may, perhaps, M. Pictet thinks, be reminiscences of the more 
tmeient religion described above, though the pantheistic ideas observ¬ 
able, whether in the myths or in the speculations of the same hymn- 
collection, are the results of a new tendency peculian to the Indian 
intellect. While, however, the Indians thus eventually fell into pan¬ 
theism, the Iranians had, at-un earlier period, embraced a reformed 
system, not dualistic, as is commonly supposed, but monotheistic; and ' 
the reUgious separation which then took plaee between the two tribes 
may have had its origin in a reaction of one section of the, nation 
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Bgain^ the growing polytheism, and a ?ecurrenoe to th« prineif^' of 
the old inonotheism}' of which the remembrance had nCt been altogether 
loaf (pp. ?08 If.). 

I scarcely think that M. Pictet’| theory regarding the character of 
the primitive religion of the Aryans is borne out by the arguments 
which he adduces in its support. 

1. It may be quite trufa that the complicated polytheism which we 
find in the hymns of the Kig-veda, or even the narrower system which 
we may suppose to have existed at the separation of the Indian and 
Iranian tribes, could only have been the slowly-developed product of 
many centuries; but this does not prove that a simpler form of nature- 
woNfiwpt embracing a plurality of gods, might not have existed among 
th#>- ancestors of these tribes from the beginning of their history. I can 
see^ reason for the conclusion that monotheism must necessarily have 
beeirthe starting point of the system. 

2. Again, the fact that»the g*eat objects of external nature, the sky, 
the earth, the sun, were designated in the oldest Aryan language by 
names descriptive merely of their physical characteristics, supposing it 
to be admitted, would not suffice to establish M. Pictet’s inference that 
no divine character was attributed to those objects at the time when 
they were named. Though we suppose that the sky {dyu or div) 
derived its appellation from its luminous appearance, the earth {pfithivi 
or mahl) from its breadth or vastness, and the sun {turya or savitri) from 
its brightness (Pictet, ii. 667) and fecundating power, it does not follow 
that, thougfi familiarly called by these names, they were not at the same 
time.ipowvd'si as living powers, invested with divine attributes. How 
strong soever may have been the religious feelings of the primitive 
Aryans, however lively their sense of the supernatural, and however 
forcibly we may therefore imagine them to have been impelled to deify 
the grand natural objects by which they were surrounded and over¬ 
awed, it is obvious that the physical impressions made by those objects 
on their senses would be yet more powerful (in proportion as they were 
more frequent and more obtrusive); and that consequently the sky, 
earth, sun, etc., even though regarded as deities, would naturally bo 

’'called by names denoting their external characteristics, rather than by 
other appellations descriptive of the divine attributes they were sup¬ 
posed to. poe^if 
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If t& etymslogioal argument of this* sort were to be oonsi^^d as 
settUng the question, we might is like manner insitt that, because the 
word Varuna means ./or is supposed to mean) the envelopet, it,niu8t 
therefore in the beginning have designated the sky alone (as the corres¬ 
ponding word oupavot afterwards did in Greek), and could not have 
been the name of a divinity. But this conclusion, however it”may 
appear to be confirmed by Greek usage, receives no support from the 
most ancient Indian literature, in which tjie word is never employed 
for sky. 

In such inquiries, moreover, it is unsafe to buUd Coo much on ety¬ 
mologies, many of which are in themselves extremely uncertain. 

1 will qliote some remarks bearing upon this subject from !^,&t.to' 
Pfleiderer’s book, “Die Religion, ihr Wesen und ihre Geschicht^];., 
ii. 45 If. (Leipzig, 1869), received while tliis work was passing thr./ngh 
the press: “We thus see that in this original form of piety” ^the 
conception of heaven and earth as th% priwipal divinities), “ there 
already exist general powers, to which the devout spirit is directed, 
powers which, in consequence of their relative infinitude, were well 
calculated to present and render comprehensible, to the childlike spirit, 
the idea of absolute infinity. It is on this account that purely moral 
emotions were possible in this original form of religion, and connected 
with that divine worship, although we are not, therefore, in any way 
led to assume that men had any thought of a divine being distinguished 
from heaven and earth, in the form, for instance, of a creative god, 
enthroned in the heavens. From the fact that, in our own case, the 
idea of a God can be only awakened and symbolized by, but n ffmsr..id enti- 
fied with, the visible infinity of heaven and earth, we can draw no 
condnsion as to the original period of humanity: for to the.childlike 
contemplation of the earliest races, the heaven and earth were not, what 
they are for us, for the educated understanding, a system of finite 
causes standing in a relation of orderly reciprocal action to each other; 
but living beings, endowed with soul, acting, after the manner of men, 
with knowledge and will, to whom consequently men could quite 
properly pray with the firm telief that they would be heard, and their 
wishes granted. Sqnh a primeval childlike nai'f prayer we find in the ^ 
Vedas; ‘ Father Heaven, gracious mother Earth, brother Fire, yo 
shining ones, have compassion on ua* (see above, p. 22, nqjb 32). 
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The i^heniaae prayed at a^till later time: ‘Rain, rain, (T^ear 
Zeus," down upon the cultivated lands and fields Of the Athenians,’ 
on ar^ich oMax Muller strikingly remarks that this prayer is clearly 
addressed to the (seasible atmospheric) sky, though the mere addi¬ 
tion of ‘dear’ in ‘0 dear Zeus,’ is sufficient to change the sky into 
a personal being. The same is the case with a primeval Chinese 
prayer: ‘ 0 blue Heaven, look down upon the proud, and have com¬ 
passion on the wretched.’ ,The contents of this prayer presuppose a 
spiritual being, which, however, is by the adjunct ‘blue’ easily iden¬ 
tified with the visible vault of heaven. Max Muller (Science of 
Language, ii. 413 ff.) here raises the question whether the identity of 
for heaven and for god is to be explained (1) bj/'supposing 
Jth?t the word at first merely expressed the conception of the sensible 
onj^ heaven, and that the appellative noun so fixed was transferred 
to the idea, which arose afterwards, of God, as a being enthroned in 
the highest heaven,' as on* of the possible names of this as yet name¬ 
less being; or (2) by supposing that the conception of heaven and that 
of God existed separately from the first in the human consciousness, 
and were only in consequence of their resemblance (the tertium com- 
parationis: clearness, elevation, infinity) both expressed by tho same 
word with the signification of shining. In both those modes of ex¬ 
planation tho relation between god and heaven appears to be considered 
in ajfushion too external, and too much resulting from reflection. We 
must therefere rather conceive it thus: Called into being by tho sen¬ 
suous impression of the shining, lofty, boundless heaven, tho sense of 
the DivitejiiBeing was stirred into activity in the human spirit, and 
whilst the imagination, which motdded speech, expressed that sensuous 
impression by the word heaven, it at the same time and in the same 
indivisible act expressed the devout movement of the spirit by the 
same word, as the name of the (highest) god. The distinction., which 
wo now make between these two things, and which is the mai£canse 
of the difficulty we experience in understanding mythology, Wd not 
begun to be made by the imagination of the earliest men, whffi when 
they pronounced the word ‘ heaven,’ applied it in thought to apving, 
animated, and active being, and when they uttered the word ‘ God,’ 
applied it to the visible, clear, blue heaven.” 

. 4 . On the suh’iot before us I will also quote some remarks by two 
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French writers. The first of these is M. Edmond Scherer, jn 
acute tbcolo^an and accomplished critic, wlfl}, in a re^ew of M. 
Pictet’s work, thi^s expresses himself;— 

“ M. Pictet distinguishes in the religion of the Aryans two elements, 
contrary in appearance, (1) a monotheism pure and elevated, which 
conceives the Deity as a being distinct from the world; (2^ a poly¬ 
theism resulting from the personification o/natural objects, and which, 
by attributing life to these objects, creates an entire mythology. This 
apparent contradiction M. Pictet explains by a "developfnent. He 
thinks the human mind must have proceeded frofii the simple* to the 
complex, from unity to diversity; that polytheism has arisen from the 
need of seeking other beings intermediate between the Sups^^njo^ifeing 
and man, and that it has thus been able to establish itself wjtJjgjit 
destroying altogether the fii'st or monotheistic idea. We rfre <h«s 
brought back to the problem with which M. Henan has deal* in his 
studies on the Semitic races, although with this difference, that M. 
Henan opposed the Semitic, as the genius of monotheism, to the Arya, 
as the genius of polj theism. Perhaps in both cases the difficulty 
aiises froni regarding as absolute an opposition which is merely 
relative. There never has been, and doubtless there never will be, 
cither a pure polytheism or a pure monotheism. Thus religions can 
only be defined or characterised by the predominance of the one of the 
two elements over the other j and their history consists less ;n suc¬ 
cessive phases, in their passing from one form to the otlicr, than in the 
coexistence and the struggle of two principles answerfag to two re¬ 
quirements of the human soul which are equally im^jejpons.”—fM4- 
^nges d’Histoire Ecligieuse, pp. 35 f.) 

PI On the same subject another distinguished theologian of the critical 
iWool, M. Albert Eeville, writes as follows in the “Eevue des Deux 
Soudes” (Feb., 1864, p. 721 f.) 

“If wv-had before us positive facts attesting that the march of the 
human mind has been such (as M. Pictet describes), we should oi5y 
have to surrender, and admit, contrary to all probability 4 priori, that 
man, while still sunk in ^e most profound ignorance, was better able 
to grasp religiot^ truths than he was at the epoch wfien he began* to 
reflect and to know. But have these facts any existence ? So long as* 
none can be alleged which have a demonstrative force, oug^ we njt Bo 

2*7 
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l^d to the hypothesis, confirmed by so toany analogies, o£ a gradVSf 
elevation religion (a* of all tho other spheres in whish the human 
mind inoves)nfrom the simplest elements to the most sublime concep¬ 
tions ? ” Again; “ It fs evident, and fully admitted by M, Pictet, 
that our ancestors were polytheists beiijre their separation ; but at that 
period this polytheism was not of yesterday. It had already had a 
history ; and it is a matter of course that, in the historical development 
of a polytheistic religion, there must have been, as it were, guesses, 
germs, prSsentiments of monotheism. From tho moment when a 
plurality of divine Beings is recognised, a community of divine nature 
between them all is also admitted. In this way arise such epithets as 
'luSHfcsjis^ ‘adorable,’ ‘living,’ ‘mighty,’ which in course «f time 
beepnm suWantives, like our word ‘ Dieu ’ itself. The sky, per- 
semSe^and become an object of adoration, speedily usurps the charac¬ 
teristics' of a supreme Deity, elevated above all others, and master of 
an irresistible weapon, the thunderbolt. Thus in most mythologies 
the sky is what it is in that of tho Greeks, tho Jupiter, the sovereign 
father of gods and men. In short, it is clear that the human mind, in 
proportion as it observes and reflects, rises more and more towards 
monotheism, in obedience to that imperious law, hidden in the depths 
of its being, which leads it to tho logical pursuit of unity. But this 
movement is very slow, greatly retarded by the force of tradition and 
habit, ^d we ought not to place at the beginning that which can only 
be found at the very end of the process.” 

I shall conclude with an extract from Professor E. Eoth’s Essay on 
the “Highest,.gods of the Aryan races,” (Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, vi. 76 f.), in which that able writer, while holding 
that the religion of those tribes in its earlier stages contained a more 
spiritual element, which was eventually preserved in a modified form 
by the Zoroastrian creed, recognizes, as also embraced in that elder 
religion, a system of nature-worship which afterwards became tho most 
prominent element^ in the Indian mythology. We must, therefore, 
regard Both, also as opposed to M. Pictet’s theory of a primitive 
monotheism. The greater part of this passage has been already given 
in a former sectibn, pp. 117 f.; but it is advisable that the larger portion 
‘ of it should be repeated -here, with the addition of the introductory 
paragraph,'Vrom tK>d)eariDg of the whole upon the present discussion. 
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* But ttiat wHcli still farther enhances the interest of this inqui^, 
and is of especial importance in reference to the primiti^ f>eriod, is 
the peculiar ohajacter attaching to the conception ofii the^ Adityas. 
Themames of these deities (wit^ a certain reMrration in regard to that 
of Varuna) embrace no ideas drawn from physical nature, but express 
certain relations of moral and social life. Mitra, ‘ the friensi,’ Arya- 
man, Bhaga, An^a, the gods who ‘ favour,’ ‘ bless,’ ‘ sympathize,’ and 
Daksha, ‘ the intelligent,’ are pure sp^ts, in whom the noblest rela¬ 
tions of human intercourse are mirrored, and so appear the rela¬ 
tions appear) as emanations of the divine life, and as otgeots of 
immediate divine protection. But if the earliest Aryan antiquity thus 
beheld in its highest gods, not the most prominent manK«istat^ohs of 
physical nature, but the conditions of moral life and society, an.d o<)n- 
sequently esteemed these moral blessings more highly thani&iyding 
connected with the wants and enjoyments of sense, we must ascribe to 
that age a high spiritual capacity,.whatevcr may have been its defi¬ 
ciency in the constituents of external civilization. 

“ These considerations throw some light on the principles and 
character of the two Aryan religions which have sprung from one and 
the same source. The religion of Ormuzd holds fast, while it shapes, 
after its own peculiar fashion, the supersensuous element called into 
existence by the higher order of gods belonging to the common ancient 
creed, and eventually rejects almost entirely the deities representing 
the powers of nature, which, as well as those of the former class, it 
had inherited from the earliest period. The Vedio cre8d, on the other 
hand, is preparing to concede the highest rank to th^.latter class (the 
representatives of the powers of nature), to transfer to them an ever 
increasing honour and dignity, to draw down the dijine life into 
nature, and bring it ever closer to man. The proof of this is especially 
to be found in the myth regarding Indra, a god who, in the earlier 
period of Aryan religious history, either had no existence, or was 
confined to an obscure province. The Zend legend attributes to 
another deity the function which forms the essence of the later myth 
regarding Indra. This gpd Trita, however, disappears from the Indian , 
mythology in tjxe course of the Vedio age, and Indra succeeds Mm. 
And not only se, but towards the end of this period Indra begins to 
push aside even Taruga himself, the highest god of the ancient creed. 
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fsim the Msitioii which is shown, partly by historical testin'onies, SIS 
partly by the very con'ueption of his character, to belong to him, anc 
becomeb, ,if n* t the supreme gou, at least the natioival god, whom his 
encomiasts strive to elevate above th^ ancient Varuna.” . .. . “ Thus 
the course of the movement is, that an ancient supreme deity, originallj 
common to the Aryans {i.e. the ancestors of the Persians and Indians), 
and perhaps also to the entire Indo-Germanic race, Varuna-Ormuzd- 
TJranos, is thrown back into the darkness, and in his room Indra, a 
peculiarly tndian, and a national god, is introduced. With Yaruna 
disappears at the same time the old character of the people, while with 
Indra a new character, foreign to the primitive Indo-Germanio nature, 
is in^ eqTaal measure brought in. Viewed in its internal Absence, 
thif-w^ification in the religious conceptions of the Aryans consists in 
aff evci^iicreasing tendency to attenuate the supersensuous, mysterious 
side of' their creed, till at length the gods who were originally the 
highest and the most spiritual have become unmeaning representatives 
of nature, and Varuna is nothing more than the ruler of the sea, while 
the Adityas are the mere regents of the sun’s course. 

“ When the higher and more spiritual elements in the Indian creed 
had thus become so greatly reduced, it was inevitable that a reaction 
should ensue,” etc. 

Although, towards the close of the preceding passage. Professor 
Both speaks of an “ ancient supreme deity” {ein alter .... oberster 
Gott) as “ originally common to the Aryans,” it is evident from the 
entire context ^hat he does not regard this deity as their only object 
of adq^tip*—»^.''.e he recognizes the existence of a plurality of gods. 
In file previous part of his dissertation, too. Both speaks (p. 70) of 
the close relation in the Vedic era between Varuna and another god, 
Mitra,—a relation which he holds to have subsisted from an earlier 
period. And at p. 74, ho refers to the activity and dignity of Varuna 
being shared by the other Adityas, though no separate provinces can 
be assigned to them, while he is the first of the number, and represents 
in himself the powers of the whole class. If this description apply to 
the ancient Aryan religion, it cannot be properly said to have been 
mohotheistie, though one deity may have been more prominent than 
the rest. . , 
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SECTION XXII. 

MISCELLANEOUS HYMNS FEOM THE EIG- AND ATHAEVA.VEDAS.»« 

• , 

The hymns of the Kig-veda are, as is well known, almost entirely of 
a religious character, designed, or at least, adapted, for recifetion at 
the worship of the various popular deities, or at some of the cere¬ 
monials connected with various important events in thafcdomestic or 
public life of the ancient Indians. Among those, however, are inter¬ 
spersed a few of a different description, which, from the wid^TjelSbiity 
they had acquired, were carefuUy preserved by the desoesdants of 
their authors, or by other interested persons, and have been incor¬ 
porated in the great collection of sacred songs. Some of these pro¬ 
ductions, like the colloquy of Yama and YamI (translated above in pp. 
282 ff.), the very obscure conversation between the hero Pururavas and 
the Apsaras Frva^I (R.V. x. 95),™ and the Vrishakapi hymn (11.V. x. 
86), derived their importance from the interlocutors being personages 
regarded as divine, or ranked among the ancestors of the human race. 
Others, like the 72nd, the 90th, and the 129th hymns of ^he 10th 
Book (also quoted above in pp. 48 f., 367 ff., and 356 f.) were vene¬ 
rated from the nature of the topics which they handled,* or the dS^th or 
gravity of the speculations which they contain. Others, again, such 
as the hymns referred to by Professor Both, in his dissertation**'on 
the historical matter contained in the Kig-veda,”®* wo^d possess an 

I have again to acknowledge the valuable aid which I have received from Pro¬ 
fessor Aufrecht in rendering some of the more difficult parts of the hymns translated 
in this section. 

SS7 Professor Max Muller's Essay on Comparative Mythology, in the Offord 
Essays for 1856, reprinted in his “ Chips from a German 'Workshop,” vol. ii., contains 
a translation of this myth, as narrated in the S’atapatba Brahmana.* The Brahmana, 
however, only quotes and ilhrstratcs the easiest verses of the hymn (E.T. i. 95), ^ 
making no refereime to its most obscure and difficult portions. * Some of the \prses 
not cited in the Brahmatja are explained by Professor Muller. See also Eoth'j 
Illustrations of tfie Nirukta, pp. 163 ff. and 230. 
s»s Sur litteratur und Geschichto dos Weda, p. 87. 
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injsrcBt for the defendants of the contending priestly racoe to wASc 
rivalries ►tifey made allUsion, and might even he valued* for the pur¬ 
poses of imprecation to which they could be applifid."* And those 
compositions which celebrate the liber^ty of different princes to their 
domestic priests would naturally be nandcd down with care by the 
Buccessorb of those favoured individuals. 

In the following Section I'shall adduce some other hymns, both from 
the Kig- and the Atharva-vedas, which are only in part of a religious 
character, and possess a greater general interest than the bulk of those 
with which they are''associated, from the references which they make 
to human character, dispositions, feelings, passions, and circumstances; 
from the li^ht which they throw on the progress of sacerdotal ^reten- 
signs*^ from some other feature of their contents. In some of these 
Eymts fcrwill be seen that a considerable amount of shrewdness and 
worldly wisdom is expressed in a sententious form. 

(1) Ilymn to AranySni, n.v. x. 146. 

The first hymn which I ^hall adduce, addressed to the goddess of 
forest solitude, is distinguished by the poetical feeling which pervades 
it, and the natural manner in which the emotions arising from the 
situation there described are depicted, though some of the allusions 
which it contains are difficult to explain or comprehend. It is re¬ 
peated^ in the Taittiriya Bruhmana, ii. 5, 5, 6 f., and interpreted by the 
Commentator on that work. (See also Eoth’s Illustrations of the 

1. Armyani AranyCtni asau ya preva natyasi | hatha gramafn na gaehh- 
asi na tod hhln-iva vindati \ 2. Vriehdravdya vaiate yad v^uvati ehieh- 
ehihah | dghdtithir iva dhdvayann Aranydnir mahiyate \ 3. Uta gdvah 
ivddanti uta veSmeva drisyate \ uto Aranydnilf sdyam talcatir iva sarjati \ 
4. 0dm angaisha d hvayati daro angaisho agidvadhlt \ vasann Aranyd- 
nydfh tdyam ahrukshad iti manyate | 5. Na vai Aranydnir hanti anyai 
ehen ndlhigachhati | madoh phalasya jagdhvdya yathdhdma^ nipadyate \ 
6. Anjanagandh&m turalhim bahvanndm ahrUMvaldm \ prdham mpigd- 
ndm mdtaram Aranydnim asammham j » 

I ' 

jee the Ist vol. of this work, pp. 827 and 148. 
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*f. “ Aianyanl, Aranyatl, thou who seemest to lose thyself there, 
why dost UAu not ask [the way to] the viMage ? Doe* got terror 
seize thee (at thy^solitude) ? 2. When the chichchika (j bird)*answera 
to the roar of bulls when it is uttered, flying‘about as if witfi cymbals, 
then Aragyanl rejoices. 3. A^d the cows seem to eat, and the house 
appears to be seen, and at evening AranyanI seems to dissharge the 
earls. 4. One man calls to his cow,-hnother fells a tree; a’man 
dwelling in the forest (in Aranyanl)^fancies that she [or some one] 
has screamed. 5. AranyanI is not [herself] murderouS^ if no one 
else (a tiger, etc.) assails; but, after eating df sweet fruif, a man, 
rests there at his pleasure. 6. I laud Aranyan!, the mother of wild 
beasts' the unctuous-scented, the fragrant, who yields "abundance of 
food, though she has no hinds to till her.” 

The following is a free metrical version of the first, fifth,^:!nd*'sijau 
verses of this hymn:— 

1. Thou seemest, goddess, hero to stray 

Forlorn among these trackless woods, 

These dark and dreary solitudes. 

Why dost thou not inquire the way 
That leads to cheerful human haunts ? 

Is there nought here thy courage daunts ? 

5. Herself this goddess does not slay. 

Although she nurtures murderous bea^s: 

On luscious fruits the traveller feasts. 

Supplied by her, and goes his way. 

6. Eich-scented, fragrant, full of flowers. 

Her realm with various food is filled; 

For though by hinds she is not tilled, 

She drinks in sap from heavenly showers. 

The next hymn which I shall quote refers to the great variety by 
which the aims and pursuits of diflerent men are characterized. ,It is’ 
distinguished,by a vein of naff observation, not unmingled with 
satire: and is curious as disclosing to us the occunations Tfiirsued bwthe 
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tbougE it makes nO reference to the class to 
(<2) Eig-veda, i^jc. 112. 

1. Nantinam vai u no dhigo vi vraidni jmanSm | iahM rishfadi 
ruim bhishag brahma fvtnvaniam ichhaii Indruya Jndo parisrava | 2. 
Jdrailbhir oshadlabhir parnehhih,salcunanam \ harmuro aimabhir dyubhir 
hiranyavantam ichliati —| 3. Karur aham tato bhishag updlaprakahinl 
inand | tiunadhiyo rasuyavo anu ga^ iva taathima —| 4. Aho volha 
ttthhain ratham hasandm vpamantrimh | sepo romanvantau bhedau vdr 
in mandukahHchhati —| 

‘Al-JVe different men have all our various imaginations and designs, 
''^he darphater seeks something that is broken, the doctor a patient, the 
priest sortie one who will offer libations. 0 Indu (Soma), flow forth for 
Indra.®* 2. With dried-up sticks, with birds’ feathers, with metals, and 
fire [?] the artkan continually seeks after a man with plenty of gold. 
0 Indu, etc., etc. 3. (=lTimkta, vi. 6) I am a poet, my father is a 
doctor, and my mother is a grinder of corn. With our different views, 
seeking to get gain, we run after [our respective objects] as after 
cattle.'™ 0 Indu, etc. 4. The draught horse desires an easy-going 
carriage; merry companions a laugh; the female sex the male; and 
frogs a pnnd. 0 Indu,” etc. 

I add a free metrical rendering of these verses:— 

’ < 

Men’s tastes and trades are multifarious, 

■<« 

Ana so their ends and aims ore various. 

The smith seeks something cracked to mend; 

I'he leech would fain have sick to tend. 

The priest desires a devotee. 

From whom he may extract his fee. 

•CO Tliis last clause, which is repeated at the end of each of the verses, and trans¬ 
forms tile hymn into an address to Soma, is perhaps a Inter addition to an older song; 
'as it seems to have no connection with the other partstif the verees to which it is 
attached. < 

'•Of The three preceding verses.are translated by Both, in his Ill/istrations of the 
Nitekta, p, 74.* 


poet’s father and mother, 
which th«y\)elonged. ‘ 
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Each craftemao makes and vends his ware, 

?&jid hopes the rich man’s gold to%hare. 

My jire’s a leeoh; and t a bard; 

Com grinds my mother, toiling hard. 

All craving wealtHJ wo each pursue, 

By different means, the end in view, 
like people running after edVs, 

Which too far off have strayed to browse. 

The draught-horse seeks an easy yoke, 

The merry dearly like a joke, * 

Of lovers youthful belles are fond, 

And thirsty frogs desire a pond. 

(3) Rig-veda, x. 34. 

The next hymn, which may possibly be the production of one who 
lays before us the sad results of his own bitter experience, describes 
with great vividness, graphic power, and tmth of observation, the 
seductions and miseries of gambling, which we see were as acutely felt 
by their victims in those early ages as they are in these later times. 

1 ^=Nir^kta, ix. 8). Pruvepah md hrihato mddayaiiti pravdtejilh 
irine varvriiSnu^ \ aomasya iva Maujavatasya hhakaho vihMdako jdgrivir 
mahyam achhan \ 2. Na ma mimalha najihlh esM UvS. sakhihhpah via 
mdhyam da'it | ahhasya aham ekaparasya hetor amvratdni apa jaydm 
a/rodham \ 3. Dveshfi haSrur apa jdyd. rvmddhi na huthito vindate 
marditdram \ aSvasya iva jarato vasnyaaya nahatJi vwdami kitavaaya 
bhogam \ 4. Anyejdyam pari mriianti aaya yaaya agyidhad vedane vdjt 
akahah \ pita mdtd Ihrdtarah enam dhur na jdnimo nc{pata badiham 
etam \ 5. Tad ddidhye na daviaMni ebhilf paruyadbhyo ava hlye aakhi- 
bhyah | nyuptdi cha babhravo vdeham akrata ami id eahdm nuhkritaih 
jdrini iva | 6. Sabhdm vti MtUvah priohlmm&w> jeakydmi Hi tanvd 
idiujdna^ | akahdao aaya vi tiranti kdmam praiidlvm dadhatah d 
hritdni | 7. AkaHdsa^ id anhtiim niUdino nikritvdnaa tepanda tdpa- 
yiahnavah ) Ivmdradeaknd^ jayatalf pmarbanp madhvd aanipphtdlf kita¬ 
vaaya barhand \ ,8. Tripanchdial} krilati vrdtah eahdm *devah iva aaritd 
aatyadharmd { vgraaya chid manyave na namante rdjd chid ebhyo namah, 
it kfinoti | 9. Nlohd va/rtanU upmri aphuranti ahaatdao iaatavaiatoih 
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^hanU I divya^ ang&ra^ irine nyupta^ Sltd^ »anto hfidayam nir 
d<i}umti^\ 'xO. JSy& tajyyate Mtavaaya hind, maid, putras^a chmratah hva 
»v$t I finSva hiihyad dhanain ichhamano anyeshum as(am upa naUam eii | 
11. Striyam drish^vuyot^kitavam tatdva anyeshdih jdySiii tuhritaih cha 
yonim | purvdhne aivdn yuytge hi laohrun so agner ante vrishalah pa- 
pdda I '12. Yo vah sendnlr mahato ganasya rdjd vrdtasya prathamo 
lalhdva I tasmai krinomi na'dhand runadhmi daSdham prdchls tad fUaih 
vaddmi | 13. Akshair md dlvygh ki-ishim it krkhasva vitte ramasva hahu 
manyamdmh \ tatra gdvah kitava tava jdyd tad me vi ehashfe Savitd 
*yam dryah | 14. Jkitraih krinadhvam khalu mfihta no md no ghorena 
eharatdbhi dhrishnu | ni vo nu manyur vUatdm ardtir anyo lahhrundm 
praaitau nit astu | 

The tumbling, air-bom [products] of the great Tibhidaka tree 
(V.«.'' thv.-. dice) delight me as they continue to roll on the dice-board. 
The exViiting dice seem to me like a draught of the soma-plant growing 
on moimt Mujavat. 2. She (the gamester’s own wife) never quarrelled 
with or despised me. She was kind to me, and to my friends. But I, 
for the sake of the partial dice, have spumed my devoted spouse. 3. 
My mother-in-law detests me; my wife rejects me. In bis need [tho 
gamester] finds no comforter. X cannot discover what is the enjoy¬ 
ment of the gambler any more than I can perceive what is the happi¬ 
ness of a wom-out hack horse. 4. Others pay court to the wife of the 
man whose wealth is coveted by the impetuous dice. His father, 
mother, brothers, cry out, ‘ We know nothing of him; take him 
away bound.’* 5. When I resolve not to be tormented by them, 
because I am.abandoncd by my firiends who withdraw from me,—^yet 
as ‘soon as the brown dice, when they are thrown, make a rattling 
sound, I hasten to their rendezvous, like a woman to her paramour.®® 
6. The gamester comes to the assembly, glowing in body, and asking 
himself, ‘ shall I win ?’ The dice inflame his desire, by making over his 
winnings to his opponent. 7 . Hooking, piercing, deceitful, vexations, 
delighting to tonnsnt, the dice dispense transient gifts, and again ruin 
the winnerthey appear to the gambj|r covered with honey. 8. 
Their troop of fifty-three disports itself [disposing men’s destinies] 
like the god Savitji, whose ordinances never fail. They bow not before 


These words are quoted in Nirukto, zii... 
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tho'wrath 6tcs of the fiercest. The king himself makes obeisance fo 
them. 9. T6ey roll downward; they bound*upward. Hasring no 
hands, they overoeme him who has. These celestial, coa|8,’ when 
thrown ,on the dioeboard, sooroh the heart, fhough cold themselves. 
10. The destitute wife of the gimester is distressed, and so too is the 
mother of a son who goes she knows not whither. In debt and 
seeking after money, the gambler approaches with trepidation the 
houses of other people at night. 11. It vexes the ^mester to see his 
own wife, and then to observe the wives and happy homes of others. 
In the morning he yokes tho brown horses (the*dice); by.tfie time 
when the fire goes out he has sunk into a degraded wretch. 12. He 
who is the general of your band, the first king of your trotj),—^to him 
I stretch forth [my] ten [fingers] toward the east [in reverence] I 
do not reject wealth, but I declare that which is right (when I : 
13. Never play with dice: practice husbandry; rejoice in thy pro¬ 
perty, esteeming it sufficient. ‘ There, o gamester, are thy cows; 
[this is] thy wife;’—so the adorable Savitji addresses me. 14. Bo 
friendly [o dice]; be auspicious to us; do not bewitch us powerfully 
with your -enchantment. Let your wrath and hostility abate. Let 
others be subject to the fetters of the brown ones (the dice).” 

The following is an attempt freely to reproduce, in verse, the spirit 
of this composition:— 

These dice that roll upon the board, 

To me intense delight afford. 

Sweet Soma-juice has not more power 
To lure mo in an evil hour. 

To strife and wrangling disinclined. 

My gentle wife wms always kind: 

But I, absorbed in maddening play, 

Have chased this tender spouse away. 

She now, in turn, my person spurns ^ 

Her mother’s wrath against me bums: 

Distressed and vexed, in vain I plead, 

Bor none will help me in my need. 


SM Compare A.V. v. 28,11, and Vfij. Sank. xvi. 64. 
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As wretched as a wom-out hack’s, 

The ga&ester’s life all j[oyanoe lacks. 

» His means by play away are worn, , 

While giilants court his wife forlorn. 

His father, mother, brothers shout, 

“ The madman bind, and drag him out.” 

At times, the'scorn of every friend, 

I try my foolish ways to mend, 

Kesolve no more my means to waste 
On this infatuated taste : 

But all in vain :—^when, coming near, 

The rattle of the dice I hear, 

I rush, attracted by their charms. 

Like lady to her lover’s arms. 

As to his game the gambler hies. 

Once more his hop(a3 of winning rise; 

And loss but more his ardour fires; 

To try his luck he never tires. 

The dice their victims hook and tear. 
Disturbing, torturing, false though fair. • 

The transient gains they yield to-day 
Are all to morrow swept away. 

These sportive dice, a potent band. 

The destinies of men command. 

They laugh to scorn the fierce man’s frown j 
J^efore them doughty kings bow down. 

They downward roll, they upward bound. 
And, bandlcas, men with hands confound. 
They scorch the heart like brands, these dice. 
Although themselves as cold as ice. 

The gambler’s hapless wife is sad ; 

His mother mourns her wayward lad. 

In want, at night he seeks relief 
By graceless shifts, a trembling thief. 

He groans to see his wretched wife, 
then the happy wives and life 
l others, free from care and strife. 
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His bad careey, ■with morning light 
Cegnn, in ruin ends by night. <* 

To him, the chief -who leads your bands, 

Ye Dice, I lift my suppliant haitds; 

“ I hail thy gifts -vfhen thou art kind, 

But crave thy leave to speak my mind. 

Forgive me, king of all the (ifce. 

If thus I give my friend advice: 

‘ Abandon play, and till the soil. 

For this shall better pay thy toil. 

‘Well-pleased 'vvith ■what thou hast, forbear 
To crave of wealth an ampler share.’ ” 

“ Thy wife, thy kine,—^in these rejoice,” 

Thus cries a god with warning voice. 

Be gracious. Dice, we now implore; 

Bewitch us with your ^)olls no more. 

From us withdraw, to us be kind. 

And others with your fetters bind. 

That the passion for gambling prevailed very extensively at the time 
when the hymns of the Rig- and Atharva-vedas were composed is dear 
from various other allusions to the practice which we find there. Thus 
in R.V. vii. 86, 6, dice arc mentioned along with wine, anger, thought¬ 
lessness, etc., as causes of sin (sec above, p. 66). The following verses 
frem the Atharva-veda prove the same point:— 

A.V. vii. 50, 1. YatM vrikaham aianir mivdha hanti aprati ( efsham 
cdya kitavdn akshair hadhyusam aprati | 2. TurOnam atwdn&m visdm 
avarjushmdm | mmaitu tihato hhago antmrhMtafh kritalfi mama ) * 

“1. As the lightning every day strikes the tree irresistibly, so may 
I to-day irresistibly smite the gamesters with the dice. 2. May the 
wealth of the rich and of the poor unresistingly be collected from every 
side into my hand as winnings.” 

vii. 109, 1. Idam ugrdya halhrave namo yo aksheshu tandvail | ghfi- 
tma kalim iiksMmi sa no mriddti IdfUe | 2. Ghritam Apagrdlhyo vaha 
tvam Agm pdihsun akihebhyah sikatdh apak cha \ yathdbhdgaih havya- 
ddtim JusMndk madanti devd^ ubhaydni havyd | 3. Apsarasah aadba- 
mddam madanti^virdhiinam antard suryarh-cha \ tdh me ftastau satn- * 
srijantu gkritena sapatnam me kitavadi'randhayantu | d.^Adinmalh, 
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pratidlvhg ghfitena am&n ahhi h»hwa \„vr{ksham iv&ia^yd, jdKi yo 
asman grcffUlvyati | i 

“ 1., This reverence be paid to the brown [die], who is ruler among 
the dicei With butter J worship the Kali; may he thus be auspicious 
to us. 2. Bring, o Agni, butter to tCie Apsarases, but dust, sknd, and 
■water to the dice. Seeking oblations according to their several shares, 
the gods delight in both ofierings. 3. The Apsarases hold a festival 
between the oblation and the sun. May they anoint my hands with 
butter, and ovcrw'nelm the gamester who is my opponent. 4. Dis¬ 
pense lad luck to our adversary, but moisten us with butter. Strike, 
as lightning does a tree, the man who plays against us.” 

vi. 118, .1. Tad hattalhyam cMkfima hilbiskuni ahsMnaffi. ganam 
vgtalipsamdnu,^ | Ugrampaiye TIgrajitau tad adyapsarasuv anu dattam 
rinafh ngh \ 

“ 1. Whatever sins we have committed with our hands, seeking to 
obtain the host of dice,—remit to ■ns to-day that debt, ye Apsarases 
TJgrampa^ya and TIgrajit.” 

iv. 38, 1. JTdbhindatlfti mnjayantim apsarum Budhudevinim 1 glahe 
hritdni krinvandtn apsardm tdm ilia huve { 2. TtcMnvatlm dkirantlm 
apaa/rdm sadhudevinlm \ glahe hritdni grihnCindm apsardm —| 3. Yd 
dyaih parinfityati adaddna hritam glaltdt | sd nak hritdni sishatl 
prahdm dpnotu mdyayd \ sd nah payasvati aitu md no jaishur idam 
dhanam | 4. ahsheshu pramodante iucham hrodlum clta lihhrati \ 
dnandinlm pramodinlm apsardm tdm iha huve 1 

“ 1. I invoke hither the skilfuUy-playing Apsaras who cuts up and 
conquers, and gets gains in the game of dice. 2. I invoke hither the 
skilfully-playing Apsaras who collects and scatters, and receives gains 
in the game of dice. 3. May she who dantcs about with the dice, 
when she ■wins by gaming, grant gain to us, and obtain success 
through her skill. May she come to us with abundance of food. Let 
them not conquer this money of ours. 4. I invoke hither the joyM 
add exulting Apsaras — those [goddesses] who delight in dice, and 
who cherish grief and anger.” 

It will be seen from these verses that the Apsarases are intimately 
corneoted with gambling. In A.V. ii. 2, 4, they are said to be “ fond 
of dice,” and soulrbewitching ” {ahshahdmdlf manomuhah). 

' The next *■ /o hymns which I proceed to quote are in praise of 
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gen,c? 0 Bity. ^ The first of them celebrates liberality to the destitute ia 
general; the second eulogizes the same virtue when exhibited ijt giving 
presents to priests. 

(4) Rig-veda, x. 117. ’ 

1 . Nd vai u devah hhudham id vadharh dadur vt&Utam upa ^hhanti 
mritymah | uto rayilf prinato nopa dasyail utaprinan 'mardiiiiraih m 
vindaU \ 2. Ya^ Sdkraya ehakamanSya pitvo annavdn san raphitdya 
ttpajagmuthe { sthiram manal} kfinute sev^e purd sa marditaraSi 

na vindate | 3. Sa id hhajo yo grihme dadati mmahamdya xharate 
hriinya | aram asmai hhavaii yumahutd utuparishn hj-inute tdkhuyam \ 

4. JVa m sakkd yo m dadati mkhye sachdbhuve sachamdniya pifvah \ 
apa asmdt preydd na tad oko asti prinantam anyam aranam c!nd ichhet | 

5. Printyud in nddkamdnuya tavydn drdghiydirtsam anu pasyeta ^anh 
thdm I 0 hi vartanU rathyd iva chakra anyam anyam upa tUthhanta 
rdyah \ C. Mogham annaih vindate aprachetdh satyam Iravlmi vadhaft it 
sa tasya \ na aryamanam pushyati no sakhdyam kevaldgho hhavati kem- 
Iddt I 7. Krisham it pltdlah diitam krinoti yann adhvanam apa vrinUe 
charitraih \ vadan brahma avadato vanlyan prinann dpir aprinantam abhi 
sydt I 8. Ekapdd bhuyo dvipado vichakrame dm'pdi iripddam abhi eti 
paschdt I clwtushpdd eti dvipadam abhisvare sampaiyan pankitr upa- 
tishthamdnah | 9. Samau chid hastau na sama:m vivishtah sammatard 
chid na samaiii duhdte | yamayoi chid na samd virydni jndti chit santaa 
na samam prinitah \ 

“1. The gods have not ordained hunger to be our destrifction. 
Even those who are full-fed are overtaken by various forms of death 
deaths). The prosperity of the libereil man never decays; while 
the illiberal finds no comforter. 2. He who, himself well provided 
with sustenance, hardens his heart against the poor man who ap¬ 
proaches him, starring, and who has long courted him, desirous of 
food, such a man meets with none to cheer him. 3. He is the boun¬ 
tiful man who gives to the lean beggar who comes to him craving foSd. 
Success attends that man in the sacrifice, and he secifres for himself a 
friend in the future. 4. He is no friend who bestows nothing on his 
fiiend who waits upon him, seeking for sustenance. «Let every ono 
depart from snph a man; his house is no Jxome, —and look out for 
some one else who is liberal, even though he be a stranger. ‘‘5. Lot the 
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]^werfiil man be generous to the suppliant^ lot him look do^ira the'long 
path [o^fiyturity]. Fo-, oh, riches revolve like the wheels of a chariot: 
they come, now to one, now to another.** 6. In vain the fool obtains 
food: I tell the truthj- it becomes his destruction (comp. v. 1). He 
noxuishes neither his friend nor hisvoompanion. He who keeps his 
food to himself has his sin to himself. 7. The ploughshare furrowing 
the ground brings men plenty. A man moving onward with his feet 
accomplishes his Journey. A priest who speaks is more acceptable 
than one who is silent. A kiftsman who is beneficent excels one who 
is stingy. 8. A one-footed being advances faster than a two-footed. 
The two-footed comes after the three-footed. The four-footed follows 
in the rear lof the two-footed, and moves on observing his stops. 9. 
The two hands, though alike, do not perform an equal amount of 
wior^. Two cows with the same mother do not yield the same quan¬ 
tity of milk. Two men, though twins, have not the same strength. 
And two others, though kinsmen, are not equally liberal.” 

The following is a free metried rendering of some of these verses:— 

The gods have not ordained that we 
Should die of want; the lean and weak 
Are not death’s only prey; the sleek 
Themselves must soon his victims be. 

The man endowed with ample pelf 
Who steels his heart, in selfish mood, 

!kgainst the poor who sue for food 
Shall no consoler find himself. 

** It is curious to find in so ancient a composition this now trite comparison of 
the changes of fortune to the revolutions of a wheel. The same idea occurs in the 
Mahabhurato, iii. 1S489: “ After happiness, suffering, and after suffering, happiness, 
visit a man in succession, as the spokes of a wheel [revolve round] the nave” 
^mk&asi/Snmlaram duhiham duhkluuyamntaram sukham | parydyempasarpmU 
nemim amh fvo). Compare S'atap. Br. x. 2, 6 , 19: pamt pipdm iriyai 
jmpmd (poverty fro® prosperity) jyiitinhas tamo ’mrilad mriiyur m ha mi asmad, 
ttani aarmni varttante. | “ To drinking succeeds thirst, to prosperity wretchedness, to 
light darkness, and to immortality death: so that all these things constantly revolve 
in a circle.” Aopordiug to Herodotus, i. 207, CreOtus said to Cyrus: “If thou 
kndwest that even thou art human, and rulcst over mortals, le> m first this lesson, 
that in the affairs /■} men there is a wheel which, hy its revolution, renders it im- 
possihle for tfie S’ ae persons always to enjoy prosperity.” 
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No friend is he who coldly spume 
Away his needy friend forlorn: • 

He, thus repul sdd, in wrath and scorn 
To sdine more liberal stranger togis. 

Believe the poor wAile yet ye may; 

Down future time’s long vigta look, - 
And try to read that darkling book j 
Tour riches soon may flit Ujvay. 

Ye cannot trust their fickle grace; 

As chariot wheels, in ceaseless round, 

Now upward turn, now touch the ground, < 

So riches ever change their place. 

The man whoso friend receives no share 
In all his good, himself destroys: 

Who thus alone his fosd enjoys 
His sin alone shall also bear. 

(5). Riy-veda, x. 107. 

^ • 

1 . Acir Mud maid muyhomm eahCim visram jimm tamaso nir amchi | 
mahi jyotih pitrilhir dattam Sgad vruh pantM^ dakshiniyOh adarii | 
2. UchohS divi dalshindvanto asihur ye aivadd^ saha te.sdryena \ hira- 
nyadak amritatvam lhajante vasodah Soma pratirante dyulf \ 3. Raivl 
pdrltir dahhind devayajyd na kavdribhyo na hi te pfinayfi j atha'nUrdh 
prayata-dakshindso avadya-bhiyd bahavaii prisanti | .... 5. Dakshi- 
Savdn prathamo hdta^ eti dakskindvdn grdmantr agi^tm eti | tam %va 
manye nfipatim jandndrh yak prathamo dakthindm dnvdya | 6. Tam 
eta rishim tam u brahmdnam dhur yajnanyaih eSmaydm lAthakamm | sa 
Mcratya tanvo veda tisro yak prathamo dakshinaya rarddha | 7. Rakshind 
'haSt dakshind gdm daddti dahhind ehandram uta yad hiranyam | 
dahhind 'nnaih vanute yo nah dtmd dakshindih varma krinute mjdnaiP | 

8. iVo bhqfdk mamrur na nyartham lyur na rishyanti na vyaihante 1 m 
bhojdk I idadi yad viham bhuvanadi svaseha etat tarvaih dahhind ebhyo 
daddti \ 9. Bhydk jigyulf aurabhim yonim ogre bhojdk jigy^r vadheam 
yd auvdadk \ bhojhk jigyvr aniakpeyam aurdydk bhojdk jigyur ye ahutdk * 
prayanti | 10. ihojdya aboaM earn mrijanti dium Ihojdya ^ate hmyd 
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iumlhamdna | Ihojatya idam puthkaranlm vtkma parishltrtia^ devan. InS. 
iva chitrqm^^ H. Bhyam aivah tulhfhuvdho vahanti mvfidjratho varttate 
dakshinuyah | Ihyam devdso avata lhai"e$hu Ihoja^ kairUn tatnanikethu 
j'etd j ‘ 

“ 1. The great liberality of thepe men has been manifested. 
The -whole living {world] has been liberated from darkness. The 
great light given by the 1';.there ““ has arrived. The broad path of 
Largess has been beheld. 2. The givers of gifts abide aloft in the 
sky; the bestowers of horses live with the Sun; the givers of gold 
r attain immortality; ^he bestowers of raiment prolong their lives. 3. 
A gift is a satisfaction of the gods, an offering to the deities, and [pro¬ 
ceeds] not f-’om the illiberal; they bestow nothing; and many men 
who bestow largesses are bountiful merely through fear of reproach 
. ». .a. The giver of gifts, invited, advances first: he walks in 

the front as leader.®"* I regard as the king of men him who first 
presented a gift. 6. They call him a rishi, a priest, a reverend 
chanter of hymns and reciter of verses,—ho knows the three forms of 
the resplendent (Agni),—the man «fho was the first to crown [his 
religious service] with a gift. 7. Largess bestows a cow, a horse, 
and gleaming gold. Largess bestows food, which is our life. The 
wise man makes largess-giving his breastplate. 8. Bountiful nua 
neither die nor fall into calamity; they suffer neither wrong nor pain. 
Their liberality confeip on them this whole world as well as heaven. 
9. The bountiful conquer for themselves first, a pleasant abode, a wcU- 
dreSsed wife, and a draught of wine; they conquer those who walk 
before them, uninvited. 10. A fleet horse is trained for tho generous 
man; he obtains a brilliant damsel for his portion; this house of his 
resembles a lotus-pond, beautiful, embellished like the palaces of the 
gods. 11. The liberal man is borne along by rapid horses. The car of 
largess rolls forward on easy wheels. Preserve, ye gods, the bountifhl 
man in battle. He overcomes his enemies in the fight.” 

•o* Compare H.V. i. 68,11. “ The Fathers have adorned the sky with stars .... 
and placed daikness in the night, and light in the day ” (see above, p. 287). 

»* Compare E.V. iv. 60, 8 f. Vhere the prosperity and honour which attend a 
p^nce who retains and cherishes a domestic priest are described. See Professor 
-Wilson’s translation, and note on v. 9, in p. 214; and Both's drt. on Brahma and 
the Brahm^ lyom. Gterm. Or. Society, i. 77 ff. See also the,hymn from the A.V. 
lii. 19, quotf’ ^ the Ist vol. of this work, p. 28S. 
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, Tersea^S ff. may be thug freely rendered:— 

^’he liberal does njt mourn or die ; 
pain or care his life annoys; 

This ■world is his with all its j6ys, 

And future bliss b^ond the sky. 

He owns a princely palace bright, 

And dwells in godlike pomp and pride; 

A richly decked and -wiifning bride • 

Sits fair and blooming by his side,* 

And fills his heart with We’s delight. 

With plenteous stores of com and wine 
Supplied, a merry life he leads; 

Swift o’er the plain his chariot speeds. 

Whirled on by prancing, snorting, steeds; 

He smites his foes by ai^ divine. 

The hymn which I cite next has been already translated by Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller in his Anc. Sansk. Lit., pp. 494 f., where he thus 
remarks on it: “ The 103rd hymn of the 7th Mandala, which is called 
a panegyric of the frogs, is clearly a satire on the priests; and it is 
curious to observe that the same animal should have been chosen by 
the Vedio satirist to represent the priests, which, by the earliest 
satirist of Greece, was selected as the repres€*tative‘of the Homerie 
heroes.” 

(6) Rig-veda, vn. 103. 

1. SamvaUaratn iaiagSndh Irdhmandh vrata-ehdrilta^ | vacham Par- 
janya-jinvitdm pra manddkah avadiahu^ | 2. Divyd^ dpo^abhi yad anam 
dyan dritifh m Sushkam saraal iaydnam | gandm aha m mdyur vatami- 
ndm mafgddhdnddi vagnitr atra aam eti | 3. Tad im endn uiato abhy 
a/varahlt tpahyuvsta^ prdvfiahi dgatdydm | akhkhalikfitya pitdraM na 
putro anyo anyam wpa vadantam eti \ 4. Anyo anyan^ anu gfUhndti enor 
opaA viaarge yad amandiahdtdm \ manddko yad abhwfiahta^ kaniahiai 
pfiini^ aampfinkte haritem vdcMm \ 5. Tad eahdm anyo anyaaya 
vdehadi idktaaywa vadai% iikahamdna^ | earvam tad eShdm aamxidhm\ 
paroa yad amde^ vifdathana adhi apaa \ 6. Gamdyur eko ajamdyur eka^ * 
pxitnir eko harita^ ekah eahdm | aamdnam 'ndma liihfito tnrd^d^ pwptra 
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piptiur vadantah | 7. JBrdhmanSao, atirdtre na fon{£ sara^rM 
pHr^m chKto mdantdf | mdivaUarasya tad aliah -pari sh{ha pan 
manduk&h prS,vri8hlnam lahhuva \ 8. Bruhmandmlf tomino vacham 
ahrata hrahtna IcTinoantaly parivaUartnam \ adhvaryavo gharmimh sishm- 
ddnah dvir hkavanti guhydh na ke chit- 1 9. Bevahitim Jugupur dvdda- 
iaaya rititm naro na pra minanti tie \ saihvatmre prdvrishi dgotdydm 
iaptdh gharmdh ainuvate vim^gam \ 10. Oomdyur adad ajamuyur addt 
priSnir adad harito no vasdni \javdm mandukd^ dadatah iatdni mha- 
orasdpe praiirante ayah \ 

• “1. these vow-fuIfiUing Brahmanr., the frogs, after lying quiet for 

a year, have now uttered their voice, stimulated by Faijunya (the 
rain-god). When the waters from the sky fell upon them, &s they 
lay like a dry skin in the (dried-up) pond, the voice of the frogs 
risks in o'ncert, liko the lowing of cows which have calves. 3. When, 
on the farrival of the autumn, rain fell upon them, when they were 
ardently desiring it and parched with thirst, the one croaking ap¬ 
proaches, like a son his father, another who is calling out. 4. One 
of them seizes the other, when they are delighted with the dis¬ 
charge of the waters ; when the speckled frog, soaked, and leaping 
upwards, joins his voice to that of the green one. . 6. When the 
one repeats the sounds of the other, as a pupil the words of his 
teacher, your every limb seems in full vigour, as ye make a 
loud npise upon the*water8. 6. One lows like a cow, another 
bleats like a goat; one of them is speckled, another green. Having 
a common naifie, they vary in appearance, and modulate their voices 
diversely as they croak. 7. Like Brahmans at the Atiratra soma^ 
Tite) like (priests) talking round a full bowl, ye frogs surround the 
pond on this ,day of the year which is the day of autumn. 8. The 
soma-offering Brahmans raise their voices, performing their annual 
devotions ; these adhvaryus, sweating with their hot oblations [or 
thek kettles'] issue forth like persons who have been hidden. 9. They 
have observed the, divine ordinances of the year; these creatures do 
not disregard the season; when autumn has arrived these heated 
kettles obtain their release. 10. The frog who lows, and the one who 
pleats, the speckled and the brown, have bestow^ on us riches: 

^ tot Prof. J£ul) jT renders dfi'l* by “ fish.” I prefer the more cemmon signification 
«f“»kin.” 
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giring ii» hundreds of cows, the frogs prolong our lives in the season 
of a thousand shoots.” 

I have attemp^ted to give the substance of this hymn vei^'freely in 
the following verses :— 


As Brahmans, who a vow fulfil. 

The frogs had now a year bedn still. 

Like dried and shrivelled skins they 1^, 
Faint, parched with heat for many a day. 
Expecting, long in vain, the showers* 
Withheld by Air’s malignant powers. 

But autumn comes; Paijanya rains 
In copious streams, and floods the plains. 
Clouds veil the sun, the air is cool. 

The ponds, long empty, now are full. 
There float the frogs, thgir bodies soak; 
Afar is heard their merry croak. 

Well drenched, they jump aloft in glee. 
And join in noisy colloquy. 

They leap upon each others’ backs, 

And each to t’ other cries co-ax. 

As teachers first call out a word, 

Then boys repeat what they have heard, 
Just BO the frogs croak out once more 
What other frogs had croaked before. 
Sounds diverse issue from their throats. 
Some low like cows, some bleat like goad 
Though one in name, of various sheen. 
For one is brown, another green. 

As Brahmans at a Soma-rite - 
Around the bowl in talk unite. 

This day the frogs their pond surround. 
And make the air with noise resound. 
These prieste, the frogs, their voices raise. 
And sing their annual hymn of praise. 

As priests who sweated o’er a pot 
Soon quit the fire they find too hot. 
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The frogs, so long oppressed by heat, 

'Emerge in fiaste from their .retreat. 

Emm rules divine they never swerve, 

But aU the sfeasons’ laws observe. 

When autumn comes, thei^ sufferings cease. 

From scorching heat they find release. 

The frogs that bleat, and those that low, 

,Brown,,green, on men all wealth bestow. 

The kiae that on our pastures graze. 

We owe to them, with length of days. 

It is possibly an echo of this production that we find in a description 
of autumn in the Harivamia, v. 8803, where the poet compares the 
noise^ma^e by a frog, after his rest of sixteen half months, along with 
his wives, to the recitation of the Big-veda by a Brahman surrounded 
by his pupils {plavangamah shodasa-pahshasayl^ virauti goshthaf} sdha 
kdminlbhi^ | fdcho dvijatih priya-satyo-dharma yathe. svalithyaih pari- 
varyamSnah). On this verse the lato M. Langlois somewhat naively 
remarks as follows, in a note to his French translation of the Hariv. 
vol. ii. p. 132 : Dans nos moeurs rien n’ ^galerait 1’ impertinence 
d’une comparaison dans laquoUe une grenouille serait assimilee a un 
respectable ecclesiastique. Les Indiens, a cc qu’ il paratt, ne voyaient 
dans teUe esp^oe de rapprochement auenne tcinte d’ impiet^.” 

The next hymn breathes a social spirit, and a disposition to profit 
by the improving influences of the company of cultivated men, com¬ 
bined, however, with a vainglorious desire to shine at their expence. 

(7). Atharva-veda, vn. 12. 

1 . Salhn cha m& tamitii vna avat&m PrajUpater duhUarm tamvidane | 

ymaianyochhai upa md ea Uhahdt ehdnt vad&ni pitarah, sangateihit | 2. 

« 

r 

There seems to he no doubt that this word refers to the frog’s eight months 
quiesoenee since the close of the preceding rainy season. M. Langlois, who had 
before him the rending »ho4aSa-pah»ha-iaryyl, was naturally poszled by it, and 
renders it, “ La gAnomUe, dont lee flancs sont comme'hiUonnds par les seize cotes,” 
and he adds a note to the following effect; “ D me semble que, {lar cette epithbte un 
pen obscure,4’ i>islntion de 1’ auteu' est de d^peindre les seize efttes de la grenouille, 
devenues pta' ^ipparentes a la suite des chaleuis de I’dtd qui ont du 1’ affaiblir." 
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Vuima t» vM* nSma nariiXtS n&ma vai asi \yeUhe cka tabhaaadat 
tantu smUehMa^ \ 3. Ushdm ahgm tamatinana^ varcho vijn%nSm idade } 
dsyah tarvasyOk saihsado mSm Indra hhaginani hfinu | 4« Tai vo manait 
parSgatam yad baddham ika veha va | tad vi^ dvartaydmasi mayi v 0 
ramatUm manak I * 

“ 1. May Asaombly and Meeting, the two daughters of Prajapati, 
concurrently preserve mo. May every one whom I meet resort to me; 
may 1 speak agreeably, o fathers, in,the assemblies. 2^ Assembly, 
we know thy name; thy name is conversation. Let all the jpombers 
of the company converse with me. 3. I appropriate the gloify and the' 
knowledge of these men who are seated here. Indr% make me the 
moat (tistinguished in all this assembly. 4. If your thoughts have 
turned elsewhere, or are enchained hero or there, we cause them to 
return: let them delight in me.” 

The hymn of which I next give the first four verses contains a 
prayer, or incantation, for concord inia family. 


(8). Atharva-veda, in. 30. 

1 . Sakfidayam iummanasyatn avidvesham ki'inomi vah | anyo anyam 
ahhi karyata vatiam jatam ivaghnyd j 2. Anwratak pitnk putro matra 
bkavatu tammanak | jdyii patye madhumatim vdckam vadktu iantwdn | 3. 
Mil bkrdia bkratarath dvikthad ma ivasaram uta svasd | mmyinckal/, 
iavratdb bhutvd vdekam vadata bkadraya | 4. Tena devSk no viyanti no 
cka vidviskaie mitkak | tat kpinmo brakma vo grike sa^'ndnam pumske- 
Ikyak I 

“ 1. I impart to you concord, with unity of hearts an4 freedom from 
hatred: delight one in another, as a cow at the birth of a calf. 2. 
May the son be obedient to his father, and of one mind with his 
mother: may the wife, at peace with*"* her husband, speak to him honipd 
words. 3. Let uqt brother hate brother, nor sistew sister; concordant 
and united in will speak to one another with kind wards. 4. We 

perform in yonr house an incantation, creating concord among its in- 

* • • 

^ I am unable give an explanation of the vord //rfi^fVSttpwhieh» tllough xna«c%- 
line in foim, seems to agree with jaya^ 
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mates, and one througli which the gods wilhnot desert you, tot mutud 
hatred'eiis^’™ * , ‘ 

c The ibvr hymns of the Atharva-reda which follojr contain incanta¬ 
tions designed to save persons suffering under dangerous diseases, and 
on the point of death, from death; o:^ rather perhaps to try to recall 
their spirits after their sepasation from the body. They supply various 
illustrations of the conceptions entertained by the Indians of the period 
when they ,were c(»nposed, regarding the vital principle, the relations 
of the (iifferent senses to the several elements, the deities by whom 
' men’s tenure of life was regulated, the power of incantations to arrest 
the approach of doom, and other kindred particulars. Some of the 
ideas which, we shall meet here have already occurred in the ‘section 
on Yama. 


(9). Atharva-veda, v. 30. 

1. Avatas te Bxatdh paravataa A avatah \ ihaica lhava ma nu gdh md 
purvun anu gdh pifrln amm badhnumi U dridham \ 2. Yat tvd ’hhielteruh 
purushah ivo gad aranojanah | mmoehana-pramochane ubhe vdehd vaddmi 
te I 3. Yad dudrohitba iepishe strigai pumse achiitgd | unmo —| 4. Yad 
enaso mdtrikritdt seshe pitrikritdt eha gat | immo —| 6. Yat te mdtd gat 
tepitdjdmir bhrdtd eha sarjatabi [ pratgak sevasva bheshajatn jaradaehtim 
krinomi tvd | 6. Ihaidhi purusha earvena manasd saha | dutau Yamasga 
«»a ’nupdh adhi jlvapurd ihi | 7. Amhdtalj, putwr ehi vidvdn udaganam 
pathah 1 drohanam dkrama'Mm jivato jlvato 'ganam \ 8. Md bibher na 
marithgaei jaradaehtim krinomi tvd | niravoeham aham gakehmam ange^ 
bhgo 'ngajvaram tpva | 9. Angabhedo angajvaro gai eha te hridagdmagaft | 
gakehmah igenah iva prdpaptad vdehd eddhah paraslardm | 10. J^iehl 
£odhapratlbodhdv asvapno gai eha jdgrivih \ tau te prOnaeya goptdrau 
divS, mktam eha jdgritdm I Ayam Agnir upasadga^ iha sdrga^ 
ndetu te | udehi mritgor gambhlrdt krishndt ehit tamasae pari | 12. 
JV5.OTO Yamdga name aetu mrityave namaht pitribhyaif uta ye nay anti j 
ntpdranaeya go veUa tarn agnim puro dadhe aemai ariehtatdtage | 13. 

«M Three hymns of the Atharva-reda, ■riz. iii. 19; v. 18, and v. 19, together -vrith 
twd verses (the 8{b and 9th) of v. 17, vrhieh formed part of this section, as it origi¬ 
nally appeared in ,the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for’"1866, pp. 33 ff., are 
omitted here,‘w''‘hey have subsequently been quoted in the first ■#oiume of this work, 
2nd Edition, yp. 280-287. 
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Aitu prS,n0i aitu manah atlu (Aahhur atho lahm | iarlram Mya tOfi 
vidam tat pa^hy&m prati tiahthatu \ 14. jPranmdgne chaltaMkha gam 
epijemam eamiraya danv& gam lalena | vettha amritagya tM nv gat m& ■ 
nu IhUmigriho 'hhuvat \ \5^Mil tg prSna^ upa<fagat mo ap3,no ’pi dhayi 
to I guryag tvS, ’dhipatir mrityof vdayachhadu raimihhil} [ 16. lyam 
antar vadati jihvA haddho. panighpada \ t^d yahihmam niravoehaSg 
iatam ropli cha takmanah [ 17. Ay am hhak priyatamo dev&num apara- 
jitalf I yagmai tvam iha mriiyave dighfah purmha jtynighe cha tv& 
’nu hvayamagi ma parajarago mriihdh | 

“ 1. From thy vicinity, from thy vicinity, from a distance, from 
thy vicinity [I call] to thee: remain here; do not follow, do not 
follow, fte early Fathers. I firmly hold back thy breath. • 2. What¬ 
ever incantations any kinsman or stranger has uttered against thee, 
—with my voice I declare thy release and deliverance frofc ftorn 
all. 3. Whatever hurt thou hast done, or curse thou hast spoken, in 
thy folly, gainst woman or man, witlf my voice, etc. 4. If thou Uest 
there in consequence of any sin committed by thy mother, or thy 
father,"* with my voice, etc. 5. Receive the medicine which thy 
father, mnthfer, sister and brother offer to thee. I make thee long- 
lived. 6. Remain here, o man, with thy entire soul; do not fojlow 
the two messengers of Yama; “* come to the abodes of the living. 7. 
Return when called, knowing the outlet of the path, the ascent, the 
advance, the road of every living man. 8. Fear not; thou shdlt not 
die; I make thee long-lived. I have charmed out of thy members 
the consumption by which they are wasted. 9. The consumption 

•n Compare a curious passage from the Taitttriya Br<lhmana ii#. 7,12,3 £, alreJBy 
quoted in p. 66: “ May Agni deliver me from any sin which my mother may have 
committed when I was in her womb, or which my father may have committed. May 
my parents have received no injury from me, when I, a son, in sacking, squeezed my 
mother and father in my delight.” Compare alscTltV. vii. 86, 5, quoted above in 
the same page, as well as the following texts: B.V. vi. 61, 7, Md mb mo anya- 
kfitom bk^ema md tat karma yat chayadhve { **Hay we not suffer [the penalty <^} 
sin conimitted by others, or do that which you will punish, c^Vasus!” vii. 62,2, 
Md VO bbtyoma anyajdiam mo md tat karma vagavo yat ehayadhoe { of nearly 
identical sense with the preceding text. x. 37, 12. Yad no devdS ehakfima jihvayd 
guru manaso vd prayutl devaftejpnam \ ardvd yo no nbhi duehhundyato taamin tad eno 
vaaavo ni dhetana \ “Jf we have committed against you any griovoSs offence, o gods, 
with our tongues, o^through thoughtlessness, transler ithe guilt of) that sin to the ' 
enemy who regards us wifii malice.” 

*** See the section on Toma, p. 294. 
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H-hioh racks and wastes thy limbs, and sickens thy hearty has ftbwn 
away td atUstanoe like a hawk, over<y)me by my word. ‘ 10. The two 
sages,* Alert <and Watchfiil, the sleepless and the^ vigilant, these the 
guardians of thy life, are awake both day and night. 11. May this 
adorable Agni rise here to thee as a'sun. Else up from deep death,"® 
yea, even from black darkness."* 12. Eeverenoe to Tama, reverence 
to Death, reverence to the Fathers, and to those who guide us. I 
place in pout of Jhis [sickj^jnan, for his security, Agni, who knows 
how tp carry him. across. 13. Let his breath, let his soul, let his 
sight come, and then his strength; let his body acquire sensation, and 
stand firm upon its feet. 14. Provide him, Agni, with breath, and 
with sight; restore him, furnished with a body, and with strength."® 
Thou hast the knowledge of immortality; let him not depart, or 
becLme' a dweUer in a house of clay. 15. Let not thy inhaled breath 
cease; let not thy exhaled breath vanish. Let the sun, the lord, raise 
tbee up from death by his rays. 16. This tongue speaks within, 
bound, convulsive. By thee I have charmed away the consumption, 
and the hundred torments of the fever. 17. This world is the dearest, 
unconquered by the gods. To whatever death thou wast destined 
when thou wast bom, o man,—we call after thee, do not die before 
thou art worn out by old age.” 

(10) Alharva-veda, vii. 53. 

1. Amutralhnyai adhi yad Yamasya Briliaspate alhiimter amuneha^ | 
pratyauhatam Aivind. mrityuni atmad devunam Agne hhishaju iachxhhi^ | 
i. Sam hramatam mil jihitarh iarlram prunapamu te aayujav iha atam | 
iataHi Jlva (arado vardAamano Agnia te gopd^ adhipa^ vaaiahfhah | 3. 
Ayur yat te atihitem par&clmr apdnalf prdnah punar a tav itam | Agnia 
tad dhSr nirj^ter vpaatHdt tad atmani punar Uveiaydmi te | 4. lid 
imam prdno luiald mo apdno avahaya pard gdt | aapta piahibhya^ enam 
paridadami te eiyam svaati jarase vahaniu | 5. Fravisatam prdndpdndv 
anadvdhav flva vrajam | again jwrimm^ aevadhir ariahfa^ iha vardhatdm | 
6. A te pranam auvamaai pard yakahmam auvdmi te | dyur no viivato 

^ «>a Compare the iarit i\t9pos of Homer. ’’ 

■ «'* Already quoted in the section on Tama, p. 3! 2. 

Compare the section just referred to, p. 267 ff. 
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iaihai ayam Agnir varenyah \ 7. Vd vayam tamaaas par% rohania 
n&kam uttamaiH | devarh devatrd tyryam aganmajyotir uitamSn f 

Sfihaspati, ^ou hast delivered us from dwelling t|)e* realm 
of Yaiia, from the curse. The Asvins,—the^ who, o Agni, are the 
two physicians of the gods,—the^have repelled death from us by their 
powers. 2. Continue associated, ye two bre^hs, inspired and expired; 
forsake not his body: may they, united, remain with thee here. Live 
prosperously a hundred autumns. Agni. is thy brU^^t protector and 
lord. 3. May thy life, which has been dissipated afar, maj thy 
breaths, come back to thee again. Agni has snatched it from, the lap 
of Nirriti (Destruction): and 1 introduce it again into thyself. 4. Let 
not his Inspiration abandon him, nor his expiration quit, him and 
depart 1 commit him to the seven Bishis; may they carry him on 
in health to old age. 5. Enter into him, ye two breaths, Uke Jtwo 
steers forcing their way into a cow-pen. May this man flourisll here, 
an unmolested depositary of old age. • 6. We restore thy breath. I 
drive away consumption from thee. May this excellent Agni sustain 
our life on every side. 7. Ascending from the darkness to th* upper¬ 
most heaven, we have reached, among the gods, the god Surya, the 
highest luminary:” 


(11) Atharva-veia, viii. 1. 

1. Antokaya mrityave namaly pranah apanS.^ iha te ramanta^ | 
ihayam a>tu purushah eahasuna suryasya hhage amritasy(floke | 2. JtS 
enam Bhago agrabhid ud enam Somo amkuman | ud enam Maruto deva^ ud 
Indr&gnl svasiaye | 3. Iha te asur iha prdmh ihayur i/m te manah | ttf 
tea Nirrityah pdielhyo daivyO. vacha hharamasi | 4. ISkrdma atalj, 
purueha ma 'va patthuh mrityoh padMam mamunehmianah { ma eUtit- 
th&h asmdl lokad agnek euryasya tandriieh \ ^ Tubhyam vdfah pavatam 
mdfaridtiS tubhyaih varthantu amritani apah \ evtryas te tanve teg 
tapdti tvdm mrityvr dayatdm, m& pra meshfhdh ) 6. Udydna^ te purueha 
ndvaydnam jivdtum te dakshatdiim kfinomi | a hi rohemam amfitaih 
eukharn ratham atka jwrir vidatham d vaduei \ 7. Md te manae tatra 
gad md tiro bhud r^d jloebfiyalf pra mado md 'nugdh pitpln | vihe devd^ 
abhi rakshanta tvtha | 8. Jfd gatdndm d didMthdkt ye nayapti pa/rd- 
vatam | d roha tamaso jyotir ehy d te hastau rdbhdmahe | SydnuA 
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tha tva ma iabalai eha prmhUmt Tamasya yau pathiralctkl itanau | irv&H 
ehi mi'n^dldhyo mi hra tishflia parinmanah \ 10. 3lti etam pantham 
amt ga^ Ihimalf esha yena purvam na iyaiha tam.hravimi 1 tamah ttat 
purusha mi pra pattha^ blutyam parastid ahhayam te arvik | 11. Rah- 
thantu <vd agnayo ye apsu anti rakhtatu tvi manushyuh yam indhaU | 
vaUvanaro rahhatu jitavtdih divyas tvi mi dhig vidyuti saha \ 12. 
Mi tva hravyad abhi mavista irit eankasuiit chara | rahhatu tvi 
J>yauh rnkshatu JPrithivi sunyaS eha tvi rahhatam ehandramii eha \ 
antarijaham rakshgtu devahetyah \ 13. Bodhai eha tvi Bratlbodhai eha 
rahhatim | Asvapnak eha tvi Anavadrinas eha rahhatam 1 Oopiyami 
eha tvi Jiarivis eha \ 14. Te tvi rahhantu U tvi gopiyantu tehhyo 
nartm telhyah svihi | 15. Jjvelhyas tvi samude Vayur Indro Dhiti 
dadhitu Saviti triyamamh | mi tvi prune halaih hisid asum te ’nu 
hrdyithasi | 16. Mi tvi jamhhah eatnhanur mi tamo vidad mi jihvi 
harhih pramayuh kathi syih [ ut tvi Adityih Vaaavo lharantu ud 
Indrignl svastaye ) 17. Tit tvi*'Dyaur ut Prithivi ut Prajapatir agra- 
hhU 1 ut tvi mrityor oshadhayo somarijnir aplparan | 18. Ayam devih 
ihaivisiu ayam mi 'mutra gid ilah | imath eahasraviryena mrityor 
utpirayimasi | 19. Ut tvi mpityor apiparam earn dkamantu vayodhasahj, \ 
m\ tvi vyaetakcsyo mi tvi agharudo rudan | 20. AlAraham avidadi tvi 
punar igih punarnavah \ aarvingah aarvam te cluikahuh aarvam ayui eJta 
te 'vidam | 21. Vyaval te jyotir ahhid apa tvat tamo akrandt | apa tvad 
mritfum nirritim apa yakahmam ni dadhmaai | 

,“.l. Reverence to Death the Ender! May thy inhaled and exhaled 
"breaths gladfy rest here. May this man remain here united with his 
^irit in the domain of the sun, in the world of deathlessness. 2. Bhaga 
and Soma with his filaments, the divine Maruts, Indra, and Agni, have 
raised him Up to health. Here is thy spirit, here thy breath, here thy 
life, here thy soul. We .’■escue thee from the bonds of Kiiyiti by a 
divine utterance. 4. Rise up hence, o man. Casting off the fetters of 
death, do not sink downward. Do not depart from this world, from 
the sight of Agif! end the Sun. 5. May the Wind, Matari^van, blow 
for thee; inay the waters shower immortality (or ambrosia) on thee; 
may the Sui^ shine healingly upon thy bojiy; may Death pity thee; 
do not die. C. Thou must ascend, o man, and n«t descend; I give 
thee life%nd penjeptive power. Mount this plehsaift and imperishable 
car,thefl^ wh^/aged, thou shalt^declare a festival. 7. Let not thy soul 
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go thither, let it not disappear; do not wander away from the 
living; do not^ollow the Fathers. May all the gods pre^rv^ thee. 

8 . Do not long after the departed, who conduct men afar. Ascend 
from the darkness; come into the light. We Jay hold ot thj hands. 

9. Let not the two dogs sent by yama,'“ the black and the brindled 
[seize thee]. Come hither; do not hesitate; do not remain here with 
averted mind. 10. Do not follow this path 5 * it*is terrible; I speak of 
that by which thou hast not hitherto gone. This, o man, is darkness; 
do not enter it. Beyond, thou hast fear; on thfs side, "thou hast 
security. 11. May Uie fires which are in the waters preserve*thee; 
may the fire which men kindle preserve thee; may Jatavedas Vai^- 
vanara (ttie fire, which is common to all men) preserve tliee; let not 
the celestial fire, together with the lightning, consume thee.* 12. Let 
not the flesh-devouring fire®” seek to harm thee; go far frqpi Jhat 
wicked one. May the sky, the earth, the sun, and moon, preserve 
thee; may the air protect thee from the bolt of the gods. 13. May 
Wakeful and Watchful, may Sleepless and Wakeful preserve thee. 
May Guardian and Vigilant protect thee. 14. May they protect 
and guard thee. To them be reverence. 15. May Vayu* Indra, 
Dhalyi, and Savjtri the deliverer, restore thee to converse with the 
living. Let not breath and strength abandon thee ; we call bSick 
thy spirit. 16. Let not any destructive demon, let not darkness find 
thee .... May the Adityas and Vasus, with Indra and Agni, raise thee 
up to health. 17. The sky, the earth, Frajapati have rescued thee. 
The plants with Soma their king, have delivered the® from death. 
18. Let this man remain here, o gods; let him not depart hence to the 
other world. We rescue him from death with a charm of bonndleSs 
efficacy. 19. I have delivered thee from death; may the vigorous 
breathe upon thee.™ Let not the she-devils with dishevelled hair, or 
those that howl dreadfully, yell at thee. "St’fcl have snatched thee; I 
have caught Jihee; thou hast returned renewed, and perfect in thy 
members : I have obtained thy entire eye, and thy^ entire life. fiT. 

See A.V. T. 30,6, above. 

There are three kinds of^re, the krmij/ad, or funeral (here r^erred to), which 
devours dead bodies, (he culinary (dmdd), and the sacrificial. See the Vij. S. i. if, 
and the commentary there, and above, p. 217, note. 

•18 See the 4th verse of the next hymn. 
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([Life] has breathed upon thee. Light Jias oome to thee. lArl^nese 
has depaI4^ed from thee. We remove from thee death, Niriiti and 
couBumptiom” 

^ 12 ) Aiharva-veda, Titi. 2 . 

1. Auxbhasva im6,m amritasya iruthfim aehhidyamSna jaradashfir 
attu U I otum te SyuS pit/mr d bharami rajas tamo mopagdi} ma pra 
msshfh&h I 2. Jlvatathjyotir abhyshi arvdn d tod hardmi iataiaradaya [ 
acammchan mrityupdSdn aSastim draghlyah Syub prataram te dadhami | 
S. Vdtdi te prunam avidani suryaoh ohakshur aham tana | yal te manas 
teayi tad dhdraydmi sain ritsva angair vadajihvayd "lapan | 4. Pr&nena 
tvd dvipadatti ehatushpadum agnim iva jatam abhi earn dhamdmi | namas 
te mrityo ehakshushe namah prdnaya te 'karam | 5. Ayaih jlvatu md 
tnfifa ypaffi samlrayamaai | krinemi asmai blieshajam mfityo md puru- 
sham ladMbt | 6. Jlvaladi naghdrishdfn jlvantlm osbadhlm aham | trdya- 
mdnddt sahamdndm sahasvatlm iha have asmai arishtatdtaye | 7. Adki 
bruki md "rabhathdh srijemain. tavaiva san sarvahdydbi ih&etu | Bhavd- 
iarvau mTidatatri iarma yachhatam apasidkya duritam dhatiam dyuh | 
8 . Asmai mrityo adhi bruhi imam dayasva nd ito 'yam etu | arishfa^ 
earvdngah suiruj jarasd iatahdyanah dtmand hhujam airiutdm \ 9. Devd- 
ndm hetih pari tvd vrimktu pdraydmi tvd rajasa^ uf ted mrityor aptpa- 
ram | drdd agnim kravyddam nirdhan jlvdtave te paridhini dadhdmi | 10 . 
Yat tp niyanam rajasam mpityo anavadharshyam | palhalf imam tasmdd 
rakshanto brahmdsmai varma kpinmasi \ 11 . Krinomi te prdndpanau 
fot’dm mpityt m dlrgham dyuh svaati | Vaivasvatena prahitdn yarnadd- 
idfhi chwato 'pa sedhdmi sarodn | 12. Arad ardtim nirritim pare 
grdhiih kravyddah pikdchdn | raksho yat sareatit dwrbhdtaih tat tamalf 
iodpa hanm^si \ 13. Agnes te prdnam amritdd dymhmato eanve jdta- 
vedasah | yathd na rishyd^ amfitah sajdr asas tat te kpinomi tad u te 
samridhyatdm | 14. iS'tV^ te stdm Dydvdprithivl asantdpe abhiSriyau | 
ia^ te sdryah d tapatu iafh vdto vatu te bride | Snd\ Mi kaharantu 
tvd dpo divydh payamatilf | 15. S'tvds te santv oshadhaya^ ut ted 
"hdrsham a^haraaydh uttardm prithivim abhi j tatra tvd "diiyau raksha- 
tdm Sdrydchandramasdv ubhd | 16. Yat te vdsa^ paridhdnaSi ydfh 
tdviSs kfinushe team ] iivadi te tame tat krinmah, sadisparie 'rdkshnam 
astu te |„ 17. Yat ksh/aretys marehayatd sutejasd vgptd vapaai keka- 
imairu | ^umZaan mukham md nah dyu^ pra moshl^ 1 18. Stivau te stdm 
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vrlit-^dv (Aalas3v adomaihau | etau yakkhmadi vi hadhtte Hau 
ehato afiihaSah^\ 19. Yad ainaai yat pibati dhityam hfithf^lf^ayah | 
yad adyadi yad an&dyafk aaream'U anmm aviakaHi krimmi | 20. Ahne 
eha tv3 rdtraye ehef ubhahhyam pari dadmati | pr&yelhgo JighdUuhhya^ 
imam me pari rakshata | 21. Saturn t» ayutarh hayanan dee yuge trim 
ehatvari krinmafi ) Indragnl vihe devUt te anumanyantum *hrinlya~ 
rndnah I 22. S’arade iva hemantaya vaaantaya grithmSya pari dadmati | 
varth&ni tulhyam tyon&ni yethu vardhante oehadhlh | 23. Mrityur lie 
dvipaddm mrityur lie chatuehpad&m | Xatmat te3m mritfbr gopater 
udibharami sa met bibheh \ 24. 8o ’pishta na marialtyaei na madtshyaei 
md bibhek | na vai tatra mriyante no yanti adhamam tamah | ,25. Sarvo 
vai tatra jlvati gaur aiva^ puruahah paiuh | yatredam brdhma hriyate 
paridhir jlvanSya ham | 26. Fari tea pdtu aamanebhyo alhtehdrdt aa- 
handhubhya^ | amamrir bhana amrito atijlvo m3 te huaiahuig aajfvnh 
iarlram \ 27. Te mrityavah ekaiatam yah nuehtrd^ atitdry&k I rnuneh- 
antu taamut team devdh agner vaiivanardd adhi | 28. Agnek iarlram aai 
parayiahnuh rakakohd 'ai aapatnahd | atho amiva-chdtanah putudrur 
ndma hheahajam | 

“ 1. Seize this boon of immortality; may long life, which cannot be 
cut off, be thine._ I restore to thee breath and life; do not depart to 
the mist {rajaa) or to darkness (tamaa); do not die. 2. Come hither 
to the light of the living; 1 rescue thee that thou mayest survive a 
hundred autumns. Loosing the bands of death and imprecation, I 
lengthen out thy existence. 3. I hare recovered thy breath from the 
wind, thine eye from the sun.*'* I place in thee thy jonl. Eec^ve 
sensation in thy limbs. Speak, articulating with thy tongue. 4. I 
blow upon thee with the breath of bipeds, and of qtitudrupeds, as 6a 
Agni when he is born (».«. on fire when kindled). I have paid rever¬ 
ence, o Death, to thine eye, and to thy breath. 6. Let this man live 
and not die. We restore him. I make for lim a remedy. Death, do 

not kill the man. 6. I invoke for his safety a vivifying.living, 

delivering, strong, and powerful plant. 7. Befriend him ; do not seize 
him; let him go; though he is thine only, let him abidp here with 
all his strength; o Bhava and Shrva, be gracious; grant deliverance; 
remove evil and confer life. 8. Befriend him. Death, pity him; let him. 

s» See above in the section on Yams, p, 298. 
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mse. tTnharmed, with all his Hmbs, hearing perfectly, till his<;me of 
decay, J,et Jhim obtainf>enjoyment daring a life of a hundred years. 9. 
May the shaft of the gods pass thee by^ I bring thee across from the njist 
(see V. 1';; I tare rescued thee from death. Bcmovilig far away the flesh 
devouring Agni, I draw round thee, a circle (see E.V. x. 18, 4) that 
thou mayest live. 10. Preserving him from that misty egress of thine, 
o Death, which no one may escape by menaces, we make prayer a pro¬ 
tection for him. 11. I give thee thy breaths, death at thy full age,™ 
long life aind health. I drive away all the messengera of Yarns, who 
roam hbout, sent by the son of Vivasvat. 12. We remove afar Evil, 
diirriti, Grahi, and flesh-devouring Fiitachas, and hurl all wicked 
Kakshases, ‘■'as it were into darkness. 13. I ask thy life from the 
immortal, living, Agni, Jatavedas. I procure that thou mayest suffer 
na pjujy, that thou mayest also be immortal. May this be the fortu¬ 
nate rosult. 14. May heaven and earth in unison be auspicious and 
innocuous to thee. May the sun shine and the wind blow pleasantly 
to thy heart. May the celestial streaming waters drop down upon 
thee favourably. 15. May the plants be auspicious to thee. I have 
raised thee from the lower to the upper earth. There may both the 
sons of Aditi, the Stm and the Moon,*®* preserve thee. 16. Whatever 
garment for clothing, or whatever girdle thou makest for thyself, we 
cause it to be agreeable to thy body; may it be soft to thy touch. 17. 
When, as a barber, thou shavest our hair and beard with a sharp and 
cleansing razor, while cleansing our face, do not rob us of our life. 18. 
Let the rice i^nd barley be auspicious to thee, causing no consumption 
or other ailment. These two (grains) destroy consumption, and deliver 
from calamity. >19. Whatever thou eatest or diinkest, the grain derived 
from husbandry, or liquid, whatever is or is not to be eaten—all that 
food I render for thee free from poison. 20. We commit thee to both 
the Day and the Night,preserve him for me from the goblins who 
seek to devour him. 21. We allot to thee a hundred, ten thousand, 
years, two, three, four, ages (yugas).®® May Indra and Agni, may all 

Compare A.V. lix. 24, 4, 6, 8. 

The Moon is not in the Vedas generally reckoned among the Adityas. See 
above, p. 54 f. t 

It would he difficult to say how great a duration is here,denoted by this word; 
but it must be ope of great lengfli, if the long periods of years, which are mentioned 
just betbrej ^'/be taken as any indication, ^ the first vol. of this work, pp. 45 f. 
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th$ ^ods regard thee &voi}rabljr, without, hostility. 22. We cono^t 
thee to autuivn, winter, spring, summer. Hay^he rains plpasant to 
thee, in which the plants grow up. 23. Death rules over .bipeds; 
death rules over quadrupeds. From that Death the ruler 1 rescue 
thee; do not fear. 24. Thou, lyho art uninjured, shalt not die; thou 
shall not die; do not fear. They do not die there; they do^uot go to 
the nethermost darkness, (25) every thing-ives there, cow, horse, man, 
beast, in the place where this prayer is used, the bulwark of life. 26. 
May it preserve thee ftom curse firom thy equals and fAends. Be 
undying, immortal, long-lived; let not thy breatfat abandon ^ body. 
27. May the gods deliver thee from those hundred deaths, from those 
dangers which are surpassable, and from that Agni Vai^vtoara (firo of 
the funeral pile ?). 28. Thou, the medicament named Fatndru (Butea 
frondosa), art the body of Agni, the deliverer, the slayer of I^pksljaaes, 
and of rivals, and thou art the chaser away of diseases.” 
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•SECTION XXIII. 

BKIEF NOTES ON SOCIETY AND LIFE IN THE VEDIC AGE, AS 
' If'”"nESENTto IN THE HYMNS. 

In the Introductions to the first three Volumes of his translation 
of the Eig-veda (vol. i. pp. 3 I S'.; vol. ii. pp. xv £F.; vol. iii. xir ff.), 
Professor 'Wilson has adduced from the hymns a Tariety of facts iUus- 
tralive of the social and political condition of the people of India, and 
of the wif ance which they had made in civilization at the period when 
those hymns were composed. I propose in this section to bring for¬ 
ward such further particulars, connected with the same subjects, as I 
have noticed in the hymns, without excluding the topics already eluci¬ 
dated by Professor Wilson. 

It is not only the facts which are directly stated or implied, in 
regaid to the various subjects of inquiry, which may be understood as 
supplying the requisite information. Kefercnces of a corresponding 
character made to the gods, their dwellings, dress, ornaments, chariots, 
weapons, etc., may (as in such a stage of reli^ous progress, more 
especially, mei^frame their gods after their own image magnified and 
idealized) be taken as applicable, mutatia mutandia, to their worshippers. 

(1.) Country occupied by tbs Vedic people, their viUagea and eitiea. 

The country originally ^pUpied in India by the Vedic people was the 
tract watered by the seven rivers, the modern Panjab; but they gradu- 
bU'j extended themselves to the eastward and southward; and in E.V. 
iv. 36,18 reference is made to two enemies living beyond («.«. no doubt 
east of) the ^arayu («<» tya aadyah aryS Sarayor Indra pdratah Arna- 
chitraerathd 'vadhlh). Por de|ailB I refer to the second volume of this 
work, pp. 373 £f. This country was no doubt in'part cultivated, 
ti we shaEVi'that frequent references are made to agriculture. But 
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piobablf Jarge tracts were covered by forests, which are sometiwes 
referred to. • See the referencgs to Agai consuming the jwoikIs, above 
(p. 212); and the hymn to AranyanI, quoted in p. 422., 

A's in our own day, in the north-west provinces of India and the 
Panj'ab, the houses, in places remote from the hills, and whore the soil 
is alluvial, without any supply of stone, rjero no doubt conltructed of 
mud.™ Villages (grama) are mentioned in R.V. i. 114, 1 (vimam 
puthfam amin grume anuturam \ “ may everythin|; in this village be 
fat and healthy”); i. 44, 10 (asi grilmeshu avita | “ Thou (i^ni) ert 
the protector in (our) villages’’); i. 149, 4 (gSvah iva gramam | “as' 
cattle eorae to a village”); and x. 146, 1 quoted above. 

Cities or fortified places (pur) are also constantly mentioned. In 
one place it is said that Indra demolished a hundred cities of stone in 
favour of the liberal Divodasa, iv. 30, 20, that (iatam aimanmagiwim 
puriim Indro vi ueyat | Bivodueaya daiwhe). Even if we shoulif suppose 
this was a mythological reference ffi the aerial cities of the Asuras 
(comp. X. 67, 3), it might bo received as evidence that they had as" 
their prototypes stone-built cities on the earth, a circumstance in itself 
by no means improbable in tracts of country bordering on the hills, 
where stone is'abundant. Iron cities or fortifications (purah dyasihf 
are mentioned in R.V. i. 58, 8; ii. 20, 8; iv. 27, 1 ; vii. b, 7; 
vii. 15, 14; vii. 95, 1; viii. 89, 8; x. 101, 8, where the reference is 
either figurative or purely fanciful and mythologicalf Citie8,with a 
hundred enclosures or fortifications (^atahhuji) are referred^ to in 
i. 166, 8; vii. 15, 14; and although they are only allified to as figu¬ 
rative expressions of the means of protection afforded by the gods, they 
no doubt suggest the idea of forts, consisting appareiftly of a series of 
concentric walls, as actuaOy existing in the country at the time. 

(2) IMtgioue mrs^p. 

Let the reader tiy io conceive himself as living 3000 years ago or 
upwards in the province of India which has been above described. 
At that period the Indo-Aryans had for some time been settled in that 

™ Bricks (tiAfol'o) are fret,uently mentioned in the BralimaBas avused for tjje 
construction of vedis, oi altars, but tboj may have been unbaked. 
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region, and had begun to consider it as thei/- home, though Jhey ^ere 
still mnle&ted by the barbarms tribes of another stock, and of a ruder 
i;eligiou, V,ho hod been previously in possession of the country, and 
ncdiurally looked upon thd intruders with dislike and ^read. Conscious 
of their own superiority, and strong in their faith in the protection of 
their ancestnd gods, the Aryans regarded these aboriginal tribes and 
their savage rites and character with abhorrence not unmingled with 
apprehension. We ^shall therefore suppose one of the small outlying 
village settlements of the Aryans to he situated on the edge of a forest, 
part of which has been cut down, cleared, and cultivated. The popu¬ 
lation has already multiplied to a considerable extent, and (as we shall 
see further ^on) a division of labour has been long established: The 
more thou^tfol and contemplative class has now devoted itself to the 
worsbi'p of the gods; the more enterpriaing and warlike members of the 
community have assumed authority over the rest; the great mass of 
the people follow the occupatioiis of trade and husbandry; while a 
gradually increasing number of the adjoining barbarians is becoming 
incorporated in the growing society as slaves or handicraftsmen of the 
lowest description. 

Betuming home in the evening through the forest, a member of one 
of the priestly families, who is at the same time of a poetical tempera¬ 
ment, experiences emotions such as are sketched in the hymn to 
AranyanI, which is quoted above in p. 422. Anxious to propitiate 
the fa,your of the gods, and to worship them aJl with the customary 
ceremonies, he h frequently found watching during the night (not with¬ 
out appreheusiou of attack from the aboriginal tribes lurking in the 
adjoining thickets, or from the howling goblins with which his imagi¬ 
nation peoj^les the surrounding darkness), and looking for the signs by 
which he supposes the earliest' appearance of the deities who usher 
in the day to be indicates.' The hymns which are addressed to these 
diy^nitiss, the two Alvins and to Tishas (the Dawn), at least those 
which salute the arrival of the latter, do not spring from devotion 
alone, but are the product of a deep poetical feeling, and a delicate 
imaginative power. The Alvina are the first to appear, the time of 
thw manifestation being (as*we have Been,'p. 234) defined as that 
itotween midl^ht and the earliest manifestation, of .light; and their 
supposed ri^ent u hailed with suitable hymns. Then, as the first 
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stre^ o{ the ruddy dawa become visible iu the east, the poet breaks 
out into anienthnsiastic burst j>f devotion to fte lovely goddSiss TJshas, 
Vrho every morning renews her youth. Preparation is n#w m^e for tljp 
birth of the sacred Agni, who springs into life as soon as the physical 
instruments of his generation are brought into contact, is then duly 
lauded by his votary, and is imagined imiyediatcly to procedS as a mes. 
senger to summon the gods to whom saciifico is to be offered by their 
worshipper. Soon after Surya (the spa) shoots tjp above the horizon, 
darting his rays across the firmament, and illuminating everything 
with his splendour; and receives, under a variety of forms or epithets,* 
the adoration of the delighted poet. In the hot season, when the 
ground has been parched by long drought, and all eyes gre turned to 
the gathering clouds in the hope that they will soon discharge their 
watery treasures, Paijanya, the raingod, is besought to send«ni 9 ;*and 
Indra, the regent of the firmament, and the storm-gods, the’Maruts, 
are supplicated to fulfil the functiops which the imagination of their 
worshippers has assigned to them, of combating the malignant demons" 
of the atmosphere, and compoUing them to yield up the w%)»rs which 
they kwp phut up in the clouds. The other gods, or a select number 
of them, are then invoked. Along with the recitation of hymns and 
prayers, various sorts of oblations are offered up at different periods 
of the day, to the several deities. 

(3) Did the Vedie Indians make images of their gods 

Professor Muller (Chips from a Cerman Workshop, L 38) answers 
this question in the negative. “ The religion of thb Veda,’’ he says, 
“knows of no idols. The worship of idols in Indians a secondary 
formation, a later degradation of tho more primitive worship of ideal 
gods.’’ On the other hand, Dr. Bollensen-^afinds in the hymns, clear 
references to images of the gods (Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, xxii. 587 ff.). He writes, “ From the coipmon appellation of 
the gods as divo naras, ‘men of the sky,’ or simply nfiras (lares?), 
‘men,’ and from tho epithet nripe^as,®" ‘having the form of men,’ 
K.V. iii. 4, 5, wo may«4x)nclude that the Indians diJ not merely* in 

Professor Soft ssf. says that according to Soyans the word moan#“ having t)|p 
form of men,” but perhaps signifies “formed, or adonied by men.” « . . 
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imdgwation assign Iiuman fonns to tlieir ^ds, but also n'presented 
them in tf selJsible manner. Thus in B,Y. ii. 33, 9, a painted image of 
Sudra is* dosciibed : ithirebhir angaih pvrwnpah ugra^ bdbhruk iuir^ 
hhi^ pipih kiranyaih | *' ‘ With strong limbs, many-formed, a^ffol, 
brown, he is painted with shining gtlden colours.’ K.V. i. 23, 13 
{where it is said of Varuna- that, ‘ wearing a golden coat of mail, he 
veils himself in his radiance; spies sit round him’), appears also to 
refer to a ^nsible ^presentation.” . . . . “ Still clearer appears the 
reference to representations in the form of an image in v. 52, 15: nH 
mamanak esMSi devan aicha (the editions of Professor Muller and 
Aufrecht both read aehh&) | ‘ I now pray to the gods of these (lluruts).’ 
Here it seems that the Maruts are distinguished from their gods, ».«. 
from their images.” .... “ Besides the common expression vapns, 
tana, trupa [‘ body ’ and ‘ form ’], there is in the oldest language one 
which properly denotes an image of the gods, viz., sandri^.” Much 
more is added in support of the dsame view. It is perhaps premature 
CO attempt to decide on the validity of these proofs till it is seen what 
can be urgsd on the opposite side. 

(4) Kings and principalities. 

Kings are frequently mentioned in the hynms, i. 40, 8; i. 126, 1 ; 
iii. 43, 5 ; v. 3^, 4; x. 33, 4, etc. In i. 85, 8, the Maruts are said to 
be of awful aspect, like kings {rOjandh iva tvesha-sandritah). The 
country occupied by the Aryas was no doubt peopled by various 
tribesand divided into numerous principalities. In II.V. i. 126, 1, 
a king called Bbavya is celebrated, who dwelt on the banks of the 
Bindhu, or Indus {amandan stoman prahhare maniska SindMv adhi 
hshigtUo Bkavyasya \ yo me sahasram amimita savSn atvrio raja iravah 
ichhamdna^). In viii. 21^.18; Chitra and other chiefs are alluded to as 
living near the Sarasvatl {Chitrai^ id r&jd r&jaMh anyahe yoke SarMva- 
tlnt^anu). Ten kings are alluded to as having fought against Sudas, 
vii. 33, 3; vii. 83, % S. (see the 1st vol. of this work, pp. 319, 323 f.). 
Kumerous names of kings occur in the Big>veda. The meetings, 
whether ftiendly or hostile, of princes are alluiled to, x. 97, 6 (pajanab 

tamitHv iva). In vii. 18, 2, Indra is represented 'Os living in tho 

* * , 

Both, Zui littcratur und Geschichte des Weda, pp. 131 £ 
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society oS his wives like <a kiog, or dwelling amid lights, as a king 
among his vnves, as Sayana exj^ains: {rijeva & jmibhih ktheihi eva am 
Sgtthhti), which appears to indicate the existence of r*yal ^lygamjfc 
In X. 40, 3, the Alvins ore said to come to the libations like two 
kings’ sons (rujaptUreva tavar$ii ’va gachhatah'). When Mitra and 
Vanina are represented in ii. 41, 5 ; v. 62, 6, and vii. 88, 5l[see above, 
p. 60), as occupying a greati palace with a thousand pillars and a 
thousand gates, we may suppose th^ this is ^ut an ^exaggerated 
description of a royal residence, such as the poete had seen.'®* And 
in the same way we may imagine that the description of Vanina in 
i. 25, 10, 13 (above, p. 59), as sitting in his house, arrajed in golden 
mail oh raiment, surrounded by his messengers and exewjising sove¬ 
reignty, was suggested by the ceremonial of a contemporary Kaja’s 
court. It appears from K.V. iv. 50, 8 (quoted in the Ist t*L tff this 
work, p. 247), that it was regarded as eminently beneficial for a king 
to entertain a family priest: and i« point of fact we find that the 
liberality of different princes to the rishis or priests by whom they* 
were attended is celebrated in numerous passages (see the Jst vol. of 
this W(^ck,.p. 259, and my article “ On tho relations of the priests 
to the other classes of Indian society in the Vodic age,” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, for 1866, pp. 272 ff., where the names of 
numerous royal patrons are specified). The amount and variety of 
the presents lavished by these kings upon their spirituhl advisers, con¬ 
sisting of cows, sometimes amounting to thousands (v. 30, 42 ff.), 
horses, chariots, lumps of gold (vi. 47, 23), dresses *(<laids 2 )dn daia 
Man daia vaatrd ’dhiihojanS \ daSo hiranyapinddn BwodHaad at&ni- 
sham I dasa raihdn praahtimatali iatam gS^ athareahhga^ Akatha^ 
Fagave 'dadat), and elegantly-adomed female slaves (viit. 46, 33, adha 
tgd yothand mahl pratlchl Fdkm ASvyapf \ adhiruimd vi niyate), even 
although we should suppose,—as we probaiJiy must,—that there is a 
great amount of exaggeration in the passages referred to, viz.} i. ^6, 

1 ff.; V. 27, 2; v. 30, 12 ff:; v. 33, 8 ff.; v. 61, 10 ; vi. 47, 8 ; vi, 
47, 22 ff.; vi 63, 9 f.; vii. 18, 22 ff.; viii. 3, 21 ff.; wiii 4, 19 ff’.; 
viii. 5, 37 ff.; viii. 6, 46 ff.; viii. 19, 86 f-; viii. 21, 17 f.; viii 24, 
29 £; viii. 46, J1 ff. j^iii. 54, 10 ff.; viii. 57, 14 ; x. 33, 4 ff. ;*x. 

AV. iii. 12, tSid it. 3 oontaia prayers for tfie stability of a house kt the timesv 
its construotion. 
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8% 8 ff.; X. 93, 14 £, is still a proof tihst very considerable wealth 
was posabssed by these* princes. One,chieftdn, £b4u, sen of Chedi, 
js even &a}d to^have pven to the rishi ten kings, brilliant as gold, viii. 

5, 38 (yo «M hiranya-tanliriio daSa rSJno amamhata). 

Towards the close of the Big-veda two hymns occur (x. 178 and 174) 
in which blessings are invoked on a king. I shall quote the first, x. 173:— 

1. A ivS ’h&rihm antar edhi dhruvat titkthsvieh&ehalt^ | viiat tvi 
sarvSk vSitchaiUu »fS tvad rSs^ram adhi ihradat | 2. Jhaivaiihi mdpa 
ehj/o*ht^h parvatai^ ivaehdohalih | Indrah iveha dhruvat tishtha- iha 
riM(ram u dA&raya | 3. Imam Indro adldharad dhruvam dhruvena 
iavithd I tssmst 8omo adhi braeat tasmai u Brahmanatpatih | 4. Dhruvd 
dyaur dhrtesa pfithicl dhruvaiah parvatah ime | dhruvarh viSoah idam 
jagad dhnm rSjS. vUam ayam | 5. Dhruvam te raja Varuno dhruvaM 
dmo Briittspatib | dhruvam te Indr<A oha Agnii eha r&ehtrafh dharaga- 
taih dhruvam \ 6. BhruvaSi dhruvena haviahd abhi Somam mrUdmasi | 
atho te Indrah ievallr vih baUhriiae karat J 

- '*1 have brought thee forward; remain in the midst; continue firm 
and immqyable; may all thy subjects desire thee! may thy dominion 
not fall away from thee! 2. Remain here; do not fall; continue im¬ 
movable as a mountain; abide here as firm as Indra; support here the 
re alm. 3. Indra with a firm oblation has held him firm; may Soma, 
may Brahmanaspati, take his part. 4. Firm is the sky, firm the 
earth, firm theSe hills, firm is the whole world, and this prince is a 
firmly^established king over his subjects. 5. May king Yanina, may 
the divine BpiLaspati, may Indra and Agni firmly maintain thy rule! 

6. We urge the firm Soma with a firm oblation. And now may Indra 
m^e thy subjects devoted to thee alone, and bringers of tribute.” 

Mention is Also made of rulers or governors under the title of pur- 
pati, lord of a city or fortified^place (i. 173, 10), and gramast ruler of 
a village, or tribe, or bai^ of men. The latter word occurs in x. 62, 
11 g. tahaerodah grOmanlr ma ruhan manuh »uryen3.eya yatamana etu 
dahhind .* “ Let net this man (SSvarni), the leader of the people, suffer 
calamity: 1st his largess extend to the sun; ” ^ and in x. 107, 5, 
doithin&van gramanir agram eti | “The bestower of largesses walks 
in'the front as a leader” (see above, p. 434). '' 

See fl4,ir'Ateit in mj psper on the priests in the Vedie s^ lour. B.A.S. for 

1866, p. STf*, 
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(5) Differeni rhik$ in society, — ric\and poor. 

• 0 i 

' As may be concluded from the facts already stated, ^e find in the 
hymns a distinct reference to rich and poor to existing in the com¬ 
munity. See E.T. x. 117, quoted above in page 431, where the 
existence of both classes is distinctly recognized, and liberality on the 
part of the wealthy is recommended. In f. 107, 10, the house of the 
donor of largesses is compared to a lotus pond, aq^ is said to be em¬ 
bellished like a palace of the gods (above, p. 434, and compare x. 135, 
7). In viii. 4, 9, the man who is a friend of ItiSira is said,to have 
horses, chariots, cows; to be handsome, to enjoy vigorous vitality, and 
to comcfresplendent into the assembly {asvi ralhi sur0.pah i^ goman id 
Indra te saiha | ivdirabhajS vayasd sachaU soda chandro yati sabMm 
upa). 

(6) Domestic relations and life and morals. 


There are in the hymns distinct traces of the existence of polygamy, 
though it was no doubt the exception, and monogamy the rule. In 
some places the husband appears to bo described as having only one 
wife, if we may. judge from the fact that the latter is mentioned in the 
singular. Thus in i. 124, 7, Ushas is said to display her form, hs if 
smiling, as a loving and weU-dressed wife does to her husband {JayS, 
ivapatye uiatl suvdsSi Us/utli hasrd iva ni rinite cj^s«^;«eompare,iv. 3, 
2, and x. 71, 4). And in i. 105, 2, it is said a jaya yuvate patim | 
“The wife embraces her husband.” In other places^a plurality of 
wives is more or less distinctly intimated. Thus in i. 62, II: patim 
na patnlr usatir uianiam sprisanti tod iavasiivan iKanishuh | “ Ofir 
hymns touch thee, o strong god, as loving wives a loviqg husband; ” 
i. 71, 1: upa pra jinvann usatir uiantam patim na nityaia Janayait 
eanlld^ | svasarah | “The loving sisters [t.s.ifngersj have stirred tqi 
the loving [Agni], as wives dwelling together their own husbaq^s;”'® 
L 105, 8 (=:x. 33, 2): sam mil tapauti abhita^ sapajnir iva pgrSav^ \ 
“ My ribs” (or, according to the Nirukta and Sayaga, thq sides of the 
well) “ press painfully on me all around, like rival wives (literally, 

I should obsewe thafbnth Suyana and Professor Bonfey construe the ojnthet 
satiilab “ dwelling fogether. Or in one house ’’ with miiSralf “ the sistEfs,” and a(^ 
withyaiwyaA “wives.” 
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cv-'TiriTes); ” i. 186, 7; tarn I0i giro janago m patnl^ turahhithtanaih 
noraHi ima^ta \ “ Hymrs haste to him the most pleasing of heroes, as 
»vomen' yho axe wives ; ” vii. 26, 3: jantr iva patir ehah tamino ni 
mamftje purg^ Indrah su tarvdh | “ India took to him all the cities, as 
(one) common husband his wives; ”» x. 43, 1; pari ikvajanie janayo 
yathdi pdtim \ “ [The hymns] embrace [India] as wives a husband.’* 
The Sbtap. Br. ix 1, 4, 6, distinctly avows the principle of polygamy, 
and states the origm of the practice after its own fashion: Pumee pUrva- 
»mai juhoti atha ttrllhyah | pumilmmm tad-vlryena aty&dadhati \'okai- 
mai iva pumse juhoti hahvlbhya^ iva stnlhya^ | tasmad apy ekasya 
pumto hahvyo jiiyaJf bhavanti \ ulhabhySffi vashafMrena eha sodhaiarena 
elm pumte juhoti tvAhdkarena eva strlbhyah | pumdduam eva fad-vtryena 
atyadadhati | “ He sacrifices to the man first, then to the women. He 
emik,s the man in consequence of his vigour. He sacrifices to the man 
as to one, and to the women as to many. Hence also one man has 
many wives. He sacrifices to the man both with the vashatkara and 
the Bvahakara, to the women with the latter alone. He exalts the 
man in ormsequenoe of his vigour.” It seems to have been considered 
a misfortune for a woman to be left an old maid in her father’s house 
(see the case of Ghosha, above, p. 247). It would lead me too far to 
attempt to give any description of the marriage ceremonial, for which 
I must refer the reader to Weber’s Indischo Studien, v. 177 ff. (see 
also E.V. X. W9). Women appear to have been permitted to marry 
a ^.ond time, according to A.Y. ix. S, 27 f., quoted above, in the 
section on Yataa, p. 306 (see also the 1st vol. of this work, pp. 281 ff.). 
In i. 124, 7, Ushas is said to show herself, as a female, without a 
brother (her natural protector), is said to show herself to a man (abhrd- 
teva pufhse eti pratlchi). Wicked liars are compared, in iv. 6, 6, to 
women without brothers, and evil-disposed wives hostile to their hus¬ 
bands (flbhrdiaro na yosKano vyantah patiripo na janayo durevd^ | pdpd- 
$qh taxdab anritdh asatydh idam padam ajanata gabhdram). 

The eleventh and twelfth verses of E.V. x. 27, are as follows;— 
yatydnahthd duhitd jdtu dsa has tdrh vidvdn abhimanyeta a/ndhum | 
Icataro menim prati tarn muehdU yah vahdte ya^ idt vd varoydt | 12. 
Myati yoihd 'maryato vadhdyok paripntd 'pt.nyaod^ vdryem | bhadrd 
vadkdr Ihxy'diyat tupei&h ovayaih Bd mitraih vanuUjaitocMt | 11. “Who 
kaowini:’/ will desire the blind daughter of any man who has one ? 
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Or Atrlio wp hurl a javeliu at him who carries off or woos such«a 
female? 12. <iHow many a woigan is satisfiedVitii the |yeat wealth 
of 'him who seeks her ! Happy is the female who is h^dsonft: she, 
herself lores [or chooses] hor friend among th8 people.” May we not 
infer from this passage that fraedom of choice in the selection of 
their hosbauds was allowed, sometimes, a1^ least, to women* in those 
times? The Svayamvara, or selection of tlier ownn husbands by kings’ 
daughters, appears, from the Mahabhavat^ to hare b^n a common prac¬ 
tice in later times. See the well-known story of Nala and Bamayanti. 

A passage has been quoted abore (p. 82 note) from the Taitt. Br. 
ii. 4, 2, 7, the commencement of which, though not altogether clear, 
may be translated thus: “ The dirine and fortunate Indrafil, wife of 
an excellent husband, was rictorious by a part, in the acquisition of a 
husband.” Did young women at that time compete for husbands * 

The following allusion to the relations of a widow with her deceased 
husband’s brother occurs in a rerse addressed to the A^rins, x. 40, 2 
(=Nir. iii. 15): Kuha tvii dosha kuha vasior Asvina hihabhipitvadt 
karatah kulmhatah | ko vain kayutrd vidhaveva devaram magyadi m 
yosha krinute sadasiho a \ “ Where arc you by night, A^rins, and 
where by day f where do yon alight ? where hare you dwelt ? who ’ 
draws you to his house, as a widow does her brother-in-law to the 
couub, or as a woman does a man ?” In his Illustrations of the Nirukta, 
p. 32, Professor Roth refers, in elucidation of this compai4son, to Munu, 
ix. 69, 70, where it is enjoined that in certain circumstances a wjdow 
shall be married to her deceased husband’s brother, in verse 60 it 
is ruled that the union shall only subsist until one son has been pro¬ 
created. It will thus be seen that the ancient law t)f India corre¬ 
sponded in this respect with that of the Jews, as expounded in Deu¬ 
teronomy, XXV. 5: compare St. Matthew, xxii. 24 ff. This custom 
appears to be referred to in the somewhat obscare verse before us. 

By the kindness of Professor Max MtiUer I am enabled t« gi{e 
Sayana’s explanation of the verse:— Kincha v8.ni yuvim ko ya^manah 
sadhasthe” sakasthant vedy-akhye “ akrinute” \ pariciaranartham 
Stmabhimukhlkaroti | tatra dfMtantam da/riayati \ " ietyutra” iayam 
“vidhaveva" yath8 mcUSbitartrika narl “devaram” bhartribhrdtarafn 
abhimukhikaroti \ *^maryaih na” yathd eha samtm manmhyam“ yosh&”^ 
sarva ndri sambhoga-kah ’bhimukhlkaroti tadvad ity arthajj* | “ what 
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xronhipper places you in his own present at the altar t<} serve ypn ? 
He illustr^^s this. Xs a woman whose husband is dead places her 
husbaiid’s Injther before her on the bed, or a woman at the time of 
sexual connection placds a man before her.” Then follows a quotation 
from the Nimkta iii. 15, on the same verse. 

On th6 occamon of the piarriage ceremonial, a wish is expressed in 
the bride’s fhvour that she may be a queen over her father-in-law, her 
mother-in-law, hej,husband’s sister, and his brothers, x. 85,46 {lamrtijni 
hahtre bhava tamrajrA ivairv&m bhava | namndari samrajnl bhava aam- 
rajnl adhi devrdshu). In viii. 2,20 reference is mode to an unamiable son- 
in-law (airira^ iva jamUtu) ; but it is not very clear what he is intended 
to illustrate. In i. 109, 2, the poet says he has heard that Indra and 
Agni are more liberal than an inferior son-in-law, or a wife’s brother 
hi bhUridavattara vam vij&tndtur uta vd gha tyuldt). Yaska 
(Nir. vi. 9) explains the word mjamatfi of a person who is not complete 
in all necessary requisites {mnarndpiSj jdmdtuh) ; and adds that the 
people of the south always speak of this word as denoting a man who 
has purchased his wife (vtjdmdfd iti Sasvad dakskinujdljt hrUdpatim 
dchakthaie | aausamdptah iva varo 'bhipretalf). 

Allusions to conjugal infidelity and sexual immorality are not 
wanting. In x. 34, 4, reference seems to be made to the gambler’s 
wife being the object of other men’s intrigues (a»y« jdyum pari mrikanti 
atya,.yasya ayridhad vedane vdji ahthah | see above, p. 426). In 
X. 4.0, 6, mention is made of a woman resorting to her rendezvous 
inkhkritaSi m yoahand) comp. x. 34, 5 (niahkritain jurit^l iva)’^ which, 
if a married woman is meant, implies an adulterous connection. In 
ii. 29, 1, Mitfa and Varuna are prayed to remove the worshipper’s 
sin, as a woman who bears a child secretly puts it aWay {dre mat 
harta rahaaur ivdgah).'^ In i. 167, 4, we find the words ^ora iubhrdh 

IJiese words {niahlcritam na yothanS) prove either conjugal infidelity, if yosham 
or jdrint mean a married woman, or if they refer to an unmarried female, it would 
shew th^ yormg Idrers made assignations, and therefore that women had more 
liberty, and v sre not confined as in later times. In i. 167, 3, occur the words guAS 
eharmfi manut!to na yothd | “ Like a man's wife moving or acting secretly." 
$fiyana, haweve-, refers them only to the privacy (>f the female apartments. Seo 
"Wilson in loco. , 

I®” Sc© ^dfessor Wilson’S translation and note in loco, and introduction to vol. fi. 
p.xvji t , 
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eyiliip yavya^sadharanyeoa Mi^uto mimkahu^ | which ProfesBor Wilsoj}, 
following Sayijna, renders “The radiant, evertooving, Mpnls hare 
mingled with (their) associate (lightning), like (youths) with osmmoa 
women.” The woAls are quoted by Professor ’M. Muller, translation 
of E.V. i. 176, but without any explanation on the point under con¬ 
sideration. ^ • 

In ix. 67, 10 C the poet prays, and twiefe repeats the prayer, that 
Pushan would protect him in all his goings, and p^J)V}de him with a 
supply of damsels {aoita no ajakalf PUahS, yamani yamanCs, lhahhat 
kanyUtu nah | 11. aya)7i sotnalf kapardim ghritaih ni pavate maihu | & 
lhahhat kanydtu nah | 12. aya& te dghrine auto ghftfaih na pavate 
iuchi I (f bhakahat kanyaau nah). The general opinion ot &e poet’s 
contemporaries in regard to tho female sex appears to be intimated in 
the following words put into the month of Indra, viii. 33, 17. 
chid glut tad abravlt atriydh aidayam manah | uto aha kratu^ ra^hum | 
“ Indra declared that the mind of a wo|aau was ungovernable and her 
temper fickle.” 

In Valakhilya 8, 3, mention is made of a gift of one hundr^ slaves 
{iataih ddadn ati arajah). In E.V. viii. 40, 32, Professor Both con¬ 
jectures {a.v. daaa) that the correct reading is katam ddadn | “I 
received a hnudred slaves.” (See my article on the priests in the 
Vedio age, Jonr. B.A.S. for 1866, p. 275). Compare the word ddaa- 
pravarga in B.Y. i. 92, 8, quoted above in p. 184, and tran^ated 
in p. 186. 

As regards the morals of the people, in other respeg^ than those 
which relate to the relations of the sexes, it may be mentioned that 
untruth is condemned in a verso already quoted, iv.*5, 5, and the 
gods are said (1. 152, 1; vii. 49, 3 ; vii. 84, 2) to punisl^lying. Fre¬ 
quent mention is made of the friendship borne by the gods to their 
votaries, which seems to imply the existence sf a simUsr special re¬ 
lation of affection between some of their worshippers. See also jiyn^ 
X. 71, translated in the third volume of this work, p.,256. I%x. 117 
(os I have already noticed, p. 457) beneficence to the poor is (jpmmended. 

(Tl Preaa, omammta, vto. 

Beferences arelma^e in various places t& well-dressed, females, 
iv. 3, 2; X. 71, 4 {jdyeva patye uiati amdadh) j x. 107, 9, or ti^ elegant, 
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v<eill-made garments, v. 29, 15 (vasireva h^adrd mkriid). ,From tjiese 
passages ai^ others relating to jewels^ as in yiii. 46, 33,,qaote(l above, 
p. 465f we n^ay gather that considerable attention was already paid 
to personal decoration. ‘ We derive jfrom them no information regarding 
the shape or materials of the clothing worn, further than may bo- learnt 
from the* mention of sheeg and of wool in certain texts (as i. 126, 7 ; 

vi. 15, 16; X. 75, 8). *But it is difficult to conceive that cotton 
(which, as I learn^om Professor J. H. Balfour, is supposed to have been 
indigenous in India), though not mentioned in the hymns, should have 
been unknown wh& they were composed, or not employed for weaving 
the light cloth which is necessary in so warm a climate. The form of 
the garments was probably much the same as among ther modem 
Hindus, unless it be that some innovations may have been introduced 
b^ fjie Mohammedans. A turb^ or head-dress (wsAnis/ta)"’' is men- 
tioned‘'in the A.V. xv. 2, 1. 

Two of the Yedic deities, Bgdra and Pushan, are said to wear their 
hair wound or braided spirally upwards into the form of a shell, as 
thewor^ “kapardin” in B.V. i. 114,1, 5; vi. 55, 2; and ix. 67,11, is 
explained in the dictionary of Professors Bohtlingk and Both; and in 

vii. 83, 8, the same epithet is applied to the Tritsus (the tribe to 
which Vasishtha belonged) {hityancho yatra mmasa kapardimh trit- 
»(iraA).“ In x. 114, 3, a youifg female, handsome and brilliant (it 
does ,not cleanly appear who she is, as the passage is obscure and 
enigmatical) is said to wear four of these braids {ehatushkapardu 
yuvatih »upek%h ghritapratlka vayunani vaste). And in vii. 33, 1, the 
priests of the family of Vasishtha are said to have their hair-knots on 
file right of their heads and to bo robed in white {ivityancho m3. 
dakshiMtas-hgparda^ ityadi', comp. vii. 83, 8 already quoted).'-® In 
various passages already cited (pp. 149 f.) the Maruts are said to 
wear different sorts of ornaments, which were probably similar to what 
vjpre worn by the poet’s countrymen or countrywomen. 

In rega#! to the word iipra see above, p. 149. 

See the rude picture of the god S'iva at the beginning of the Bombay edition of 
Ijlie Linga lbirrii)a. But Wilson e.v. kaparda, explains it merely as “ braided hair.” 

See Both Zur Litt. u. Geschichte des Weds, p. IkC. 
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In the Big-veda (see i. '23, 15; i. 66, 3 ; i. 117, 21, q^c.) /i^nent 
mention is made oi yava, which in later Sans&t means barley; but 
according to the Lexicon of Messrs. Bohtlingk and Both, s.o. appears 
to have, in early times, denoted com in geneial. Bice (vrlhi) according 
to the same authority is not referred to in tte Big-veda, but is named 
in the Artharva-veda, as well as barley,^ and mashi^ (bean|) and tila 
(sesaraum orientale); see Ti. 140, 2 {vrlhim attain yavam attam atj^ md- 
sham atho tilam). Parched com {dhana) is mentioned in several'places 
of the B.V., as i. 16, 2 ; iii. 35, 3 ; iii. 52,5; vi. 29,4, as a;) offering to 
the gods^ and in iii. 35, 7, is said to be provided as food fer Indra’s 
horses. Cakes (apUpa) and meal mixed with curds or butter (karam- 
hha) are said to be offered to the gods, iii. 52, 7; vi. 57, 2.* Bruit 
{^phala)'iB mentioned in iii. 45, 4 (see above, p. 107); i. 146, 5. 
Plants [oskadhi, vlrudh) are frequently alluded to, and are even invoked 
vi. 49, 14; vii. 34, 23; vii. 35, 5; x. 97, 1 ff., where some of them 
are spoken of as produced three ages before the gods; verses 1 
oshadhlh pHtxSlt jat&k devehhyaa triyugam pur &^; and are said in verse 
4 to be divine [devzA]; in verses 3 and 15 to be some of them flowering 
and productive and fruit-bearing, and others not \_jmslipavatih prasS- 
varth I yah phalinlr yah aphaldh apmtipak yai cIm pmhpini^, and in 
verses 11 and 12 to drive away disease. Medicaments {.hJtdihaja) areialso 
frequently referred to. The cutting up of flesh, apparently for sac^- 
ficial purposes, is mentioned in one place, i. 161, 10 tfna&sam ekafy 
pimiati sunayd "hhritam). In i. 164, 43 reference is made to the^ 
cooking of a bull as being a primeval institution {uhXamm prUnim 
apachania vlrdt tani dharmuni pratham&ni asan | comp. «. 27, 2; x. 
28, S).*” Inv. 29, 7; viii. 12, 8; viii, 66, 10, mention is made of 
the gods cooking or eating large numbers of* buffaloes (see above, 
p. 90). From the feet of these animals being offered in saeriflbe, it 
may perhaps be inferred that they also formed a portion ofshuman 
food. Intoxicating liquors are mentioned in the hymns, lis regards 

See (he “ generaknote”^ppended to Sir W. Jones’s translation of Mann; and 
Mann xi. 59, where gotaiha is mentioned as an upapdtodui, or minor sin.* Sec also 
verse 108. 
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t{)e Buma-jaioe, see above, 89, note 169^ Wine, sura, (thougH it i^oes 
not appear from vhat)'material it was distilled)was,also in nse, as 
appears froti several passages already quoted, viz. i. 116, 7 (p. 246) 
and vii. ^6, 4 (p. 66);'and x. 107, 9 (p. 434). It is also mentioned 
in viii. 2, 12, Afitm pltaso yvAhyante dm-mai&so na surdydm |' “.'Whoa 
drunk they (the soma-draughts) contend in thy stomach, as men mad¬ 
dened with wine.” Swiilers of wine, turSiva^, are mentioned in 
viii. 21, 14, as we,have seen above (p. 112, note 201). In i. 191, 10, 
we find tile following words: SHrye visham a saj&mi dfitifk sufueato 
gjdhe f.“I place the poison in the sun, like a [wine]skin in the house 
of a keeper of wine.” See also Vuj. Sanh. xix. 5, 7 ; Sktap- Br. xii. 
7, 3, 8, and 12; xii. 8, 1, 16; commentary on Vaj. S. xix.'44; and 
A.V. xiv. 1, 35 f. (translated in Weber’s Ind. Stud. v. 197). In 
regard to the light in which wine drinking was regarded in later times 
the reader may consult Manu, xi. 54, 90, 93-97, 148 f., 249. 

(9) Projemons md trades. 

In IIV. ix. 1I2, as we have already seen (p. 424), the variety in 
men’s tastes and pursuits is described, and some of their different occu¬ 
pations are mentioned, viz., those of carpenter, physician, priest, black¬ 
smith (compare x. 72, 2), poet, and female grinder of corn. That man 
is said to be a skilled physician, and both a slayer of Bakshases and a 
icpeller <A di^ases, by whom all plants are collected, like kings in an 
aswmbly, x. 97, 6 {yatraushadhli semagmata rujana^ samit&v iva | 
viprah sa vc%yate bhishag rahshohd The oonstmetion 

of chariots is often alluded to, and the skill shown in the composition 
of hymns is deWibed as a fabrication, and compared to the art of the 
carriage-builder, i. 61, 4; i. 62, 13; i. 130, 6; L 171, 2; ii. 19, 8; 
ii. 35, 2; iv. 16, 20; v. 2, 11; v. 29, 15; v. 73, 10; vi. 32, 1; x. 
39, 14, etc. (see the 3Id vol. of this work, pp. 233, 235 f., 241). The 
]^lbh(.s are, as we have already seen (p. 226), celebrated for their 
ability'’as workers in wood and metal, which fiirther indicates the 
existence and appreciation of such skill at the period in questhm. 
Skill in the manufacture of weapons of war and other sharp-edged 

, In Kanu ^ 84, it is said to be of three kinds, gimfi, pa^shfi, madhvi, distilled 
'■from molasses.or the flowSts of the madhu plant. 
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in^Iemente must haf^ beea comnum, as epearajivdiz), swords or knR'ea 
axes ivadhtti), mSTe constantly inentionei i.*162, 20 ; 

x._79,6; x.86,18; ix. 96, 6 ; i. 127, 3 ; ^vii. 104,^81 :,4. 28, 84 
X. SS, 9 ; vi. 3, 5; ti. 47, 10; Till. 91, 19. Weaving, St is scarcely 
ueoessary to say, was universally practised, as we learn from the 
references already quoted to doth, and from tlie metaphorical use of 
the verb w, ”to weave,” for the compoation of hymns, etc. Thus in 
i. 61, 8 : {ievapaivUr Indraya wrkam aMiuitye “ The,wives of the 
gods wove a hymn to Indra on his slaughter of Ahj),” vii. 33, S and 12 
{see fJio 3rd vel. of this work, p. 247); x. 130, 1 (ibid, p.' 277 f.). 
The warp and woof (Jtantu and otu) are both mentioned ip vi. 9, 1 and 
2: mafath imturh na vijan&mi otum ityddi | “ I know not the warp 
and I know not the woof,” etc. (These two verses are translated by 
Trofcssor Benfey in the Glossary to his Sama-voda, p. 76f^s*e also 
A.V. xiv. 2 , 61). The art of boat- or ship-building was well known, 
as appears from the frequent mcntiow made of boats or ships (nm or 
plava), i. 116, 3; i. 182, 6 f.; i. 131, 2; ii. 39, 4; viii. 42, 3; viii. 
72, 8 ; ix. 70, 10, propelled by oars, x. 101, 2 (nSvam aritraparamm). 
Ships are even spoken of as going to sea (see above, p. 244 f., and 
i. 25, 7, nuvah'tamudriyah; vii. 88 , 3 f.). The A4vins are sajd to 
have convoyed Bhujyu in a ship with a hundred oars {iataritra^ 
ndvam). Eope-making also must have been practised, as ropes are 
mentioned, i. 162, 8 , or their absence referred to, ii. iS, 9; vii.»84, 2. 
Working in leather must also have been common, as hides {chmrryan, 
i. 85, 6 ; vi. 8 , 3; vii. 63,1), and skins for holding wate# or wine (drift) 
are constantly referred to, i. 191, 10; iv. 45, 1, 3; v. 83, 7; vi. 4 ^ 8 , 
18; vii. 89,2; vii. 103, 2; viii. 5, 19, Agriculture, as we have 
already seen (p. 427), is recommended to the gambled in x. 34, 13, 
and in the hymn to AranyanI, x. 146, 6 (above, p. 423), the goddess 
is said to be untilled by husbandmen {(AruJtBald). R.V. iv. 57, is a 
hymn in which the Kshetrasya pati, or dqity who is the prol*ekw of 
the soil or of husbandry, is addressed, and a blessing is iiR’oked on 
field operations, and their instruments, and on the cultivators (ktnaia). 
Compare x. 117, 7. Urvora, cultivated and fertile land, is men¬ 
tioned in various,placa^.' Watercourses (kulya), which may or may not 
have been artificial, -are aUuded to in iii. 45,* 3, and x. 43, 7 (famog^ 
hthetran lomaiak Tndradt kulyd^ tea hradam), as leading t(V ponds* or 

SO . 
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litres; and waters which are expressl 7 «referred to as,flowing in 
channels wl^ioh had b4en dug np for ^em, are mentioned in vii. 49, 2 
(yd$ apo divyp^ tita va sravanti hhanitrimdh uta vS yd$ svayamjah ); 
and from this it is not unreasonable to infer that the irrigation of'lands 
under cultivation may have been practised. In the Eig-veda we have, 
as Profeslor Muller obsei?res (TransL i. 223 f.), clear allusions to 
shaving, x. 142, 4, where Agni is said to shave the earth, as a 
barber does a bear^ (see abov^, p. 212). In viii. 4, 16, as interpreted 
by Professor Both, the worshippers pray that the god would sharpen 
them like the edge of scissors {sam nah h'sihi ihurijor iva hthuram). 
On the prevalence of debt, see Professor Wilson’s observations in the 
Introduction to his translation of the Big-veda, vol. ii. p. xlHi., and 
compare R.V. x. 34, 10, quoted above, in p. 427. 

(10) AmmettienU. 

Gaming was a frequent amuspment of the early Indians, as we learn 
from the hymn x. 34, which has been given at length above, p. 426, 
(comp. yii. 86, 6); and from the frequent illustrations derived from 
the practice; see i. 92, 10; ii. 12, 4; ii. 29, 5; iv. 20, _3; v. 85, 8; 
viii 45, 38; x. 42, 9; x. 43, 5. 

Dancers, or actors {nfitu), seem to have afforded entertainment at 
the same period; as we may gather from i. 92, 4, where Ushas is said 
to display herself like a professional person of this sort, who decks him¬ 
self with ornaments (see above, p. 185). In x. 18, 3,™ allusion is made 
to the living gping forth to dance and to laugh after a funeral {prUneho 
agama nritaye hasaya). Drums {dundulM) are mentioned in BY. i. 

5; vi. 47, '29, 31; and a hymn in the A.V. v. 20, is addressed 
to this musicg). instrument. According to Professor Both (see t.v. and 
Dlustrations of Nirukta, p. 92) the word hakura, which occurs in 
i. 117, 21 (and is explained by Sayana as a thunderbolt) probably 
m^pn^iA martial wind instrument. 

(11) Crimt. 

Thieves or vtobbers {tuyu, taakara, stem, paripanthin, mushlvan, 
haraiehit) are urentioned in some passages as iqfesting the highways, or 

Bee liof^sr Roth's translation of the verse in Z'. D.'M. G. viii. 468, and 
Profeesor J(U**'er's in the same Journal ix. p. xvi. 
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staeling secretly (see above, p. 174 f.; i. SO, 2 : apa tye tSymo ytltha 
nakshatru ymti aktubhik | “ IJie stars depart before tljp edn’s rays, 
like tMeves,’’ i. 65, 1; i. 191, 5 praiy adriiran pf-adoshai» 

taakara^ iva [ “ They have been seen in the evening like thieves”); ii. 
28, TO ; iv. 38, 5 (uia sma emr» vattramatldih m tayum anu hroianti 
kthitayo hhareahu \ “Men cry after him*in battles as a^er a thief 
stealing clothes”); v. 15, 5; v. 52, 12; vi. 12, 5; vii. 55, 3; vii. 
86, 5: viii. 29, 6; x. 4, 6. 

(12) Animals, tame or wild, mentioned in the hymns. 

% 

The nnention of kine and horses'®” (both in prayers to,the gods to 
bestow them in abundance, and in the details of gifts conferred upon 
poets or priests) is too frequent to require further specificatioa. ,SlTeep 
{avi, avikd, urd, mesha) are also frequently referred to, i. 43, 6; 51, 1; 

i. 52, 1 ; i. 116, 16 ; viii. 2, 2; viii, 34, 3 ; ix. 6, 1; x. 95, 3 ; and 
goats (ff/a, chhaga) in i. 162, 3 f.; and x. 90, 10. AUusion is made in* 
X. 27,17 to the cooking of a fat ram {ptvdnam mesham apachapta vtrdh). 
In Valakhilya viii. 3, reference is made to the gift of a hundred ewes 
(satam iirnuvaiindm). In i. 126, 7 the ewes of the Gandharis ard 
spoken of as famous for their wool {romaid. Oandhdrindm iva avikd). 
Dogs are often alluded to. In ii. 39, 4 the two Asvins are compared 
to two dogs {svdnd iva). The mythological dogs of ¥ama haye been 
already referred to (in p. 294). A long-tongued dog which brought 
no good is mentioned as an object of dread to be ^iven away, ix. 
101, 1 and 13 iapa hdnam snathishfana sahhdyo dlrghajihvyam \ a^a 
hdnam a/rddhdsaih hata mdkhani na £hrigavah). *Apes, kapi, (x. 
86, 5), boars, vardha (viii. 66, 10; x. 28, 4), bufFaloas, mahieha (sea 
above, p. 90 and 463), deer, mriga (i. 38, 5; i. 105, 8), yikya (viii. 
4, 10), jackals and foxes, kroshfri, lopdka,*-^. 28, 4, and wolves, 
tdldvrika (x. 95, 15), lions, simha (x. 28, 4; iv. 16, 14), wolves, vgiJca, 
vrikl, i. 116,16; viii. 55, 8, as devouring sheep, viii. 34, So(gtrdih na 
dhdnute vfikah), and deer, i. 105, 8 {vfiko na tj’ishtiagam mxigam). 
Elephants also are possibly mentioned under the desi^ation of mfiga 
vdrana viu. 33, 8;^. 40, 4 (vdrana being an elephant in laler 

• 1 * * ■ 

In viii. 2, 2 allimon is made to be a horse being washed in a river (aive A* 

nikto nadishu). 
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Saftakrit); certainly under that of mriga hastin (the wild aoimal -with 
the hand*or trunk) i. 64, 7; iv. 16, H These texts are as follows: 
mrigu^ M!(i hartinah khadatha vana | *' fe (Mamts), like elephants, 
derour the woods;*** iv. 16, 14: mrigo na kasti tavishtm ushdu-ah 
timho na IMma^ ayudhani bibhrat “ [indra] consuming force like an 
elephant: like a terrible Im, carrying weapons; viii. 33, 8 (= 8.Y. 
ii. 1047); ddnd mrigo na vdranak puruirS charathatJi dadhe | which is 
thus renderejl by Professor Both, *.». ddna, 2, “ After feasting he runs 
hither and thither Ijke a beast of prey.”®® x. 40, 4: yuvam mfigeva 
vBraiia kirigavyavo dosha vasior havisha ni hvayamahe j “Wo invoke 
you twain [4 svins] night and day, as hunters [seek to catch] two 
wild animakj.”““ In the first three of these passages the elephant 
(if meant in the third) is referred to merely as a terrible wild beast; 
in the fo'nrth there is an allusion to the hunting of wild animds, 
and if elephants are intended, we may perhaps infer that, at the 
period when that verse was composed, they had begun to be tamed, 
’rhere seems no reason to doubt that in A.V. ix. 3, 17, a female 
elephant is meant by hastini : “ Thou, hall (or house), standest 
on the earth with feet like a female elephant ” {mita prithivyddi 
tishtkasi hastintm padvati). The author of this verse appears to 
have been accustomed to look familiarly at the animal close at 
hand. In the following verse firom the Aitareya Brahmana, viii. 
23 (quoted by’Professor Roth s.v.) elephants are said by him and 
ProfesLor Hang (transl. p. 26) to be understood by Sayaga as in¬ 
tended by the ’’.rord mriga: hira'tyaysna parivritdn kriskv-an iwhla- 
daffi mrigun | Mashnare Bharato ’dadSt katam badvani sapta oka | 
“Bharata bestowed in Mashnara one hundred and seven great herds 
of black, white-toothed wild animals, decked with gold.” In many 
passages, i. 138, 2; viii. 5, 37; viii. 6, 48; viii. 46, 22 and 31, we 
find the word ttskfra, v^ich, in later Sanskrit, denotes a camel; hut 
accCVdiifg to Professor Roth (see s.v.) it means in the hymns a buffalo 
or a huniped bull. Professor Aufrecht also informs me tlrat in his 
opinion it signifies the latter. In one of the passages (viii. 6, 48) 

•y See Profcssor^uller’s trans. of E.V. i. pp. 99 f. 

Profosor Benfey, Samaveda, Transl. p. 288, renders tie half verse lhus: “ Like 
drops flmm a Bittii)^ elephant, falls in many places his moisture c^' blessing.” 

' S&ysna'^f'lesvBreim^iardiilau, “tigers.’’ Compare viii. 56, 8,where eSrega 
fcems tdhe a& epithet of vyika, “wolf.”, 
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tlve ozeo^are said to for^ a team of f&iir yoked together (fah(rdn 
tiaiurytya^^ Yarious birds ore mentioned, peacocks, jnaytim (i. 191, 
14; iii. 45,1; viii. 1, 25): pigeons, Mpota^ (L 30,4; x. 106, If^)falcons, 
Syem, Ttdtaiee, gfidhra (ii. 89, 1), ducks, ehakratuka\n. S9, 3), aft 
(x. 95, 9), swans, ha’maa (i. ^63, 10 ; viL 59, 7), quails, vartika 
(L 112, 8). Serpents are of course frequently mentioned,tand in one 
place, ix. 86, 44, reference is made to their casting their slough {ahir 
najUrnam ati tarpati tvacham). 

(13) War, armies, armour, and weapons. 

Wars, as we have already seen (see above, p. 109 f., 454), are frequently 
mentioned in the Big-veda. Some verses have also been quoted, in 
p. 110, from R.V. x. 103, a hymn in praise of Indra’s prowess, at the 
close of which ho and other deities are supplicated to confound^ the 
enemies of his worshippers, and cause the arms of the latter t<f triumph. 
R.V. vi. 75, is another remark.'ible composition of a warlike character 
in praise of armour, of the bow, etc.* The following are a few of the 
verses, which are spirited:— * 

1. Jlmutasyeva hhavati pratlkarh yad varml y&ti samadam upastlte | 
anavidiha^O. tama jaya tva& sa tva varmano mahima pipartu | 2. 
Dhanvana gUh ’dJuin.vana ’’ji& jayema dhanrani tivra^ m>mdo jaypma \ 
dhanuh iatror apakdmam krinotu dhanvana sarvSh pradih jayema | 
3. Vakshyantlved a gamganti karnam priyaih sakh&yam pwrislmsvajdnd 
yosheva kinkte vitatd ’dhi dkanvan jyd iyam samarte psAiyanti | .•. . . 6. 
Rathe Ushpian nayati vdjinati pura yatra yatra kdmayate sushdmtjiik 1 
abhlsUndm mahimdnam pandyata manah pakehdd anu ^aehhanli rasma- 
yaht I 7. Tlvrdn ghoshdn kyinvate vrishapdnayah aivdh rathebhih s<^ha 
vdjayantah | avakrdmantah prapadair amitrdn kshimnti satrdn anapavya- 
yantah j 

“1. There appears like the lustre of a cloud when the mailed 
warrior stalks into the heart of the combat? Conquer with an un¬ 
scathed body; let the might of thine armour protect thee. With 
the bow may we conquer cattle; with the bow may wo conquer in the 
struggle for the mastery; with the bow may wo con(^u(a' in the sharp 
conflicts j the bow frustrates the desire of our enemj^; with the bow 

Professor Ro^ 6u|gests s.«. that iapota may not always mean a pigeon, as the, 
bird it denotes is sometimes connected with the owl* (nlBka) and is rSgarded as qp. 
lucky. In \. 16-5,1, it is called the messenger of Nirriti or Evil. « . . * 
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may we conquer all the regions around. 3.^ The bowstring appft>acl)es 
close to t^e bowman’s ear, as if to speak to and embrace dear friend; 
strung upon the bow, it twangs lik^he scream of a woman, and carries 
file warriot sa&ly through the battle .... 6. Standing on the chariot 
the skilful charioteer directs the horses whithersoerer be wills; laud 
the power cf the reins, which from behind control the impulse [of the 
horses]. 7. The strong-hoofed steeds, rushing on with the chariots, 
utter shrill neighings; trampling the foe with their hoofs, they crush 
them, never Receding.” 

The following is ei free metrical rendering of the preceding verses: 

1 . "When, cased in mail, the warrior proud 

Stalks on defiant to the front. 

To bear the raging battle’s brunt, 

"We seem to see a flashing cloud. 

Bold warrior, may thino armour bright 
Preserve thee soathelgss in -the fight! 

2. Jfay I the fooman’s malice foil 

With this my all-subduing bow! 

May I, triumphant, lay him low. 

And all his goods and cattle spoil 1 
This bow our foes with ruin whelms. 

And conquers all surrounding realms. 

■ 3. Thelbowstring to the bowman’s ear 

Approaches close, as if to speak: 
twang is like a woman’s shriek : 

It guards the warrior’s soul from fear. 

6. Seej yonder on the chariot stands 

The dauntless charioteer, whose skill 

His horseq,,onward drives, whose will 
Their movements to and fro commands. 

The reins (their wondrous power extol!) 

Although behind, the steeds control. 

7. The impetuous coursers shrilly neigh. 

As forward to the fight they rush 
V Their trampling hoofs our foemen crush; 

..^Acy never shun the murderous fray. 
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Jn thrw hymns of the^Sth Mandala,*39, 40, and 41, each T|rse 
(except the Jast of hymn 40) ends with the Words ndbhant^m anyaht 
tttme I “ may all aliens or enemies perish ; ”, and olfe vgrse, viiL 
4d, *7, contains d prayer for victory over hostile combEftants, an& 
for their destruction {aimdkehh^r nribhir mywin sdsahydma pritanyalo 
vamyama mnushyatah). Hymn x. 133 contains prayers to Indra for 
victory and protection, and each of the fi/st six verses concludes with 
the same terms mhhantdm anyahesMin jyuha^ ac^d dhanvam | “May 
thehowstrings of our enemies be snapped upon their bowd.” 

War chariots are mentioned, as we have just sedh, in vi. 75,*6 £; and 
also in x. 103,10 (see above, p. 110). I am not aware that any means 
exist Of ascertaining the form of their construction. ^They seem to 
have been drawn by two horses, and were probably formed so as to carry 
two persons, a charioteer and a combatant; at least, this m%y be Con¬ 
jectured both from the nature of the case, the practice of other (Cuntries, 
and from the fact of two or more deities being described as occupying the 
same car, in the cases of Indra and Vayu (above, p. 144), of Agni and 
'the other gods (p. 202), and of Surya and the Alvins (p. 236). The 
different parts and appurtenances of the Alvins’ chariot are alluded to 
above (p. 240 i., and note), and had no doubt their counterparts ia 
those of their worshippers (see also above the account of Mitih and 
Varuna’s chariot, in p. 42). The charioteer was, no doubt, like the 
Marnts (p. 151), furnished with a whip. Foot spldiers are men¬ 
tioned in A.V. vii. 62, 1, where Agni is said to conquer the most 
powerful opponents, as a combatant on a chario^ overcomes" men 
fighting on foot {ayam Aynih satpatir vriddlm-vrithno rathlva patlin 
ajayat purohitah). Banners are alluded to as bortft in battle, KV. 
X. 103, 11 (see above, p. 110), and in vii. 83, 2 (patga naralj, sama-^ 
yante kritadhvajah | “where men bearing ensigns meet in battle, 
etc ”). SenanT, “ the leader of an army,” jg metaphorically applied 
one of the host of dice, x. 34, 12 {yo vaA eenanlr mahato gf.nmya). 
As regards the size of the armies, the Tedic poets are fapiliar with 
large numbers, at least as regards the hosts of the Dasyjs, whether we 
are to take these as aboriginal tribes or mythological fees in the clouds. 
In i. 53, 9, 60,000 ^4n iv. 16, 13, 50,000; and in i\». 80, 21, 30,800, 
are mentioned as (Jestroyed by Indra. The battle of Su^as with thd 
ten kings has been already referred to. (above, p. 454).. Aefenmita 
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azmour or mail (.mrman), is' mentioned in vi 75i 1,. already qtotod, 
and is r^erred to in numerous other passages,, as 'ri. 7&, 18 (marma'^i 
te vartmui cMiddaySmi | “ I protect thy vital parts 'with armour 
afid 19; vi*'27,‘6. Yanrea and Savityi arc each of them mentioned as 
. being dad in golden or yellow mail (as the word drSpi is interpreted 
by Sayasa,'aMuller, in Ancient Sansk. Lit., 536; and Benfey, in E.Y. 
i. 25, 13;“* ■while Both, s.oo, explains it, perhaps with more proba- 
Inlity, as meaning “robe”), i. 25, 13 (Jkibhrad drupim hirwayayafk 
Varuno vasts'- nirv-i/am ); iv. 53, 2 {pisanyafft drupm praiimmeltpU 
,\avih). ’PhiiouB kinds'of warlike weapons have already been mentioned 
td)ove in subsection (9), p. 464 f. See also the accounts of the weapons 
assigned to Inllra in p. 86 f., and of the arms and armour of the 
Mamts in p. 149 f. and notes. 

(14) Poetry and speculation. 

The elaborate character of the fiietres in which the hymns are com¬ 
posed has been adverted to by Professor Wilson, in the Introduction to 
the 2nd voL of his translation of the Big-veda. As regards the occa¬ 
sional beauty and variety of the illustrative imagery employed, and the 
moral depth of many of the reflections, I may refer to the hymns to 
Ushas translated above in section xiii. The hymn on the variety of 
human pursuits, ix. 112, that on gambling, x. 34, and the one on 
beneficence, x. 117 (aU translated in the preceding section, pp. 424 ff.), 
may be cited as instances of close and acute observation of human life. 
The speculations In creation in x. 129 (above, p. 356) and in x. 82 and 
83 ^p. 354), indic,ate the beginnings of philosophical reflection. As 
an instance of picturesque expression I may quote the epithet vriksha- 
'' Kssa, as applied to mountains, in v. 41,11: apah oshadhir uta no a/vantu 
dyaur vans, girayo vpihhaleiah | “ May the Waters, the Plants, tho 
Sky, tho Woods, the Mountains with their tresses of trees, preserve us.”, 

In'il.'^. X. 70, 10, quoted in tho let vol. of this work, p. 254, and 
in A.V. vii. 12, quoted above, in p. 438, allusion is made to social 
meetings, which appear to have been of a literary or learned character. 

“’ In B.V. i. 116,10, however, Benfey renders it by robe,\'ir garment, as ho docs 
also in S.V. ii<36|i/'B.V. ix. 100, 9 (trans. of S.V. p. 260).. Ir bis glossary e,v, 
drfpi, he Saiu|i>'‘45 it by coat of mail; where it occurs in S.Y. ix. 86, 14. 
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(15) Conclusion. 

.Although the,hymns of the Eig-veda exhibit atsimpfer, a lass 
■ advanced, a less definitely fixed and developed, stage of religious belief 
and conceptions than we meet Ivith in the works of the earliest Greek 
poets, and a system of ideas widely .diverse both from the mythological 
forms, and the theosopbic opinions, of the later Indian pantheon, and of 
subsequent speculation, and although seme of the liustomi and practices 
of lhat early age were different from those whiph prevailed in later^ 
times, it would be a mistake to suppose that, in the former period, the 
condition of society was of a very primitive description. On the 
contrary, the preceding inquiry has brought into view many signs of a 
considerable progress in civilisation, and in even a certain sort of re¬ 
finement, as then existing. (Compare the remarks of Profesfor JJTilson, 
in the Introduction to the second volume of his Translation of the Itig- 
veda, p. xvii.) 
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Page 15, line 7. 

i 

See A.Y. tt. 11,6 (quoted in p. 361, at the foot), whore the gods are 
said to have “ascended to heaven, leaving their bodies behind.” 

Page 15, line 11. 

In the two following passages Vhe poets seem to claim affinity with 
the gods. 

viii. 27,'10: asti hi vah sajatgam riSadaso devaso asti apyam | 14. 
Ihvaeo hi sma manave tamanyavo viive takam mratayalf | 

viii,, 72, 7: adhi nah Indra esham Vishno sajdtyanam | Ua Maruto 
AivinS. I 8. Pro hhrdtjdtvain suddnam adha dvitd, tamdnyS | mdtur 
garbhe bhardmahe | 

Page 18, line 11. 

Compare the Taitt. Sanh., Asht. 6, p. 18 of MS. 1702 of India 
Office Library: 2)evdmrdh eamyattdh dean | U devdh miiho vipriydh 
&sdn I te anyonya^aaijyaiihthydya tishthamdndh panchadha vyahrdmmn 
Agnir Vasubhih Some Mudrair Indro Marudbhir Varunah AdUyair 
Bphaepatir ViSvairdevaih I te amanyanta “ asurebhyo vai idam bhrdtfi- 
vyebhyo radhydmo yan y>itho vipriydh emah \ yah na^ imd^ priydt 
tanu^ (d(i eamavadydma ha etdbhyah sa nirrichhdd yah nah pratharho 
*nyonya»m({i druhydd ” iti | iatmad yah ealdnUnaptfindm prathamo 
drukyati ea drttim Srchhati | yat t&wdnaptram eamavadyati bhr&tfivyO,- 
bhihhdtyai bhavaty dtmand pard ’eya bhrdtrivyo bhaoati ityddi | 

“ The gods and Asuras contended together, ^he gods were hostile 
to (me anotjier. Striving with one another for tpe rnpeiiority, they 
divisions, Agni with the Yasus, Soma with the Budrai^ 
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IniJra witl^ the Marnts, Vajuna with the l-dityas, and Bylhaspati yjith 
the Vi^yedev^is. They then reflected: ‘ We ar#subject to ouftenemies, 
the Asuras, because we ahe hostile to one another. Lef us unite on? 
dear-bodies; and whoever shall first show enmity to another, let him 
be Kparatcd from his body.’ Hgnce, any one among persons who have 
bound themselves together by an oath, wjio first commits* an injury 
falls into calamity. When a man joins *m the oath ianUnt^ira for 
the purpose of overcoming his enemies, he conqueus, and his adversary 
is overcome.” 

The same story is told in other words in the Xitareya juahmana, 
and I quote the words to show how these narratives are^fariod in the 
different Br^manas: 

Ait. Br. 1, 24: Te devah dbibhayur “ asma]ea&. viprmanam amt 
idam aturah ahhavishyanti" Hi | te vyuthramya amantrayanl* 

Vaeiibhir udahramad Indro Eudrair Varumh Adilyair Brthaspatir 
Vihair devaih \ te fatha vymtkramya ay/xantrayanta | te 'Iruvan “ hanta 
yah, eva nah iyia^ priyatamds tanvae fdf asya Varunaaya r&jno grihm 
sannidadhamahai \ t&hhir eva nah sa na sangachh&tai yo nah e^d atikrd- 
mad ya^ Ojulo bhaviehad” iti | “tatha.” iti | Te Varmasya rSjno 
grihe tandh tanmjadadhata \ te yad Varmasya rSjno grihe tandlj. sannya-' 
dttdhata tat tdnumptram abhavat \ tat tdaunaptraega tununaptratvam \ 
tasmud dhur “ na satdnunaptrine drogdhavyam ” iti \ tasmad u Asurdh 
na anvdbhavanii \ , 

I quote Professor Haug’s translation of this passage t “ The JDevas 
were afraid, surmising the Asuras might become awaj^ of their being 
disunited, and seize their reign. They marched out in several divisions 
and deliberated. Agni marched out with the Yasus and deliberated. 
Indra did so with the Budras; Varuna with the Adityaa; and Bfihas- 
pati with the Vi^ve Devas. Thus all, having severally marched out, 
deliberated. They said, ‘ Well, let ns put the* our dearest bodies in 
the house of Varuna the king (*.«. water); he among us whosshc^Id, 
out of greediness, transgress this (oath, not to do anything which 
might injure the sacrifice), he shall no more be joined with them. 
They put their bodies in the house of Varuna. This putting of their 
bodies in-the house ^f Varuna the king, became their Tdnunaptrlm 
(joining of bodies). • Thence they say: none’of those joined togethqy 
by the Tdndnaptram, ceremony is to bo injured. Thence the Asuras* 

A ^ • m 
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could not (KHiquer their (the gods’) empire (for they had ail heih made 
inviolablp; by this ceremony).” 

Page 65, line 13. 

Setfi must mean “ bonds,” not “ barriers.” See the quotation next 
following in the text, viz., vii. 84, 2; ■ and compare R.T. ix. 78, 4, and 
X. 67, 4; and the word edra, gendered “ a ligament, a fetter,” in 
Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary. 

Pagi, 103, line 10. 

Compare E.V. L 51, 2; i. 157, 6; viii. 1, 31; viii. 2, 37; x. 147, 
1, where faith or heart-felt worship to Indra or the Asvins is ex¬ 
pressed, or enjoined. 

' Page 105, lint 11. 

So in R.Y. viii. 69, 7, it is said : na eim adevah Spad iehaffi dlrghaga 
martyah | “ o long-lived god, the godless man obtains no food.” 

J108, line 8. 

Indra is himself declared to be a priest and a rishi, viii. 16, 7 {Indre 
Irahma Ir^drah j-i»hih). 

Page 118, line 19. 

See also Professor Max Muller’s Lectures on the Seienee of Lan¬ 
guage, ii. 427. 

Page 178, line 6. 

Karmhhud. ' See Weber’s Indische Studien, ii. 306, and the Tait- 
tii'Iya' Sanhita, ii. 6, 8, 4 f. : Tat P'athm paryaharan | tat Pusha 
pralya date ’rn^at | tasmUt PfiehB, prapishta-hhagah \ adantake ki ( 
“ They gave it to Pfishan; and he, in eating it, pushed out his teeth. 
Hence, Pushan has ground meal for his share in the oblation; for he 
is toothless.” <3ee the later story about how Pushan lost his teeth, in 
the 4th vol. of this work, p. 168, 322. 

Page 217, line 10 from the foot. 

I have ^ thank Professor Muller for sending me a copy of SiSyana’s 
note on the verse, E.V. x. 16, 4. It is as foEows:— 

Ajpjj.fanana-nahitalj, iarirendriyadi-bhaga-vyatiriktuhi antara-pwmha- 
lakehano yo bhagas ie Agne te tvadiyena tapaea tapanena tarn iadniam 
bhdgam tapjisvff tapainam kuru | Tatha ie tava s^ihih^ iokahetur jvals- 
uleeehaA tof bhagata tapatn eathtkarotu | tapnh-loehir-archii^-Sabddnam 
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taMundyaHUratamyena Ihedah | He jutmedah ^ tana y&e tamo mafia- 
yah (ivS^ sShha-hetava^ ^anu-tMpa-pradah isbhir eva toj^uhWlh pretam 
eulritum Solhana-Ijprma-harindm lokafh sthamrlb vaha prmpay^‘1 • 
• Of this I "will translate only so much as refers to the important 
phrase <i;o Ihdyah J “‘Aja’ is Uie portion characterized as the inner 
man, devoid of birth, and of bodily senses }nd other parts.” 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured mo with a statement of some further 
grounds in support of his opinion as quoted in my liote toj}. 217. Ho 
urges (1) that the goat is sacrificed to Agni {agneyam ogam, Sstap. &. 
vi. 2, 1. 5, and Tandya Br. i. 8, 4, agnaye ’jam ); (2) that it would be 
absurd to ask Agni to bum or warm the unborn part, that is, to do a 
material act to a thing beyond the reach of material influeace; (3) that 
in the Eig-veda lhaga is never used for part (pars), but only for share 
(gars) i (4) that tap means only to bum, to consume by hei^ mot to 
warm ; (5) that vutam utma gachhatu | “let the soul go to the wind,” 
had preceded in verse 3; so that there? was no further occasion to refer 
to the man’s immaterial part. * 

In regard to what is urged by Professor Aufrecht under his fifth 
head, I refer to what I have said on the sense of &tmm in p. 318. 

Page 220, line 3 ; and 267, line 16. 

On the sense of vritra and vfitrahm see Professor Spiegel’s remarks 
in Kuhn’s Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Spraohforschuqg, vi. 388 f. 

Page 228, line 12 from the bottom. 

In reference to this myth Professor Aufrecht refers yfe to Dr. Kuhn’s 
Zcitschrift. i. 442, and to Professor Eoth’s explanati<m of it^ ibid. p. 4‘^4. 

Page 264, line 14. 

Compare Aitareya Brahmana, iv. 7 ff., referred to above, p. 241, 
note 372. The story begins as follows:— 

Prajupatir mi Somdya rdjne duhitaram prSyaehhat Sdrya^ 

M.m 1 tasyai same devah varah dgachhan \ “ Prajapati gave hit daughter 
Burya Savitrl in marriage to king Soma. All the gods came as the 
bridegroom’s firiends.” 

. Page 269, line 14. 

In ix. 92, 5, it i^fsaid that Soma protected the (Aryan) man and * 
repelled the Basyu (Somah prdvad manum dasyave har ahhlhegn). 
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Page 288, l^ne 4. 

' The Tarllt. fean. vi. Ij 4 , 3, has the following Btory about Yama:— 
Pevak eha mi Yamai cha amin lake 'spardhanta \ sa Tamo devdndfn 
indrigam vlrgam ayucata | tad Tamasya 4. Yamatvam | te dev&h 
amanyanta “ Yamo vai idem aMtUd yad vayaih emah ” iti \ te Praja- 
patim up&dhavan { ea etau Prajapatir dimanah uksha-vaiau niramimlta \ 
U devah Va'Uhnavdrunldi vaeSm dlabhanta Aindram wkshanam | tain 
VaruneHdiva grdhagitvd Viahnund Yajnena prunudanta | Aindrenaiva 
aaya indriyam avfinjata | 

“ The god^ and Tama contended in this world; Yama took away 
the vigour' and energy of the gods. Tins is his characteristic. The 
godi reflected, ‘ Yarma has become the same as we are.’ They hastened 
to Prajr.pati, who formed from himself this bull and this cow. The 
gods saorifleed the cow to Vishnu and Varnna, and the bull to 
.Indra,” etc. 

Page 345, line 7. 

In B.V. X. 30, 10, the Waters are called the mothers and the 
mistresses of the world {riake Janitrlr hhuvanaaya pattdr apo vandaava). 

Page 361, line 3. 

In E.V. X. l'90, right (or the ceremonial), and truth, night, the 
ocean,'etc., are said to have sprung from tapas: ftitadi cha aatyam eha 
abhiddhat tapa&^dhi ajdyata \ tato rdtri ajdyata tatahi aamudro arnavah | 
2. Samudrad afnatdd adhi aamvataaro ajdyata | ahordtrdni vidadhat 
vihaaya miahato mil | 3. Suryd-ehandramaaau Phdtd yathdpurvam 
akalpayat | dimm cha pritkivlSi cha antarikaham atho amh | 

“ Bight and truth sprang from fervid tapas; and thence sprang the 
night and the liquid ocean. 2. From the liquid ocean sprang the yes’-; 
anJ it, the lord of all things that see, made the day and night. Bhatri 
(or the Disposer) made the sun and moon as before; and the sky, the 
earth, the air', ^d the heaven.” 

Page 453, line 8 from the foot, 

/, * See al^ Professor H. H. Wilson’s Preface to his translation of the 
■Vishgu Parana, vol. i. pp. iii.,f./Dr. Hall’s edit.). 



